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ROWMNDS’ ODONTO 




Is the purest and most fragrant dentifrice 
ever made; it whitens the teeth, prevents 
decay, and gives a j)leasing fragrance to 
the breath, and ih^ fact of its containing 
no acid or mineral ingredients especially 
adapts it for the teeth of chihlren. All 
dentists will allow that neither M'ashcs 
. ,|>aste^, can possibly be as efficacious 

{ tlic leefh awrheCijing them 

^ :}>oun3 ancl^hUe. as a pufe and non-gritty 
^j^eXh powder r,siic^J<Qwlands’ Odonto 
proved 


wn fpr the last So yeah, as-'^he l)est and safest 
i beanlifier of the hair ; it ooptains no lead or 
i*" lients, and is especially adapted for;ihe hair 
ri soh| in. usual ft>ui sires.^ Ask any Chemist, 
*iir dicii^* {ok Rowlands • 

CH./rffi' OF NOVELS. 

. In de|UvSvo.; handsome pirfiirewti^^J^s 

WARb AND COCK’S 

SIl^ENNY STANDlWD KOVELS. 

uVessrs , WaRU, Lock & Co. tr /; to rati tht uiUiUiOHvf the Puhlie 
to their New Series or Cheap Novels, composed in dear , readable 
type , well printed oti pood paper , and altractirdy In’und in pietiire 
wrappers . 

By SIR WALTER SCOTT. 

Waverley. I Ivanhoe. 

Kenilworth. | The Antiquary. 

By LYTTON BULWER. 

Faul Clifford. I Pelham. 

Last Days of Pompeii. | Eugene Aram. 

By CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 


Midshipman Easy. 
Japhet in Search of a 
• Father. 


Jacob Faithftil. 
Peter Simple. 


BEETON’S ALL-ABOUT IT BOOKS. 

Crown 8uo, cloth gilt, price 28, 6d, each. 

1. All About Cookery, A Collection of Practical Recipes, 

arranged in Alphabetical Order, and fully lllu.vtrated. * 

2. All About K very thing, A Domestic Encyclopceclia, 

consisting of Praatical Recipe»^ and K very* Day Information, fUlly 
Illustrated. 

3. All About Gardening. A Popular Dictionary of Practi- 

cal Gardeningi containing full and practical Instructions in the dinferent 
branches of llorticnhurar Science. Illustrated. 

4. All About Country Life. Lclutj a Dictionary of Rural 

Avocations and of Knowledge necessary to the Farm, Stable, Stock- 
yard, and a Gentleman’s (>iu-oi 'Towji kesidence. 

5. All About Hard Words. Ikdn^r a Dictionary of Every- 

Day Difhcidties in Reading, Writing, and Speaking, 

6. All About Book-keeping. A Comprehensive Treatise, 

exemplified in Complete Sets of Account Hooks, arranged to form a 
cour.se of practice in Single and Double Kiitry. 

7. All About Etiquette. A Manual of Politeness aiul Good 

Manners, for Ladies, (Gentlemen, and Families. Illustrated. 

8. The Mother’s Home Book. Containing Practical In- 

structions for the Preservation of her own and her Infant's Health. 
Fully illustrated. 

London : WARD, LOCK St, Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


CADBURY’S"-"— 
COCOA ESSENCE 

The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is that the 
varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble ; while really making them thick, heavy, ami 
indi^cslihle. This may l)e easily detected, Jor if Cocoa thickens in 
the cup, it proves the addition of Starch, 

There is nothing more nourishing and warming in cold weather 
than a cup of really good Cocoa, but the difficulty has been to obtain 
it pure. This may be secured at a cost of One Halfpenny for a large 
breakfast-cup, by using Cadbury’s Cocoa Essence, w'hich goei 
three times as far as these adulterated and starchy comj>ounds, the 
smallest packet making fourteen breakfast-cups of strong Cocoa. 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 





Is the purest and most frag;rant dentifrice 
ever made; it whitens the teeth, prevents 
decay, and gives a pleasing fragrance to 
the breath, and % fact of its containing 
no acid or minerSl ingredients especially 
adapts it for t^e teeth of children. AH 
dentists will allow that neither washes 
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U ihtir New Series of Cheap Novels, contpoted in clear, readaUe 
tjpe, well printed on good paper, and attraclively hound in picture 
wrdppert. 

By SIR “Walter scott. 
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BEETOrS ALL-ABOUT IT BMKS. 

Crown 8vo. c/oth gilt, price 28, 6d, each, 
i« All About Cookery, A Collection of Practical Recipes, 

Arranged in Alphabetical Order, atid fully Illustrated. * 

2, All About Everything, A Domestic Encyclopaedia, 
consisting of Praetical Kecipea* and Every-Oay Infoiinatioa, iiitty 
Illustrated. 

^ All About Crardening. A Popular Dictionary of Pracfi* 
cal Gardening, containing full Autd praaical Instructions in the diflferent 
branches of Horticultural Science. Illustrated. 

4. All About Country Life. Leluj; a Dictionaiy of Rural 

Avocations and of Knowledge necessary to the Farm, Stable, Stotko 
yard, and a Gemlenian's Out-oM'own Kesidence. 

5. All About Hard Words. Being a Dictionary of Every- 

Day Difficulties in Reailing. Writing, and Speaking. 

6. All About Book-keeping. A Comprehensive Tre.itise, 

exemplified in Complete Sets of Account Books, arranged to form a 
course of practice in Single and Double Entry. 

7. All About Etiquette. A Manual of Politeness and Good 

Manners, for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Families. Illustrated. 

8. The Mother’s Home Book. Containing Practical In- 

structions for the Preservation of her own and her Infant’s Health. 
Fully Illustrated. 

London : WARD, LOCK & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C- 


CADBURY’S”"-;™- 
COCOA ESSENCE 

The reason why so many are unable to take Cocoa is that the 
varieties commonly sold are mixed with Starch, under the plea of 
rendering them soluble ; while really making them M/VA and 
indi^stible. This may be easily delected, Jor if Coceo thickens in 
the cup^ it proves the euhiition of Starch, 

There is nothing more nourishing and warming in cold weather 
than a cup of really good Cocoa, but the difHcuUy has been to obtain 
it pure. This may 1 ^ secured at a cost of One Halfpenny for a large 
breakfast-cup, by using Cadbury’s Cocoa Essenxr, which goes 
three times as far as these adulterated and starchy compottnds, ifas 
smallest packet making fourteen breakfast-cups of stttmg Coeaa« 


MAKERS TO THE QUEEN. 


REFERENCE BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


BEETON^S NATIONAL REFERENCE BOOKS, 

For the People of Great Britain and Ireland. 

%* In an agt of great competition and tittle leisnre tie value qf Time ii 
toleredlp well understood. Men waiting facts like to ^ at them with as little 
expenditure ax possiile of money or mmutes. Bbbton^s National Rbperbncb 
Books have keen conceived and carried out in the heUqf that a set o/Cheap^ and 
\ Handy Volumes in Biography, Geography ^ History (Saend and ProfaneU Science, 

I axtd Business, would be thoroughly weUome, because they would quickly answer 
I snasqy a question. In every case the fype will be found clear and plain. 


I Strongly bound in cloth, pkicb Onb Shilling bach. 

(Those marked thus * can be had cloth gilt, price zx. bd.) 

1. *Beeton*s British Gazetteer : A Topographical and Historical 

Guide to the United Kingdom. 

2. Beeton*s British Biography : From the Earliest Times to the 

I Accession of George III. 

I 3. Beeton’s Modern Men and Women: A British Biography, 

I from the Accession of George III. to the Present Time. 

' 4.*Beeton's Bible Dictionary. A Cyclopaedia of the Geography, 

Biography, Narratives, and Truths of Scripture. 

I 5.*Beeton's Classical Dictionary : A Cyclopaedia of Greek and 

Roman Biography, Geography, Mythology, and Antiquities. 

6. *Beeton*8 Medical Dictionary. A Guide for every Family, 

defining, with perfect plainness, the Symptoms and Treatment of all AiL 
meats, illnesses, and Diseases. 

7. Beeton’s Date Book. A British Chronology from the Earliest 

Records to the Present Day. 

8. Beeton’s Dictionary of Commerce. Containing Explanations 

of the principal Terms used in, and modes of transacting Business at Home 
and Abroad. 

9. Beeton*8 Modem European Celebrities. A Biography of 

Continental Men and Women of Note who have lived during uie last 
Hundred Years, or are now living. 

'Beetdn’s Guide Book to the Stock Exchange and Money 
yLathet, With Hints to Investors and the Chances of Speculators. Entirely 
, ;Nov.Rdition. p^t 8vo, linen boards, ix. 

;Beetdii’'S invesriing Money with Safety and Profit. New and 

* \ ' Revised .Rfhtion. Post 8vo, linen covers, zx. 

'Se(^<ui!a>|ieady Reckoner. With New Tables, and much Informa- 
■ don never before collected. Post 8vo, strong cloth, zx. 

Webster's Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. 256 pp., cloth, 6 d, 
Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer, for Ladies and Gentlemen. 

Post f VO, strong cloth, price zx. 

Beeton’s Complete Letter Writer for Ladies. In linen covers, 61/. 
Beeton's Complete Letter Writer for Gentlemen. Price 6 d, 
The New Letter Writer for Lovers. In linen covers, price 
Webster’s Shilling Book-keeping. A Comprehensive Guides 
coBiprituig a Course of Practice in Single and Double Entry. Post 8vo, cloth, xx. 


London: WARD, LOCK 6* CO,, Salishuiy Square, E,C, 






BE ETON’S 

Dictionary of Commerce. 

3^ of 

CONTAXmtiA t 

Aw AcCOVKT of the NATOIAL PhOOUCTIONS and MAKUFACTOUSS DEAIT WJtH 
m THB Commercial World; Erflakattons of the Mode? ofTRawsactikg 
Bvbiwbss, with the Pbihcipal Terms Used in Commerce at Home and 
Abroad; and a Descriftiok of the Principal Ports and Markets of both 

HfcMISPHERES* 


**T!ieK Is no mar wLo ts not, in some degree, a merchant^ vHo liat not soino* 
ibing to liuy and someihuig to sell, and wRo does not, tHesrefoi^ want such anstruo* 
tKMis as may teadi him the vahte of possessions or commOditSes Hus ts the design 
of the Commeretsl Dictionary, wbiob, though immediately and pnmanly written lor 
the merchaoL will be of use to every man of business and cunoaty *’-— 

Dr« Jomisoii. 



£ONDO/ft 

WARD, LOCK. AND TYLER, 
VASwicR aovsE, rATKRNOinrsx sow. 



toNttoii: 

FtINTBD BY |* OGDBK AND CO.» 
nys, ST« /fifHir vrwKWV, «*c. 



PH E FACS, 


C OMPARATIVELY few poojie. even men enga^ ia bu$m«sSp possess a 
Dictlonaiy of Comteeroe, although It is probably the work of reference that 
is of the greatest serviee where its value is understood. Such a work should exhibit 
the knowledge of a man of business with information gathered from reliable sources 
regarding the state of trade in all parts of the world, and fnesent the combination 
in such a manner that, in so far as commercial matters are concerned, the inquirer 
may be well satisfied. To estimate its importance we need only consider how advan- 
tageous it is in buying and selling to have the advice or assistance of an expert, one 
who can give at the right moment, the exact information wanted, thus saving time 
and preventing mistakes. In a general way, a Dictionary of Commerce aims at 
affording the same assistance as the human agent, with the additional advantage 
of being always at hand. But hitherto a book of this description has never been pub- 
lished at a price within the reach of the public at large, for the works of McCulloch, 
Waterson, and others, are costly, not perhaps more so than their worth demands, but, 
at any rale, th^ are too expensive to become popular outside the higher circles of 
commerce. It was, consequently, thought desirable to publish a. Dictionary of 
Commerce, as one of ** Beeton's National Reference Books," which should contain u 
concise account of the commodities bought and sold at home and abroad, an epitome 
of the law and customs observed in the commercial world, with such directions in 
keeping aoooonts, in dealing with merchantable property and in transacting business 
ws ore generally followed in mercantile concerns. In this handy form it wiU be 
found of service to both traders and non-traders. Important questions are continually 
arising in connection with matters of business, and as these are of abundant growth 
and arngenerally so varied as to be not always within the scope of one’s experience, 
it is well worth the while of every business man to possess a book of refercfoca which 
he may conveniently and confidently conaiH, 




ItoNALD Smith. 




BEETON’S 

DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE, 


Aaggi-Boggli 


A 

A) >n commerce, stands for accepted. 

AAA signifies, among chemists, amalgam, 
or the operatioa of amalgamation. 

AacgI'Doggii, in Persian, means '^The 
Bitter Mountain,*' being the name given to a 
dangerous passage Uken by trading caravans 
on crossing the frontiers of Persia on the route 
from Constantinople to Ispahan. 

A&aci;^ a table used in calculations by the 
ancients. 

Abaft, the stem part of a ship, In sea phrase- 
ology* 

Aba-gaitok, Turkish braid for cloaks. . 

Aoanikinmbkt [Fr. < Uia £ ss < ment ] in com- 
merce, means the surrender of the subject- 
matter of an insurance jpolicy when it has 
either been destroyed or injur^ so as to be of 
little value to the assured. According to 
Arnold, abandonment is defined to be **the 
act of cession^ by which, in ca^s where the 
loss or destmcuon of the property, though not 
absolute, is highly imminent, or its recovery is 
too expensive to be worth the attempt, the as- 
sured, on condition of recovering at once the 
whole amount of the insurance, relinquishes 
to the writers all his property and interest in 
the thing insured as far as it is covered by the 
policjr, with all the claims which may arise 
from its ownership, and all the profits which 
may arise from its recovery." An abandon- 
ment must be total, as in no case may one part 
of the properly damaged be retained when 
jointly insured with another, consequently it 
IS usual to insure for different objects, as by 
this means the^ may be surrendered separately. 
When once this course is adopted it is final, 
and may not be altered even if the loss has 
been proved to be of a less disastrous cha- 
racter than was supnosed previously. Notice | 
of abandomaentoimiu to bei^ven to the under- 
writert as soon as the owner of the property is 
furnished with all the facts of the case. The 
facts may be communicated either orally or in 
writing, and the notice should contain a dis- 
tinct use of the word ** abandon," and in his 
suhsMuent nooedure the assured should re- 
gard' hunseif tiatply as the trustee for the 
msurem, as hy lecugnixing any sale of the 
damiMPN} proparty or reuining the proceedaof 
such it MW m Ug bands odtmise than m a 


Abdrdare Hallway 

trustee or agent he prejudices his claims 
against the underwriters. When abandoned, 
the subject-matter becomes the property of 
the insurers, who become liable for the neces- 
sary expenses of the casualty, but not for .-luy 
claims unconnected with the loss, nor for the 
fulfilment of any engagements entered into by 
the owners, master, or freighter of a ship. 

Abas, a Persian weight of 3I grains avoir- 
dupois, used in weighing pearls. 

ABASAS, a second-class wine of the Douro, 
Portugal, considered light and wholesome if 
unadulterated. 

Adassi, a Persian silver coin worth about 
one shilling sterling : there are double and 
treble Abassis, which, being liable to adul- 
teration, the payment of the coin is made by 
weight and not by the number of pieces. 

Abat CiiAUVSB, an inferior kind of French 
wool 

AbatblembnT;; a process adopted in the 
East, which deprives merchants of the right 
of trading when they repudiate their bargains 
or refuse to liquidate their obligations. ^ 

Abb, the yarn of a weaver’s web is so called, 
the wool of which is called Abb-woof. 

Abba, a coarse durable cloth made for home 
consumption in the Velayet of Adrianoplc. 

Abbas, a woollen cloak worn by the natives 
of Turkish Arabia, manuf^ured and sold in 
Bagdad, according to quality, at from 3010 300 
piastres each. 

Abbocati, the name given to their sweet 
wines by the Italians. They are Moscatello, 
AJsatico, Vino Santo, Veruaccia, and are the 
produce of the Roman States. 

Abdelari, a fruit grown in Egypt resem- 
bling the melon. 

Abrl-Mosc, or Ambrbttb, is the seed of a 
plant growing in Egypt and the Antilles Islands 
whose leaves are greenish and velveted, much 
resembling those of marsh-mallows, and there- 
fore callra by botanists the velvet marsh- 
mallow of the Indips. The seed is scarcely 
. fhan the head of a large pin, in 
form like a little kidney ; greyish, and, as 
it were, shagreened on the uj^er part, 
with a smell partaking both of amber and 
musk. It is principally used as a compositioii 
in some perfumes. It should be chosen new, 
plump, dry, dean, and of a good scent 

Aobroarb Railwav, guaranteed so per 
cent in peip. ^ Taff Vale, ^(30,000, 

B 



JBEETON*S DICTlOmEY OE COMMEECE. 


Aberdednshire 


Aooommodation Bills 


highest zo 7 t» lowest xoa ; in to/z, behest X09, 
lowest 104. Market, Bristol. Adoxoas, Ex- 
clumge Buildings, Bristol. 

Abbrdbbnshirs. an extensive county in the 
N.£. of Scotland, bounded by the North Sea 
on the N. and £. by the counties of Kincardine^ 
Forfar, and Pertlf on the S.. and by Inverness- 
shire and Banffshire on the W. jP/?/ 344,607 ; 
otve, XtsGot&is stat. acres ; occupiers ^ letM 
ix» 656 ; average extent held by each, 49 acres ; 
acreage under crop of all 1dndS| bare, fallow, 
and grass, 573,554 acres : under com cre^s^ 
wheats 755 acres ; barley or here, 17,964 acres : 
oats, 191,305 acres; rye, 696 acres ; beans, 34^ 
acres; peas, s8x acres; total 3x1,343 in 1870 
against 8iz,333 aetes in 1869. 

Gram cro/r. Potatoes, 8,063 acres ; turnips, 
and swedes, 94,402 ; mangold, 6x acres ; car- 
rots 53 acres ; cabbage, kobl rabi, and rape, 
147 acres ; Vetcbis, lucerne, and other green 
crops, 1,658 acres total, i<h« 382 in 1870 
against 103,628 acres in 1869. Flax, 18 acres ; 
Bare, faUow, or nncropped arable land, 1,050 
acres ; clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotarion, 
336,506 acres ; permanent pasture, meadow or 
grass, not broken up in rotation (exclusive of 


Heath or xnodntain land), 30,356 acres. 

Lit» stock. Horses, 22,823 ; catde, 155,7x4 ; 
she^ 137,9*2 J 8,908. 

Mamffoctitres. Onen and sail clodi chiefly. 
Minerals. Gravel is a valuable and extensive 
production of the county. The parish of OM 
Machar produces manganese ; limestone and 
granite abound in various places ; plumbago is 
fodndneartheDeveron, and at Peterhead onyx 
pebbles are to be met with ; amethysts and 
acqua-marines of a fine colour and exceedingly 
hard are found in several parts of this county. 

Abbarrv, revenue derived in India from 
duties levied on the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicatix^ liquors and drugs, such as toddy, 
|achwai, and arraclc, opium, bhang churros, 

Aboarh, in or on board of a vessel 
Aboucouchou, a description of woollen 
doth made in Languedoc, Provence, &c., in 
France, and earoorted via Marseilles to the 


Abba, a Polish coin, value about X3l€f. 
sterling. At Constantinople it passes for one* 
iburlh of an aakoti, and at Smyrna and 
Cairo it is current for the same value as a 
Dutch dollar. 

Abbohaki, a sort of fine muslin of Bengal. 

ABBOTANOXDB.S, coral resembling southern 
wo<^ found on the bottom of the sea in the 
Indian Ocean. 

Abbot AKUM, the male and female ever- 
green plant called southern wood. 

ABBfDGMBNT, a summary or contraction of 
a writing, &c., wherein the less material 
things being omitted or more briefly men- 
tioned, whole is brought into a lesfeer 
compass. 

' Absxhth, a Intter asdaromatSc plaatgiowii 


in Southern Europe, firom which a liqueur ti 
produced largely consumed on the Continent, 

Abkcts, the name of a red bean grown txl 
Egypt and India. 

Abucco, or Abocca, or Aboccmi, a weight 
of Pegu, weighing a pound and a half. . 

Abukbsb, a base dollar formerly curreirt 
amongst the Arabs, but of Dutcji coinage. 

Abwab signifies in India hcMs or subjects 
of uxation, miscellaneous cessesi imposts, and 
charges. 

Acacia. [Fr. Sucdneaekt, Get. Acodensa/t, 
It. Acaei^ Sp. Acacia verdj^era d de 
X»evante, Port. Acacia\ a juice squeezed 
from the kernels of the p^sof the Acaciaivras, 
a thorn shrub of Arabia and Egypt." It is 
prepared in round balls covered with fine 
bladders, and is of a tan cidour, smooth and 
shining ; it is of an unpleasant taste. 

Acabulco, a seaport on the western coast 
of Mexico, of little commercial importance. 
Lat. x6* 50' ag'' N. Lon. 99*46' W. ImAorU. 
Principal^ cotton goods, hardware, and 
wines. Experts. Cotton, hides, timber, fruit, 
and shells. 

Accsptor is the person who accepts the 
responsibility of paying a bill when it ma- 
tures or becomes due. His nanie is written 
across the bill, and also the place where it 
will be paid on presenuition. 

Accbbtilation. The remission of a debt ; 
an acquittance from a creditor without pay- 
ment. 

Accil, amongst chemists, means lead. 

Accommodation Billss are instnimentt 
used to obtain capital on apparently the same 
basis as bills of exchange, but in ^lity on the 
good faith of one or more individuals to pro- 
vide for such bills when they mature. The 
difference between a bona fide blU had one of 
accommodation is, that in the first case the 
acceptor pays because he has received value; 
and in the other, the drawer of the documenl* 
because it is he alone that has been bene- 
fitted. It IS customary to give the acceptor 
an undertaking to provide for the bill at due 
date, though that does not protect him from 
being ^uwieeded against if the bill has not 
been paid ; it is only eiddence that he has re- 
ceived no consideration in an action to rpeover 
from ihe drawer the amount of the bill which 
he has been forced to pay. Such paper is at 
times of great service, as thereby a merchant 
may be enabled to hold over his stock during 
some period of decline in the market, and 
which, under other circumstances, he might be 
compelled to sell at a ruinous k^; but H is 
only at such a crisis an acconupOdadoo bill 
should be used. Bankers are perfectly wett 
aware of their character, though they profoss 
to represent real property, and acooiWttgly 
they are discounted at higher ratdsthan bena 
fide bills. A discounter consUHirB tha^ a* 
fictitious bills are less likely to M paid than 
real ones, because die dealers ih%h» class of 
paper are more adventorott|lT^'imecoIa;l^^ 
than other pe<^e» he xnust proM Ahnseif 19^ 






BEBTON^S DICTlOmkY OF COMMERCE. 

' Aoooimt Admeaeturement 

an increase of discount. That interest sweeps and all others c§ticem^d> always obliged to 
awaya coninderableportion of business profits, him, the said aj^earer, for re-imbursement in 
and leads a merchant to attempt covennij; the due form of law. ’ An J^fA of Honour is also 
loss by an extended trade in an exceedingly performed in want of regular acceptance, 
risky direction, and which probably points to Adamant, a diamond, a loadstone. 

Che Bankruptcy Court, or, at the least, a com- Adamantinb Spar is the hardest sitbittance 
position with nis creditors. Parties to ac- known, with the exception of a diamond ; spe- 
commodation bills generally flock together: so cific pavity. 4. It contains cent, of 

that when one falls, the others are dragged alumme, with a little iron and nUcia, and is 
down with him. generally of a pale pey or greenish colour. 

Account is the term applied to all kinds but sometimes of red and brown tints. It ii 
of compuUtions or statement by numbers, found in India, China, and some parts ol 
(Siif Bookksjsping.) Europe. The Indian variety is con^erabl} 

Accountant is a person who makes up whiter than the Chinese, and is usually deemec 
and keeps accounts, prepares balance-sheets, the purest. In the East it is used for polish 
audits the books of i^iblic companies, and is ing steel and cutting gems, but the Europeac 
engaged in the work of a general book- lapidaries prefer diamond p^der . — Watenou 
Iteqper. Adarinb, a Spanish Weight, nsed chiefly ix 

Acbtabulum, a dry and liquid measure of Spanish America, particularly at Buenm 
the Romans, weighing about zo drachms. Ayres, and is one-sixteenth part of an outtc< 
Achia, a pickle of a pale yellow colour im- Troy weight 
ported from India Adatis, a description of fine Bengali muslit 

AcHiorr, a red drug obtained from the of 13 yards to the piece. 

Anotta tree, chiefly in Brazil, and used in Adrn, a seaport of Arabia, about zoo mile! 
dyeing; £. of the entrance to the Red Sea, and xrf 

Achith, a vine grown in Madagascar, which miles S.E. from Mocha. Lat . xa* 52' N. 
ripens in December, January, and Feb- Loh. 45“ s' E. Po^. 30,000. The town is 
maty. Its friut is about the size of a green situated on a rocky promontory, which form; 
pea. two bays, one of wnich^ to the W., is th( 

Acori is the blue coral fished up on the coaling-ground of the mail and other stcamen 
coast of Africa from Rio-del-Ke to the river bf sailing to and .from Sueae. This bay is we)! 
die Camaronis. . " sheltered add accesrible, and, withm tbiit) 

Acorns C^er. EichelUf Du. Akm-Sf Fr. yards of the shore, maintains at low water e 
Glands^ It. Chiandef Sp. Belhim, Rus. depth of upward.s of twenty feet. At one tilde 
Schedudii], the seed or fruit of the oak. Acieii was a city of great wealth and influence, 

Acquit, a discharge or release in the nowitstradeis only nominal; butbeing situated 
United Kingdom of Ureat Britain and Ire- in the direct line of cmnmunication betweer 
bad. ^ India and Europe, it has acquired importance 

Acquittance, , a written discharge of a as an intermediate station, 
debtf in some cases made before a notary Adit, a passage cut in the side of a hill in 
public. In law, an acquittance should be order to convey ore from the mine without 
sealed. It is equivalent to a receipt in full of craning it to the mouth of the pit. It is mit 
all demands bong debts, except such as are wide enough to permit the workmen to pass 
on speciality, viz., bonds,^ bills, and other in- freely with their wheelbarrows, 
stniments sealed and delivered, on which ac- Adenos, marine cotton, wluch is the pro- 
count these only can be destroyed by .some duce of Aleppo. 

speciality of equal force, such as a general re- Adjustment, in marine insurance, is an 
lease. ^ expression used in the settlemmit of losses on 

Acre of land is four square roods, a rood policies of insurance on vessels or cargo, as 
forty perches or poles ; a Welsh acre is double, the case may be. When an adjustment hm; 

Act of Honour is a declaration made be- been made, the underwriter records the same 
fore a notary public by a third person, v'ho on the policy tbus ; Adjusted a loss on this 
is interested in preserving a friend’s credit if policy of ■ - payable in ■— months.’* It is 
his acceptance has been returned dishonoured then dated, and, until the money is paid, n 
through absence or illness, and by which act equivalent to a promissory note, and cannot 
the expenses of re-exchange are avoided, and afterwards be disputed, 
the absentee is enabled to hold all persons Admeasurement, in sbi|ming taw, is thus 
concerned liable for re-imbursemen^ if ncces- explained : ** The tonnage of ships inwards is 
nary. The Act of Honour runs thus : ** After- to be measured thus : ** Take the length of the 
wards, on thesimie day, month, ;wd year, be- keel within board (so much as she treads on 
lore me, the said ni^axy, and witnesses, f>er- the ground^ Rnd the breadth within board by 
mmally came and appeared, with Mr, — — , of the midship beam from plank to plank, and 
this city, merchant, who declared he was half the breadth for the depth, then multiply 
t^dy and would accept the said Bill of Ex- the length by the breadth, and that product 
change now under protest, for the honour and by the depth, and divide the whole by 94, the 
account of Mr. , the drawer (as the case quotient will give the true content^ of the 
be), bolding him, the said drawer thereof, tonnage.” 
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Ajdziiiliistrfttion 


AdziiKtiople 


AoMiNfSTRATioii » tiic name given to the 
'Custom-house at ^ '' 

AniuAKOFLB, Red or Lizarv. a kind of { 
madder Inrought from me Levant. j 

Adriakoplb (Turkish, an import- 

ant citv of Turkey in Europe, on the left hank 
of the Maritza, 134 miles N.W. of Constanti - 1 
nople. Za^. 41' xf' N. Zou. 06* 35'4x"E. I 
90,000. Chief products. Wheat, barley, 1 
Indian com, lye, sum silk. Imports. Grey,! 
white, and pnnted cotton good& hardware, 
earthenware, &c. Trade is in the hands^ of 
Greek merchants. Respecting the cultivation 
of silk in the Vilayet of Adrianople, Vice- 
Consul Blunt says :- •-** The mulberry-tree — 
the alba, or white-fraited species— grows 
e^ily and abundantly in Httse provinces. 
Vast plantations of it have been formed and 
successfully reared within the last thirty yegrs 
or so, capable of feeding a very considerable 
quantity of silkworms, and the growers^ be-| 
stow on them grea't care and attention, with a ! 
view to obtain from them a greater abundance ' 
of good leaves. Extensive cocooneries— called 
by the natives bojeliks — aLo exist in all the : 
producing district, besides other facilities! 
eminently conducive to the rearing of silk- : 
worms. The fact m that these districts pos- 
sess all the necessary elements but one for the | 
cultivation of good silk. What the cultivators ; 
require is a superior kind of sound eggs, 
which, I apprehend, is difficult to procure, i 
The principal native growers have made, and | 
continue to make, at considerable expense and 


trouble, very active efTorts in this direction, 
with a view to renovate the species with 
heattl^ larv». They import eggs of the best 
sort otsUkworm from France and Italy, from 
Persia and Japan, and other nrodudng coun- 
tries. . . . But a veiy small portion of the 
Adrianople rilk crop is manufactured in the 
country, most of it is exported abroad raw, 
principally to France. 80,000 Jb. weight 
of dried cocoons u the average iiuantity ma- 
nually consumed in the reming establish- 
ments.” Adrianople reeled silk Is much es- 
teemed in the French markets. 

Sheep ffttstamdry.’^The rearing of riieep 
is earned on extensively throughout the pro- 
vince. The two prominent breeds are the 
“ kivirjtk *’ and the karabash,” The former 
bear some affinity to the demi-merinos or 
** metis,” and are esteemed more highly than 
the “karabash,” which are reports as not 
unlike the sheep in Macedonia and Thessaly. 
The wool of the kiviijik is long, soft, and 
elastic, and twisted into ringlets: it is con- 
sidered superior to all the other wools ex- 
ported from Turkey, and is classted next to 
the merino and metis fleeces. The wool of 
the “ karabash *’ is exceedingly coarse. Four 
or five shepherds and six to ei^t dogs accom- 
pany a flock of zooo sheep. Of the sheep, 
one male is kept to twenty females. The 
lambing season u^ns in January in the low- 
lands, and late in February in the Balkan dis- 
tricts. The shearing takes place in May. A 
shearer can cut about 50 sheep a day. 


Return of Number and Value of Sheep and Goats in Vila vet of Adrianoflb 

DURING 1867. 


IVovince. 

Number of 
Sheep. 

Value of Sheep 

at 40 piastres 

each. 

Number of 
Goats. 


Adrianople 

PhiUppulis 

Slimnia 

Gallipoli...... 

Kodosto 

Totals 

1 , 9 X 0,000 

2 . 490.000 

2 . 023.000 

540.000 

320.000 

48.400.000 

56.800.000 

40.880.000 

22.600.000 

22.800.000 

900.000 

925.000 

905.000 
98,000 

6a, 000 

6,000,000 

•6,450,000 

6.150.000 

9.740.000 

2.800.000 

4 , 5 X 3,000 |i8o,48o,ooo 

778,000 

« 3 » 340 ,ooo 


Thus giving a total of 5,390,000 sheep and 
goats, representing so3,S.>o,ooo piastres, or 
XitAi9,73< sterling. The following account 
shows the cost, expenses, and quantity and 
value of the produce of a flock of sheep in 
2867. If we subtract the expenses from the 
receipts, we find a profit of 05,920 or nearly ap 
per cent, on origi^ outlay 

Cost. ^ Piastres. 

1,800 “kovorins” (ewes) at 45 piastres 

each 81,000 

250 “kotch” (rams) at 50 piastres 

each 7 fSoo 

50 “ketches’* (goats) at 40 piastre.^ 
each a,ooo 

Total cost, piastres ..•••• •• 9^,500 


Expenses. Piastres. 

Shepherds’ wages, including food, san- 
dals, &c. 8,000 

Tax, at 4 piastres per head 8,000 

Rent of nasture 6,500 

Barley, nay, and salt 7,000 

Sundry contingent expenses • • . 1,500 

Total, piastres 32,000 

Quantity and value of Produce. 

Piastres. Piastres. 
From sheep*— X, 400 lambs, 

at x6 piastres each 99,400 

9,000 okes of wool, at 9 

piastres per oke x8,ooo 

Milk, butter, and cheese .. 25 »odo 

Total valueof sheep produoe. 


85.400 
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From goats 40 kids, at >4 

piastres each 560 

Millc, butter, and cheese. . . • 500 

Wool or hair 450 


Total value of produce firom sheep 

and goats 56,9x0 

The average annual quantity of 
wool produced in the Vilayet is estimated at 
about 4,899,000 okes, or 132,475 cwt. Fully 
one-third is exported to foreign markets — the 
greater part to Marseilles: the remainder is 
retained for home consumption. Sheep's 
wool and wool in lime are only taken up tor 
foreign account. Lambs' wool is too short for 
the manufactories abroad. That in lime is 
obtained from the tanneries established in 
most of the towns in the Vilayet. 

The trade for foreign account begins in May, 
is very rife in June and July, and terminates 
in September. The wools arc exported un- 
washed ; the grease or yolk ’* is allowed to 
remain. A good average unwashed fleece 
weighs about 3 lb. 

Maimfnctories. — It is estimated that 
300,000 okes of wool are annually manufac- 
tured by the natives of the Vilayet into 
woollen and worsted stuffs. The manufac- 
tories are in the provinces of Philippolis and 
Slcmnta. The prbcipal productions are as 
follows 

Abba. A coarse, durable cloth, much used 
by the natives, it is made in pieces of an 
average length of xsj yards by 14 inches 
broad, weighing about 8t lb. 

Shayak, Cloth and flannel, made from fine 
wool, also very durable and much used, and 
more expensive than the abba. 

Kelintt. Carpets and rags dyed in bright 
fast colours. 

Keiche* A coarse kind of felt used for car- 
peting and horse-clothing. 

Aba-gaiton. Braid for cloaks. 

Yttn-haryi, Red sashes of various lengths, 
much used by the Mahommedans. 

Jhramu Small carpets and rugs, used for 
travelling, and horse-cloths. 

Tchorabs. Stockings for the military. 

Eldevens, Coarse kind of gloves. 

The textile art of the natives has improved 
a little within the last few years ; better sorts 
of Abba and Shayak cloths are now made by 
hand-looms, whioi have been adapted to the 
weaving of stripes, checks, and tvi^ills. ITiis 
improvement is owing to the introduction of 
foreign power-looms and carding-machines. 
An esublishment so furnished in Philippolis | 
produces annually about ;C4e,oco worth of 
cloth, and another in Slemnia emfdoys 400 ! 
hands, and consumes annually some 350,000 ; 
okes of wool. 

GoaU-hair\AxaA exported, but is mano&c- ; 
tured into carpets, felt, horse and cattle blan- 
l^ts, nose-lngs, bandages, saddle-bags, &c. 

goats of die Vilaji^et are esetmated to fur- 
spsh about 350,009 okes of hair, valued at 


ASetoarya 


1,750,000 piastrA 6 ^x 5 » 635 )* The average 
vmue of unwashed ^ts-hair is five piastres 
for one oke. • 

Sheeps lamb, goaf, and kid skins are 
bought largely for home and foreign consump- 
tion. The first sort, and considered very su- 
perior, is called "Sahtian:” it is made of 
goat-skins. The second sort, made of sheep- 
skins, is called *'Mechm," and is of inferior 
quality. The diflerent kinds of skins are col- 
lected from the butchers and others, and 
brought to the principal centres of the ei^rt 
trade— Adrianople, Philippolis, Rodosta, Gal- 
lipoli, Enos, and Burgas. I'he province of 
Adrianople exports about 85,000 lamb-skins 
Co England, and 60.000 kid-skins to England 
and France. The lamb-skins most esteemed 
in England weigh about 315 lb. per bale of 
120 pieces ; they arc sold at 4! to 5^ piastres 
each. Goat-skins arc cut up and made into 
sandals, pouches and thongs, &c., and some, 
when stripped off the slaughtered animals, 
are made into bags to contam oil, butter, and' 
cheese. 

Money, — xxe piastres ^ sterling; 4k 
piastres = x franc ; weight, t oke =! 2 lb. xsi ox. ; 
40 okes = X cwt. : 50 kilogrammes = x cwt. 

Adulteration, the act of debasing by mi 
improper mixture. Adulteration of com is 
effected by making use of a wrong metal or 
an undue alloy, or too great an admixture of 
the baser metals with gold or silver ; adulte- 
rating is somewhat less extensive than de- 
basing, which includes diminishing, clip- 
ping, &C. 

Ad Valorem, " according to the value ;** an 
assessment for duty by the Commissioners of 
Customs. 

Advance, the amount of money usually 
paid on consignment of goods ; the sum gene- 
rally amounts to about three-fourths of the 
invoice price. 

Adventure, a shipment of goods sent 
abroad under the charge of a supexcaig^o for 
sale on account of the shipper. 

Adventurine or Aventurine, a peculiar 
stone found in Bohemia, Silesia, and in seve- 
ral parts of France,^ of a yellowish-brown 
colour, speckled, brittle, and callable of 
taking a high polish* 

Advice, in commerce, means the informa- 
tion which passes from one merchant to 
another when the writer has dr.nwn a Bill of 
Excliongc on his correspondent ; or, in the 
case of goods, when a shipment has been 
made or a sale effected on account of the cor- 
respondent. ^ 

Asm, am or ame, a Genian liquid measure ; 
it is commonly of 20 v’crtels or 60 ma.sses ; at 
Heidelbetg it is of X2 vertels, and the vertelof 
four masses, which reduces the emu to 48 
masses; at Wurtemberg the aem is of 16 
yunbs, and the yune of xo masses, _ which 
makes the sum about x6o masses. This mea- 
sure is not the same as the aam of Amster- 
dam. 

ASstv AJ tYA, in geography, denotes an|um of 
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the sea whicK runs a good ypiy vithin land, 
soc^ as tlie Bristol Channel and many of the 
fiShtfnf Scotland. . 

Appa, on the coast of Guinea, is an ounce 
of gold; the half ounce is called 


PBKBOUKGH HAMBtf, a Secondary Rhine 

ntine |Mroduced near Coblentx. 

Appidavit is an oath in writing sipom to 
before a magistrate or some functionary au< 
thorised to aominister one. The usual forms 
are:— 

^Affidavit of die due.execution of a Prose- 
curion or letter of Attorney. 

A B of -f— maketh oath and saith that he 
was present and did see C D of — duly sign, 
seal and as his act and deed deliver the pro- 
cttration or letter of attorney hereunto an- 
nexed, tmd that the same C D subscribed 
agamst the seal of the said procuration or 
letter of attorney is of the proper handwriting 
said C 2 >, and the names of this de- 
ponent and of — subscribed to the said pro- 
curation or letter of attorney as witnesses to 
the due execution thereof are of this depo- 
nents and of the said — own proper respec- 
tive hand-writing. 

Affidavit of goods sold and delivered. 

A B of maketh oath and^ saith that 

D of named in the procuration or letter 

attorney herewith annexed is justly and 
truly mdeMed unto him, this deponent, in the 
sum of — sterling for goods and merchan- 
dise sold and delivered as more fully appears 
by the account also hereunto annexed* 

Affidavit few Money Paid, Lent and Advanced, 
Laid Out and Expended, &c., &c. 

A B of — — maketh oath and S4ith that C D 

of named in the procuration or letter of; 

attorney hereunto annexed is justly and truly 
indebted unto him this deponent in the sum 
««■ jC — sterlijig for so much money lent and 
advanced by this deponent, and also paid, lent 
out and expended to and for the use and for 
and on the account of him the said C D and 
for lawful interest accrued therein from the 
several and respective times of paying lend- 
ing and advancing the same, and also exclu- 
sive of lawful interest which has already or 
muy hereafter accrue and become due on the 
several bonds, bills, and notes according to 
the several and respective tenors thereof, as 
more fully appears by the said bonds, bills, ^ 
notes, and accounts, as tlie several authentic 
copies thereof {as the case may be), and by 
the general account current 1)etween the said 
C X> and him tK^i||eponent also hereunto 
annexed. And this; <^onent further saith 
that the sum of above mentioned is stiU 
justly dim 9ad owing to him this deponent, and 
flat hb deponemt hath not had or re- 
any part thereof, either from the mid 
C V nr of or Irom any other person orpersons 
^or on account of the said C save and 
is credited by the said account 
nod suhscribnd by him this depdient 


Ageoida . ' 


Affidavit for Goods Sold and Dehveted 
when made by a Clerk. . 1 

A B of—, clerk to Messrs. C And D of 

maketh oath and saith that E P of— — 

IS iustly indebted unto the said C and D for 
goods and merchandise sold and delivered to 
the said £ P and forwarded for them by this 
di^onent ; and this deponent ftttiher saith that 
the several accounts and invoices also here- 
unto annexed and marked A No. x (as the 
case maybe) were duly extracted from the 
books of the said C and D and examtned by 
him this deponent. 

Quaker’s Affirmation. 

A B of — (being one of the people called 
Quakers) solemnly affirmeth that, Ac. (as in 
affidavits only you say affirmeth instead of 
maketh oatl^'and affixmaut instead of depo- 
nent affirmed, &c. 

African Lard is obtained by jriipresrion 
from the kernel of the nut of the Etais 
Cuineensist a native of the coast of Guinea, 
and has properties dissimilar to the )palra oil 
from the same tree. It has the appearance of 
hard butter, is very beautiful, rich, and clear, 
and for cookingpurposes is unexcelled by the 
best \ 9 xd.—>SimmeKds. 

Afslagers are auctioneers at Amsterdam 
who are appointed by the'mumcipal authorities 
to attend public sales. They bear also the 
name of vendic meesier. 

Aft, on hoard ship, is the same as abaft. 

Afwbslad a copper coin of one of the pro- 
vinces of Sweden. 

Agal, a woollen cord used in an Arab head*' 
dress, manufactured and sold according to 
quality at from to to 125 piastres each* 

Ag ALLOC tr&T or Acallochum, a species of 
aloes wood, odoriferous, variegated and acri- 
monious to the taste, of hard substance, dif- 
iicuit to bum, but when it takes fire a quantity 
of sap runs from it, which is used for medical 
purposes. 

Agar-agar an edible seaweed found in 


sort of paste applicable to many useful pnr» 
poses. 

Agatb, (Ger. Achat ^ Du. Achnat, Da. 
and Sw. A^at, Fr. Agaie^ It., Sp., and Port. 
Agata^ Rus. and Pol. apn^ous stone, 
ukes its name from a nver m mdly Achates, 
where it was first discovered. It t$ varied in 
its colour and the figures it r^esents, as in . 
many are observed the figure of n d<n*e, and 
when soil is called yhassmates ; when the form 
is that of a horn itis named hmckateS, and it 
bears the title of dendraebates when the figures 
are those of trees. In cdour, many are of a 
dark ash or black, others are tawny, atid btltert 
again the colour of coral. ' 

Agatx, an instrument used ^y gold win 
drawers, which bears the jewel pf uus name 
in the qeatre of.it. 

Agbkda, another (etm for saemoraoduai 
book. 
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Agbnt is a d^ty, broker, or procucator. emlsenle purloin unkiiUy waste destoey or 
He is a person entrusted with ihe manage- mimpend any of the flobds money moneys 
ment of prope^ by a firm, public oompany, menmndize orefiects otthe said- — orhiscbr- 
or, la the case of army agents, by private inoi- respondents or any of them. And jdso that 

viduals. He is expected to execv^ the in- he the said his executors or adDainistra- 

structions of his employer to the letter, and if tors shall and will from time to timeahd at all 
these axe left <^pen he must be guided by the times during the said term upon Psqoest make 
practice at the place where he resides. His and give unto the said — — his executors or 
ffemtmeratibn is usually by commisaon, the administrators a full just true and perfect 
amount of which varies from x to 4 per cent. account and reckoning in writing of ahd for 
AGOOUnp-Bui^ a description of fine silk all money which he shall receive m or pay out 
produced in India. . and of all goods which he shall at any time 

Agio, a Venetian word signifying aid, which during the said term receive in or deliver out 
is used in commercial matters to express the upon the account and for the use of the said 

difference in value between cash and paper or any of his correspcmdents or by the 

money. It is similar to exchange and, in assur- order or directions of the said « — . And also 
ance, premium. that the said <— • his executors or administra- 

Agito or Giro, a small weight of Pegu s two tors shall and will and truly pay or cause to 
agitos make a hiuf bizm and me biza weighs a be paid unto the said— — his executors or ad- 
hundred tecalLs, equal to two pound five mimstrators, all such sum or sums of money 
ounces heavy, or three pound mne ounces as shall appear to be due upon the fiiot of 
light weight of Venice. every such account or accounts. And also 

Agreement f&r a clerk la go fa adroad,-^ that the said shall not nor will at anytime 

Articles of agreement indented made &c. be- or times during the said term trast or deliver 

tween and of — — of the one part, and forth upon credit any of the moneys goods 

— ~ of ; of the other part, witness that the wares and merchandize of the said or any 

^d for the consideration hereinafter men- of his correspondents to any person or per- 

tioned doth hereby for himself his executors sons whatsoever without the special license 

and administrators, covenant, promise, and and consent of him the said . And the said 

agree, to and with the said bis executors, — — doth for himself, his executors, and ad- 

administrators and assigns, by these prc.sents, xninLstrators covenant promise, and agree to 

that he the said^ — — shall and will when re- and with the said his executors and admi- 

quired by the said — go on board and sail in nistrators that he the said shall and will 

and with such ship or vessel as shall be pro- in consideration of the said services so to be 

vided by the said — for Madras aforesaid, done and perfonned by him the said as 

and immediately on his arrival there will enter aforesaid pay and allow or cause to be paid 

into service of tne said for and during the and allowed unto him the said *— the yearly 

term of three years to-be accounted from his salary of by even and equal portions Ac. 

arrival at Madras aforesaid ^ and shall and will And it is hereby declared and agreed by and 

dwell continue and abide with the said at between the said parties that if the said 

Madras aforesaid or elsewhere and him dili- his executors or administrators after the ar- 
genily and faithfitlly serve during tiie said rival of the said - — at Madras aforesaid shall 

term in keeping the books of account of him find him not capable or if the said shall 

the said — — and in such other employment not be diligent and faithful in the doii^ and 

business and affairs as the said shall think performing of the service and business ofkeep- 

proper to employ him during the said term, ing the b^ks and accounts of the said or 

ana herein shall from time to time and at all such other business wherein he shall employ 
times during the said term do observe per- him in his trade and merchandise as afore- 
form and fulfil the lawful and reasonable com- said that then and in any of the said cases 

xnands and directions of the said without the said his executors or administrators 

disclosing the same or any of his correspond- after a month's notice or warning in writing 
ence or the secrets of his employment busi- for that purpose given to the said — shaU 

ness, or dealings, to any person or persons and may discharge the said from^ his said 

whatsoever,. and shall not or will not during service, he paying him for his service up to 
the said term correspond with any person or and in full to the time of his discharge, and 
perponsconespondingwiththesaid— — noruse the sum of^ — - for his passage to England, 
any traffic or dealings for himself or on ac- And the said—- his executors or administra- 
count of any other person or persons without tors or either or any of them shall^ not from 

the consent of the said — first had and ob- such the said discharge of the be 

cained for that pu^se in writing. And the chargeauetoallow orpaytothesaid— — all or 
said — — doth for him.se1f his executors and ad- any part of the said yearly sums aforesaid for 
ministmtors further covenant and promise and such time tf the said three years which shall 

agree to and with the .said his executors be then to come and unexpired anything 

and administrators that he the said— -shall therein conridned to the contrary thereof in 
and will from, time to time during the said any wise notwithstanding. In witness, fi:c. 
tenn write and keep a true and perfect account .. AevARDtENTS, a ^Spanish liquor di^illed 
and accounts for him the said —and will not from riie grape, and of ordinary quality. 
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A Huu^n on board ship,^ an expression bale, aggregating ;C4a<ooo,ooo dollars, or 
used when a vessel ties over against the wind ;C7, 409,^3 xor. ; at exchange 5 dollars 60 c. 
and sea with fastede»nvas in the teeth of a per A. Trade* See MostLS, the otdy seaport 
storm. of the State. 

Aigkis. a peculiar stone of a greenish blue Alabaster ([Ger. Du. Da. Sw. AahaeUr^ 
colour, without lustre, hard, but does not po< It. Sp. and Port. AlaJbasiro. Fr. Al^tre, 
Hsh well, which serves as currat coin on Rus. a stone not unlike marble but 

the Gold Coast of Africa. The natives break softer, used by sculptors in executing small 
it up into small pieces, and bore holes througli sutues, vases, columns, &c., &c. 
the centre of these for the purpose of wearing Alamodk, a thin glossy black silk, diuedy 
a string of them as ornaments round the neck, used for hoods, mourning scarves, &c. 

Aipv, a Brazilian liquor made from a species Alb, a Turkish coin, more commonly known 
of raantct^ and consumed in the country, as asper. 

AizsN, a liquor of Tartary, prepared from Alda Flora, a dry wine similar to Rhenish, 
cows' milk. the produce of Minorca. 

Akkad, manufactures of silk cords in Cairo. Albacbtb, a Spanish wine of ordinary qua- 

Akyab is a town in the province of Ara- lity, the produce of New Castile, 
kaa, of great importance as a rice port. Albrrnud, a kind of camlet made in the 

>S»53d* Levant. 

Alabama ('*here we rest"), one of the Alcanka is a drug brought from the Levant 
United States of N. America, bounded N. by for dyeing purposes. 

Tennesse, E. by Georgia, S. by Florida and Alcavala was a tax at one time levied in 
the Gulf of Mexico, i^d W. by^Missisrippi, Spain on the transfer of property whether 
A rea, 50,733 square nules, or 33,462,080 acres, movable or immovable. 
rrp. 1,002,240. LaU between 30^ xo', and 35" Alcohol £Fr. Esi^tdevin^Gte, IVeingnsi, 
N. Jwin. between 85* and 88* yd W. Ceutt^ IL S/trito at vtusj is a liquid which forms 
fies 52, viz., Autauga, Baldwin, Barbour, the intoxicating principle of fermented liquors. 
Benton, Blount, Bibb, Butler, Chambers, It is by the disullatlon of such liquors that 
Clark, Choctaw, Cherokee, Coffee, Conecuh, ardent spirits are obtained, and they receive 
Coosa, Covington, Dale, Dallas, De Kalb, the names of brandy, rum, gin, and whisky, 
Fayette, Franklin, Greene, Hancock. Henry, according to the nature of the substance cm- 
Jackson, Jefferson, lawrence, Lowndes, Lau> }>loyed, but in every case consist almost en* 
derdale, Limestone, Macon, Madison, Marion, tirely of three ingredients, viz., alcohol, water, 
Marengo, Marshall, Mobile, Monroe, Mont> and a little oil or re.sin, to which they owe 
goroery, Morgan, Pirken.s, Pike, Ran^ their flavour and colour. When these hquids 

dolphiHosseU, Shelby, Sl Clair, Sumter, Talla* are redistilled, the first portion that comes 
dega, Tallapoosa, Tuscaloosa, Walker, Wash- over is a fine light transparent fluid, known 
ington, and Wilcox. Ciiie*and Tewns, Theca* an commerce by the name of rectified spirit, 
pital is Montgomery. Commercial metropolis, When :ui highly rectified as possible, the 
Mubile. The other important towns are Huns* specific gravity of the liquid obtained does 
vllle, Tuscaloosa, Florence, Marion, Talladega, not appear to be less tlmii ‘820 and is generally 
Athens, and Jacksonville. Minerah. Coal, more. Alcohol cannot by this process be de* 
iron, lime, and marble ; red ochre, lead, and prived of the whole of the water with which 
manganese are met with. Iron is found in it is combined, but by redistillation with hot 
abundanceinShelby, Bibb, Jefferson, and Tus* muriate of lime it is procured of the specific 
caloosa counties ; also bituminous coal of a gravity '791 at 63* or *796 at 60* Fah. In this 
good quality. ** There are salt, sulphur, and state it is the strongest that can at present be 
chalybeate springs in difierent sections of the produced, and it is therefore called pure or 
State. Gold has been found in St. Clair CQun- absolute alcohol The^ alcohol of commerce 
ty." Variegated marbles are found on the U never so strong as this, the specific gravity 
nvers, particularly on the Cahawba and in is seldom under *837. In this state it is fra- 
Talladega county. Products, Cotton, In* grant, limpid, colourless, volatile, innammahle, 
dlan com, oats, wheat, ive, rice, wool, hay, and of a pungent agreeable taste. — WatrrsOH* 
peas, and beans ; barley, buckwheat, tobacco, A-Les, on Doard ship, is a term only uMd 
sugar, butter, potatoe.Sj wine, cheese, hops, when the wind crossing or flanking the tine 
flax, and silk ; fruit, live stock, hooey, mo* of a ship's course presses upon the masu and 
laascs, &c. Timtdr* Oak, poplar, hickory, sails so as to make her lie over on one side 
dKcsmut, mulbmry, cypress, loblolly; and pine, which is called the lee side, hence when the 
Manufaciures, Bight cotton mills, 25,1^ wheel is moved round to tab side it b said 
^indib, usis^ a,8;m,5o6 Ib. of cotton yeariy. to be a*lee or haKl*a*lee« 

'l^c average yam is 27, and the average per Alscar, used in dyeing, is sour ale. 
spinner xxa ; 14 foiges furnaces, producing Albnqubr, a secontbclass wineof Estrema* 
2,537 tons of casting ; pig and wrought iron dura, Portugal, of a imatity resembling an in* 
value ;C^o, 876 ; disulhng inconsiderable ; 149 ferior Bordeaux branoT 
tanneries, producing £ 335 ^^^ worth of leathw Aleppo, an inland city of Asiatic Toricey, 

yearly. . Produce, Cotton prindpally ,crop in the North of Syrisq 'aAd situated on mo 
about 400,000 bales, averaging 105 doUatt par Kttwadc Adf* 36* W/ BdO, 37* to* Ek 
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Alexandria 


Alexandria 


xoo,coo. Export* (from Alexandretta and inches. Generaljr, m all the provinces die 
Mersyna}. Cotton, wool, gall-nuts, silk, cereals, earth is worked to a depth of about 15 inches, 
tobacco, camlets, gold and silver tissttes. &c. but if strong and humid ^depthis great. 
Imports, CofTee, sugar, grey and pnnted Holes are then made of about three or four 
calicoes, hardware, &c. &C. Aleppo is one of inches in diameter and as many in depth, 
the great centres of Turkish commerce, whence From two to four grains of cotton seed are 
caravans convey European merchandise to then dropped, after these seeds have been 
Bagdad, Bussorah, and the Persian seats of soaked in water for twenty-four hours to soften 
trade. For details of trade see Alex andketta them and to hasten the termination. The 
andMERSYNA. ’ seed is always, sown in March and April. 

Alexandria (T.skenderyeh), a seaport of About a y.ard is left between these holes, and 
Egypt on the Mediterranean, z4 miles W. of the plants are allowed to grow up in the same 
the most westerly branch of the Nile, and hole from the height of one foot to three 
iia miles N.W. of Cairo. Lai, 31" 12' p" N. without injur^hcreby to the- growth. 

Lon, 29“ sx' 40" E. Pep, Z7o,ooo. Ports. R* GUddon,^ The plants are weeded when 
Rosetta and Damictta, situated on the E. and four inches high, ana during the first, .second, 
W. of the Nile. Manufactures. Coarse white and third years they are pruned to increase 
cotton clothing for soldiers, cotton and wool their productiveness. The height attained in 
stuff for the women, dyeing. Manchester grey the first year is three feet to six, after which 
calico, and gold and silver work ; agricultural the tree diminishes in size. **The cotton crop 
labour, railways, and canals absorb a great commences the first year, as it does in others, 
portion of the lower class. Agriculture. Good in the month of July, and when the weather 
crops of grass and grain of all kinds and an is not too cold it finishes in January; but if 
imj^nant yield of cotton, which is the principal the winter sets in early the gathering is over 
productirniof the count^. There are about injllecember. . .. . The pods are picked off the 
4,000,000 feddans or acres of land under cultt- shrub and collected chiefly by women and 
vatton in Egypt. The best land is that ad- children, who may each gather in one day 
joining the Nile onaccount of thewater supply, about 18 pounds of cotton. After being stored 
The ordinary land tax is of ztv piastres of 97I ia the villages it undergoes the process of 
to the L per acre for first quality of inherited drying in the sun and in ovens, so that the seed 
ground, for second quality zoopiastres, and third may be separated from the cotton with greater 
quality 00 piastres. Almdics or grants of land facility. . . . The crop of a single plant b about 
pay half. Nearly all the land in Lower Egypt a pound and a quarter, groas weight, the first 
IS rated as first quality. The aggregate sum year ; in the second it gives from a pound and 
payable per acre is about 8j, The taxation a quarter to two pounds, and the same quan- 
ts so oppressive that many of the fellahs and tity in the third year. A man cultivates as 
many of the large sheikhs arc being rapidly much as four fcodans of ground (fully equal 
reduced to a state of beggary from a condition to four acres), each feddan containing about a 
of comparative prosperity. In many villages thousand cotton trees.”^ After being ginned 
ihe men fly on the approach of the laxgatherer, and packed the gross weight of a bale averages 
having already parted with everything belong- *30 rottlcs, equiVialent to 22S lb. or 2x9 lb. 
ing to them, including even their wives* jewelry, nett weight, after allowing for weight ^ sack- 
The cotton of Egypt is that known as " Jumcl*' ing and coniage. The cantar, by which the 
or Maho,*' a fine clean staple, which was dis- cotton is bought is now equal to 96 lb. 
covered in 1820 by a Frenchman named Exports. Of the shipments of cotton from 
Jumel then on a visit to Cairo. The plant Egypt in 1867, England Kceived 188,550 
IS cultivated in a rich strong soil retentive bales against 246,438 bal^ in 1866; France 
of moisture i where the shrub can acquire an received 25,836 hades against 349707 in x866, 
abundant sap and furnish well filled pros. ** In and Austria received 23,674 bales against 
Lower Egypt the earth in which it is intended z6,85z in x866. The total amount of cereals 
to sow the cotton is only once laboured. In exerted in 1867 was x,o48,687 against only 
the Saced, or upper provinces, If the soil be 172,682 in z866. The following table^ shows 
friable or light it is ivorked twice ; furrows are the comparative amounts and values in 1863 
then traced at a distance of forty or fifty | and 2867:— > 
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Alaxandretta 


A^eria 


like mincipal buy«rs of the cereal shipments 
«t» Fi^ee and England. 14 w other exports 
asre augar, guiw, mother-of-j^l, 

ostrich featht^ hides, wool, druj^, 
rags, w. Manchester grey, white, 

and printed calicoes, unbleached yarns, cop- 
per, coals, hardware, earthenware, woollens, 
&C, 'llie total value of imports in 1867 was 
jC 6 ,o 8 ^, 08 Ot fg ame t: in t866. oksj^ 

finr, ine total number of vessels of all nations 
which arrived in 1867 was 3,181, of *,746ii^ 
tons, against 3 , 703 » « **» 

Trade between the vanned Kingdom and 
Egypt is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Greek merchants of Manchester and Liverpool. 

Ausxakoiistta (Iskanderoon), the chief 
seaport of Aleppo, distant 70 mil^ W. and aa 
miles K. of Antioch, situated on the £. coast m 
the bay which bears the same name. Lai. 3d* 
3S'N. ^^‘5.000. Skii^A 

269 Britidi vessels entered and cleared during 
1869, with an aggregate tonnage of 132,787; 
ISO French vessels, 105.000 tons ; xo8 Egyptian 
vessels, 85,200 tons ; and 196 coasting vessels, 
under Turkish colours, 7,8^9 tons. These 
figures show a considerable increase on thd^e 
of the last few years, owing to a revival of 
trade and the coange of routes made bv the 
caravans to and &om the interior or the 
country, on account of thegreatersecurity now 
existing in the dtstaricts occupied by nomadic 
tribes m the province than in those of the 


Goods Eitported. 


Artides. 

gaaattty. 

Value. 


KDos. 

Fnmes. 

Cotton. 

9,131,360 

3tS35»doo 

Wool 

3 , 131,600 

4 , 7 tx. 8 oo 

Gall nuts...,.,.... 

78S1330 

1,308,300 

3 i)lc 

^ 49.350 

1.480,500 

Cereals .......... 

Manufactrd. goods 

0,1x0,700 

366,730 

3^055.350 

0,393,000 

Tobacco & tumbak 

364,910 

417,040 

Total 

11.9x9.970 

30,801,490 


Theabove goods^ where exported to^ with 
respective amounts :•» 



Quaatity. 

Francs. 

KUo8.‘ 

Francs. 

5.515.390 

8 , 6 ox,xoo 

523.010 

592.250 

8,624,050 

x, 47 x,ooo 

a.734.830 

8,757,000 

522.890 

1,380,140 


30,801,490 


neighbourhood. 

Goods Imported in 1869. 


Articles. 

Quantity, j 

Value. 


Francs. 

1 KiJo&l 

Coffee 

175,980 

i 281,568 

Sugar 

389,160 

1 454,030 

Water twist 

395,000 

i 2,950,000 

Cloth 

48,340 

1 926,800 

Manufactrd. goods. 

2,747,98s 

23,171.830 

Hardware 

516.700 

*,033,400 

Cochineal 

98,450 

2,4x1.250 

SUks and silk stuffs. 

X 2 Z, 6 oO 

3,648.000 

Paper 

199,900 

399,800 

Total 

4.589,* «5 

35,278,718 


The above Goods were Imported from 


Coantries. 

Quantity. 

Value. 


Franca 

Kilos. 

England ........ 

, 2,725,070 

21,866,686 

France. 

• ». * 35,255 

7.344,980 

Italy 

51,600 

330,130 

Gred» 

- 72,475 

501,800 

Ttukey ........ 

* 393.935 

4,758,320 

Sgn* 

. 2zo,y8o 

686 , 8 x 3 

Tottl..,, 

4.589 , **5 

85.278,718 


Consul and Lloyd's agent, J. H. Skene. 
Postage. Letters not exceeding ox, 6dP. 

Aleyor, a red wine of Spain, the produce of 
Minorca. 

Alfandica, the name of the custom-house 
at Lisbon. 

Algeria [Fr, d/ger/f], a French colony on 
the W. coast of Africa, formerly a subordinate 
lart of the Turkish Empire. The countiy is 
situated between Lot. 35*37' s" N. ; extending 
from Len. 2*ii'W. to 8 ss'^E., bounded on 
the N. by the Mediterranean, on the E, by 
Tunis, on the S. by Sahara, and W. by 
Morocco. Pcf. 2,921,346. European popm 
French born or naturalized, 122, 1 19 ; Spaniard, 

g '],5xo; Italian.^, 16,655; Anglo-Maltese, 10,627; 

ermans, 5*430: other nationalities, 4,643: 
Museulman pojp. In civil territory and 
centres of colonization in military territory. 
317,098; in military territory, 2,434*974. leraef- 
33.9Sa‘ European population has 

increased 35*1^ since i 86 x, and the Mabome- 
dan has dimiiuslied 8^779 during the same 
time. CohnisMtion. Government lands are 
sold at jsrices fixed by the Governor-General 
in Coundl, according to estimates made on the 
spot The various descriptions of land are 
classed as follows 

xst class. Land irrigable, fitted for high cults* 
vation and the cstabhshment of hydiraulic mn** 
chinery. 

and doss. Land arable, fitted for pasturage, 
^ class. lAod Ud sml, roclty^ «com dtfi|» 
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The following are the^mnditions of the sale : j 

xst Payment to be made by ammal instal- 
merux, the first being payable at the moment j 
of the sale. Repstration is made at the ex- 
pense of the acquirer, who receives his title 
within a month. 

end. The purchaser is put in possession on 
payment of the first instalment. 

3rd. No charge is made for the valuation of 
the land. 

4th. The sale is cancelled hi case of non- 
payment of the instalments. 

5tfa. Thelwt raitO'of interest is, payable on 
the instalmezim not paid at once. Thui r.*itc 
was originally fixed at £xo per cent., but it 
has since been reducea to £s cent. 

This system was comment in x866. Du- 
ring that year 33,835 acres of land were sold, 
and realised £ 36,7x8. During 1867 the sales 
amounted to 12,750 acres^ valoid at ^3,563. 

Finance and Trade. The following sum- 
mary of the finance and trade of Algeria every 
tenth year, since 1830. will show the rapid pro- 
gress made by this colony : — 


Finance. , 

Trade. 1 

1 Years. Recdpjts.. 

Expbnditure. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

1830 

Z 840 

tSso 

x 86 o 

186 s 

Francsi 

350,059 

5 , 6 x 0,706 

X9.63a,27X 

38 , 908 , 9 ^ 

43 , 341,927 

Francs. 

x 8 ,ooo 

7 , 306,372 

27.9S9»3S8 

1 39i47»i729 

47 * 470,363 

Francs. 

5 , 000,000 

31 . 700.000 

87 . 900.000 

194 . 700.000 

175 . 200.000 

Francs. 

1 . 500.000 

2 . 500.000 

6 . 700.000 
49 , 000,000 ’ 

100 , 000,000 


The SLgsrcgstte amount of every decade from 1830 to i860, and 5 years to 1S65, was;— 
i 830«40« - 1840-50. x8so-<5o. i86o'S. 

Francs.... 701,172,568 7^i993>9o8 3j009,8oo,ooo 763,700,000 

Excess of Expenditure 60,581,154 Total Trade (35 years) 3* 773,500,000 


These figures show that Algeria has cost 
France >£^2,423,945 during the ajj years suc- 
ceeding the conque.st, and for which the com- 
mercial advantages have amounted to nearly 
>160, 000, 000. 

"The rate of importance of the countries 
trading with the colony will be found in the 
following statement 

Per cent. 


f For consumption , 
!• ranee ^ re-exportation 

Spain 

Barba^ States 

Italy 

Sweden and Norw.ay 

Austria 

Turkey 

Mexico 

Greece 

Bussia 

Germany 

Other Ceunirics 


89*53 

3'5» 

2'OX 

1 46 
0*73 
0*47 
0.34 
0*09 
0*07 
0'o6 
o’03 
o‘ox 
0’02 


The exports of Algeria have been exported 
at the following rate 

Per cent. 

France 79*28 

Great Britain 9 03 

Spain 4*50 

Italy 3*55 

Barbary States a’oS 

Belgium... 1*17 

Egypt ijp, o*'24 

Portugal , o'xa 

Turkey 0*02 

Other eouhtries o*ox 


Hanks. The bank of Algeria has branches 
at Oran, Constantine, and Bone. The business 
transacted in 1865 amounted to ^1^,133,985, 
in x866 ^3,853,168, and in 18^ ;^9oo,X32. 
The dividends of the head omce on each 
share of 500 francs were for the same periods 
respectively 60, 62, and O3 francs. 

Algiers, ;ihe capital of Algeria, on the Me«> 
diterranean coast. Ze/. 36^47' 20" N. Lm. 
3* 4' 33" E. pop. 53,455. Industries. Silks, 
stuffs, woollens, and small wares. Agricul- 
ture OP THE Provin'cb. Cereals. Gram te- 
tums amount to 80,000 quarters. Cottoiu, lls 
cultivation is on a very bmited scale. In 1857 
only 30 acres were planted, producing 8,786 of 
the staple. F/ax. 4,370 acres arc under culti- 
vation, producing about 2,5x3,838 lb. of linseed, 
3,529,988 lb. of straw, and 210,653 lb. of dax. 
Tobacco. The amount produced in 1867 is not 
given, further than that it surpassed that of 
1866 by 393,836 lb., valued atZ6»783- *rh^ 
quantity exported in 1867 was 36,800 cwts. of 
raw and manufactured tobacco. Oil seeds. 
1,750 acres of colza and other oil-productng 
plants returned about 9,680,000 lb. of seeds. 
Olives. The principal drop is that of Kabylia. 
X105 mills are employed in expressing the oil. 
The amount eimorted is estimated at 64,000 
cwis. Vines. The vine disease shows a t«- 
dency ta disappear in Algiers. The superficies 
planted in 1867 were X9,377 acreSi or 4,297 
acres more than the previous year. This pro- 
duced 880,000 imperial gallons of wine besides 
fruit. Silk. 95 persons engaged in rearing 
silkworms realized 7,656 lb. of cocoons m 
1867, the average prwSfc of adiich was about 
32. s<f. per Ibi- Forests, In this, province the 
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. area of fbr«^ land is TSO^oooKacrai!, or 7 per 
cent, of 1^ entire supenicies. 

ImpovU. Chiefly cheese, flour, vegetahles, 
^flTee, saggar, buildin# materials, wine, ^lass, 
stile, cotton, linen, and woollen manulactures : 
earthenware, cast-iron and steel, &c. 

ExparU, Sheep, leeches, silk, hom& cereals, 
hides, flruit, tobacco^ oils, rags, ores, &c. 

Unfits* Raw and manulactuTed goods enter 
free ; tonnage duties on foreign shipping has 
been abolished ; the coasting trade is open to 
all nations : the custom-houses on the frontier 
have been abolished. 

Skipping and Natdgatitn. The following is 
a statement of the relative amount of tonnage 
nf cadi nation trading with Algeria 


pMMieh 

Per Cent. 

Spanish 

................ 

Ill 

English 

Niirurec'ian 

.. ... 335 


AuatriAn 

Portuguese 

Greek 


Barbary States . * * 

Mecklenburg 

German 


Roman 


Dutch 0.03 


Algokithbn, an ^bic word, expressive of 
numerical computation. 

Alicante a seaport of Sp.iin and capital of | 
a province of the same name. Lai, 38” so' N. | 
Ltn, o* vf W. Pop, 31 , 000 . Products. Those 
of Valencia, such as com, oil, silk, grass, soda, ; 
cotton and linen fabrics wine, dec. Imports, \ 
Coal prind^n^, the values of which are dimi- ! 
oishing, as it is probable that the centre of i 
Spain wtU soon be supplied with coal and coke 
from the mines of Bclmez and Espiei, in riie 
pmvince of Cordova, a railway to connect this 
with the Andahismn line having just been 
finished. The following statement shows value 
of trade at this port for the years X865-67. 





Value 

Value 


Ships. 

Tons. 

or 

of 



Imports. 

Exports, 

British 





Shiijging. 

x8fii 

\ 

18,9x5 

27,395 

62^44 

51,854 

6 x,xo 7 

33.593 

i&6f 

X08 1 

34,039 

34,833 

43,344 

Spanish 

Shipping. 





1865 

x866 

q 

sa3.*42 
98, *98 

unknwn. 

9 $ 

unknwn. 

u 

1867 

Other 

Nations. 

sfi 

103,154 

m 

•t 


99 S 

49»Sfl3 

199,7x7 

X04,62s 

x860 

z 96 f 

ttf 

Wf 

31, 137 

30,8<S3 j 

Ir 

H 


The Mole^ which has « fixed light 95 feet in 
height,, has been so enlarged that vessels 
drawing ss fret of water can freely discharge 
there. 

Aucskoe, an European plant, from which 
flax is prepared and made into cloth. 

Audadb^ an instrament used for taking 
altitudes, distances, &c. 

Au^uakt Part, in arithmetic, is that num- 
ber which cannot measure any o^er exactly 
without leaving some remainder. 

Aliquot Part is that part of a number or 
quantity which will exactly measure it without 
any remainder. 

ALiCALms Salts, although divided into 
two kinds, the fixed and volatile, and the former 
ifito two species, vegetable and mineral, possess 
many properties in common. These are— x. 
In taste acrid and pungent, a. A tendency to 
dissolve*animaI substances and reduce them to 
a gelatinous substance. 3. An attraction for 
acids, with a. power of separating earths and 
metals from ttiem. 4. They change the blue 
vegetable juices to green, the green to yellow, 
the yellow to orange, the orange to rra, and 
the red to purple. 5. They unite with oils, and 
destroy or injnrc almost all kinthi of colours ; 
but can be put upon cloth. Hence their use in 
the process of bleaching, frc. Vegetahl* 
alkali, in the pure state, is of a white colour 
when dry, and very caustic to the taste. Mint* 
rv*/ or AWri/ alkali diflfers from^ vegetable in 
having less attraction for acids, in being more 
easily fusible by itself, and forming a more 
soluble compound witii the vitriolic add. 
Volatile alkali diflers from the others in being 
unable to resist the fire, and being entirely re- 
solvable into a permanently elastic fluid, called 
alkaline air. Its powers on colour are also con- 
siderably weaker than those of the fixed alka- 
lies. When procured immediately by the dis- 
tillation of any substance capable of yielding it^ 
it is obtained in a state similar to that in which 
the alkaUes are usually met with, vir. : half 
mild and half caustic. By ex'iiosiitg the liquid 
alkali to a gieat quantity of fixed air, we may 
at lairt have it i^rfectly mild and neutralised, 
in whidi state it appears as a white !»alt ex- 
tremely volatile, though less so than the pure 
caustic alkali. From the following table may 
be seen the compounds resiulting from the vari- 
ous combinations uf the alkaline sal.tswith the 
different acids t— 


X. Vtgtfmble fixed Alkali^ condiueduiih 


Vitriolic acid .... 
Nitrons acid.. .. .. 

Marine acid 

Acetous acid 

Acid of Tartar.. .. 
Add of Borax 
Add of Phos- 1 


pkorus, &c. . . 
Saccharine acid, 

Ac. 

Aerialadd 


'Vitriolated tartar. 
Nitre. 

Sal digestious. 
Terra foliata tartan. 
Soluble tartar. 

(Anomalous salts, 
. whose properties 
have not been as* 
(certained. 


I Mild or aerated al* 

kdi* 
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AIM 


t» FmU or Mineral fixidAUtaH^cm^intd 
nt^ 

Vitrkdic acid ‘I TGIaubers salt 


Vttndlic acid. 
Nitrous acid. 
Marins acid .. 

Acetous acid. 


Acid of Tartar... 
Acid of Borax 
Acid of ’ Plios-'i 
phorus, &c. . . f 
Saccharine acid, { 

&c ; 

Aerial acid. ....... 


Cubical nitre. 
Common salt 

{ A salt resembling 
terra foliata tar^ 
tari, which does 
not deliquate. 
Rochelle salt 
Borax. 

Unknown salts. 
.Mild fossil alkali 


3. VoUttUe Alkali^ cotnhinedmiik 
1 ( f Vitriolic ai 


Add of Tartar . 


Acid of Borax .... 

Add of Phoq;>horus 

Saccharine add, \ 
&c. i 

Aerial add 


f Vitriolic ammo- 
©*■ Glauber’s 

Vitriolic aad . . . . 

Iniac. 

Nitrous ammo' 

Nitrons add - niac, or volatile 

nitre. 

Marine Kid JSS?""*"*" 

moniac. 

Acetous acid...*.. Spiritus Mindercri. 

^ /A salt which 

. i . I shoots into line 
Add of Tartar .... ‘ 8 1 long crystals, and 

**• [does not deli* 

' quate in the air. 
Add of Borax .... An anomalous salt 

( Microcosmic salt 
or essential salt of 
unne. 

»<=«. } ] Anomaloua nlu. 

( Volatile sal am- 
moniac, or salt of 
hartshorn 

Allbgbas, or Allegias, is a mineral manu- 
factured in the East Indies of two descriptions, 
one being of cotton, and the other from the 
fibre of lurhs, somewhat similar to flax or 
hemp. 

Allbvbukb, a Swedish brass cotu, value one 
halfpenny. 

Allegation, in arithmetic, is a ruleoropm- 
tion whereby questions are resolved relating 
to the mixture of divers commodities or in- 
nedients ti^ether, with the value and eflect 
Uiereof ; being of two kinds, medial and alter- 
nate. Allegauon medial shows what the mean 
price ofa potmd. ounce, &c., is worth when 
several quantities of several values are mixed 
together* Allegation alternate shows how 
much of various kinds of samjdes may be 
taken to make up any assigned quantity of 
a compound which shall he worth a price 
propose 

AtLocatiOK, the adoutting or allowing of 
an article in an account.' 

Alloy is the proportion of a baser metal 
idxed with a finer one. In coining, alloy is 


necessary, bedaltse (z) the mixture of the 
metals which when smelted from the mines 
are not petfectly pore :^a) the saving the ex- 
pense it must otherwise cost if they were to be 
refined ; (3) the necessity of rendering them 
harder by mixing some parts of other metals 
with them, to prevent the diminution of weight 
by wearing, in passii^ from hand to hand ; 
(4) the mriting of foreign gold or com which is 
alloyed ; (5) the charges of coinage, which 
must be made good by the profits arising from 
the money coined ; (6> the duty belonging to 
the Sovereign on account of the power she has 
to cause money to be coined in her do- 
minions. In estimating the alloy of gold it 
is by carats ; and that of silver by penny^ 
weights. 

Almadib, a kind of canoe used on the Mala- 
bar coast 

Al.uanack, a table containing a calendar 
of days and months of the year, the rising 
and setting of tlie sun, the moon’s age, Ac. Ac. 

AlmbnB| a weight used for weighu^ saffron 
on the Indian coast. 

Almond, a measure for oil, contmning four 
gallons and a half— Portuguese. 

Almonds {Fr. Amandest Ger. Mandehe 
Du. AtnaneUUut Sw. Medlar, It Man- 
dorUt Sp. Almeudrai\t a fruit grown in 
warm countries, on a tree resembling the 
peach in leaf »na blossom, and of two lands, 
sweet and hitter. It is enclosed in a shell 
covered by a tough, cottony skin, and ripens 
in August An oil drawn from this fruit is 
exceedingly useful for medical purposes. 
Bitter almonds are principally produced in 
Barhary— an inferior sort of sweet almond is 
also brought from thence ; the other sorts 
are produce abundantly in Spain and dse- 
where. 

Almonds of crystal are used in ornament- 
ing gaseliers, chandeliers, Ac. Ac., and take 
the name fzpm the fruit to whidi they bear a 
resemblance. 

Almond-Fuknacb, among refine^ is that 
in which the flags of litharge left in refining 
silver are reduced to lead again by die aid w 
charcoal. 

Aloes [Ger. Du. Da. and Sw. Aloe, 
Fr. Aloes, It and Sp. Aloe, Rus, d'ad/r}, 
the inspissated )nicc of the plant Aloe. 
There are three kinds to be met with: — 

t. Aloe peefoUata. Soootorine aloes, from 
the island of Socotria, is of a glossy surfiice, 
clear, and, in the lump, is of a yellowish 
colour, inclining to a purple cast of red ; hut^ 
when reduced to po^er it is of a bright 
golden colour. It ts the purest, though it is 
seldom found genuine in this count^. In 
taste it is hitter and aromatic, but disagiee- 
aUe ; the smell resembles myrrh. 

a. Aloe hepaHca. Hepatic Barhadoes, or 
common aloes, is also imported from the 
western coast of India. It is not so dear and 
bright as the preceding kind : it is also of st 
da^er colour, more compact texture, aad 
drier. Its smell is much stronger and noro 
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4is8|^;e«aUe» the taste iatefisely hitter, ivkh 
ver;if iitUe of the aromatic flavour of the eoco* 
tonne. «. 

3 ^ AUeca^Wna^ iedfl cahalKne, or horse 
ftm, is a coarser description, distinguished 
by its strong, rank smell, and used only for 
horses. 

AU the di£fereut sorts are gum resins, which 
contain more gammons than rcsiuous parts. 

Au>b$ Wood [Ger. Aloelu^in, Du. Atct^ 
houi J^osntdyskoMi^ Da. Aioeivw, Sw. Aloi^ 
tra^ Fr. B»is A‘Aian, It. tit Aloe^ 

Sp. AUh! chimf, Fort JPaa de Aloest Rus. 
Aiinf derew 0 \ comes from China and several 
of the Indian isbnds. There are three kinds. 

X. CahA»c or tamhact the finest quality, is 
of a light, spongy texture, very porous, and its 
TOres filled up with a soft and fragrant resin. 
Its scent is very ixugrant, and its taste acrid 
and bitterish, but aromatic, and not unplea- 
sant. It vanes In colour : in some instances 
black and purple, others black ami yellow, and 
sometimes yellow alone. 

3 The common aloe wood comes next in 
value: it ts less resinous, as its texture 
is denser and more compact than the 
other.* It is in small fragments of a dusky 
brown colour, variegated with resinous blade 
veins. 

3 . I'lie calambour is light and friable, 
of a dusky green black and deep broam colour, 
and often mottled. It is used chiefly by chlri- 
net^makefs. The two first of these aloes are 
used in medicine as a cordial. A very fragrant 
oil may be produced from them by distHlation. 

Alphabut, in a mercantile sense, signifies 
the tweUly-fourlettcrs which serve either as an 
index to contain the names of correspondents 
and customers, with references to the letiger, 
or to particularize the respective books of ac- 
count. 

Alphocnix, a description of barley-sugar, 
boiled, and afterwards poured upon a marble 
slab covered with oil of sweet almonds. 

Altin, money used in Muscovy in accounts, 
of the value of three copeks, loo of which 
make a rouble. 

Aludels, amon^ chemists, are bottomless 
earthenware pots, ttsed in sublimation, 

Alum >5 a white mineral salt, dug out of rite 
eatih, CAlcined, and washed in several pits of 
water. It is afterwards boiled, when the im- 
purities subside, leaving a transparent liquor, 
which, being removed uito a cooler, and some 
urine added to it, begins to gather into a mmsli ; 
that i» then taken out, washed, and melted 
over again, when it is fit for use. England, 
Italy, France^ Hungary, and Sweden are the 
countries chiefly piteductive of alum. The 
best English alum, produced on the bills . 
of Yorieshire and Lancashire, is extremely 
white, dear, and transparent, of an acid taste, 
leaving in toe mouth a sense of sweetness, ac- 
compsmied by a considerable degree of astrin- 
gency. Roman aittm is ** considered as the 
best ai»} purest quality of commercial alum, 
and is kinm hf iteiaadish hue, derived ftom 


Atabeg 

a dight film of smquioxide of inda.*^ Besides 
the minersd species of ahun, there are the sac- 
charine alum^ bamt alum, and i^dmose alum, 
sold by chemists and druggists. ** Alum is of 
great use in the arts, for preparing and sepa- 
ratinjg sktiu, for mordants in caliCb printing 
and m dyeii^, for glazing paper, for hardening 
and whitening tallow in candle-making, for 
clarifying liquors, and in medicines as an 
astringent and caustic.” The ktnd in common 
use is potash alum, which consists of*— 


Alumina 


Sulphuric acid 

xoo'oo 

Water 


ALZBKnttRGBg, a Rhine wine of a secondary 
quality, the produce of Breisig. 

Am A is a term used for a wine measure, as a 
pipe, a cask, &c. 

Asf ADOW [Ger. Zundersekwammy Fr. Amo" 
dfiw], a spongy excrescence growing on old 
trees, which comes from Germany as tinder or 
touchwood. ^ It is prepared by wing bcdled, 
and when dried and beaten put into a strong 
lye containing saltpetre, after which it is 
placed in an oven to d^. 

Amaik, on board ship, is to lower the sails. 

Amalgamation, tlte operation of making 
an amalgam, or mixing mercury with any 
metal. For the combination of any one meta^ 
with another^ it is generally suifictent that one 
of them be in a state of fluiility. Mercury 
being always fluid, is therefore ^ capable of 
omaigamation with other metals without beat ; 
nevertheless, heat Considerabljf focilitates the 
operation. To amalg.imatc without heat re- 
quires nothing more than rubbing the two 
metals together in a mortar ; but the metal to 
be united with the mercury should be previ- 
ously divided into very thin plates or grains. 
When heat is used— which is w*lth some metals 
indispensably necessary— the mercury should 
be heated till it begins to smoke, and the 
grains of metal made red-hot before they are 
thrown Into it. If it be gold or silver, it is 
suflicient to stir the fluid with an iron rod for a 
little while, and throw it into a vessel filled 
with water. This amalgam is used for gilding 
or silvering on copper, but is afterwards ex- 
posed to a degree of heat suificicnt to evapo- 
rate the mercury. Amalgamation with lead, 
or tin is effected byjpouring equal parts 
mercury Into either of these metals in a stjtp 
of fusion, and stirring all with an iron rod. , 

Am AN, a specie.s of cloth cf. a blue CoI<m» 
made in the Levant. ' 

Amber {SaccinTtm) [Ger. BermUin^ .‘Dtt. 
Bamsieen, Da. Bemstcen Bat/, Sw. Beii^sUn 
Raft Pr. Amhrejaum, It. Amhre giatla,^p* 
Amhar, Port. Ambar, Ambrt, Alt^M^p 
Rus. ^aHtar\ This Is a peftucid and very 
hard inflammable substance of one; tuuform 
structure t a bituminous taste, very ftdgraiiB 
smell, and highly electric. It hi cdittwiMl 
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thittt. aaiberisabitttmeawlucl^ trickliiu^ into 
the sea from «6nie eubtenaaeoas eouroee, and 
then^mixumwildi^vkrioHedil^ abound in 
tht^partsLilmcatneaconmle^ Good 

amber is however found by digging a great 
distance fromthe sea, which renders it probable 
that it a bitumen oi the naphtha orp^roieum 
kind hardened into its present state by a vitri-* 
olic acid or oil of vitriol. The natural colour 
of amber is a fine pale yellow, but it is often 
made white and sometimes black : in both cases 
it Is i^dered opaqtm by the adnuxture of ex> 
traneous bodiea Ihe most firequent variation 
however firom the yellow is into a dusky brown; 
sometimes it is tinged with metallic particles, 
and remains pelludd. The salt, oil, and tinc- 
ture of Ambff have hcen variously allied in 
medicine ; but its mechamcal uses for toys, 
beads, cabin^ and utensils, and die better 
sorts of vaTnisbes, are of more importance. 

In East Pruttia, and espmally in that part 
called the Samkuid, amb^ is found in abun- 
dance ; and during the prevalence of certain 
winds is frequently thrown by the sea on the 
shore in large quantities ; it is collected there, 
as wen as fished for on the surf, as also dug 
out of the sand hillocks running along the sea 
coast. In these sand hillddes, re^hr beds of 
amber are found enclosed in a soil of blue clay 
wluch is to be met with at an average depth of 
one hundred feet in a thickness of twenty-five 
to thirty feet It is stated that out of some 
diggings established in those parts, 4,500 lb. of 
mmwT were raised in the course of four months 
of the year xBd9. Diggings of this kind exist 
at present in various spotsof the Samland, more 
esMcially at Wangen Sassan, Groskuhren, 
Kieinkuhren, Kraxtcpellen, Kreislackcn, and 
Httbnicken. Besides these works, there are 
other establishments at Brusterort where amber 
is obtained by divers from the bottom of the 
sea, and at SwwarzQrt'(near Memel), where it 
is raised by dredging. for it at the bottom of the 
Curish Hair : the dredging establishment last 
mentioned has increased considerably in im” 
portance of late years, and at present about 
80,000 lb. of amber are annually obtained by 
it. 


The toud amount oi amber obtained during 
the year x86p in all parts of the provinces of 
Prussia by tnet various means of collection is 
estimated at about 150,000 !b., the value of 
whidi may be taken at about 550,000 Prussian 
dollars. 


The quantify collected (by fishing tor it) in 
the sea and upon the shore is about equal to 
that raised by the (%ging and dredging works. 
According to the opinion of competent persons, 
the juoduee of the diggings could be increased 
ocmsidenibly by working them upon a regular 
tatning systo. 

Apart from, the iket that so eertain knowledge 
has nitherto been arrived at as m the actual 
extent of the amber fields in the blue day, and 
that these fields exist most probably jaot Only 
in the vicinity d the seaooaat, but a^ in the 
interior o£ the Samland an4 even beyond that 


district and the fronriess of Eastern Pitissia, 
it tamost likely tha| below iho stratum of day 
to which the diggings are atpsresent confined, 
there are other strata m wludi amber would be 
met with. This supposUidli is based open the 
dicmnstance that conriderable quantities of 
amber have been found amongst the soil washed 
away by the sea during heavy gales from those 
portions of the coastal sand Jmlswiiidt Isebdow 
the layer of blue day first alluded to. 

The chief seat of the retail amber trade is 
Dantzig ; the wholesale trade is at present in 
the hands of only two or three firms in the 
province of Prussia. The woridag of the Ihrus- 
sian amber into mouth-pieoe& beads, Ac., is 
likewise carried .on chieny at Dantzii^ but also 
in all large cities ; of late a manumetOry of 
amber wares has been estabfidied at Poiaog^ 
a small Russian town near Memel, and it is in- 
tended to open sitnilar works at Konlgfoesg, 
Moscow, and at New York. 

Amber is exported from East Prussia chiefly 
to Vienna, London, Paris, Moscow, wad New 
York, in all of which cities fhe Prusrian mer- 
chants keep agents who ate supplied with 
stocks of this article^ assorted according to the 
requirements of the place. Great progress has 
lately been made with regard to the soiring of 
the various lands of ambm. There are now no 
less than fifty distinct kinds, differing in sine, 
colour, hardness, and dearness. It is owing 
partly to this atxmmstanc^, and partly to the 
growing extent of the demand, that an increase 
m the sale of amber continues to take place. 
The demand from South Germany, Russia, die 
Danubiau Principalities, and in the East in 

g eneral, as cornered with the comparatively 
mited amount hitherto tfotainabie, will, it u 
thought, prevent any increase of production 
from acting prejudicially on the profitableness 
of the trade in mis article. Considering, more- 
over, the almost entire absence of mineral pro- 
ducts in this part of Prussia, and the importance 
of opening additional channels of employment 
for the inhalntants, the Konigsberg Chmnber 
of Commerce strongly recommends the intro- 
duction of the system above alluded to, by 
which the amber diggings might be extended, 
and worked upon a regular mining principle. 

AJMBERADA,a description of sham ambm, for- 
merly used in the African trade. 

Ambergris (Ger. Amitr, Fr. .riMdvzmr, 
It Sp. Afttbar^gris. Kus. 

AmBra] Is now generally used in pearfumery, 
though in some parts of Africa and Asia it is 
used as a spice in cookery. It is found floating 
on the sea, or in the abdomen of healthy iperm 
wiudes, and in pieces weighing from one ounce 
to one hundred pounds weight The ditef sup* 
plies are received from the Bahamas, and m 
smaller quantities from the Maldives, Brasil, 
and the Chinese coast It is an ash-colOured, 
fatty, inflamntahle substance^ rugged on its sur- 
foce, and iqelts freely on being Eeated| when it 
emits a fragyaat odour. The ash-coloufed is 
the finest, and sudh pieces as are whHe, m am 
growing Mack, are particularly unpleasant 
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bdd over the fire. Choose those that have an times forming veimt, and an inch hi diameter: 
agresahle odour, and aream colour entirety also in Crete and Cypn^:hiTartary; Namor* 
grey outside, with small dark spots enctrded in the Low Countries ; in ; in themotm- 
in gimrlnstoe. price of it at present is tains of Arcadia ; in Corsica, Wales, Scot- 
afir. per ounce, out as it is hecomtng very land, France, and Russia. The amtanthus 
scarce, that f^re is certain to rise much may be split into threads and filaments firom 
higher. one to ten inches in length, very fine, britUe, 

AMBBa^SRED CFr. AmBreiU, Gtr.- Sitam- yet somewhat tractable, silky, aim of a greyu^ 
kamer^ Xhi. Da. Desmerkormt colour. 

Sw, Desmitnskm, it. G-mneili d^ambreiia^ Ammbkschwir, a rich and luscious Straw 
AmbarUla^ Fort Amhar«iih%^ a seed wine of the first class, produced in tibe Haut 
in perfumery, brought firom Egypt and Rhin. 

Martinico. Ammonia, VotaHlt Alkali^ or Spirits of 

AMbovwa, a fancy wood used hf cabinet- Hartshorn, a xningent volatile substance, of 
makers, imjported from Aniboyna and Ceram, great importance and extensive use, which is 
It is of various cdlours and shaded. formed daring the jmurefactive fermentation of 

Ambulant, the term given in Amsterdam animal matter. When purc^ it is a gaseous 
to brokers or agents who have not been sworn body compMcd of three equivalents ofhydro- 
before a magistrate. gen and one of .acote: sp. gr. '590; but in 

Ambas Seed [Fr. Semtna d*ammi, Ger. medicine and the arts it is gencealiy toed 
Ammjwmen, It, Amecs Ammt\ Sp. Am^os either in solution in water or ni combination 
AmiMittI is an aromatic from the seed of a fhiit with other substances, 
roaembung camphor in taste. Liquid Ammonia or Hartshorn is an aqueous 

Ambmoscofj^ a machine which indicates solutKm of ammoniau prepared either by pass- 
from what point of the compass the wind ing the gas as it is formed directly into water, 
tdows. This is fimnd by means of an index or by mstillxtion firom sal ammoniac, Imrat 
moving about an upright circular plate, the bone, and water. In the former qase, the 
index being turned by an horisontai axis, and sp. gr. is *880, in the latter *954 It is limpid, 
the axM by an upright staff, at the pmnt colourless, very volatile, has a punpmt smell 
which is the fane moved about by the wind. and a caustic taste, and is one ot the most 
Amethyst [Ger. AmeiAyti, Du. A us<fful stimulants in the mFra&Vre. 

ikistsittHt Da. AmuHtif Sw. Ameiist, Fr. Acetate of Ammonia, or Spirit of Monde- 
A$m£iAyst€, It. Atnaitstaf Sp. Ametista^ reras, is propared by adding sesqui-carbonate 
Port. Amrrir/a— Aanr/fr/eXagem of a purple of ammonia to dilute acetic acid. It has a 
colour, .which seems com^sro of a strong sweetish bitter taste, and is employed exter- 
bhie aind a deep red, and according as either nally as a refrigerant, and internally as a 
of those prevails, affcHding difierent tinges of diaphoretic. 

purple, sometimes approaching to a violet, and Carbonate of Ammonia. The carbonate of 

sometimes even fading to a pale colour, ammonia may be obtained by uniting one 
Amethysts are generally of a purple cdour, volume of carbonic add gas wim two vofomes 
and may at any time be easily made so by of ammonial gas. It is a dry, white, voliulle 
putting them into the fire, in which pel- powder, and is used as a stimulant, called 
Htdd or colonrlms state they only want the Spirit <» Sal Volatile. The sesqui-carbonate 
hardness not to be distinguished from dia- of ammonia is obtained by sublimation from a 
monda The amethyst is scarcely ipferior to mixture of rnuriam or sulphate of ammonia and 
any of the gems in the beauty of its colours, chalk, and usually occurs in cakes broken out 
and, in its purest state is of the same hard- of the subKming veaseL When fresh, it is of 
nem and at least of equal value with the ruby a crystalline texture, semi-transparent and 
or sapphire. It is found of various sices, from hard, odour pungent and taste penetrating. It 
rile bigness of a small vetch to an inch and a is extensively used in chemical preparatioBS. 
hklf in diameter, and ofeen much more than In medicine it is employed as a stimulant, and 
riud in length. This precious stone is found is usually called smelling salts, 
in the East and West Indiea and in several Muriate of Ammonia, or Sal-Ainmoidac 
parts of Europe, some of the first specimens of [Fr. SelAntmoniae^ Ger. Stflmiak, It SaU 
the Oriental ones being so hard and bright as Amm^aeo\ was swiginatty procured firom 
to equal any oS the coloured gems in value. Egypt, where it was made from the soot of 
However, far the greater number of ame- dimg. It is now, however, prepared 

thysts fall infinitely short of these, as all the in abundance in this country ^decomposition 
European ones, ana not a few of those brought of the ammonial fluid given on during the pre- 
from the East and West Indies, aro very little paration of coal gas, also by a conrolicated 
harder than common crystal process fiom bones and other muse of animal 
Amfvkk, a secondary Moselle, the produce substances contatning ks ingredients. It ii 
of Burg os the Rhine. likewise found native at Etna and Vesuvius, 

Amianthus otEaiithplax, a fibrous, fiexfie^ in some of the Tuscan lakes, and in Persia, 
dastic mineral substance, consisting of short, Bucharia, &c. As generally obtained, it is in 
abrupt, and interwoven filaments. It is found large cakes of a seml-circpl»fann, translucent 
ill Germany in the strau of irdn ore, gome* ana coburlesii with a thstrp saline taster hut 
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fu> $iiiett. Sal»aminoniac Ss extensively em** each bigorza being fiiur quaits, or an English 
ployed in the arts. It is used in preparing gallon. ^ \ 

aqua regia; in soldering some of the metals ; Ampliation signifies the duplicate which U 
in tsaning iron and copper ; in the preparing of taken or given of a receipt^llin acquittance, or 
dyes : also in various cheinical manufactures, an account, or the like. Thus it may be said, to 
It is expmled in considerable quantities to sign a copy by ampliation, which is to sign a 
jR.UB$ia and other parts of the Continent, and duplicate therefore. 

to the United SXzSbti^-^W'atersou, Amsterdam, the metropolis of t^ Ncther- 

Ammoniacom [Ger. Du. Da. and Sw. lands, formerly called the ** Venice of the 
AHtmtmiack^ Fr. Gcntme AmmonM^uCt 1 l North/’ is situated at the confluence, of the 
Armommeet Sp, C^ma ArntomrtM\^ Ani.<stel with the Y in N. Holland. , Lai. 53" 
or Ammoniac, a concrete, gummy, resinous 22' N. Lon. 4“ 53' S. 270,000. This 

juice, brought from India, usually in large city is one of the leading centres of trade in 
masses, composed of lumps or tears^ of a yel- Europe. The improyements carried out in 
lowish'white colour. Specific gravity 1*207. late years in the erection of public buildings, 
Thejpdantproducingit grows in Abyssinia aim in opening up new streets, and in widening 
Pema. Ammonia has a nauseous sweet old thoroughfares, have given to it quite a 
taste, followed by a bitter one, and a smell re- modern aspect. Its harbour is commodious 
sembling that of galbanum, but more grateful and secure, and there is su/licient depth of 
Amomi Seed [Ger. Amffmffiin, Du. Amo- water in the ship canal between the city and 
mi^aoAt Da. Amomjrfff Sw. AmomfrS^ the Holder to admit la^e vessels to the quay 
Fr. AmomoSf It. Amomot Sp. A momot i nidcs, where cargo is discharged. At presort 
Port. AmomoJ. These are ^ brown grains j there arc new works in progress, which wilt 
brought from the East Indies, of a hot. i increase the accommodation offered to ship- 
aromatic smell and taste, somewhat resembling | ping : and these arc a large basin with locks 
that of cinnamon, doves, and pepper. They . accessible from the North Sea ship canal-~-a 
are of the sbe of a chick pea, and grow on a | deep and wide passage also in course of coD'- 
tree which has a red, odoriferous wood, and ; struction— a new breakw.ater, embracing an 
bctors a kind of berry or pod resembling j area of 200 acres, and a dam and lock at the 
grapes. These berries contain the seed. | entrance to the bar. The three section.^ of 
which ought to be light-coloured, heavy, and ‘ this important work are to be completed in 
well filled. If the berries arc light, with black i 1876. Industries. Although possessing n«- 
Aceds and .shrivelled, they are worthless. i merous manufactures, Amsterdam i.s more dis- 
Amov is one of the open ports in China. | tingiiished for its trade. Woollen and cotton 
Population, About 250,000. Principal Ex- \ fabrics of various kinds are wrought and dyed 
ports. Tea, sugar, n.inkecns^ tobacco, imita- ; here. There arc sugar refineries, metal foiin- 
lion and real gold leaf, vermicelli. Principal ' dries, chemical work.s, and lacc, velvet, da- 
Imports, Opium, cotton, cotton goods, metals, ; mask, stuff, galloon, and carpet manufactures, 
beans and peas, bean cake, rice, &c. {See | Import Trade. All kinds of European, 
Chinese Treaty Poits.) ^ ; Asiatic, and American produce. The foUow- 

Amphoka, the largest liquid measure used ' ing arc the le.'iding articles ; — 
formerly at Venice, containing four bigorzas, : Coffee. East Indian and Brazilian. 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of Coffee in i866~iS(>9. 



x866. 

1867. 

1 1868. 

1869. 


R.igs. Casks. 

B.igs. 1 Casks. 

Bags. 

Casks. 

Bags. 1 Casks. 

KetherlandsTrading Compy. 
Private Mer- ( East Indies 
chants t Wcstlndies 

[ 846,821! ., 1 1,018,270' .. 

239,228 1,316, 207,293' 1,273 
*3.395} *49.' «o»404: 55 

1 883,530 
246,751 
26,630 

*#374 

390, 

719,163! .. 

20x,8i9j 1,038 
5a#375. 374 


Totals jr, 092 , 444 * i,465'*.st4S»967! i»3a8 1,1 56*9* *#784,1 973.3S7| »»Si8 


STATEMF.NT OP THE STOCK OK HaNO ON THE 3tSt DECEMBER X866-X869. 
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Andtardam. 


TVa. Oirdmary China and Java Congo. The un^rtaBoas ate ii^de direct* The fansinew 
done ia China tea with England is inconsiderable. The im})»rts .dunng the 5 years fttm r8d5 
to iadusive, were :-~ 

c 


QoalUiet. 

S 96 ^ 

S 866 . 

I 8 « 7 . 

xSfig 

1869^ 

Cliina Tea f Qiests. . 
Java „ „ 

Japan ,, „ 

Total* 

*5.877 

a 8 » 36 ^ 


01,087 

* 8,953 

7,870 

88,770 

ao8 

19,834 

30 v«M 7 

44 .a 59 

S 0»440 

50,040 

5 c ^843 

49,881 



Su^r ts imrarted jromlavat Surinain, Cuba^and Brasil, as welt as beetroot sugar from 
Belgium and Bohemia, and is j^rtly consumed in the country,, and partly re-expon^ to 
Prussia, Sweden, Belgium, and France. 


Statssibkt op.thb Impdkts of KiAw and thb Exports or Raw and Rsfinsd Suoar 
During Five Years z865-x86p. 


Imports raw.. .. 

t 86 j. 

Nett lb. 

x86A 

Nett lb. 

i«e 7 . 

Nett lb. 

'IQI 

< 869 . 

NeUttk 

115,300,000 

97,580,000 

74 , 9 * 3 . 8 a> 

116,300,000 

T 5 ,* 7 «»ooo 

82,321^300 

108,200,000 

16,530,000 

77 , 989 ,aoo 

138,800,000 

® 3 , 437 »o«> 

8 S,a 54 »S«> 

1x8,700,000 

35,841,000 

99,782,506 

Exports raw.. ........ 

Exports refined 


The Netberiands pound is equivalent to a lb. 3 0Z. avoirdupois. 

STATEUEKT op the QUALITtBS AND QUAKTlTtBS OF REPINED SuGAR EXPORTED 
FROM 1865 to 1869. 


Qualities. | 

18G5. j 

■■ 

iBGj . 

tree . 

*869, 

Melisand Lumps .... 

Candy «... 

Bastard 

Treacle 

Totals 

1 72,986,000 
1,038,800 

501.000 

388.000 

1 81,193,500 
! 726,000 

377.700 

100,000 

I 76,871,600 

568,300 

S 49 i 300 

83,848,400 

468,609 

1 937 iSoo 

90 »S 70 *«» 

4t 1,500 
x,8oi,ooo 

74 » 9 » 3 » 8 oo j 83,397,900 1 

77.989,900 

8 s.» 54.509 

9 *. 783,500 


^ Tobacc&t as may be seen from the following comparative statement, 
Ui the receipts 


is an important ite 


Comparative Statement of the Imports of the various Kinds of Tobacco 
DURING Five Years. 


In 1865 

„ tm 

.. 

•t 1868 

»i869,,^ 

H 

ogsheads. 

Packages. 

Mery- 

iami: 

Ken* 

tucky. 

Vir. 

ffiitian. 

JavA 

Pwto 

Rico. 

. Rio 
Grande 

Ha. 

vana. 

Cuba. 

Seed. 

leaf. 

.St. 

Dnm-; 

ingo. 

Ca- 

yen- 

dhh. 

4.903 

8,9x7 

9,642 

9 . 34 * 

0,026 

378 

997 

*41 

55 

78 

xc6 

55 

79 

355 

61,087 

Sv 3*869 

58.9*3 

9,523 

75 

• • 1 

2,050 

9 X 0 

109 

250 

9 t 

45 

48 

995 

7 * 

900 

lOO 

45 

331 

440 

• • 












































BMMTO^PS . tg 


Jfatttotott. 

CaU^. The trade at this port is veiy la%e* The jtjuaatities and q^uolitses iikiported dunng 
dve years, z36s-«69i Were as toUowa:'- a 



Impoi^ts op G«ai» pop the Years *865 to iBSg , 




North America 

Russia 

Prussia 

Hamburj; .... 
Great Bntain 
l^enmark .... 
Hjtnovcr .... 
Mecklenburg 
Oldenbiug. . . . 

Turh^ 

Austria 

£Vance 

Bremen ....«« 





































ao ^ BEETON*& DlCpOifAkY OP COMMEkCS. 

AnnwiiMriia|iiyi- 


SUpping, Besides an extensive trade carried on by sailinjf vessels, there is a larM steam 
tralhc^ between this po|t and foreiim countries* the extent m which may be seen uom the 
Ibllowing returns i— 
e 

COMt^ARATlVE StATEMCNT OF THB DeFARTUKES OP KSTHBRLANOS AND FOMUGN 

Stkambrs from Amsterdam ouriko the Ybars 1865-69, a»d showing thb Forts 

WHITKKR THEY WERB Bot'ND. 
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Afiiatdrdian. 


fioofldtoi 

Ketbcrlaa^ 

1869. 

Foreign. 


Totals. 

1 

1 

H 

Tessds. 

Tons. 

0 

1 

. i 

Orest Britain »• 

3 

1,337 

163 

63,539 

x66 

63.756 

Prussia .. 

44 

14.863 

3 

1,146 

46 

16,009 

Hamliurg 

S <5 

31 , 0 X 6 

Z 

5x0 

57 

31,526 

France 

80 

5,267 



20 

5,267 

Mediterranean 

ax 

*3.194 

• 9 


21 

» 3.»94 

Russia •* 

xa 




13 

6 >» 5 a 

Sweden 

Denmark .. 

3 

4 

72s 

14853 



3 

4 

725 

z,8S» 

Bremen * 







Mecklenburg •« 





,, 


JtoJy. .. 





,, 


Belffium 


• 0 

z 

726 

1 1 

726 

£«:ypt 


00 



• • 

,, 

Coastinn; 


•• 



•• 

i 

Totals .. 

z6a 1 

64,296 

167 

64,9** j 329 

129.207 


COAiPAUATivK Statement op the Akrivals of Netherlands and Foreign Vessels 
AT Amsterdam DURmG'THB Years 1865-69, distinguishing Sailing Vessels from 
S ritAMERS. 


1865. 

KaUonality, 

Netherlands .... 
Foreign 

Totals.. 

Sailing Vessels. 

1 Steamers. 

j Total. 

Vessels, 

654 

708 

Tons. 

136,461 

161,789 

Vessels 

176 

* 3 * 

Tons. 

58.207 

44,862 

Vessels. 

830 

839 

Tons. 

194,668 

212,651 

1,362 

304,250 

307 

103,069 

1,669 

W, 3*9 

1866. 1 

Ncthetlands 

643 

140,113 

*79 

6 x ,773 

822 

301 ,886 

Foreign 

628- 

161,392 

*54 

56,816 

7S2 

2iS ,eoS 

Totals 

1,271 

301,50s 

333 

118,589 

1,604 

420,094 

1867. 

Netherlands .... 

SS6 

*33.970 

184 

65,180 

770 

*99. *50 

horeigu 

546 

139,926 

*50 

53,899 

696 

*93.825 

Totals 

1,133 

373.896 

334 

1x9,079 

1,466 

392,97 

1868. 

Netherlands .... 

538 

136,780 

189 

69,75s 

7»7 

206,535 

Foreign ........ 

538 

146,263 

300 

78,001 

738 

334,264 

Totals 

1,072 

383,043 

389 

*47.756 

*.465 

430.799 

1869. 



Netherlands .... 

45 * 

138,186 

159 

63,304 

610 

191,490 

Foreign 

594 

* 73 , 9*4 

170 

59.925 

764 

233.839 

Totals........ 

z, 04 S 

303,100 

389 

123,229 

*,374 

4*5.329 
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BEjETOJrs pTcriomity op commepcm, 

Anaooste. 


Mmey, The mlden^sss »jr. Bd. 

Mtasure*. Toud ^ «*• Ih. 
kvoir. Mud of potato*^ « of imp. hush. 
Mud of coal ^ sf imp. bush., about xo*8 
mudeu to the ton. l^ist of grain =» xo| imp. 

a uarts. Ranne = imp. pints, alxmt to 
le imp. gallon.* Cubic eu «=* 35*3 cubic feet. 
Pftsiai commuiiication twice daily c^/o Bel- 
gium ; letters under i os., stf. ; under t oz., 
: eveiy additional i oz., yi. Via France, 
daily mail, f oz., 6d . : under | oz., xz. : under 
X oz., xx. M. 

Amstbsdam Exchange Bourse 
London xz'p^ florins and cts. for £t sterling. 
Fmnkfort, 9^ florins and cts. for too a v. 
florins. 

Genoa, 47} florins and cts. for too line. 
Hammug, 35 florins and cts. for 40. marks 
banco. 

Ij^hom, 47f florins and cts. for too lire. 
Lij^n, 46 florins and cts. for 40 crusados of 
400 rcis. 

Madrid, florins and cts. for z duro. 
Ka^s, 79! florins and cts. for 40 ducats del 
regno. 

Earis, 55I florins and cts. for xzo francs. 
Petersburg, 1.93 florins and cts. for x silver 
ruble. 

Vienna, 36I florins and ots. for 30 florins. 

Usance of bills from England, x month^s 
date. 

Akacostb, a kind of woollen diaper, manu- 
factured in Holland for the Spanish market 
The piece is one ell broad, and twenty ells 
long. 

Anacros, a measure for com, containing 
about six bushels ^Vincbester measure, used 
in some parts of Spain. 

Analysis, in^ chemistry,^ the reduction of 
mixed bodies into its principles, which is 
eflected by heat and mixture. Analysis of 
powers is the eperation of resolving them into 
their roots, otherwise called evolution. 

Anata or Annotto CGer. and Rus. Or- 
Uan, Du. Olfoan, JSoAae, Da. Orleans^ 
8w. Orleana^ Fr. Rmtcou, It Oriana. 
Sp. Ochioio, Port Oruca\ a kind of red 
dye brought from the West Indies. It is pro- 
cured from the pulp of the seed capsules of a 
tree called Btxa, in South America. The 
Anata is usually prepared thus : the contents 
of the fruit or capsule are thrown into a 
wooden bowl, where as much water is poured 
OR them as is necessary to suspend the red 
matter or pulp. When the seeds are left 
quite naked, they are taken out, and the 
wash i& left to settle. The water is then 
poured off, and the sediment dried by degrees 
In the shade ; after which it is made into balls 
«r cakes for eagportarion. 

Anatocism rignifles the acceptance of « 
usurious interest for loans of money. 

Anatron or Natron, a kind of native 
salt, extracted from the Nile ^ evaporation 
and crystallization. It is a little aciid and 
alkaline to the taste. 

Anchor, la shaping affairs, is a very huge 


Anolittfla. 


xuad heavy iron instrument, with a double 
Hook at one end, and a ring at the oraer, by 
whtdh it is fastened to a came. It is cast into 
the bottom of the sea or rivers, where taking 
its hold it keeps ships from being drawn 
away by the wind, tide, or current. There 
are several kinds of anchors, xst. The sheet 
anchor, which is the largest, and b never uwd 
hut in violent storms to prevent the rihlp from 
being driven on shore, and. The two bowers, 
which are used for ships to ride in a harbour. 
3rd. The grapnel. The iron of which anchors 
are made ought neither to be soft nor too 
brittle. In order to give them a proper tem- 
per, it b the practice to join brittle rnth soft 
iron together. The anchor b said to be 
' when the cable is perpendicular between riie 
hawse and the anchor. An anchor b said to 
come home when it cannot hold the ship. An 
anchor b fotd when, ty die turning of the 
ship, the cable is hitched about the flake. To 
shoe an anchor b to fit boards upon the flukes, 
that it may hold fast in soft ground. When 
the anchor hangs right up and down by the 
ship's side, it is said te be a cock ML upon 
the ship's coming to an anchor. , Riding ai 
anchor is the state of a vessel moored^ fixed 
by her anchors. Dro/^ing an soirAcr imports 
the letting it down into the sea. In some 
cases, it is necessary to drop two anchors op- 
posite each other ; one to keep the ship firm 
I against the tide or flow, the other against the 
ebb. tVeij^hing' anchor b the process of rais- ^ 
ing it on board when the vessel bon the eve 
of sailing. 

Anchor, a measure of brandy, &c., oontaui- 
ing ten gallons. 

Anchoracr, or anchoring grotmd, b a place 
fit to hold the anchor of a ship, so that she 
may ride in security. The best ground for 
that puipose b stiff day or hard sand, and the 
best riding at anchor is when a ship b land- 
locked aim out of the tide. Anchorage also 
means a duty paid to the authorities of the 
haven where the vessel is at anchcMr. 

Anchovies (Ger. Amchovis^ Du. and Sw. 
Ansjovis, Da. Anoiot, Fr. Anc^is^ It. 
Acciughe, Sp. and Port. Anchovat^ Rus. 
AntshoJischi\^ the name of a small sea*fish 
common in the Mediterranean. The ancliovy 
is so like the common sprat that the latter is 
often pickled and sold for the former. The 
fishery b carried oa chiefly in the n^t-time, 
wfmn a light being put on riie stem otthe ves- 
sels, the fish flock round, and are caught in the 
nets. The anchovy is much used in sauces, 
from the excellence of its taste; 

Anchusa, also called AlcaaoiLAlkanet. The 
root only of this plant b used : it comes prind- 
pally from the Levant 'ITus rod b eRtemally 
of a red colour, and white within, with little 
blue bands, and being nibbed on the hand, 
tinges it of a vermilion colour. As the colour 
for the sake of which it b used lbs in the baric, 
the smaller roots are to Be preferred. They are 
chosen new, clean, and d:^, yet to pliable at 
not to be brittle. 




BBETOi^S DICTION ARY OF COUm^CFU 


Asuoonr* 


AvcoMy, In tlie iron a bloom wroiiffht 

mto tbs .figure oIa fi»t iron Jhnr, about throe 
feetlcbg» yritih ai^dare rou^ knob at each end. 

Anbamav Islakds are Indian islands situ- 
ated in the east part of the Bay of Bengal, be- { 
tween Zai. to* and tf ifor N., and Loh. 
pa* 50^ £. 3,00a Of no commercial im- 

portance. The soil is suitable for the cultivar 
tion of cotton, and die large number of eco- 
nomic plants of value winch flourish in such a 
ctiomte. The first clearing of the land would 
be vufiiealthy, as it always is In tropical cH- 
mates, but the insalubrity would r^dly dis- 
appear with clearing and cultivation. The 
aoQ^ines are few m number, and found only 
on the ffO Bs t i > 

Angblica CGer. AiyeeUka, Fr. Angelique^ 
It and Port AngtiUalU a plant of many vir- 


all contagious distempers, iSx. it is a large um- 
belliferous plant common in the United King-' 
dom, and of a fragrant, aromatic smell. Its 
taste ts hitter. The root, stalks, leaves, and 
seed sue, used. 

Anglesby, an island, a county of Wales, in 
the Irish Sea, finely wooded in several parts, 
and iertile in ipess and corn. It is connected 
with the mainland by a tubular bridge, which 
crosses the Menai Straits, /V/. 50,9x9. ATi- 
mrah. Copper and sulphur principally; 
Ifi^ ore, silver, and green marble are also 
•^foundhere. Towns, Beaumaris, Amlwch, and 
Holyhead. Area, 193,453 «tat. acres. Occu- 
piers of land, 3,3xa. Average extent held by i 
each, 4a acres. Acreage under crop of all 
kinds, 138,398 acres. 

Under Com Crops, Wheat, 1,817 acres ; 
barley or corn, 6,178 acres ; oats, 04,717 acres ; 
rye, beans, 'and p^s, 124 acres. Total, 3»,836 
acres in 1870, against 32.859 acres in 1869. 

Qreen Crops. Potatoes, 5,047 acres ; turnips, 
5,a86. . Mangold, carrots, &c., in all 10,751 acres. 

Dover, &c., 36,36a acres. Permanent pas- 
ture, 57,341 acres, 

Zwe Stock. Horses, 6,551 ; cattle, 37,432 , 
sheep, 46,780; jags, 14,676. Hallway commu- 
nication, Loudon and N. western. 

Angostura or Cusparia Bark, in the ma- 
teria medica, is a useful tonic, procured from 
the stem ana branches of a spccic.s of Galipea. 
It bos a strong, bitter flavour, and its odour is 
unpleasant. 

Angaria, the water melon, a fruit cultivated 
in Spain, Poristgal, Italy, and in other warm 
climates of .Europe, as wdl as in Africa, Asia, 
and^Ameiica^wherc its cooling quality is 

from whosclcavcs and stalks 

intfiao IS oreoared. 

iS*ii*ALs; Market Price of Rare. 
Jackal, £9; hysMia, ;fis; paradoauris, £a; 
ichueuama^ £i» i gnson, £ai coah, ; 

brown bear, jCs; Himalayan bear, £ta-, 
blaidt:|^ya. £ao; Jatoese dew, *to; bog 
deer. ; riiort- 

^ he*fi«^pbalangers» £t ; black-faced kani^aroo, 




£ti: red kaiusuMg), £^z yellow-iboted 
rode kangaroo, £k; J^hoa kangaroo, £t; 
Serbian wallaby^ £3 ; Bemie||p> wallaby* £^ 

Akimb is a kind of gum pr resin used in 
perfusues, distinguished by the names of the 
eastern and the western : the latter distils ou 
an incision made in a tree called 
frequently found in South America, wMch is 
transparent, of a very agreeable smell, and of 
a colour like frankincense ; the former has 
three distinctions : the white sort ; a bladdsh 
kind, like myrrh; and a pale sort, which is dry 
and resinous. This gum ts of use in pharmacy. 

Anikga, a root which groa*s in the An- 
tilles Islands, and is not unlike the Ouna 
plant It is used by some sugar-bsdeets for 
refining sugar. 

Anise, a greyi^ wood, brought from the 
East Indies in thick logs, and called anise 
upon account of its scent, whidi is like 
that of the plant of the same nsune. The 
anise wood is not only used in inlaid wotk 
and turnery ware, but the seed is sold. Ibr 
flavouring tea liquor, &c. This seed, which 
is enclosed within a very hard and very 
thick, small pod, resemlfles that of the colo- 


anker contains SI imp, gall. The Scotch anker 
7i imp. gall. Amsterdam, 8^. Copeuhagmi, 
8| imp. gall. 

Anna, a small coin current in India, of the 
value in English money of tliree halfpence. 

Aknabasse!^ a coarse kind of blanketing 
made for the Guinea Coast. 

Annuitant, a person who has an annuity. 
Annuities, periodical payments of money 
amounting to a fixed sum in each year, and 
continuing for a certain period to be deter- 
mined by a particular event, as on the failure 
of a iife, or for an indefinite term; which 
latter are called perpetual annuities. 

The Postmaster General is empowered to 
grant Immediate or Deferred Annuities. "of 
not more ilian ;^5o on the lives of persons of 
cither sex, and of the age of zo years and 
upwards.” In this case the annuitant has 
direct Government security. 

The sums to be charged for the purchase 
of Itnmedi.’ite Annuities will vary vrith the 
age and se-x of the person on whose life the 
annuity is to depend 

A man aged 65 can jMxrchase an £ s, d. 
Immediate Annuity of £%o, pay- 
able half-yearly, for 88 z8 4 

A woman of the same ^e can pur- 
chase a like annuity fw 103 x6 8 

A man aged 70 can purchase an 
Immediate Annuity of £xo, pay- 
abjte half-yearly* for 73 3 4 

A woman of the same age can pur- 
chase alike annu.ity for 84 rp . a 

The sums to be charged ibr the purchase 
of Deferred Anntsides, or Deferred Monthly 
Allowances, will vary with the age and sex 
of the person nai whose life the aanui^. or 
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A nimitieg. Antrim. * 

in<Mith}y allowance u f) dei^d : and wiUi an article null s&akii^ It of no import In 
d&e lengdi of tiie tenn for which the ammity the account. Instead 4 aif emainfl: a suni that 
is deferred (or^ in other words, with the has been carried by mistake to the credit ride 
number of years which are to pass before of an account, the account h delated for the 
the commencement of the anmiioO* end with same sum ; and, on the contrary, if a sum has 
the conditions of the contract as to the mode been placed to the debtor side of an account, 
of purchase, mode of payment, and return the same sum is -placed to the credit of the 
or non'Seturn of purchase money. account. 

When the condition of the contract is to be Aktbdate, a i^rious or false date priortd 
that no part of the purchase money shall, in tlie true date of a bond, bill, &c, 
any event, be returned:— Anthkacitb or Blimp Coax. U a nuaeral 

Anumai^ed 3omaypurchaseaI>e> Z d, charcoal extensively used for smeitinfi; iron, 
fened Annuity of X^xo, to corn- It is black, light, and somedmeswitb a shining 

mence on his reaching the age surface. It is to be foiuid in many of our com 

of 6o, and to be paj^ble half* mines, partiailarly in those of South Wales, 

yearly, either by an immediate Akticua, one of the most important of the 

payment of ai 3'' 4 Leeward Islands. Extent^ xo8 si^are miles, 

Or by an annual paymenL * until P&tulaHon. 37,135. Prineij^ St. 

he reaches the age of 60, of. s 8 4 Jofm^s, Pasham, Falmouth. Products, Sugar, 

A woman of like age may purchase rum, molasses, cotton, arrowroot, preserves, 

a like annuity by an immediate Imports. Ales, beef, pork, bread, biscuits, but* 

payment of 33 8 4 ter. candles, dried hsh, flour, machinery, nieid, 

Or an annual payment, up to 60, of x 17 6 oats, rice, spirits, tobacco, wines, wood, made* 
And a man ag^ -p may purchase a De- up clothing, manufactured woollen and cotton 
ferred Allowance of 7^. yi. per month, goods, bar iron, hardurare, earthenware, glass* 
to commence when he reaches the age of 60, ware, See. 

by a payment until he reaches that age of Aktimonv fGcr. and Du. Sp^sfrifas, Du. 
8r. per month ; and a woman of like age may, Spidseglas, Sw. Spttsp-tas, Fr. Amtmotne, It. 
by a like payment of 8r. per month, purchase Sp. and Port. Antimonio, Rus. Autsmimi€t]t 
a Deferred Allowance of Zt t 6 s. 7</,, to com* one of the semi-metals, separated by fusion from 
mence when she reaches the age of 60. a very hard and heavy lead-colourM substance 

When the condition of the contract is, that called ore of antimony ; this ore is composed 
in the event of the death of the person on of a number of extremely small, sparkling 
whose life the Annuity or Allowance is to granules, which give it the appearance of a 
depend before the commencement of the ! lump of the purest steel when Ircsb broken, 
annuity or allowance, the purchase money is I Antimony is of a greyish-white colour, and 
to be returned to his representatives; and ; h.-is a good deal of brilliancy. Its texture is 
that if the purchaser at any time before the ; laminaiecl, and exhibits plates crossing each 
commencement of the annuity or allowance is j other in every direction, and sometimes as- 
unable to continue, or wi.shes to discmitinuc, 1 suming the a[)]>carance of imperfect crystals, 
the purchase, ^ the purclnpe money .shall be ! When rubbed upon the Angers, it communi* 
returned to him ; the price chaiged will be ; cates to them a peculiar taste and smell. The 
higher than when no such condition is made. mines where antimony is taken are rituat^ 
Under this condition, a man aged 30 Z f»d. in Hungary, Transylvania, Bohemia, Saxoby. 
may pui chase a DcfcTred Annuity anti parts of F ranee. Founders, pc wtcrers, and 

dZ^Ot to commence when he at- ebekwork-makers ail make use of antimony, 

tains to 60 years of age, and to be Antipodes, in geography, are such tn- 

payable half-yearly, either by an habitants of the earth as live diametrically 

immediate payment of 40 9 a opposite to one another; that is, in paratlets 

Or by an annual payment, until he of latitude equally distant from the equator, 

attains to 60 years, of a 0x0 but one north, the other south, and under the 

And a woman of like age may pur- same meridian, though xSo* is just half that 

chase a like annuity either by an meridian distant from one another. 

immediate payment of 47 0x0 Antrim, a maritime county in Ixebuid* 

Or by an annual payment of a v 6 prov. Ulster. N. and S., the Irish Sea ; S., 

And a man aged ^ may purchase an allow- Down ; W., lough Neagh and liondonderry. 

ance of Zt ed, per month, to commence Greatest length, 56 miles ; breadth, 31 miles : 
when he attains Ihe age of 60 years, by a area, 761,803 stat miles. Pop. 035,93$. 
monthly payment of 8r. ; and a woman of like Under crop in X870: wheat, 9,650; oats, 
age, by a like payment, until she reaches the 85,309: barley, 806; beans and peas, 1,906; 
sme of 60 years, may purchase an allowance of potatoes, 54,584.; turnipi^ 7f558: other gteea 
AX 9r* month. crops, 3,333 ; flax, 16,955 ; meadow and cfover. 

As the tables znM be procured at any 1:^* 8t,486; total extent, 360,597, 056,007 

office, together with the Post-office regulations in 1869, 358,475 in x868, ^50,336 in 1867 ; tin* 
in fliU respecting annuides, there is no neces- cropped arable lan^ x,x78, or 8x5 lem than in 
sity for finding space for them here. . 7869. Stock. Cattle of all kinds, (45,774 : 

^ Wflfnifies to lender sheep, 83,701; pig.s 61,697; goa^ 3 $95? 
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Antwerp. 


; borses imd iitules» • 

tgfuls, Clay-tiate and lime- 

stooa im the north c(^t Coal at Bollycaatle, 
but of an inferior quality. In the hill reaioo 
from Lame to Cushendall there are fine beds 
of iron. . Indusirie^. Linen and cotton yam- 
spimiinff » andlinen and cotton-weaving. Towns: 
(county, town) Carrickfergus, po^. 0,452, Bel- 
fast, 174,694, Lisburn, Antrim, and Larne. 

Antwerp, capital of the province of the 
same name, and the chief commercial city of 
Belgium. Lot, 51* 13' 2" N. Lcn. 4" 24' a" E. 
Pop, xaa,6(59. In the sixteenth century Ant- 
werp was one of the foremost among the com- 
mercial cities of Europe. It was described as 
at that time **a city of vast wealth and exten- 
sive commerce.** Its prosperity, however, 
was brought to an abrupt conclusion by the 
Spaniards in 1576. In that year it was sacked 
and narrowly csc.aped- destruction, and nine 
years later was invested, captured, and its 
trade was almost entirely annihilated. That 
was AnaUy accomplished by the closing of the 
Scheldt in 1648, vimich gave the Dutch the ab-* 
solute commaiid of ^ the river. After a long 
period of perturbations and vicissitudes, its 
trade began to gather elasticity and strength as 
the facilities of inter-communication with Eu- 
rope were being developed, and within the last 
few years this port lias entered upon a period 
of pro^erity jmd progress of an apparently 
more lasting nature than that of former times. 
Industries. Distilleries, breweries, sugar re- 
nneries, rice nulls, cotton manufactories, silk 
and lace factories, iron foundries, bleachworks, 
&c. Exports, Chiefly cast and wrought iron, 
wheat, rye, and barley, machinery, paper, eggs, 
cotton, wool, and linen manulacturcs, gia.ss, 
coals, candles, &c. ^ Jsnpof'ts. CoJTec, coals, 
cotton, metals, cast iron, seeds, earthenware, 
salt, dyes, wool, rice, manur^ hides, petro- 
leum, tobacco, &c. Trade. The hides im- 
ported during 1867 numbered 773, 7S8, showing 
an increase of 496,224 hides over the previous 
year. The sales amounted to 564,394, showing 
an increase of 15, 594— the number entered in 

transit 275,209, hr’ ' " 

over 1866. IVo&l. 

derived froim the 

Cape, JRussia, and the Adriatic are small, and 
less appreciated. The general imports of this 
article during the last two years were as fol- 
lows: In 1^6, ^5,589 bales ; 1867, 1x8,57s 
bales. Coffse is imported chiefly from Bn sil, 
the United States, Hayti, and Holland (by 
land). The following statement shows the 
receipts of coffee during the years 1865-67 


ApimUement. 


Crain market is sqralied laigcly from the 


Direct Importatlo&s •• 
From United States .. 
M European Forts 
M Holhuul(lvlaiMl} 


tSttg. 

1866. 

1867. 

Bales. 

330,272 

27,922 

33 . 2*4 

56,062 

Bales. 

178,684 

x6,8oo 

42,527 

36,630 

Bales. 

233,169 

2 p ,443 

33 , 2*4 

>2,2x7 

347.470 

a 74 ,« 4 i 

3x5,276 


Petersburg, France, Manilla, and Great Bri- 
tain. Cotton receipts during the year amount 
to al^ut 50,000 bales from N. America and Le- 
vantine ports. Petroleum. The importatio;^; 
have risen from 167,000 barrels in 1865, >> 
260,000 barrels in 1867, the qualities received 
being refined petroleum, na{ 4 uha residuum, 
tubncaiing^ oil. and crude petroleum. Rice. 
The trade 'in this article in 1865 amounted to 
3*4» *53 bales ; in r866, 437»573 bales? and in 
1867. 345,084 bales^ Sugar. The refineries 
employ about 13,500 tons of cane sugar yc.ariy 
it hipping and Navigation . — llte following I,; 
a comparative statement of the arrivals during 
Uic years 1S65-1867 

Vessels. Tonnage. Aver. Ton, 
1865 ...... 2,998 776,000 233 

*866 3,085 901,556 292 

x86y ...... 3,479 1,154,640 231 

The average rates of freights 

have been : — 

From Callao : cargo, 

gtiano 6or. to 70X. per ton. 

From United States : 

cargo, petroleum .... 6x. per barrel. 

From Rice Ports : cargo, 

rice 6or. to 701. per tou. 

From River Plate : 

cargo,woo1 and hides... 15#, to 301. per ton. 
From Brazils ; cargo, 

coflee 50X. per ton. 

From Havanna; cargo, 

_ sugar 45X. to 551. per ton. 

From the Black Sea ; 

cargo, grain 6x. to 8x. per quarter. 

Antwerp and Rotterdam Railway. 
Snb. cap. 1^500,000. Share^ 10; par. 10. Last 
four Uiv. paid, 5}, 6, 6|, 6|, payable in May, . 
ycaily. PHcesxw 1869 ; highest, ii|; lowest, 9I ; 
m 1870, highest, yaf; lowest, 9I; in 1871, 
highest, lowxst, ij|. 

3 per Cent. Obligations. Sub, jC94r,ooo. 
Share, ao ; par. ao. Last four div., 3, 3, 3, 3, 
payable in May yearly. Priexs in 1869; 
highest, lal; lowest, lof. Markets, London 
and^ Liverpool Address, 86, Cannon Street, 
it. C. 

Apple [Ger. Apfel, Fr. Pomme\ the fruit 
of the Pyrus mains. The Cokien and Riliston 
Pippins are esteemed the best for the table. 

Appraising, the valuing or seating a price 
on goods. This must be done by a sworn ap- 
prai-ser or valuer, who takes nut an annual 
licence from the Excise. Each iqppraisement 
must be extended on a stamp, ih terms of the 
statute. 

Appraisemem'T— £ e . d . 

Amount not exceeding £$ o o 3 

,» „ xo o o .6 

n »» «0 0x0 

M M 30 ••.**♦•••• 0X6 

«• M 40 •••***.»•• Q 9 o 

•S M • SO 096 
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An^nranUos. 


o to 

O 1$ 

t o 


iUttOttiitnotoiccftediag^too $ o 

M » aoo ♦.* 

« , 500 ... 

. ,, exceeoimr 500 _ _ _ 

The stamp xnust be on the sheet coDtataing 
the aggregate amount of valuation. 

Persons delivering an appraisement uriitten 
on unstan^ped paper are liable to a penalty 

of;Cso- 

Avi*rbktick> an individual who Is under ax 
years of age, and who is bound by indenture to 
some tradesman, in order to receive instruction 
m a cmtain trade. In return for this instruct 
tion. it is stipulated that he (the a;pprentice) 
shall serve his employer for a specified time. 
Hie enforcement of the obligations betu'een 
masters and apprentices is committed to the 
Jhstioes of the Peace. These obligations are 
numerous, but they may be briefly summed up 
to this effect : that the apprentice shall faitii^ 
fully serve his master, and that the latter will 
teadb the former his trade or profession to the 
best of bis ability. The indenture of appren- 
ticeship must be stamped as follows 
AvpKBKTiCESHir, Inoenturb OF.— Tolcam 
a profession, trade^ or employment (except 
articles of clerkship to an attorney or so- 
licitor): — 

Where no premium is paid, the ap* £ s. d. 
prenticeship not being In order to 

adxmssion in any court o 3 6 

Premium under £310 x o o 

M »• so 3 0 0 

i> »i xoo 300 

f> ft 300 6 o o 

ft »» 300 xa o o 

$t ft 400 30 o o 

M >* 500 35 o O 

U 'tf 600 ...30 o o 

99 tt 40 O O 

,9 ft tfOOO O O 

,, 1,000 or upwards 60 o o 

Counterpart, or Premium^ o 5 o 

Afp&bnticbship m iht Sta Service* In 
aeeking employment for boys as apprentices on 
board a vessel, application should only be made 
|» such persons as are duly authorized by the 
Board of Trade to make engagements, and 
these are—** The owner, the master, or the 
smtte of the ship, or some person who is 
the himA fide servant, and is in the con- 
stant emp^ cA the owner; the superinten- 
dent of a Gknrensxnent mercantile manneoffice, 
or an agent licensed by the Board of Trade.” 
According to the Merchant^ Shipping Act of 
ige4, sttperiotendents of mercantile marine 
arc required to afford ** persons de- 
sirems of apprenticing boyp to the sea service, 
said to mastm and owners of ships requiring 
apprentice, such assistance fas is in their 
power for laciUtating the making of such ap- 
prenticeships.” The same Act provide that— 
s. Ifafiy tmauduaized person engages or sup- 
plies any -main, seamatn, midshipman, or ap- 
prehtiee to be enteredon board any ship'm the 
llnirnd Kingdom, he will be liable to be pto- 
^ Mcuted, and, if convicted, to a penalty of ^^20 




tat each offencia. a. If any peraon 

an ixnauthorued parson he a^i bo'Bak 

be prosecuted, and, if convicted, to a pena% 
of £90 for each bflfeiica. 3, u any pwsoA 
knowingly receives or accepts to be entered on 
any shxp any mate^ seamasu midshipmaii, or 
apprentice, ulegalty engaged or acgniMiy ha 
vnii be liable to a proiecutkm, m, xt eon* 
victed, to a penalty of £ao for eaedt oUenctt. 
And, 4. Any person other than the .supeilii* 
tendent of a Government mercantile marine 
office, who demands or receives, directly or 
indir^y, any remuneration whatever foom 
any mate, seaman, midshipman, or apprentice, 
for obtaining them employment, yrilf be liable 
to a prosecution, and, if convictM, toapenal^ 
of £s for each offence. These provisions are 
given thus folly on account of the frauds in 
connexion with the apprenticing of lads to the 
merchant service discovered by theantiibrities 
at the Board of Trade, and whidi people might 
easily prevent by applying direct totheBe^ 
trar General of Seamen, 6, Adelaide Pfoce, 
London Bridge, E.C., from whom may be ob- 
tained. free of ciiargc, a printed Kst Of ipcrscms 
authorized to engage or supply mates, mid- 
shipmen, apprentices boys^ and seamen. . The 
fee for each apprenticeship efiected through 
the stipcrintendent’s assistance is only five 
shillings. 

Apricot [Gcr. Ahprikedf Fr. Ahrkotl, an 
Asiatic fruit, several kinds of which are culti- 
vated in the south of England. It is the* 
fruit of the Prunus A rfnenUua, 

Aqua-fortis, a corrosive liquor extracted 
from saltpetre, , mixed with sand, aluxa, or 
vitriol, which is used as a menstruum to dis- 
solve silver, and is commonly held to have 
been invented about the year 1300, being Of a 
variety of uses among refiners, dyers, mosaic 
workers, culourers of ivory, bookranden, 
diamond-cutters, and engravers. 

Aqua Marika, a gem or prions stone of 
a sea-green colour— whence it has this de- 
nomination— which is found along the sea- 
coasts. 

Aqua Regia, or Aqua rtgfiliSf an acid 
corrosive spirit of water, servtng as a iqen- 
struum in the dissolution of gold. The; eraeii* 
tial ingredient in aqtta regia is oomntoa; 
sea-saut. ‘ ‘ 

Araki, a liquor of Egypt, prepas^ from 
tiie grape;, 

Arabia extends from rs* to 34* K.X«f.«aiid 
from 3a* to 60* £. Long, It extend^ about 
T.500 miles from N. to and 1,300 from 
£. to W. Pop, About 10^0^,009^ com- 
posed of the oommerdsl inhabhaitls.of the 
coast, and the Bedouins or Ainbs, engaged 
in pastoral pursuits. J>ividom\ Hed^, or 
theSheriifat of Mecca, subieet to tiie Vlcmroy; 
of Egypt, the fdngdom of ymnen, and lma« . 
mat hS. Muscat. Soiip Apt* The naMre of ^ 
the soil is arid in the extreme.' Amieidtuip 
is occupied in the production m wheats 
niaise, millet, barley, beans, lentils, rape, 
with the sugar-cane, tobacco, cotlon«.i^, 
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ff^ts; a;/cw dyeing dmgs^ c^euiUv wdign 
jUiiid lildinn madder* are . alan cultivated. 
Mm^feieiHres aii4 tiomntBra. From Vtiaen 
are e^^orted come (esteemed the ftiiest 
mwn)* aloes, myrrh {the best of ahicih is 
from Abyssinia), dlebatmm ' (or an infector 
kind <rf:frahkinceffse)» senna, every, and adld 
from Atjy^'nia. Mur^an Iron, 

steel, arms^ lead; tin, cochineal, mirrors, 
cutlery, &c. IVBtgkU tmd Measures. The 
covld » xp,, and the gus a 35 im^ inches : the 
sudda of S.nooshasss: x'dimp. gallon : and the 
tomand, dry measure contadntcm^olcllla^areighs 
of xice idS *lb, avoir. The bah^ of x^ frajdls 
or X50' maonds » 450 lb. avoir. . Themt^l* of 
15 codbia or 84 caraU » 73 37 Troy grains, zo 
coilblas X vakia,and87 vakias a xoo Spanish 
dolhu^ weight. Mmu^ accounts are kept in 
piastres or Mocha ddl^ of 00 casears : and as 
xit\ piastres.^ 100 Spanish dollars, the piastre 
is worth 3r. $ 4 ^ The native coins are coin- 
masses of 7 carats : 40 commasses aa z dollar. 

AKAxr,. a hquor of Egypt, prepared from the 
grape. 

ARSiTkATiON Bowp, Fsnu ^ Know all 
men by dKese presents that I > am held and 
firmly obliged to— — in— —■ pounds sterling to j 
be paid to the said— his attorney executors 
or administrators, to which every payment i 
welt and faithfully to be made 1 oblige myself my 
heirs executors and administrators firmly ^ 
these presents. Sealed with my seal, dated at 

gp— on the-i— day Of : , &c., &c. 

^ The condition of this obligation is such, that 

if the above bounden Ins heiri^ executors. 

and 'admbistrators. for his and their parts and 
behalves do in all things will and binding 
stand to ' obey abide by perform fulfil and 
keep the award order arburtunent final end 

and determination of —and arbitrators, 

indifferently named elected and chosen as 
well an the part and behalf of the above 
boundmi r**" ee of the above named— to 
arbitrate 'award order judge determine of 
and concerning aU, and all manner of action 
and actions cause and causes of action suits 
bills bonds specialties judgments executions 
extents quarrels controversies trespasses dam- 
ages and demand whatever su any time or 
times hmetofore had made moved brought 
commenced sued prosecuted done suffered 
committed or depending by or between the said 
parties so as the said award be made and 
given up in writing under their hands and 
seals, nuufy to be delivered to the said parties 
on or before the ■— next ensuing the date 
above uMmtioned. * But if the said arbitrators, 
do hot make sudi their award of and concern- 
mg mmnises by the time aforesaid, that 
then if the aaid r— his hidrs executors and 
administrators his and their part and i 
behalf do in all things well and truly stand to ' 
obey, abide by penbtm Ifiilfil and keep the 


. ehevo is no hmnlre the latter part must 

l ^e mitteii,^^ **Bttt if tte said 9 ^ 


Arolumgel. 


award order arbitramftit umpuage final end 
and declaration of«— ^ umpire xndigerently 
chosen between the said partass of and con- 
cerning the premises so as the said umpire to 
make his award or umbrage of and concerning 
the premises, and ddiver the same in writing, . 
under his hand and seal, to the saki pardea on 
or before the — next ensuing the d^ aboye 
said, when this obligation to m void, or else ,tO 
remain in full force and virtue. 

Arbroath and Forfar Railway^ guaran- 
teed ;£i3,5oo per annum, by Caledonian. Su6. 
cap. ;(f 33^600. Share 35 ; par. 35 ; dxv. paid, 6 
pm* cent per annum in April ; prices in 1869, 
highest 33, lowest 31 ; xSvx, highest 33#, lowest 
3xt* Markets, Edinburgh and Gla^ow. Ad- 
dress, Arbroath, North Britain. 

Archangel, an important city and seaport 
of Russia, in the d^>t of the same name, 
situated on the right bank of the DwiniL ^ 
miles above its juncture with the White Sea. 
Lai. 64" 32' ff' N. Lon. 40* 33' E. Pop. of 
the town, 19,092 (9,9x1 males, 9,181 females); 
Exports^ Linseed, oats, rye, flax, tar, pitch, 
mats, and deals. The averse .value of the 
export: for the four years ending X867, was 
;^x,o4s,37o, and in 1SG8, ^<,504.3x1. To 
Great Britain the averse value exported in 
die same period was j^ 7»692, and m x868, 
Ax,so5,3XX. Imports. Tea, c^ee, wine, salt, 
and Norway fish. The average value of 
imports for the five years ending 1867 was 
^67,227, and the amount in x868, A^69,X3X, 
wherein fish from Norway figured for ;C^,x3p* 
The average value imported from Great Britain 
in x863~d7 wa$;(Ji3,3zo, and in z868 ;(^zO,9Tfi ; 
tea, salt, wine, and machinery for saw mills are 
the principal imports from the United King- 
dom. Domestic Trade consists chiefly in 
meat game, fish, and furs. Market Prices of 
Goods. Linseed, per imp. quarter, 8x. id . ; 
oats, Z9X. id . ; rjm, £,x X3X. ; flax, per ton, 
/Sa IS. 4<f. ; flax-tow, tgs. rod , ; rye flour, 
* 9 3^* 9^- 1 tar, per barrel, qr, ; pitch per 
cwt sr. ; mats, per £3 is 31/. : deals, per 
standard hundred, 4,6 4s. Shipping and 
Navigation. The average total of the ship- 
ping cleared from the port in the five years end- 
ing 1867 was 44d vessels, 96,7x2 tons, against 568 
vessels, X24,436 tops^ in 1868; and the average 
amount of British shipping cleared in the same 
period was x66 vessels, 38,088 tons, against 
173 vessels, 45,175 tons,- in x868. 

The highest and lowest rates pmd to the £. coast 
of Great Britain ; linseed, per imperial quarter, 


«. : tar, per m , , 

per stanaard hundred, £4 mod £3 sos. fPeigkis, 
Measure^ and Money. One pound Russ « 
o;rolb. fimglirii; x pood, or 4 Russ=« 36 Ih. 
EngHsh : 63 poods'se x ton ; x chetvert at itvo/Ss. 
of smperiid quarter ; t rouble as 35 pence ; fi86 


copecks w Asstwdmg.. Qofp^uwsToy.i^tmz, 
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Archetype. Axgentiiie Bapublio. 

com eicported Are suA>lied piincipolly by substance which nowi bard la Inroportloa as It 
she Vologda and VUtka governments. Po^. ripens. The fruit when ripe is astringeitt but 
efi9,oo8 males and 140,149 females), not unpalatable, and the shell b yellowish. 

The inhabitants of the northern districts find From* this fruit is extracted a juice of a dark 
subsistence in the fisheries of seal, cod, herring, brown colour which posMSSes valaabie qualities 
and salmon ; in snaring and shooting game ; as a dye. 

and in the barter trade with Norwegian. Fir- Aroal [Ger. JPemsinn, Du. IPymitm, Sw, 
mark for rye fionr ag^ainst fish. The more Wituien^ Fr. Tbr/n*. It. Sp. TarfyfrvJt ^ 
southern districts subsist partly from agricul- lees of wine used in dyeing, 
ture, jiartly from the felling of timber, and AitGKKTtNS Rkpublic, a Soutii American 
manumcture of tar and pit^. Sa// tVarJks. confiedecation. whose constitution beam date 
There are several engaged in producing salt 1853. Chief towns: Buenos Ayres, 177,787; 
from salt springs, but the solution is weak and Sante Fd. xo,3as ; Parana, 6,050 : Coxrientes, 
of so poor a quality tliat only the protective 10,546 ; La looja, 4.4^ ; C^marcv 5^7x6 ; 
import duty (^t. per cwt.) enables it to compete San Juan, 8,353 : Mendc^ 8,124 ; Cbraova, 
with foreign salt 28,523 : San Luis, 3,748 ; San Jago, 7,77$ ; 

Archbtvpb, the name given at the mint to Tucuman, 17,438 ; Salta, xx,7x6 ; Jujuy, 3.072. 
the original wdght or standard which is kept Approximate area, 603,27a square miles. 
there, and by which all other weights ought to of provinces, 1.7^3,142. llie district of 
be examined or adjusted. Gran Chaco, Patagonia, and the Pampas Ar- 

Ardkl, an Abyssinian measure for grain, gentina have areas respectively of 260,6x5, 
In the interior it contains 10 madegas, and on 364,862, and 93,822 square miles ; and /ff/f. of 
the Red Sea 21 ; about 80 madegas go to an 45,000, 35,000. and 20, ooopersoits. The retVHUf 
EngUsh imperial bushel. of the Rcpuhlle in 1870 was 637, 334 against 

Areca, a fruit produced in the East Indies. jCi,6sg,oi4 in 1865 ; and the expenditure for 
The tree is tall, straight, thin, and round. It is 1870 was /a, 877, 529 against ;Cx * 375 > 33 S in 1865. ■ 
of the palm kind, ana has no branches. It The deficit in 1870 was ^^240,205. DrA/. The 
grows to the height of 25 to 35 feet, and the English loan of 1824, at 6 percent., ;iC905,8oo. 
shell which contains the fruit is smooth Without Deferred 3 per cent., ^4x^1x0,900. Loans of t866 
but rough and hatiy within, in which it re- and 1868 at 6 per cent., £7,500,000. Total of 
sembles the shell of the cocoa-nut, though in Foreign Debt, ;64t 5x6,;^. Consolidated debt, 6 
size it is only equal to that of a large walnut per cent^ jC2,s6jMy. Debt to Brazil, ;^228|54t« 
The kerne! is as big as a nutmeg, to which U Debt of Parana, j 44 ^ 3 > 309* Foreign obligations^ 
bears a resemblance inwardly as well as out- £18,857, Debt of Buenos Ayres, ;4596,988. 
wardly. In the centre of the fruit, when it is Total of Home Debt, ; 43 i 84 S, 597 - Grand 
soft, 13 contained a greyish and almost liquid total, £8,567,9g7. 

Length of Railways Open, in couk.<is of Construction, and Proibctro 

THROUGHOUT THB KBrUnLIC. 



. Metres. Metres. | Metres. 

3 From Buenos Ayres to Oimlcot .. z6o,ooo — i — 

\ „ Merloto Lobos — 1 68,000 

f From Buenos Ayres to Las Conchas,. «. 31.146 — ' 

I .. Las Conchas to Zfirate 

c^.^u f From Buenos Ayres to Chascomus .. ,, 1x4.000 

bouth.. .. .. .. I Chascomus to Dolores .. .. — 

Vafti. JEfum Buenos Ayres to Boca ScBarracas .. 6,000 

.. .. .. .. I Barracas to Ensenada — 4S»o«> 

Central Atgentme .. From Rosauo to Cordoba 1x2,000 s88,ooo 

E»t«-iu»o .. .. :: :: z 

£ntze-Riai|o8kCorriento. From Concordia to Mercedes •••••. — 


’’*”'**' (E^ihMUe* 


The external commerce of the Plat^ but also of laige districts of Pern and 
country is conducted entirely at the town of Chili. Expert*, Beet, bristles, hides, and 
Buenos Ayres, which ;s the outlet for the pro- wool principally. Values yearly had mcsmuwd 
« doce notiOnly of the whole valley of the River from £3,7^,337 in >864, to ;^,6os,94> in x8^ 
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Miuiu£u:ti»esm silk, wool, and <!oet(m 
■on, wofltnng: appairet, &c. Values in this 
ranch had increased from £4»$7o»t34 in x^4f 
» ;C6*4S3 i»x 6* Of the imports England jfives 
bout Ofie-ibUith,and France about two-nmths. 

The peso®* 4*. and Measures. 

ihe quintal «** xoi*4oIb. avoirdupois. Metre 
ame as ^ French.. ^ * 

Anctt, [Ft. Terre ajMter. Gr. Topfererde,^ 

Jifv. KmKemaXarederu^ It. Terra da Sie- 
ligate, Sp. Tierra de Atfareros\ Potter^s 
;lay. 

Akgvlb, a iBaritime county on the west 
ioast of Swtiand, extending N. to Inverness* 

.hire ; E. to Perth and Dumbartonshires ; to 
he Atlantic on the W. ; and to the Irish Sea 
inrl Clyde on the S. Pop. 7S»6jS» /ndnsMes. 
fisheries and dtstilleries. Principal lawns. 

I^ampbelton, Dunoon, Oban, fnverary, Appin. 

Tobennory. (The nrst of these is engaged 
argelyinthe xnanufhcture of spirita) Area. 

(,083, rod stat. acres. Occupiers iff land. 3,430 j 
iverage extent held by each, nacres. Acreage 
inder crop of allkinds, bare, f^low, and grass, 
cx4,6<Sa Under Com Crops. Wheat, 97 acres ; 
larley or here, 3,723 acres ; oats, 30,543 acres ; 

‘ye, 536 acres } beans, 446 ; peas, ao adres ; total, 

24.353 acres in 1870, against 34,067 in 1869. 

7 reen Crops. Potatoes, 6,698 acres ; turnips and 
iwedes, 5,493 acres ; mangold, 39 acres ; carrots, 

17 acres: cabbage, kohl rabi, ana rape, sp acres: English. English tanned and dressed leather 
vetches, &c., 39 acres; total, 13,385 acres m 1870, cannot be introduced to compete, either in 
^hbwing a decrease of 55 acres on the preidous price or quality, with French or German ; and 
returns. Bare, fallow, or unoropped arable English glass ware -is quite driven from the 
land, 3,4x7 acres ; clover, sanfoin, and grasses market by Continental makers.' (These state* 
under rotation, xp, 735 acres. Permanent pas* men» aremade on the authority of Vice*Consut 
tore, meadow, orgrass not broken up in rotation G. H. Nugent). The are of great 

(exclusive of heath or mountain land) ,55,$)^ importance and embrace : — 
acres. AiprJ'/arA Horses, 6,342; cattle, 56,640; Copper Barilla, about 4,000 tons, f 
sheep, 970,397 ; pigs, s>o8o. value from $t6 to fxSpcr quintal 1,584,000 


Arica, a seaport of Moquega, and principal Tin Barilla, about 450 tons, value 

town of 5. Peru. Lai. 18” 38' S. Lon. 73* 34' W. on board #14 per quintal 140,000 

Pop. 4,000. Arica is the natural outlet for the Bars, tin, about 320 tons, at #34 
northern provinces of Bolivia, and derives its per quintal x68,ooo 

K ’inctpal importance from the trade with that Alj^a wool, 600,000 lb., at 
epublic. There is here a fine bay, good 030*99 cents 420,000 


anchorage, an abundant supply of water, and Sheep wool, xoo,ooo lb., at 835 .... 35,000. 

a fertile valley in its vicinity, capable of snp- Cotton, 100,000 lb., at 835 '99 cents. 35,000 
plying the wants of the province. The town CaH.saya bark, x,ooo,ooolb., at8»5.. 750,000 

IS healthy, the climate equable, the thermo* Cobalt ores, 1,000,000, at $10 xoo,ooo 

meter raucing from 84” to 58* Fahr. in the Chinchilla skins, 8o,cnx>, at 8rz .... 80,000 

shade. ’ l*hc principal road from Arica to ■ 

Bolivia is by a railroad to the town of Tacua, Total 83,3x3,000 

a distance of 40 m3es, and an altitude of 2,000 

feet. Front thence hy a mule road over the The above estimate is a fair average of the last . 
Cordillera, which is crossed 45 miles from five years* exports. Copper Banlla is native 
Tacua, at a pass called Tacoroi, 14,700 feet copper in every mimite particles, mixed with 
above the sea, free from snow and transitable sandstone, and^ is, considered the finest copper 
at all aeiKsons of the year. From this pass a in the world ; it ts brought from Corocoro in 
de.<cent is made of about z,ooo feet, to the Bolivia, about tpx miles to the £. of Tacua. 
great plateau that, reaching to the eastern The sandstone contains from two to four per 
range of the Andes, forms B^via. ITie traffic cent, of copper ; this is crushed by hand labour, 
between Tacua and Bolivia is carried on by and the earthy portion washed away, leaving 
mules and asses, and also by the native llamas, » residue of 70 to 90 per cent, of pure copper, 
which Carry burdens of xoo lb. and travel ten Hard ores are also very abundant in Corocoro^ 
miles daily. Iwpotis. They arc estimated at yielding ao to 20 per cent ; but owing to the 
>$9x0,000 in the foltowing manner absence of fuel and^ bebg carbonates, to tho 


Arioa. 


From Great Britain; Ta eott^, 
wobllea, and linen manufretuxes, 
iron, malt Uquor^ hardwHw, 
earthenware ; imported from 
Liverpool direct and via Val]^* 

taiso and Callao ;C535,ooo 

From France: in cloth, cashe- 
meres, shawls, printed cottons, 
woollens, siik.^ boots, gloves, 
wines and spirits, earthenware, 

small wares, &c £atxt,ooc> 

From Germany: in cotton, trou* 
seringa, shawls, candles, steel, 
hardware, small wares, firewood, 

and glass wares ;r5o,ooo 

From the United States : in furni- 
ture, oil, petrolum, lamps, &c... ;$35,doo 

From Chile : in flour, wheat, wood, 
dried fruit, and general farming 
produce ;$i30,ooo 


;$9io,ooo 

English cloths and kerseymeres, formerly 
largely consumed, are completly superseded 
by the German and French manufactures. 
English candles cannot compete in price, 

f uality being equal with those lirom Germany. 

rench earthenware, in point of cheapness, 
Idurilnlity, and beauty, is far sunersediner 


AaegO. 
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nvi^bg, thWai:«&ttle work^ l^and carriage 
ib 90 costly lihat it ct(^ not have aocoimt to 
secMd down to ihe coast niider 70 per cent Tin 
in bars is brought 6oxn Poiosi m Druro, and 
akto from the later phtce to barilla* averaging 
60 to 74 per c<ntt, Ine tin from Dmro is known 
in ,£ngWd under the name of Cuanunt and 
ts^es rank amot^st the first tins in the world. 
Potdsi tin is of inferior quality, and much ai> 
toyed with lead ; the supply is abundant, but 
the export is not on the increase ; low, prices 
in the European markets and a high land crur- 
rtage prevent the development of this com* 
nmqity. Bark shipped firom Arica is the pure 
Calisaya, superior to any quality known, and 
commands the highest prices in Kurc^. 
C^cbtlla skins of the.hest quality are im- 
ported exclusively from Arica j those obtained 
an Chile are very inferior. It is feared that the 
Chinchillas will hecome extinct in consequence 
of the persistence with which the Indians hunt 
them dWn at all seasons, notwithstanding a 
decree of the Bolivian Government prohibiting 
their slaughter for five yeans. 

AniDAS, a kind of uufeta made in the East 
Indies. 

AitTSH is a Persian measure equal to 3197 
English feet. 

Aristolochia TFr. Strpentairt^ Gcr. 
StidangmoBtrytl^ It Strfiitttaria\, a plnnt, 
whose root 1$ of a medicinal quality. There i 
are four kind of ajistolochta— the round, long, 
rampant or creeping, and the slender ; but only 
file two former are used, Which are both gener- 
ally found in Fraace, Spain, and Italy. Besides 
these there are several other kinds of aristo- 
lochia in America, particularly one kind in 
Vitifpiiia, called vi^erinum Virjjima>;from tu 
alexipha^machic quality, the roots of it being 
an antidote against the bites of venomous 
animals. Good aristolochia should be dry and 
plump, without being wrinkled or witnere'd, i 
heavy, yellow within, and grey without. 

Asxansa», one of the Western States of the < 
American Union. BouitdarUs. N. by Missouri, 
EL, by Missouri and the Mississippi river, S. by 
Loumuina and Texas (the river Mississippi 
1 this State from those of Tennessee 




m 33* and 36* 30' N. 
lid 94* 40' W Ungth 
5 ; breadth from E. to 


and W. by Texas and Indian 
tasntory. £ai. Between 33* and 
Zms. Between 89* 45' and 
from K. to S* 040 miles ; 

W. S34 miles. Afva. S9^tpS square milei^ or 
33,406,790 acrea 3«4»33S white ; 43S.080 
colouied. 54: via., Arkansas, Ashley, 

Bentom Bradley, CairoU, Chicot, Clark, Con- 
way, Crawfoi^ Crittenden, Dallas, Desha, 
Drew, Franklin, Fulton, Greync, Hempstead, 
HjOt Spring, Independence, Jackson, 

Jepstsoa, jedmson,^ Lafayette Dawreuce, 
MadismL Marion, Mississippi^ Monroe, hlont- 
gomeiT, Ke«\rton, Pei^, Phillips, Pike, Poin- 
sett, Folk, Pqpe^ Praine, Pulaski, Randolph, 
St. Fmneis, Sme, Scott, Survey, Senrtef, 
Vnion, Van Baren, Wa^ungton. Washita, 
White, and Veil Cap. tittle Botdt; 


‘Commercial cap.. Van TkA J>ther 

prihclpaitowim ans t Fort 5nilt», Camdek 
ville. Desc. A vast plain cdveina with mi^es, 
swamps, and iagoons, but Jn some paifts ele- 
vated to a moderate height. . These lelemons 
are in circuit often upwards Of 30 miles. The 
Qsark Mountains divide die State Into two 
unequal parts, Of whidi the hotthem has the 
climate and productions of the Northern States, 
while the southern portion, in the character of 
Its climate and productions, resembles Missis- 
sippi or Louisiana. AfmrrWA. Coal, iron, lead, 
sine, manganese, , gypsum, and salt. Gold is 
found in the White County. The field 
commences 40 miles above Litde Roek, and 
extends, on both sides of the river, beyond the 
western boundary of the State. Ckmnd, an- 
thracite, and bituminous coal are all fouw in 
the State. S4»djt oMd ProSmtitms. Abmijf the 
river, at intervals, the soil is a rich black mould. 
The country north of the Osark Mounbins is 
well adapted to grazing. The staple products 
of the State are Indian cort^ cotton, and live 
slock, wheat, oats, tobacco, wool, peas, beans, 
potatoes, rye, barley, hemp, ftax, and a variety 
of other auricles. Ti$*iher. The bottom lands 
are covered with a heavy growth of cotton- 
wood, ash, cypress, and gum. The hilly por- 
tions have hicKOty and difTerent kinds of oak. 
Beech, pine,, ana other woods are found in 
abundance. MauMfociutts. Cotton fiibrics, 
leather, &c. Commerce, No direct foreign 
trade. It.s productions are exported from N^ 
Orleans, which carries on a large coading trade 
with this State, 

, Arm, in respect \>f the lUajgnct. A loadstone 
is said to be armed when it is enclosed, capped, 
or set in iron or steel, in order to increase its 
magnetic virtue. 

Armagh, an inland county in Irehnid, pTov, 
Uhaer. N. I.ough Neagh. W. Tyrone and 
Monaghan. B. Down. S. Louth. Greatest 
length, 33 milm; breadth, ao miles. Areii^ 
333,076. Pop, 171,355. l/nder crop in *87a 
wheat, «,8ia : oats, 66,8x9 ; barley, 3x9 j beans 
and peas, 156 ; poutoes, 34»i97 ': turnips, 5,798; 
other green crops, aaxS ; fiax, 17,349; meadow 
and clover, 40^890: total, against 

177*757 in 1869; i86q; 17^1151 *868; *76,aao 

in 1867. Uncropped arable land, 576 acres. 
l,vve stock. Horses and mules, X3,a76 ; asses, 
i,S«2; imttle, 73»33e; skeep, 13,901 ; pigS,a4»073 i 
goats, 6,340 ; poultry a;6,3a4* StapU n^is- 
Jactetres, Cotton and linen wearing- Tovnu* 
Armagh (principal), imp. 7,865, Luigan, Porta- 
down, and part of Newry. 

ARQUiFOux,or POTTFR’S 0»B ^.Arp^om^ 



pouers (0 give their works a green vamilih. 

IS heavy, and melts slowly, hut grinds qhicklp 
mlo powder. When it is broken it pam into 
tuning scales Ufa wjutisKcoloun Inselecdng, 
^mosethe heaviest lumps, where the s^dmnre 

bright and resemble Im-gkim. Xbe ereli ibtdMl 
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» JB£eft>jrS d/C^OJMJ^ OFCQMlimxC& 

JaaDOc, ■ . ' ■ AJftooMai^ tetegrtfaMa. 

in Sudiid»> W «1«> in; Mveral Coriv^and'IMRmAin 

Dftiis of France: ' of Sotopo* Aiiau and Ajttcfcica. Spo'cifte 

Arxack^ Tma^an^ Is a npiHtooiis gravity, It it brl^/ winter niotly 

mado W tho Tartar* of Toagufila Of mare^o svoefcuh m taate, inore or less tnofsiupsat ; 
Biw, ten to sour and al^nvards distilled twice sometittesithasayeUoworreddish tiagO>owiag 
or tl^ce betwetat two esiitbem t>ots. closely totbepfesenceofircm,siilphiir,aildomerjii»ptt- 
1^]^, whence the Uquor imxisthioogh a small iritieSt It is used in lasMcmg dyes, m Stans' 
pipe. If is more intoxicating than manufacture, and at the pottenss. 
brandy. Asshebk, a doth measure of Russia ee a8 

AaxACK or Rack [Ger. Da and Sw. ArraJk. imp. inches. 

Da. Artftuk, Fr. Arack, It Arace^f^ Sp. and AirtABA, a Fersian measure of capacity 
Rua Araky, a spirituous Uquor made m the a imp. bushels almost. 

East ladies. There areseverd kinds of Arrack, Articbokb £$V. atiieh«ia)i^. an esculent 

disftnguidied hy different names, such as Ba- vegetable {(cynant scolymm) . having. !a^ 
tavia arrack, which is a vinous spirit obtained perennial roots and annual stems, scaring 
by dlsiiUation hiom rice and sut^ fermented, large round heads. Each of these » oom- 
with the juice of cocoa-nuts, it is a strong po^ of numerous oval calycinal scal^ eta- 
but being made in cqpper stills, is not so closing the florets sittiim on a broad, fleshy 
msagteeable as Goa arrack. Bitter, black, asul receptacle ; this, and the fleshy hise of ti^e 
Colunibp arrack are hot spirits little valued and scales, being the only eatable parts of the 
seldom imported. The manner of makinjg the plant* are gathered before the expansion of 
Ooaanackisthis:-— The juice of the tree IS not the flowers. Jerusalem artichokes are the 
proatred in the way of tapping : but the operator tubers of the f/eiianikus iuBerxsus, a kind of 
provides himself with a number of earthem sun-flower. This, name is due to its strong re- 
pots, and, with these slung at his waist, climbs semblance in taste to the real artichoke^r- 
the trank of a cocoa-nut tree. When he comes WaUrston. 

to the boughs, be takes out his knife and cuts Articus, a small particle of an account 
off one of the smdl knota or buttons, and to the contained in the journal, invoice, &c. Thus, 
^und fastens a pot. into which the juice falls, it Is said, such an account contains so many 
When a sufficient quantity has been obtained, of debtors aiul so many of creditors. The 
it is left to ferment, and when fermentation is bill of parcels or invoices sent contains so 
over it is put into the still, and Are being made, many articles, &c. Article Is also said of the 
* the still is suffered to work as long as that which clauses, terms, and conditions agreed upon in 
comes off has any considerable taste of spirit, partnership bargains and treatie.<», and also of 
The liquor thus ^ocu rod is the low wine of ar- the things adjudged by arbitrators. In Ihis 
rack, and this is so poof a liquor that it will sense, they say it is agreed by an article of 
soon corrupt and spoil if not distilled again, to our partnership that the house-rent shaS be 
separate some ofits watery parts. They, there- paid out of the common stock, &c. In the 
fore, immediately after pour back ^his low wine barj^ain we have made together, there is an 
into the still, and recufy it to that very weak article by which you are bound to such a levy, 
kind of proof spirit, in which state it is found. This is according to an article of our treaty* 
Aruakgojks are a kind of head formed from Our arbitrators have determined such an ar- 
rough cornelian, and brought from the East tide in our favour. 

Indies. Artocarpus Ikcisa, Bread Fruit Tree. 

AtaRAwrADA, a land-measure of Spain, equal A native of the South Sea Iflands, but is found 
to 3 imp. roods 33 poles* Used in measunng in India, especially in tlie Madras Gardens. It 
vineyard land, is cultivated also at Tavoy and Maulmain, and 

Arbatkl. The Portuguese pound » 7,083 bears exceedingly well* hut riujr fruit is of no 
Troy grains; and 98I arratels »= raolb. avoir, great value, heiik full of sei^s. Like the 
Arroba, a Spanish and Portuguese weight, Jack, it bears ftrmt both on the brandies and 
which, vanes in different places ; also a roots. The bark b made into a kind of dbdi, 
Spataish measure of capaetty. The arroba which is worn by the natives of the South 
weight-*‘Spanish standard ws 83*36 lb avoir- Seas. The bark b stripped, beaten, and, 
dup^; Alicaitt » 87*38 lb. being thready, b, in a sugh«y 

AhitowRDOT b produced from the plant plaited together. 

Maraathtu it b imported from the East and Artocarpus tRTBCRiFOiJtA, a speebs . of 
West; ItadieSi, When prepared in boiling water valuable timber found all bvjer India* whidi 
it should be free from aU musty flavour, white, grows to about' two feet and a hairin dbm^r, 
insipid, arid fonh a consbtent jelly. and yields a wqod much used ft>r making lur- 

AnacttfN, a long measure um In OflMto nitura of every d^cilp£iG]l. ^ Ita colour it isred 
meaimre Sluffjt* . Four aieduns make three when cut, and turns a beahnful brown with 
yards, ^ ^ age. Itb in many ra^pects superior to raaho- 

AttaRhic Du. mid'Sw. swrirmVL Fr. gany. The younger, trees are Wdll adapb^fsr 
wFsMfr, It. %b'i and. Port*, arsemica, Biis. the manufacofre of fancy ftaraitur^ jbid..lhe. 

b prepared cH^ otK^ bring of a danker riilour, for pbtdve 

ral baaed aiunqi^t dyritea* which conabts of frames, In Ceyioii, where ibis timber is framd 
iron; atsenle, did sulphur* It b found lit [in great ahunaanbq, It ia uimd in huMng; 
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BEETojrs DicTiomnv oe commence, 


Artoottipiu Laeottoha* 


beamSt iaaen> doorsj, md fitnuluw «ra ttS 
mido of it. 

Aktocaspus IrAicoCKA, Cooihia Brtad^ 
PntUt grows in Burmah and B«i^, and Is 
coittihoo in the gardens of die jS^st The 
whole tree and nniipe fnnt. cotitaia much 
tenuous milky joice ; the roots are used for 
dyeing yellow. The male spadix is acid and 
astringent, and is eaten by the natives in their 
curries. In the Tcnasserim Provinces this 
fruit is usually called by Europeans a kind of 
**iig»**bttt it IS a species of aitocarj^s occa* 
sionat&y raised near native houses. There are 
three varieties, the fruit of which is prised by 
the natives as an article of food, especially tl» 
first; which grows to gn»t perfection any* 
wh<» throughout the provinces with little care. 

Asbbstus. in natural history, is a kind of 
fossil stone or mineral substance, of a whitish 
colour and woolly texture, consisting of small 
filaments, and endued with the wonderful pro* 
petty of resisting fire, and remaining uncon- 
suaiM in the most intense beat. It is found in 
several l^ts of Italy, India, Tartary. Siberia, 
Egypt; Greece, and France. It is sorodtimes 
known as Eardi-clay and Salamander s Wool. 
When required for the makitm of cloth, the 
stone is first soaked for a considerable time in 
warm water, and afterwards opened amd 
divided, in order to separate the earthy pam. 
which are whitish, Hke chalk, axid serve to bind 
the fibrous parts together. This operation is 
repeated sue or seven times with fresh water, 
stul opening and squeezing the mineral till all 
the. l^erogeneous particles are washed out, 
and then ^ flax<1ike parts are laid out on a 
sieve to dry. When thus cleansed it is carded 
gently, and then reeled, being kept, at this 
stage, moistened by oil. In the United States 
it is often used as a ]amp*wick, and is well 
adapted for that purpe^. 

AsMOKtKG, with builders, quartering to tack | 
to in garrets, about two feet and a half or 
three feet hign, perpendicular to the floor, up 
to the underside of the rafters. 

A^bs [Fr. Vifdussr, Gcr. IVaidmche^ the 
earthy part of wood and other combustibles 
remaihing after they are consumed by fire. 
These, iiproduced from a vegetable, are of a 
white colour and saltish taste, a few instances 
excepted, and, when boiled with fair water, 
yield a lixonim of an acrimonious, alkaline, 
fi<^, urinous taSto. The ashes or all vege- 
tables are vttrifiable, and are found to contain 
some iron. Adhasof all kinds coucain an alka- 
line salt, and are an excellent manure for oedd 
nd wet ground: iptoy are also of consider- 
able use m maldoi; lixoriums or lyes for the 
purpo^ of meditdi^r bleaching, and for «u|;ar- 
wonts. They gre dlsdnguished by various 
naffles<--as pot aslics,| pearl ashes; barilla ashes, 
w'ood ashes, fto . 

AsHLAJt, a tens used by builders; by which 
they mean coanaon freestonet Ek they come out 
of the qnarry, Hifierent lengths and thfok- 
ness \ nme htcheSls^tlte common thickness, 

Asia, one of the quarters of the globe, 


which maybe divided into i^ht grand 
nam^, Asiatic Russia, Turkey, Persia, Hin-* 
dosian, Tartaiy, the southern penihaitta of 
India. China, and Japan. The islands of Ana 
are those of -die Bay of Bengal, the Maldives, 
the islands of Sun^ the Philti^es, the Mo- 
luccas, and the Marianas. jPriducHtns* Na- 
ture has furnished thisj^ of the globe with 
extraordinary riches. The following is a brief 
statement of its wealth— vis., diamonds, pearli^ 
coral, gold, silver, copper, iron, brimstone, salt- 
petre, alum, mercury, poue»-cartb, silk, cotton, 
opium, tea, coffee, sugar, sago, nutmegs. 
Cloves, mace, cinnamon, ne|}per, indigo, 
liquorice-root, tnglewood, rhubarb, musk, ver- 
milion, borax, lapis lazuli, dtagons-blobd, in- 
cense, saffron, myrrh, manni^ ambeigris^ and 
several other drugs and precious gums ; conu 
trine, rice, and an kinds of deltciotts trpgi^ai 
fruits. Matttf/acittm. The porcelain of ^ia 
is one of its principal articles of manufacture ; 
it is divided into six classes, namely, common 
porcelain, ancient white, porcelain of Japan, 
that of China, India, and finally Japanese 
China. We are indebted to the Chinese for die 
first invention of porcelain, and to the Portu- 
guese for introducing it into Europe. Ca//i- 
merctx General VUu\ The Red Sea was the 
great channel of commercial intercourse be- 
tween Asia and Europe before the Oqm of 
Good Hope had been doubled; it was. pre- 
vious to tlmt event, the centre of a prodigious 
traflUc, which, although since much decreased, r 
is stiU veiy considerable : Europe received by 
this route a great deal of Indian and Chinese 
merchandise, calicoes, rich silks, stuffs, spices, 
drugs, diamonds, and vast quantities of pearis. 
They were exported to England, France, Hol- 
land, &c., and also to T rebizonde upon the 
Black Sea and ^ Constantinople. The land 
commerce of Asia was principally eogrosw^I 
by the Armenians, an industrious and hon«it 
pwple, who conveyed their commodities into 
Turkey in Europe and Russia by the Black 
and Caspian Seas. After this, the commerce 
which was carried on by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope included all toe countries from the 
Gulf of Mocha to China, and all toe islands 
from Madagascar to toe Phili^ines. It was 
mostly confined to the coasts « toe Continent, 
whither the merchants from the interim; broiutot 
their merchandise for the purposes of tranks 
The bommeree carried on was veiy extenotve, 
and may be classed under the folkmig heads : 
— X. The commerce of Aden and ModtuiL whidk 
the Turks carried on by the Stnutt of Babcd 
Mandeb, and along the Red Sea as for af Snei; 
whence their coffee and other aiticlef were 
coBv^d to Egyp^ and toettcebyeea or land 
to Oonstantinoj^, Aleppo, Smyrna, and Other 
places, a. Thecommeroe of the Arabiaai and 
Persians, through the Persian Gulf to But- 
sora* by which toeyfonushed the great Oara* 
vans With all sorts of Potsiaxi and Indian coib- 
rooditxes, wMch were alforwaxdt transferred 
the Euphmtes and toe Thxrit toBsgdad| and 
thence on camelf toroagh^tewn to Aleppo 



mcTipm^y op cmMERm. %% 

awto . , 

f ind Trelnfoode. $. The comm^ce with the Awfoetioa. pPV. Asp/mH^t^Otit, Tei^/e* 
f£uro^nahd Indian mcithants Jomtty a|>on Art^ ^Sp. AutfyH^a, Xim^Jhdwh ahck, 
.^the Mtudi coasts nf ladia'-'iintnelyi upon the 

CcoastodfGusetat^ Idalabar— and the com- a feud jKum tesui* havins aananseons, tcnne* 
merce with the European nadons upon the what bitt», taste, andean oaTemavcly 

Other coasts of India-mamdly, upon those of i^ng,.&ud, altiaceoim smeE Jt » used in the 
Coromandel, Golconda^ and Bengal The East as a condiment Ibr food, and is an article 
Comn&erce of Achia, at the northern punt of of the MaUria MetUca. Accordtnjg; to Sim- 
the island of Sumatra, extends itself tofwards inon% the consumption of this artiele in the 
the seutik by two dlflTerent courses, i. By die United Kingdom amounts to about *0,000 lb* 
western coast of this island tc Reneoolen and a year. It reaclms this coonuy pnn^ally 
the Straits of Sunda (which lie due south of it), from Bombay and the JPertian Gulf. It is the 
and dtence along the western coast of lava, product of the Karthea (Ferula) Asalbetida, 
where the vessels from England generally re- i^ch grows in PaMin theneignbourhood of 
edived thdr storea a. Towards the Straits of Herat, mountains oTDaristaa and Belocbistan, 
Bailiy, the island of Timor of the Moluccas, by and on the Hindu-EIosh, at 7,000 ieeu The 
l^e' etntfjera coast of the said island and the gum resin is obtained hy slicing the rooUb A 
Jboast of Malacca to the port of the same name, milky juice exudes, which dries rapidly into a 
;and thence to the Straits of Singapore. Here fetid, pasty, bitter, and pungent mass. Asta*' 
the commercial course was divided into three foetida occurs m commerce in shapeless masses 
channds; the 6rst ran through the difterent of waxy conststence, with small, transparent^ 
parts of the eastern coast of Asia— viz., the brittle, and white tears. The fracture u vitre- 
Outf of Siam, the coast of Camboya, Coebin ous. at first white, and passing to red by con- 
China, Tonquin, and generally to Japan. The tact with the air, apropmty which distinguudies 
Chinese and the Malays carri^ on, as they do it from all other gum resins. Another and 
now, hvast commerce upon the great extent of much more valuable kind of Assaibetida m met 
this coast The second channel ran from with in the druggist's shopw It is in tears, or 
southward of Borneo to Batavia in Java, and semi-transparentwhitish granulations, free from 
to the whole coast of this extensive island, impurities, and of a most powerful odour. This 
where the natives drive a considerable traffic kind is readily reduced, and is much esteemed 
from coast to coast, and from isle to isle. The by EurojKan chemists. There is an inferior 
third channel ran towards the innumerable kind, full of sand and very fetid, which is said 
islands of the Indian Archipelago ; it extended to be a compound of garlic, sagapenum, tur- 
not only to the islands of Jerinate, Tydor, pentine, and a small quantity of the real gum. 
* Gilols, and the Odebes, but cxeu. to the Philip^ To preserve Assafcetida, it should be kept in 
pines. bladders inside of tin boxes, well closed, and 

ASTHAtT, Asphaltum (ot mineral pitch, kept apart. 

Jew's pitch, compact bitumen and maltha) AssAM,adependencyof British India, inland, 

[Arabic, is found on the beyond the Ganges, on the £. frontier of the 

shores of the Dead Sea, at Arbona in Albania ; continent It lies between 50' and 38* xof 
also at Coxitambo in Cuenca in South America, N. and 90’' to 97* 35' E. Lmg, On the 
and abounds also in the West Indian islands of W. are the Himalaya Mountains, which aepa- 
Barbadoos and Trinidad, forming, in the lee- rate it from Bhootan^and Tlubet; £. Thibet; 
ward side of the latter i^and, a lake or plain, S. the Naga and Garrows Mountains, which 
called the tar lake, and by the French U Btrad^ divideit from the Birman and MunneepoorTerri- 
from its resemblance to, and answering the lories ; and W. Bengal. Length, £. to W., about 
purposes oil sliip's pitch. It is said to be a pre- 460 miles. Area^ x8,zoo square miles. £.stU 
ventative of cholera, as also to kill the teredo, mated pop. 700,000. J'he valley, of Assam, 
In many parts of the woods this substance is says Dr. 'Layior, is rich in natural j^oiduciions. 
found in a liquid, state, being held in solution It possesses gold, tea, caoutchouc, lac, and 
by f^roleum or naphtha. At one time it was ivory. It abounds in silk, its two principal in- 
considip^d invaluable as a roofing and paving dlgenous varieties of tbisarticle being 
material ; but since then it has fallen into com- and the eri. A dress made of muga is .prized 
par^ve neglect. Where damp has to be re- beyond all others by the Assamese. Of woods, 
sisbed it is useful ; and in Mauritius, Ceylon, thtrty-six sprcies, applied to various useful par- 
and In^ where it has been u.sed, it is found pose& have been described by Major Hannay 
impervious to wet, white ants, or vermin, and, as belonging to Aissam. M ost of them are light, 
as it does not vegetate, rot, or decay, it is strong, and durable, while not a few combine 
superior to Chunan, or the ordinary lime, as a with those qualities a fine grain, which renders 
fiooritur material. It is solid, brittle, of a black them well adapted for articles of furniture, 
colour, vitreous lustre, and coUchoidal fracture. The st^es of the country comprise, in addition 
It melts easily, and is very mfiammable, bum- to such as are commonly cultivated, Bengal 
ing, when pure, without leaving ashes. Sp black pepper, long pimper, cardamuus texpatra, 
gr, x*5 or mambath rum leaf, and jubrang, the capsule 

Airsay- The term applied tt> the iwocess for of a species of Xanthroxylum j^culiar to the 
detaftiiunig the value of gold and silver, both country, and. described as aromatic, fragrant, 
fopwte midbptlloar and highly pungent. Trade is carri^ pa 
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eSSeHjr *itli eaticoM, iBUsli»ii,‘Vo»«l ; toA*, !h <oi«mwc*,_« Jrajtf 

«Uty liqiienr. croctery.jmd Mtog iim^iitilactared 1^19^ 

tbttnct; Since tea was first are w wrotigHt tog^er aa^ 

lai.tilttt fcmtoiTSticcupted bf the Stngha.ttibes man can imitatn. la Cbm . they 
sltl^ lmen enttivated eatMvtIy, and large sitps oT gsUimyer into tfidr telh*;. 

.^aiUtes of both black aiid green hare twen sU|« of paper are twisted abtmt si|k thi^ so 
exjpM^edto tim |:«ondoinfm Pt 0 dm‘h'im. artificiafi| as to look finer eveti than gpldj^ad^ 
Kfec istiiedtieftihiectofciiittnre, tbeniinnstard though of no great value, ^ 

and* in auccesslon, many uncU of AtLKn denotes a book ofutuvoml gafi^M 

wheat, rye 'baH^ &c. containing mapa of all parte of the mwn 

, AaaaTasigoilV the stock^h^trade, funds, and, .world. i 

in ibet, the entire propcrl/ Of a meitbaaf, in ATTACiiMKwt sigidfics a writ issued l^a 
. oo^radistinetioa to his lialnlhms- oHustice to seize goods in paVipint ^a 

AsatsNto is a Spanish term sighilVIitg l3ie debt Goods in the hands teT a ca«rifW;bannor 
ce^act by which a conmany of hngtish mer- be attadied. 

^snte secured the right m>m the Spanisli Go- Attar or OtTp of Rosbs is an tssetdijd <d 
wemmenc to iaqport ttaves into the coloides of prepared from fiowers—it is getienally sup 
SpaUl.' posed from roses alone, but that is a mistake : 

AssiOkats., Afier tbe revolution in IVanee, for,, it is obtained from many descriptions. , Ic 
the pmr money then used to supply the place is a compound of two oils, m liquid, apd m 
Of eotn was calkd Assignats. other strtid and inodorous, ihe best teiiade 

^AgftiGWss. A person in authority who trans- at Gharepore, in Bengal, when the ntgmf are 
nets the business of an estate in bankruptcy cooL To procure the (fit the roses axe .ptte 
on the part of private individuals. Assigns, into the still, and tbe water pas^t ownr gradU'* 
says Maccullo(fic, mav be created bydeed or by ally, as in the rose-water process. Afier the 
hiwif&e., as when thclesseeofa farm assigns the whole has come over, the rose-water is,|mt 
snmwto another : by laa% when the taw makes into a large metal basixt, which U covered wtOi 
an assignee, widiout any appointment of the wetted muslin, tied over to prevent insecls ,dr 
petsoif entitled, as an executor is assignee in dust getting into it, and, being let about two 
law to the testator, and an administrator to an febl into the ground, which has been pmvi- 
intestate. The term is, however, commonly ously wetted with water, it is allowed to re- 
apphed-to the manager of banknipl estates jmain quiet during the whole night. In the 
AssiGMMtnT signifies the, contract by which morning early, the little film of attar which .is 
aright or interest in one parson is transferred formed during the night is removed by meanw 
to another. In England, says Waterson, an of a feather, and carefully placed in a phial, 
assignnient is employed in real property, gene- Day after day, as the collection is made, it Is 
rally for the purpose of transferring temporal^' placed for a short period in the sun, itid after 
or defeasKfie estates, such as est.itcs for life or a sufficient qiiantiity has been irrocutfd it is 
afew years ; and it difiers from a Ica^e, in as far poured oflT clear, and of thti colour of amber, 
as it transfers the whole imete.st of the granter. into small phials. Pure Aitaf has at first a 
In Scotland, in real property transaction.^, im- pale greenish hue, but in a few weeks it be* 
perfect lirtes, containmg authority to the holder comes of a pale yellow. It is geiierally calcu* 
to complete them, are tramferred to purchasers Uted that zoo^ooo roses will premuee ifip g^us 
and others by assignation, to enable them to of altar. It is used by the rich naUves of 
make good their titles, and the portions to run India chiefly} and is exported to Persia and 
of leases are common subjects of assignation. I'urkey, but it is so expensive that die Chiefs 
Asisnee. When breao was lorroeriy rated . at tbe native .courts prefer, oil ordinary ncca* 
neemding to the price of wheat, the decree sion(^ to* 'emffioy the perfumed oils xuteparisdl:^ 
setting forth the price was called Assize. thetr own distillation from tbe jasnune (J - IW* 

Asterh is the hinder part of the ship. A bac and grandiflora) and Cela and lemon ^riass. 
vessel sailing after another is ssid to be astern The Roosa oil, the oil of Heemaur. a voIatUe 
of her. oU, erroneously called the oil of spikeiwd, is 

A&stistPStT, a voluntary or verbal promise, met with in the shoos, and obumed;froin m 
whereby a person assumes, or takes upon him- plant named by Dr. Rcryle Altdrapogon cma* 
self, to perform or pay anything to another, mbs aromatiCTs;" 

All assumpsits must be for some valuable con* Auction. There art twokinds. The. usual 
sideration, and they arc either ra/rm or «w* form is when goods are set up for 4 |ftle at a 
/imi. Express is by direct agreement, either mtmmum pr^e; and those who bid .eacedd 
by word or note, without seal. Implied; when each other in ofibrs. Ulie Qthet;i called a 
any piersoii becomes legally indebted to another Dutch auction, in when the highest price ex* 
ibr )good& sold ; tlie law implies a promise that pected is named to begin with, and. gmduall/ 
he ^1 pay bis debt, and if he does not pay it yedhoed until a sale U ^ect^. 
a writ ties ogamst him. AccrloNEfEit is the person who publicly con* 

ATciiA&ANNiEar a kind of Bengal calico. ducts aucUou sales. At the cbmmencew^t be 
AviUAlb A timne for gold dust in the kingdom skates the conditiohs of sale, add then 
of Gago,in Afiicis,^aod of which the tvom^tibir tbe respective "biddings. He k 
was comoosed^ winch also signifies gold dust ulte out a licence firom the Excise ev^i^ fom 






m coj^merce. 


^ ' ■ 4i^ty^\ 

^ libels Rxo* !*«»<» bebw ii»« 4 )rop 0 rtipii: thowtt m the' 

i«tp!64>irtfry wid sHoiild he j^il. to pf^f*oM ytartWh^x^m^-%mv^Tatnt,w 

twdvfbatf. TH? lfcs»tal «t«^tocoUivotioit 
10,0 titeky &ox>» Id utfi plate a. special W 909,234 acres; or 0,500 W Ihan in ^867^, 

' whw* season showed an inereas«^cf 71,0x0 

the e^itthiatSbji -of accottote by per- acrev or ten percent over its ewedeoessor. 68 

iotfft duly aatV^<h ^ out of cvejry top acres of taibyated land wm 

K Av»& acloihsneasure of iF^rance « 47I W- <Wpeo wttli whe^in'z867r8.aad sotM^neotly 
pCh^ 71 ie ol4 aline of il^ris«:46| imp, wches, the cumvaupn of this cereal amounted to 66 
lAititlcfiAtcuH or Ohichalcum signifies a per cent of the total cu]tiva^ioo» the dtfierence 
Ictitiotts metal hstutr known as brass. It is a *^^*96 made up by additional acre under 
Mature of nopper and calamine stonci melted bmley and hay. iTie total . acreage imder 
7 a very, fierce fire. wheat amounted to 5311036 acres^ aa compared 

LiA, a vast continent situated be- vriui 550,456 aciea m the previous .season. . It 
Pamfic imd die Indian Oceans, to the has, however, been iiotea in asplanatioa of this 
of Asia, The p^wlation is rapidly decrease,, timt sn the two prec,ecting seasens 
, and jS now impposed to reach the cultivation cf wheat mul increased one- 
leany two milfion.^. llie productions are *»*rd, and that the cr<q> of 1868-p, exceeded 
mmerous, and the clinmte is not unhealthy. ‘"Ut of 1866-7 uy 7 iS 4 o acres. Fifty per cent, 
fhe seasons are the reverse of ours, Autumn, ®cre imriey was sown, the total produce 
legumUig about sand March, winter about ^ »®ounting to 311,143 bushels, as against 
[wne sand (the shortest dayj, spring about * 93 » 34 i bushels m the previous season, the 
kptetnbereard, and summer December aaud •'^c^ge yield being nm mbre than 14 bushels 
the longest dayb Eactent, 3,583,073 square 3 *.p* to the acre. The increased attention 
niles. rroduct*--^X\Kt chief are maize, wheat, P*^>d to the growth of this cereal cannot but 
lax, tobacco, indigo blues, idives, sugar, prcwucc valuable result. s. As the demand for 
xittofit gold, copper, iix>n, coal, silver, mcr- malting pumoses is annually increasing, doubt* 
Jury; tin, zinc, antimony, wool, Ac. CdottUs care will be taken to cultivate the descrip- 
—Victorta, New South Wales, South Aus- ^ou of gram most- suitable for the Inrewer. 
ralia, Queensland, and Western Australia. have also been cumvated to a greater 

The colonies of New Zealand and Tasmania extent, one-fourth more land being planted, 
ire detached from the continent, and are dealt ! viz.*~-4,353 acres against 3,499 acres. The 
idth under their own headings.) quantity of seed produced was 49,379 bushds, 

AVSTRAUAN CoLOKtES.—JSiMs/A .^lafrw/rVs as com}>ared with 36,381 bushels, an increase 
vas coloniset in 1836, It U specially adapted I of 33,898 bushels, the average yield being .ix 
or agricultural purimses, and its principal I bushds per acre. This plant is said to have 
ixpoit is wool. , JBxUni^ 383,338 square | an excellent effect on lands that have been ex- 
nucs : abmtt 180,000 ^Kctpal fawfts, bausted by wheat, and the rapidJy> increasmg 

\delame (roA), Port Adelaide, Gawler Town. I cultivation, nearly five-fold in fire years, attests 
ICapalida, Kooriiiga^ Kadina, Moonta, and | its value as a subsidiary crop. Only 4,3x0 
A'anatoo. and Ex}*fiaiture, I’be acres of oats were grown as compared with 

evenue for the year x 863 amounted to 4^846 acres last season, or a decrease of 636 
6716,004, or within Asqo of the sum collected acre.s. Tiie quantity was also deficientj^the 
luring the previous twelve months, w'hile the yield being only 14 bushels per acre. This 
ixpendiuire was reduced from ;6x«oo3.a7i to cereal is chiefly cultivated tn the moister 
6853,689. or ;6 i5o, 583. An increase of climate enjoyed in the southexn portion of the 

s shown in land sales, and a reduction of , southern province. Potatoes were npt planted 
641.809 upon railways. Customs duties are to a greater extent than in the preceding 
he sole means of taxation. Ip 1865 the duties season, whilst the crop has been slightly below 
iveraged 30/. per head: in t866, xyr. sm 6; in the average vield, showing 47 cwt. to the acre, 
.867, 331, aef.: and i 869 , ear. 6«f,, of tlm popu* or one cwt. less. The totalareadug was3,684 
ation. jLamd cdltivaiiea a$id Uvit 9 iack. acres, and the ajmregate produce 6,335 tons, 
l>uri^ the year x866 the area qf land alienated about one-half m the requirements m the 
>y the crown amounted to 299,693 acre^ or colony. Nevertheless, the cultivation of this 
15,673 acres more than in the yeac pr^eduig, esculent has retrograded during the past five 
nakmgthe total area land in the possession 7'ears, and at leastahirty thousmid pounds ster* 
if frewolderS to be 3t769»897 acres, or oqVtiva- litig per annum is sent to Victoria to make qp 
euttO ftt 'paeresper head of the populajtion, the deficient supply. Orchards and gardens 
wi'TOcre more ihmi last year. About^o- are returned as averaging 6,339 acres, 3,684 
hlrdl of this land is in the occupation of ibe being of the former, and 3,7x5 of the latter. 
redboMers themselves. Ten years ago tnert In addition thereto 6,060 acres are under 
rere x8'8 acres alienated for each inomdual, vines ; the numbm w baring bring 5«S53*4^» 
a- 3^» loss than at presetft. showing that the’ whilst 5x3,088010 iset unproductim The vin* 
tcqiiiritiofi* 4 xf reri estate, has more than hept tage of 1867-8, tq n^icn the official rettirits 
1004 uM the iaoteaae in pqMatioh. Twenty- wer, ^educed galloniL as compiM 

am ^ criif., or one In evciy^fiveams of with 963 tS ®4 gwons the yfcar. pteceding; 
Hiifiiiatid load* was nrder.cii^vatioh; I mng t pricing urn average, of seasons,, me smmm 
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prodactbn is over 8oo/iMx» i^allons. or nearly ! the increase during ifaej^si yearliaviiiffex* 
live gallons per tend of tne popahLUotu About needed half a milltoa. ' iDuisng the tastlhf^ 
Z40 gallons iw the average production per years the nuiid>eahas rapuUy augmented; In 
acre. The aggregate area of land described 1867 Aere was %pxi,6xo; tn r8o8, ^4,477,445 : 
as in fallow was 118,404 acres, or only 1,077 and in 1869, 4.987, 0845 showing an mcrem of 
acres le ss *ha« in the preceding year. Under more than one-fourth m three years. Three* 
this head is inclined virgin soil broken up in fourths .0/ the aggregate numW are dmias* 
anticipatton of the ensumg seed time. The tured withm counUes, the remaining fourth on 
returns of the live stock are of a favourable four years, ^Id under the ordina^ leases of 14 
iharacter; the numbm of horses (exctuMve of years. Minerals* The value of the mfoeral 
those in towns) was 75,409 : cattle, xe3,9X3. produce exported dunng the ten years 
'fhe fattening of stock on farms would seem is returned at six millions sterling. They 
worthy of the attention of agrtculturists, see* were line copper, copper ore, lead, lead ore, 
i»g that the Adelaide meat market has for ! regulus^ &e. The following statement of the 
years been suimlied chledy from Queensland | quantiues and values cd. ores and metals ex. 
and New South Wales. Thtrty*nve million . ported will show the progress of mimng b* 
sheep are now depastured within the province, ' dustiy for five years r** 



T^de and Cemfuefve.^ln x868 the trade last year. The balance of specie retained in 
with the United Kingdom amounted to the colony was jCxs,2B7 sterling. Dtmng 
;W,“37»a4a« ^ against xsi<$r4,368 last year, the years 1859-^8 the shipments of produce 
Of this, ;6 x,4ZXj^5o 3 represented imports, or amounted to asf mtlUcms sterling; and 
£3M3f»65 more than last year, and dtX,42S,7fx whilst during the first half of the penod the 
exports thereto, or nearly the same amount as in exports averaged x f millions, during the tatter 
1867. The balance of trade was in favour of South half they bad increased to an average of 
^straha^;^ 14,233 only, as compared with af milltons sterling. Taking the average of 
£227,781 to the year preceding. The ship- the five years terminating wim 1863, the value 
ments to the Cape, chiefly bread-stufls. of the three principal staples, vi*., bread* 
^ounted to £31,159. With Singapore and stuffs, wool, and copper, was as fcnlows :— 
Bat^ia more trade was done. The exports to wool, 33*9 ; copper, 27 *0 ; breadstuffs, 35*2 ; and 
jmdia of copper reached in value £73,409. miscetlaneous articles 3*9 per cent, of the total 
The Maimuus trade shows a reduction in the exports. Taking the like average for the 
imports of £n4,438 as against £137,248, and similar period endingin 1868, we find breadstuff's 
•“exports (excluding specM^ thereto of £2,902 contributed 36*2 : wool, 35*0; copper, *5 "6; 
~hemg £17,^5 instead <a £19,907 the year and miscellaneous articles 3*0 per cent, of the 
tofore. The imports from Oiiiia amounts to gross produce. 'I'he following table shows the 
^07,334, from Silken £31,979, and the United result of the wheat harveim and the export 
£18,990. Bullion ana coin to the extent trade in breadstuffs durum each of five 
of £64,508 was lxnported-»or £98,884 less than < seasons !— 
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IFiM£--3o,ooe more bales of this stajde were 
shismed in z868 than in the previous year, the 
total quantity exported being 29,62g»5*5 in 
8d,qt3 bales, as compared with 66,395 bales 
ditnng the previous year. In three years the 

absent of wool from this cdofiy has in- 
creased fifty per «ent. . The following table 
will show better than anythingelsethssiniark- 
able development of the wool trade 


Veer ending December. 

xasd. 

1867. 

*868.' 

From Port Adelaide 

,, Pott Wakefield 

Port Robe 

Port Augu.sta 

„ Port MacDonnell 

„ Pott Victor 

„ Port Caroline 

lb. 

X3 ,x 64,497 

3»374»226 

*»539.50o 

857>x88 

2.42319x9 

tb. 

12,948,653 

1,138,300 

2.625,200 

2.329.5x5 

2,059,285 

*49.44* 

lb. 

i 8,84S.4»7 

?.7®3.4So 

*,793 i 289 

4,2x0,307 

**9*7.369 

359.288 

Toul Export of S. Australian Wool .. 
Produce ct other Colonies ............ 


29,350,19s 

3,283,697 

26,899,190 

730.335 

Total Shipment, lb. 

30,908,085 

22»633,792 

29*629.525 

Total Shipment, bales 

Total Value S. Australian Wool 

Total Value of other Wool 

Total Value 

61,977 

66,395 

86,913 ■ 

jC 990 i *73 

74.3x3 

4929»S32 

324,809 

BBBII 



jCx, 346,323 j 


WssTERN Avsthaua, commonlv called I 
Sw»» Kiver StUUmmif is situated on the 
west side of the coulincnt, about 29,oi;». 
gjsignt 979,000 square miles. Only the South* j 
east angle is occupied, the average breadth of j 
which b X 50 miles ; from lunth to south it b i 
900 miles. It is the oldest of the Australian ; 
colonies, having been discovered m t8ag. 
Princijfal Ttwus. Perth (cap.), Frcemanllc, 
Guildford, York, Northam, Newcastle, Albany, 
Varse; Bunbury, Austrahnd, AugusU, Man* 
durab, Geraldton, Lynton, Prtwi^l products^ 
wool, copter, and zinc, maj^ctic iron ore, &c., 
coat has suso been found. Ihcre are also maho- 
gany, sandal wood, and other Umber. Pearls and 
pearl ^ells, whalebone, Biche<de-Mer wine, tor- 
toiseshell, birds, wheat, horses, horned cattle 
and sheep. Ktvtftuc and JCxpendituir, the 
former during the five years from x866 to x8yo, 
has been as fmlows ;68o,383 in x866 ; ^9(^430 
in >867 ; jC99i49S in s868 ; 4x03,661 in 1869 : 

in 1870: and the expenditure in t866 
484,653 ; 1867, 489,501 : 1868, £B^*7z6 : 

J^t03,X34 ; 1470, 113,046: according to 
the SiafesntMds Vmr Beak rather more than 
one-third of the public moneys is derived from 
customadattes, and the rest mainly fromltcences 
and leases of crown land*, minmg and other 
business and land sales. The colony has an 
imperial grant in aid amounting to 4t3t^^ in 
x868 and to 4t$tOoo in 1869, Thb colony is the 
flonily one of the continetit that has no public 
debt CultvwUien and Live Stack, The agri- 
cultural interest has begun to revive from the 
seVeve (diock snstained m 1867 from the spread 
cf A disease itaowa as red mst^ but in (he 


absence of official returns it is impossible to say 
what the progress latterly has been. Ti^ num- 
ber of her stock in 1870 wei'e horses, 02,174 ; 
cattle, 45,2X3 ; sheep, 608,892 : the increase 
being four-fold since x86i. Mining-, Veiy few 
of the rich copper and lead mines are being 
worked. The quality of ore is of a very high 
quality, obtainable at a reasonable cost, is 
unlimited, but the supply of labour, coupled 
with the means of getting the ore to the port of 
shipment, has hitherto been the drawMCkto 
the increase of this great resource. O^tal is 
wanted. As regards the presence of gold, 
practical and experienced men from the gold 
fields in the Eastern colonies have expressed 
their belief that gold does exist, and that time 
and labour are alone necessary to reveal it. 
im/arfs of British home produce, consisting 
principally of spirits, beer, tea, sugar, tobacco, 
wines, animals, agnculturai implements, rice, 
&c., amounted in 1866 to 4ixo»739i'^867 to 
^78,802 ; z868 to4>o7,84y: in 186910 4x08,508 ; 
in 1870 to 4 >o4,o45. Lx/erti from W. Aus- 
tralia to Great Britain in x856 amouted to 
475.439:10 1867 to 484.984 ; in x868to 488,094 ; 
in 1878 to 4x31,096. Custom Tariff, Beer, per 
gal, ^ ; cigars, per lb. or. &/. ; coffoe, per 
cwt., : spirits, pr. proof gal., lar. An ad 
vai, duty at the rate of 7 per cent, is levied ca 
all goods not charged with a specific duty. 

Queensland occupies the north-eastera poiw 
tion of Australia, it is the youngest and most 
extensive of the colonies. Poj^. about xd7,^37. 
Sxtent. 671,060 square mites. Priuesj/htU 
Town*. Brisbane (cap.), Ipswich, Wowobinba, 
PmytoiXj 'Wwcmdk, Palby, Gayndale, Mary 




























' Aui tra aift MaaMSk ./ 

Lockfaatnpton, ^Udstoittf^ Roma, preceding, or i^tamo^mal vai^ «f morek^eo^ 
liowten, LeylairR, Mackat*, Scmervilld. .CAitj 70*93 ^per cent. The <[naatity of 8tia«r «i|»t»tt* 
MyiH<r/T.. Wool, gold, tauo#, copper one, hides, fautured in xS6S waedxQtoiii^jiiiMithe 
cotton, Hour, frtt«t,tio, coal, iron, silk, sugar, of rum 34.579 P<^f .lIlB cultivj^Oifii 

luaue, arrowroot, gultena, hardwocKl, coins, arrourroot api^ar to be decreasiiig. Alliioligh 
&c. Kevanut and The former the area under tobacco is only .about 30 acres, 

during the five years from 1^5 to 1S70 has the probabilities are that the cuUivaddo of 
been as follows r^x86s, ^£^31.433 : in 1866, this plant will ere long attract much more 
^^490.370 : In 1667,^^659.041 ; in x6'>6. /78o,t37 ; attention than it has hitherto dnne.^ It grows 
ill ;C773,65& i and the expenditure b 1865 luxuriantly, and the only dilficuhy in the way 
was £61^x61 ; in t866, ;£5p4>i3o ; in >867, of its culture being remunerative is the want 
£7^*967: in i 863,X^797,47 o j i« 1869, ;C796,»3S. of persons conversant with the curing df the 
The public debt of the colony amounted in leaf after it if gathered. ThccuUivatioh ofthe 
December, 1S68, to the .sum 01 / 3, 4 39^685, of vine is on the increase, the area under crop in 
which sum £3,0^1 ^tS6 was created by loans. 1668 being 33a acres as against 294 acyesia 
and under “The TrcaMiiy Bills Act/* 1867. Of the total under 88 acres . are 

t$66. Cuhitiattfin aud LiveS/ocJk* In 1866 cultivated for the purpotse ot wine making; 
thexe were upwards of 39.316 acres of land and this industry is likely to prove of great 
under crop, and a GentesiiGuil ram of increase importance. During 1648^ 9,265 gallons of 
daring the year of 24*58 per cent There were wine were manufactured in the district of ^rU* 
3.783* acres under crop with wheat, 3 435 of bane, and 1,63 1 in that of Drayton. Theauhi* 
which were sown for grai.i. and 35S acres for ber of stoA in the colony in 1868 was : horses, 
glass Hiod. Ihe area under crop with mabe 66,878; cattle, p63,a79 ; sheep, 8.92)1.784; 
was 12,653 acres; under barley, 350 acres; pigs, 26,185. Ihe coal mines in this 

under oats, 1,264 ncres ; under rye. sorghum, colony produce about sto,ooo tons yearly, 
and miUet. 100 acres ; and under potatoes. The principal gold fields are at Oympie 
a.037. ciillivatton ^of cotton continues • Creek ; the quantity aiid value of gold raised 

steadily to increase, the returns showing that in 1868 was 22,242 ox. . valued at £^^9,90/7, Of 
there were 11,454 acres of this product under copper 9,930 tons, valued at ;C73»020. Of 
cropiu 2868 as against S,a6^ acres in 18^7. coal 19,611 tons, valued at ;C4i5t9> 

Sugar is an article which will, in .'ll! t3TobaV»lity, Wool is the Maple article of export to the 
be^rne one of the chief articles of export ; it 15 United Kingdom, the value of which is 
tapulty growing in favour among>t cultivators. e.stintaied at aliout 400.000 lb. per aumim. 
tJie area of land under crop in x8C3, being The following figures will show the extent of , 
3,396'acres, as against 1,995 acres in the year this trade. 



The growth of trade in cotton has madegreat : shows an increase of £iix>q ^ ; and that of salt 
strides since .1862. In that 3 ear 365 acres were ; beef, tongues, arrowroot and rum, of about 
planted, and the produce thereof, 14,344 lb , . .ifa.Hoo. hnportt. The principul are : drapery, 
valued ai ;£ri»4*3» was shiptwd in the following j flour, hardware, and ironoifrugery, malt liquors, 
ye;tr« Heavy floods in x86a throughout the : sugar, sjnrits, tea, tioots and shoes, hardwood, 
cotton districts rendered thie crop nearly a ; marble, wine, &e. 'Theimjfiortspf BrittdiJU^e 
fjulure ; 31,557 !h. wore, however, exixorted, at a; produce amounted in x866 *0,^533,924; ja 
v.'thiation of In 1866 die area of land ; 1867 to ^^298,638 ; in 1868 to ^^409, 303 ; in a86o 

under crop was 2,884 acres, and the produce., ip 4433»7a6 ; in 2870 to ;C343»1Kix» thus showing 
jro7, 172 lb., was valued at jf 19, 6x8. In 1867 the a decrease in thp direct trade: witliUreat Brn 
Mca was 8.249 stores, produce 4xr.94x lb., .tain. The decline, however, wsisconflxied torail* 
vahtation ;626,^632 ; and in 2868 the area was i wav materials gold in specie, sugar, kenmo, 
a 1,454 acres, J’^oducing 180,968 1b. valued and live stock, and did not aHoetgenemlxnev. 
at £^,9^9. The quantity of gold dust ex- chandise. Tradf. The estimated value of the 
ported in 1866 was 295,802 oz., valued at exportsandimportsbyseaduring iSf^traf.... 
2£593»5.»f»th«*»*»hwing an inerwseof *r6,709 exports* ^a,i07, 437 1 "nportih /z, 89^119 j 
oe, With jC;404,e68 over the shipment of the value of the exports was Utus sn excess of 
prM»dii^ year^ value of copper expom ^ tihports fay the msmaf£xoB,3t8. CmAfm 


f 
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Jkmi:ptiF gal}. 6 ^» T «ocoa« |>er lb* ^ irecfs, and $86*2^8 totia x 4 

jp«ir 1 b> i U>. 9 ot^ ; crushed. The average yield vias fa«» au ouuce 

Tor*:|^g^, ; dligatr refined., cwt fir. Bd , ; to 0 e ton, and . the cost of ^orushtog ranged 
.ca, ,ptt |b. ^ Aa ad val dutf of 7.I per froni Mr. tii to £x los. per tm. llie exhcut of 
cent 1 b iovted oni all goods hot specified »n the auriferous land opened up in VictoHa ss.^fis 
CdsCOhis* charge Ibt, or itvcluded in the list of sq\iare miles. The export of gold in xSfifi was 
exeih{ftions:* Books,, periodic^, newspapers, 1,479,195 oa., valued at in >667, 

baggage, animals, plants, ^Id * and stiver 1.433,^67 oz., ;C5*73fi#^5 ; i^riSfiS, 1,^7,498 os., 
com, naval storcif, &g., are admitted free. ;6fi,fi29.465 ; in 1809, 1,367.003 02., ;d5,47.t>fiis ; 

is situated on the sotitb'west of the in j^t©, 1,302,36802., AS>^09f47^’ ImjforU. 
continent." It was known formerly as the Pt^rt Coals, cottons, flour, grain of ail kind.s, iuiher.* 
JPhii£^ Dittrici, and, until separated in xfisz, dashery and drapery, hardware and iron- 
Ixilohged to the colony of New South Wales, mongery, iron and steel, machinery, oitoieii'a 
ib/. 733,840. Mxtmi* 86,831 square miles, stores,, provisions, railway pmtenals,. silks* 
It . is the most papulous and progressive of the stationery, sugar, spirits of all kinds, tba, 
colonies. ‘ Already upwards oT 300 miles of timber, tobacco, wines, woollens, Ac. . Tbe total 
railway have been completed. PrinciptU value of the imports in 2866 wa.s i£z4,77i, 711 ; 
Timm^ 'Melboiime (capA Geelong, Ballarat, in 2867, *£11*674*080; in x 816$, *£23^320,663 ; .in 
Sandhurst, Beechwmh, Castlemain, Portland, 1869, .*£<3*^8, 990.; in 2879, *£13,455*757. 
K}*hetoii. Chw/ pradmts. Gold, silver, iron, Expa^rts, The total value for the same years 
tin, antimony, coal, wheat, oats, barley, pota- 1 amounted to *£22, 889,346 ih x866 ; *£23,724,4^ 
toes, wool, Ac. Revenue and expcndfture. | in 2867 ; *£15,593,990 m 1868 ; *£23,464,354 in 
'J1te former durihg the five years from 286610! 1869; *£22,470,014 in 2870. Railways. The 
2870 has been~'in 1866. *£3,079,160; in { system of railways in Victona is more exteii<* 

1867, *£3,1x6,327 ; in 2868, di^3,449.3i2 ; in 1869, > stve than that of any other of the colonies^ It 
^*1^0,989; in 2870, *£3,357,222; and the exf)en« i consists of two finished main lines, says the 
dtture In 1866 was *£3,222,025; in 18C7., | one from Melbourne to 

>£3,242,818; in x 1$68, *£3,449,312; in x 2 ;^, ; Sandhurst, lox miles in leng^th ; and the other 
*£3,196,989; in xSto, *£3,435,4«:^. CuitivathM ! from Melbourne to Geelong dhd Bullarat* with 
atm- live ittxik. The area of land under culti> j a short branch to WilUamstoMm, the' port of 
valion jn the colony w.as, 507,798 .lores in 2803; : Melbtmme, of a length of *07 miles. The 
479,463 acres in 2864 ; 530,196 acres in 1865 ; ’ Geelong and Melbourne line was purchased by 
^9*i9t5 acres in 28<'6 : 632,207 in 1867 ; and | the Government in 1860, and an extension .from 
712,865 acres in x868. At the end of 1868 the j Sandhurst to the River Murray, at Echuca, of 
number of aeres^ in runs ’* was 28,505,324. j a length of 46 miles, has since been constructed. 

' The number of live stock in the colony at ttic j A third main line from Melbourne to Bclvoir 
end of March, 2860, was : 243,943 horses ; District, x86 miles in length, was commenced 
693,682 cattle; 9,756,819 sheep; a.nd 136,206 {in 1869. The whole of the railways of the 
rug.';. The incre.eie in the number of sheep j colony arc Stale property, with the exception 
nas been one million since x 86$. Mining. The > of a line 17 miles long, called the Melbaiume 
number of miners at work in the gold fields is • Hobson's Bay United, servingthe total traffic of 
about $0,000, of which two-ihirds are Chinese, j the cliief city of Victoria. The following table 
The average earnings of each man in x8C8 w’as i shows the cost of construction and tr^c of 
j£xo4 182. 6 d. There were 2651 ascertained ! these railways. 



T»,x86S the revenue amounted to 

£7x9,763, of whi^ £282,932, w^ai derived from 
passe^er traffic. T^/^tyrpA^ There is a 
uniform mte of one shittfogr' for messages 
throughout the colony. I'hereare^ stations, 
gbsit of ; the number of tefogipms 


dciipatched in x868 was 238,952, the rcteipts 
from which were £29,220. Ctts/tutts fartX 
Beciv per gall. cigars^ pei^ib. 54. ; caflTfie* 
per lb. ad . ; dned fruits, sweets, &c., per lb, 

; Afalt, per bushel xd . ; gold plate, perob ' 
Troy, 8 t. ; tilvor i^te. Mr oa Tmv t> ^ c-w 
























BEEWf^S DICriOmEV OF COMM EFCe. 

Austrian Atkstrim 

f ' - - 

Gciiisany. ‘nici direct trade with the Vmted cotton j^arn^ 8r, j{<i, mitumtim, jfir. 3«/. 
Khi^Uom'ift smidU and appears much smaller mum; flax and hemp, rr. and rat/ W. ; 
ihsStt what it really is from the official returns, wooHen, ir. 6<f. and lar. anf. ; cotton j^ods, 
on account of the p:cograpUic^l position of the /tt tor. $*i- and as. <)»/. ; Uneu of lla?: or 
Statc» which necessjtiitcs the transit of many hemp, tas. 31/. and jCjss. 4^. ; silk goods, i)j^34r. 
Austtian goods destined for the llriti:>h market, and xfi as , ; paper for writing and piinting, as. 
and t«tv t^rs4f through other countries, as the am! isjt. »</. ; saddlerj', xss. ati, anti Ct u. 4^/. ; 
exports or imports of which they come to figure. gU.ss wares, ijt. fit/, and rsur. aii.\ eanhen- 
The late tariff redtictioitfi, however, have acted i ware, sr. of^/, and rar. ad. ; needles (sewing), 
greatly in favour of the import of wo<»!Jen stuff-* | £t xos. sd . ; fire-arms, jCt sot. 5//. Comwer- 
from Great Ih'ttain. The coast Jerablc :ncrca*ie , i*m/ /<?«'«#. Vienna is the great dopof of 
cdjservable in the late demand forlhccomihonest . the internal trade, the others being league, 
l^cns, as also pack-cloth of coarse description, ' Pesth, Cronstadt, Lemberg, Brody, ll^txen, 
was, to a great degree, attributable in iS6^ to , Milan, Bergamo, Brescia, Semtln, and ifitbrec* 
thccnprmousquantilicsof coarse waresrequircd ;zin. ^ P&rls. The chief are Trieste, Fium«i 
for the unusuJiJ export of grain in sacks. The 'Revigno, Cap«>-dT stria and Pola in Illyria; 
ex}iort of paper and stationery from Austria is 'and Ragusa, Cattaro, Zara, Sebcn.co and Spa* 
assuming is^o proportions, especially in the latro in Dalmatia. Trieste and Venice, how- 
lower QuaUties. It is stated ofpdally that the ever, engross the greater part of the foreign 
o^ersfrom England ba/c been on so large a ! trade. Statistics. Kx^t-ts from Anstria 
scale that they have exclusively occupied .several I /<» Great Briiaht ;C7*3»roo; 

of the principal paper manufactorms of the J ^795,080 ; 1863, /•:5»4.o48; i8f^4, 

State, and will continue to occupy tnem exclu- 1 1865, ^077,531 : i8ufi, *1,3*59,831 ; 1867, 
rivdyalso for a long time to come. It is stated \ ;C*. 303.660; tHfiS,;(^3,oa9,3io; iHfij./ia.ayfi.Sofi ; 
that .stVtirj.1 of the London ueivspapers are now 5 1870, JmfiorU of Hrittsh Homf 

printed wholly on paper from the Aitstrian f into Ausitda. t.S6i, 
ftbriques. Tiws excellence and chcapnes.s of ; 1863, \ 1863, Z 864, 736 ; 1864, 

Vienna raid Pr.nguc glovc.s causes them to be ' Z79*»*>9* t^<55,Z7»4»h4S l »8C»6,Z9iiJ.058; 
e.vportcd in large quaniiiies to foreign markets, ‘ Z9f'if953 ; *868,Zt»'>77,iS9 ; 1869, *i,i4X,ro2 ; 
more especially those of North America. A j 1870, *1,7x5.601. MtnwntiU Marine. Imer* 
great impulse has been given afrc-sh of late to ; nailonul traders, 533 vessels, 056,335 *9*^* I 
the manufacture of glass and all glass wares ; i coasters,^ 2,678 vessels, 49,978 tons, 8,277 
in Ik*hcmi.i man^* of the TOaniif;tf;torje.s licing I men ; fishing s-essel.s, 4,555, 13,839 tows, 11,940* 
kept w'orklng night and day in order to meet men ; st-aniers{i4,3<:9 hol^e pi'uver), 74 vessels, 
en^agement.s. Several of these works send ; 34,233 tons, 2,073 men. 'roial, 7,830 vesscUs ; 
thfcirculotired ivarcs exclusively to Great Britain • 3-'4.4t.5 tons ; 27,979 men, Itmhvajfs. Cisici- 
and the Uhited States. I hc commoner wares ; than Austria, 619*8 Austrian miles ojicn fiir 
take usually the mite of the Damihian Princi- ! traffic; 211*7 in coustnirtioa J 238 7 concessions, 
palities and of Turkey ; the finer kinds, -sm h a » ■ Tratisleithan Austria, 331 *5 open fi*r traffic ; 1.16 5 
beads, Uittons, br«XK:hes, articles for millinery (in construttion ; 124 'o concessions. Total in 
and drcisS, as also the finer coloured vases of all j English miles, 4,517 open for traffic : in 

dcstTiptions, .•^zes, .and sh.apes, u-cd for dinner- 1 ronstruciion ; 1,719 concessions. Mmera/s. 
services or for cm.^rnental purposes, are sent to • Value <■{ production in 1867, gold fituins; 
France, <ireal liritain, ami America. The . 2,406,041 .•rilver, 3,635, 643:quicksilvcr, 723.938; 
tariff reductions have greatly augmented the itii 33,812; 21110,495,956; copper, a. 377',84o ; 
import of all Jcind.s of iron and metalwares, (lead and litharge, 1,770,884; irtin, raw and 
liut, at the same time, a great activity is found i cast, 16,709, 030 ; graphitei, 271,1 23 ; mineral 
in the Austrian inland ironworks, which, e»;>c- J coal, 17# 332,283, SMc cxftrnditure forx^p^ 
dally in nails, screws, sickles, and scythes, in- j florins 349, Six, 640 or Z34^»98.4 16. Thelargest 
stfuinents and utcifs-xlsof all kinds, kntves, &c., - branch of expenditure, says the StaiesMans 
esm hardly meet the demand made upon them. { Year Book, is the interest on the public debt. 
The mcrease of import in suewing-ncedlcstsaho ' tbe burden of which faif.s maiuty on the Cis- 
latge, partly to be ascribed to the more greatly , leith.an part of the monarchy, i hi.s debt haxj 
increasing use of sewing -machines. The celc- > grown up gradually since the middle of the last 
brated fancy wares of Vienna, in their endless i century. At the end of the Seven Years’ War 
variety and taiitefulness, especially all gilt : in 1763, Austria hatl a debt of 150^000,000 
Wares, trinkets, &c., continue yearly to improve, I florimi, or Z*S*ooo, 000 sterling, which grew to 
and are sent in enormous quantities to all p.'trts > ; and at tlie commencement 

of the world. The Vienna matches are asi of the French revolution m i78t> it had ri.<en 
celebrated as the foregoini^ articles, and arc | to 000. From thk period the debt 

exported to all parts of the gtol>e, on account of i grew to extraordinary proportions, rising to 
their excellence and chc-ipnoss. Tartff. The *82,500.000 1815, t« Zoaf 700.000 in 1B20, 

import duties on some of the principal articles I to *108,000,000 iu 1830, to *‘125,000.000 iu 
pn^uced in ihts country, in conformity witli j 7848, and to Z300, 980,413 t« x86e. The war 
tbe existing «omiisercnti treaties between against Prussia in 1866 increased the debt by 
Aixtria and thia country are ; iron and steel | about Z30, 000,000, but on the other handlrised 
sid. rerewti cine, in sheets, ;! Austria fima riie Lombardo-VeueiiaM 
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I^EBTON'S PICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 

Autom . ^asdreg 

wittchf by the Peace of Prag\te, of August 23, and coarse commoditicst a^hccse, iw>pl, IcadI 
x866, was transferred to luly. The interest hops, &c. Apothecaries Soy their drugs by 
is Uow <49*098,471. Mattey, Weights and avomUipois>\veight, but sell by troy. T’ho 
Measnres, Moncy.—Thc llorin (convention proportion of a pound avoir, to a pound troy » 
ihohey^ avera^^e rate of exchange, aur. ; florin is as 17 to 14, the avoir, pound ccmiainittg 7000 
(Austrian, standard), cqiial to about w. to}d grains, and the troy |X>ut)d 5760. 

TIjc real medium of exdiange, bowever, is a Avos. In Java the rupee of two idriUings it 
paper currency, consisting of bank notes of all divided into 100 parts, each of which is culled 
dcnominalionsi. from i8,ci'ao florins down 10 one avos. 

florin. The legal standard precious metal isi Awamd. Tlie judgment of an arbitrator, for 
ftilver. Weights and Measures : The Zoll terminating a difference left to arbitration by 
centner » xio^lb. avoir. ; mark, gold and silver, J two parlies who are at variance, for ending Uie 
9 ivK. troy ; eimer, i4'94 com, gallons ; jfjch= \ matter in dispute, without public authority. 
1*42 acre: metze, 17 imp. bushel; Uuficrss < Awls [G&r. Ah/eu, Fr^^U%ves, It. AmV/j'l 
67 cubic feet. ^ ^ } are^ sharp poiiued iron instruments used for 

Autom, a sort of bark which resembles cin- j boring holes. Shoemakers, saddlers, and sown 
n;imon, but is jsder and thicker; it is very much ) other mechanics u.se awls for the purpose nf 
like a broken nutmeg in colour, and full of j making small apertures in the leather, &c.. for 
spangles. It comes T orn the Levant, and is an rthe ad mi>slon of waxed cord, thread, &c., 
ingredient in the carmine dye. ^ j whereby the stitches may be formed. M hort 

Ava (Jem Sand comes from the neighbour- 1 awl is also ti.sed by carpenters for Imring holes, 
hood of Ava, and sometimes is one of the sham j in the covers ofhoxes, chests, JS:c., in order that 
articles of mercJiaudise. It consists of small ^ the nails, on being driven in, may not itplit tlie 
fjmgmetiLs of all lhcp;eciotis si onesfotnid in the , wood. An awl of this kind is called a bradav.-I ; 
countrj’, but garnet, bcryll, and Sfunella, arc j the iron p.art of it is round, while that used by 
its principal conslitiients, more especially the I shoemakers is flat and curv-ed. 
last, which stems to coustiuite nearly three - 1 Awniku, on l>oard a ship, i.«asail, tarpaulin, 
fourths of the whole mass. A single handful ; or covering, hung^ over any part of a ship to 
will contain specimens of every shade — black, • keep of the sun, wind, or ram. 
blue, violet, scarlet, ro.sej om nge, amber, f Axis Stonh, a silicate of alumina and 
yellow, some yellow and white. •^Mf/ssan. ^ [ magnesia, is a hard tough stone of a grecni.sh 

AviCKAcm, *« Marine Insurance^ si;»nifics , colour, 
the equitable ndjusuneut of tJie proportion of; AxEsfGer. Aextp^Xiw. A,ren, Fr. CagwArfJ. 
a joss which i« sustained by insurers. It is ; Instruments consisting of a metal head, with 
divided into three kinds, vir., /’nr.Vrw/nr • a sharvrcJgc, fixed in a hamlle. They are u.scd 
mvraget which consists in the cxtraonlinary | by carpenters princip.iI!>'. 
expenses incurred for the .ship alone or for lucr - 1 Axxknstkr CAKciiT i.s intended to imitate 
chandixe atone, such as the Jo.ss of ancJiors, ; th.it of ‘J'urkey in thicknc.ss and the .soft 
nmts, and rigging, occa.sioued by the common ' nature of it.s pile, the worsted being t!»rown 
accidents at iica ; the damages which happen cntirelv to the surface, instead of appealing on 
to merchandize by storm, prize, shipwreck, : both >idcs, 

W’Ct, rolling, &c,, all which must iw borne and j Axonck, the French f<»r hog’s lard, 

paid by the thing that suffered the damage. • Avah, a female iuir.se or lady's maM ia 

wmi'c beio^ tho.'C c.vpc«l!es in-; India. 

curred and damages «ustaiucd for the common ; Avmikati, .1 l.iml measure of Per, ignan, 
g*V>J. and security, both of the merchandize cqtnvalent to nl F.n^li^U a-’.res. 
and vessel, consequently to be borne by the ! Azarha, a SpauLs'i machine for vrinding 
sliip and cargo aud to be regulated upon the sUk, 

whole. Of this numl>er are the gotnis and • Aznrc, a Turkidi headdress of Mick rUIc. 

im^ey given for the ransom of a ship and cargo, ; Azkn. The Neiherkuuis troy cngel coo- 

things tiirown overboard for the safety of the sisis of 32 part.sor azens, and 20 cngels Is equal 
ship, the expenses of unlading, for ctUeringj to one ounce English, 

into a river or harbour, and the provisions and 5 Azimi tii crv«;A»ijr, an instrument adapted 
hire of the sailors, when the f hip is put under to tiud, in a more accurate manner than by the 
embftTgo. TT>c smalt tftvweej are the c\- common sea compiles, t!ie sun's or stars mag- 
)ic.nses of towing and piloting the ship out of nctical anq>litude or nzimmh. 
or into harbours, creeks, or rivers, onc-third of • Jhz<\Ch shi/<s^ .Spanish vejMcls engaged for* 
w'hich mujrt be charged to the .ship, and two* mci ly in conycying quicksilver to the Stiahi^h 
thirds to the cargo. .^cclNSUKANr'K, Maktkk NSW Indies, in order to e.\iract the silver out 
Avbkagb Statfxi in marine insurance. is the j of the mines of Mexico and l^eru. 
oiffeet vifho computes average.*!. ] Azores (The), or Western If4LAND<5,‘belottff 

AvtADOR, n Spanish banker, who makes | to rdrtugal, and. are situated between 36^ 5^ 
advances to carry on mining ojicraiioiis. j and 30* 44' N. kit., and ii* 7% as* xo* W. long, 

A Vltt, French advertisement. \ The Archipelago is divided, into three suhord*- 

AyoiKjptJPOta-li^ttiHT, a weight used in j nate groups ;—i, St, Michael and St. Mary i . 

, Oreait' the pound which consists of.' 2, Terceira, Fayal, Fico, St. George, aihf 
feixtei^ guttcei. This is the wsight for large I Gmciosa ; 3, Fibres and Corvo, exclushfc of 
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iflets. P<^. About sro.ooa StaioJ 
GmmtmmU Augra in Tercciia. Exports. 
The priucipal are oranges, wine, brandy, and, 
to a lesser extent, rocccUa. The growth of 
wines is considerable, csnecially in Pico, 
most of which is shipped to South America and 
the West Indies. J»n/H>ris, From England, 
woollen and cotton goods, hardware and 
wearing apparel ; from America, boards, stairs, 
lumber, fish, pitch, tar, &c. Trade ; value of 
British imports, about ^70,000 per annum. 
Money, weights, and measures same as 
Portugal. 

Azabara, a small Spanish co.*)ister. 

Axvrs, a name for a celebrated blue colour, 
prepared from lafis lazidt\ and commonly 
called ultramarine. Sp. gr. 2^95. The mas> 
sive is nearly oparnie, and its blue colour 
is not uniform. Chief localities, China, Persia, 
Bucharia, and Siberia. The finer kind is 
f rired by the lapidary, and the common in the 
manufacture of toys. 

Azyms, unleavened bread used by the Jews. 


B 

B. As a numeral, was used by the Greeks 
and Hebrews and now by the Arabians to 
denote a ; by the Romans ior 300, and with a 
dash (thus K. for 3000. 

Babai. Cclcated liasil. Tliis is very com- 
mon in all the Aimcrc fields : the leaves have 
a very fragrant smell, exactly like verbena ; the 
plant is used in the preparation of insect 
powder. 

ISaBak, or Aulok, a stinging nettle from the 
fibres of which the natives of India make a 
kind of thread. 

Bablau, Neh-Urb, the rind of the fruit of 
the Mima cineraria. It is used .is a substitute i 
forihemore expensive dye stuffs, and for com- 
municating shades of brown to cotton. l*he 
plant is a native of Senegal. 

Babool Gi’M, largely produced and well- 
known in commerce as the produce of the 
acacia arahiea. It is largely u.«ed in India as a 
aubsiitute for the true gum arabic, the produce 
of the rtcncio verd. 

Babvixjnica Text a, a rich sort of weavings 
or hangings, so denominated from the city of 
Babylon, where the practice of weaving divers 
colours in their hangings was first invented. 

Back, in brewing, a large flat kind of tub or 
vessel, in which the wort is put for cooling. The 
ingredients for beer pa.ss through three kinds 
of vessels ; they are mashed in one, worked in 
another, and cooled in a third. 

Bac«£ saiU is to put them in a situation 
that wm occasion the ship to retreat or move 
a-stero. 

Back »oari>, on board ship is a piece of 
wood placed across the after part of a boat 
against which the passengers lean. 

Bacon (Ger. di/w:*. I>o, S/ei, Da. E/es^, 
8w» Elask, Fr,, X^rd, It. Sp, and Pork Larda^ 


Rus. Sch) is made from the sides and belly of 
the pig, which are first thoroughly impreg- 
nated with salt, then suffered to remain for a 
certain period in brine, and l.istly dried and 
smoked in places called drying houses. The 
cold months are the mostfavoiiruble for curing. 
The counties particularly noted for producing 
excellent bacon are Yorkshire, Hampshire, and 
Wiltshire, but for a number of years past the 
W'iciown, Dumfries, and Kircudbright hamt 
and bacon have advanced into almost e^ual 
favour. The hogs in Scotland are of mixed 
breeds,^ and those of Ireland arc usually of a 
large sire and course form. In Englaxid the 
chief are the Chinese hog, of eastern origin, 
small in sire, delicate of n.<tpect, and remark- 
able for its fecundity and disposition to fatten ; 
the Neapolitan, smooth and bbick, al-o highly 
prolific, though not hardy ; the Berkshire, 
middle-sized and rcddi.«ih white colour, with 
brown or black spots. “ The ch.ir.icteristics of a 
good hog are :-“The chest should be deep and 
broad, the limbs largely arched, the neck short, 
and the head and limbs .small ; the bristles 
should be soft approaching to hair, and the 
skin soft and elastic.** The hogs in England 
in 1869 were 1,^29,550, and in 1870, 1,810,901. 
In Wales, in 1869, 171,675, in 1S70, 198,547. In 
Scotland, in 1869, 139,227, ni 1870, 158,690. 
In Ireland in 1869, 1,079,793, in 1870, 1,459,33a, 
Isle of Man in 1869, 4,^8; in 1870, 6,33?; 
Jersey, in 1869, 7,176, in 1870, 7,^50 ; Guernsey, 
in 1S69, 6,305, in 1870, 6,478. Total for Uni- 
ted Kingdom, 3,038,394 in 1869; in 1870, 
3,640,730. Besides this coiintry'*s livestock up- 
wards of 100,000 pigs arc imported every year 
from abroad. 

Hadkn, a German grand duchy on the right 
bank of the Rhine, W. of Switzerland and the 
Lake of ConsMnee, W. of Wurtemburg, S. of 
Bavaria and Hesse Darmstadt, and E. of the 
Palatinate of Bavaria. />/. 1^118,67*. yfwN, 
5,910 English square miles. vkdsitms-A^fi 
Constance, Upper Rhine, Middle Rhine, and 
Ixiwer Rhine. Ttnvue. Manhein,/^/. 34,017 ; 
l^lsmhe, 32,004; Fribourg, 20,792; Heidd- 
bcrg» *8,327 : Pforzheim, *6,417 ; Rastatt, 
10,726. I’ota! actual revenue, *8, 6tk>, 337 
florins, ;Cii5‘i6, 694. Total actual expenditure, 
10,628,116 florins, ;Ci,63^676. Public debt 
411,570,461. Produce, The people are prin- 
cipally engaged in agricultural pursuits, llie 
surplus yield of gram is sold in the markets of 
France and Switzerland. Tobacco, hemp, and 
flax are cultivated extensively, also the vine 
on Uie high lands skirting the Rhine and 
Maine. Miuerals. Mining is not carried on 
to any great extent ; there are alum, sulpliur, 
vitriol, .silver, iron, copper, lead, coal, cobalt^ 
potters* clay, marble, alabaster, jasper, onix, 
gamer, and agate. Mann/. The most exten- 
sive are those of coarse and medium Knens, 
woollens and cotton goods, and a mriety of 
fancy articles, such as musical boxes, wooden 
ornaments, fkc. Watch and clock-making it 
carried on briskly, and a considerable business 
is «lonc » straw hats. Ex/crit^ Timbcn 
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gram, oil, wino, hemp, linen, tobacco, iron 
wares. &c. French goodt*, and 

f^ionial produce, drugs, dyes, iron, cottons, 
silks, &c. Money, The florin, average rate of 
exchange, is, %a. Weights and MensHres. 
The centners 1 to lb. avoirs.; the morgen 
s o'Hg acres. 

Badian or Baoiaks. Indian anniseed : the 
seed of a tree which grows in China, and swells 
like our aniseed. The Chinese sometimes use 
the badian to give their tea an aromatic taste. 

Badla. In llombay a kind of gold or silver 
thread, worth one rupee and a half per tola, 
Bombay valuation. 

Tartar, a kind of woollen cloth made and 
woven in Spain. 

Bakfktas or Baslas, a doth made of 
coarse blue and white cotton thread principally 
for the East Indies. 

Bag. a great variety of articles in commerce 
are sold by the bag, which means no more than 
that the bag, being made of a determined sire, is 
supposed to contain a certain weight, which is 
taken in the, gross w'ithout weighing, for the 
sake of expedition. A bag of hops is from 2) 
to 3 cwt. : of almonds 3 cwt. ; of aniseed, 
from 3 to 4 cwt : of pepper, from rf to 3 cwt. ; 
of goats' hair from.s to 4 cwt. 

Bacauz, a name given to the sugar canes 
after they^ have passed through the mill in the 
West Indies ; they are kept under cover in 
the .small huts in order to u.se them when dry 
for boiling the sugar. The huts arc called the 
' iMgauz huts. 

Bagoao, the capital of a Turkish pachalic 
of the same name, is an important mart for 
Arabian, Indian, and Persian productions. 

33* J 9 ' 40" .N. Zar$, 44* 24' 45" E. Pop. 
80,000. 1 he pnncipal manufactures are yellow 
and red leather, silk, cotton, and woollen cloths. 
Of late years the trade of this city has declined 
a good deal, owing, in a great measure, to the 
weakness and inability- of the Government to 
jnit a stop to the exactions of the Arabs. 

^ Bagging, a coarse hempen fabric madeprin- 
cipatly at Dundee, and used as a wrapper for 
cotton, wool, coffee, &c. 

Bahama.*; \The\, A group of islands of 
vanoMS magnitudes between Hayti and 
Florida, belonging to Great Britain. ITie most 
important of the group is New Providence, 
the capiul of which, Warsaw, is the scat 
of government. This island lies in tat, 
*5 ®9^ ond in tong. 76* 34^ W., and 

extends about ai miles from E, to W., and 
7 from N. to S. The chief articles of 
produce are Indian and Guinea com, potatoe.s, 
yams, heans, cotton, and fruit of various kinds. 
The extent of pasturage for the support of 
1,500 horsos, 2,765 horned stock, 7.890 sheep 
and goats, and 4,000 pigs, is about ie,ooo 
acres. ^ The principal article of export is salt, 
of wldch about >£^20,000 is exported annually. 
Dye and other useful woods’nre exported, and 
the ^gregate value of this branch of the trade 
IS ab^t £soOf<ioo yearly. The imports con- 
.liiar of Qour* «onb cotton and linen mnnufoe- 


tnres and hardwart^. The number of tons of 
shipphtg employed is about 35.000. 

Bahar, a weight used in^he East There 
arc two ; the great baha^, with which are 
weighed pepper, cloves, nutmegs, ginger, &c., 
and contains about 5 cwt. and 141b. 9 oz. avoid, 
weight : and the little bahaf, used for weighing 
quicksilver, vermillion, ivory, silk, &c., con- 
taining about 437 !b. 0 02,, 

Bahia, c.ip. of the maritime province of 
Brazil of the same name. Lat. 13* o' 30" S. 
Pon, 33” 30' W. Pop, about 150,000. One of the 
largest and most important cities of S. America. 
Its harbour is one of the best known ; it may 
be entered at any time, either day or night ; and 
ships of considerable burthen may anchor im- 
mediately abreast of the town. The exports 
consist principally of .sugar, cotton, and eolfee. 
Tobacco, hides, horns, rice, and fancy woods 
are also exported. The most important articles 
of import are cotton manufacture.s, woollen 
and linen stuffs, flour, earthenware,' wine, 

and hardwares. The value of the imports is 
estimated at about 2 millions yearly, of which 
those from the United Kingdom amount to 
about one half. Skipping. Vessels in distress 
pay no tonnage dues, but others pay 30 reis 
per ton, Brazilian mea.surement. 

Bails or Bale, .'imong seamen, is throwing 
the water, by hand or small vessel, out of the 
ship's hold or boat’s bottom. They also call 
those hoops that bear up the tilt of a boat its 
bails. 

Bailloqur or Bayoqoe, those ostrich 
feathers which are of a dark brown colour, 
tinged with white. This kind of feather is 
seldom dyed ; hut the feathers are well washed 
with soap, which gives them a bright glossy 
appearance. These bailloque feathers are the 
least valued. 

Baiocao or Bavoc, a copper coin of the 
Papal States, ten of which make a juUo, and a 
hundred a Roman crown. The baiocao passes 
for about three farthings English. 

Baizr (Ger. Boy, l5u. Baay, Sw. jRe/, Fr. 
i Bayetia, It. Bajetta, Sp, Bayeta^ Port. Btteia 
I Baeiittui), a coarse, open, woollen stuff, having 
' a long nap, sometimes freixed. It 1$ manufac- 
tured chiefly at Chichester, Colchester, and 
Rochflale. This article was first introduced 
into England with soap, serges. &c., by the 
Flemings. It is used greatly as linings for the 
array. 

Ba;ra, a common grain found m the East, 
and made into cakes by field-labourers princi- 
pally. 1 1 i* sour at the beginning of the Mon- 

i AK KR, a person whose occupation or business 

is to prepare biaead, or to reduce meals of any 
kind, whether simple or Compotmd, into bread, 
biscuits, &c. Bakers were a distinct body of 
people in Rome nearly two hundred years beforo 
the Christian era, and it i.s supposed that they 
came from Greece. , To these were added a 
number of freemen, who were incorporated into 
a college, from which neither they nor their 
^dren wcw allowed to n^Uhdmw. hcM 
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their cCVscts in common, irithout enjoyine any 
power of partms ivith them. Edch bakenouw 
Kad a ^airem, h.'id the supctintendeace of 

it ; and one of the patrons had the management 
of the othets and the care of the College. So 
respectable wete the bakers of Rome, mat oc*^ 
fiasmnally one of the body was admitted among 
the senators. Bread is made of flour, mixed 
and kneaded with ye.nst, water, and a little salt. 

BAKKVt, the fibrous hark of the roots of cer- 
tain trees, which is used in Malwa as a cheap 
substitute ibr string and cordL 

1)alachoi:G (Malay) BaUchu^ Jav. TVrxif, 
Phinip. the name of a condiment 

made of prawnsj sanlines, and other small fish, 
pounded and pickled. It ts one of the chief 
artictes of native consumption throughout both 
the Malay and Philippine ArchipeU^. Its 
use is not, however, confmi^ as a condiment to 
the Asiatic islanders, but is alto largely used 
by the Burmese, Siamese, and Cochin-Cliinese. 
It is essentially &e same article, says Crawfurd, 
known to the Creeks and Romans under the 
name of Gantm, tlie produce of an Engraulis, 
a fish of the Mediterranean. 

BA 1 .ANCB (Ger. and Du. XVoa^en^ Fr. 
lanttt. It. BiUtntie^ Sp. Bnlnnstn), in me- 
chanics, one of the simple powcm which serve 
to find out the equality or difference of w'eight 
in heavy bodies, line balante is of two kinds, 
ancient and modern : the ancient, or Roman, 
called the Stattra Ramanm, or steelyard, con- 
sists of a lever, or beam, movable on a centre, 
and suspended near one of its extremities : on 
one side the centre is applied to the iKHlies to be 
weighed, and their weight measured by the 
divisions marked on the beam in a place where 
a weight, movable alon{( the beam being fixed, 
keeps the balance in equilibrium. The nu^de.-'ii 
balance consists of a lever, or beam, suspended 
exactly by the middle, and a sdlc suspended at 
each extremity. 1‘fac principle on which each 
is founded is tiic same. 

Balanxb, ^counts, is when the debtor 
and cTodhor sides of any distinct account arc 
equal. When that is the ca.se, such account 
is said to be li.'ilanccd. 

Bala^tcs of fmt/e, a term employed to ex- 
press the equality between the value of the com- 
modities bought of foreign meixhants and the 
vsdasi of the native production. It was intro- 
duced by the supporters of a theory, now hap- 
pily exploded- that “wealth consists of the 

E reaoas metals ; that what is gained in trade 
y one nation must be lo.st by another, and that 
our great object in recovering returns should be 
to get mcrchancUre.** Now Jt is “admitted 
that the wealth of States and of individuals 
coaristSy.nnt in money alone, but in the abyn- 
^nct of their whole disposable products *, that 
goldttad stiver are commodities subject to the 
same general mles in their transmission as 
sugan tobaceo, tft any other commodities, 
namely, sent where they are of lower to 
where they are qf higher value^ and never mtr 
portedexcimt fitr' the purpose of importing some 
omm valuable aitlcle in return ; that In tng^ige 


of what is called an unfavtatrable Ixdance, buU 
lion is not imported unless It be at the time the 
cheapest expoitable commodity, and that, In 
point of fact, its exportation (except frommimng 
countries) as well as its imponatic% ctin take 
place only to a limited extedt** 

Bai.akus, the ben^nut The tree which pro- 
duces this fmH grows wild in the mountains of 
Arabia. The extract from the nut is used by 
perfitmers for preserving scenta 

Balas Rubv, a term us^ by lapidarte$ in 
designating those varieties of sptnm that are 
rose-red. It is a gem of much beauty and value, 
but it should be carefully distinguished from 
the oriental gem, which is tts superior in variety 
and im^tortance. 

BALASTKr. a fine gold cloth sold in the toBf 
ket of Smyrna. 

BALAKF.its are white cotton doths mamifnc- 
lured in Surat. l"hey measure iii French ells 
] in length, and two-thirds in breadth. , 

I Balk, a p-^k, or certain quantity of goods 
I or merenandize, enclosed in a wrapi^r. if for 
abroad, thebaic is usuattv packed in tarpaultng 
and can\‘as, and if for the country, hi canvas 
only. A bide Is always marked and numbered 
in a way that correspoiyls with the marks 
and numbers on the bill of lading or carriage 
note. 

BAt.KS (Ger. Baikon, Sw. Bn/ken^ Pr. /Vj». 
/m SoliveSf It, Travi, Sp. Ftgns) is the term 
used to signify large pieces of timber brought 
from Norway, Ac., and among bricklayers, tlio 
large be.nms used in making scafifoids, &c. 

Ballast (Ger. Baiistst^^ Fr. Lest, So* 
wrw, Sp. a quantity of stones graveT, 

or sand, laid in a ship s hold in order to make 
her dr.T,w the more water, and render her stifTer 
or more c.’ipable of carrying sail without over* 
setting. The balkist is sometimes one quarter 
or one-third of the ship's burthen, aceorduig to 
! the dififcrence of bulk. Flat vessels require the 
I most ballast. 

I Bai.astagb, a toll paid for taking up ballast 
I by shipping. 

I Baiaam (Ger, Babsafftf Fr. Bduwft lt., and 
Sp. Batsittno)^ on oily, re&inous, liquid sub- 
1 stance, flowing either spontaneously or by 
I means of incision from certain plants of «ove* 

, reign virtue in the case of several dtsordcirs. 

I There are many kinds of balsam, but the most 
: remarkable are Iwtiroin storax, balsam of Peru, 
: and balsam of Tolu. They owe their moSiit im* 
! pori.ant prcipertics to the resinoiKS ingredient. 
I r. Bftntoin. This substance is obtained from 
I the ttymx benzoin, a tree found in Bumistra 
1 and elsewhere in the same latitudes, It flows 
t from, incisions made in the trunk. It comes to 
Europe in large masses of a light brown colour 
with yellow specks. It is very brittle, «nd 
breaks vitreously. When rubbed it emits « 
fr^rant odour, and, when heeated sufliciently, 
lets the benxotciKnd escape, a. Stom^r, is oh* 
tamed by incirion from ilw 
a tree found growing abundabuy in ritblJevant* 
The sierax » semetimesin tame masses: eemev 
Xflfm >11 tsmU It I 




op oommppcm. 






Im^WTi colour. It haii on aroinatic tfistc and bushels and 38,4to,f)6< lb. ^Coal holds a very 
IHtunkot It is solute in alcohol, and iinpoitaiit pmee in the mineral pr^tictions. 

yields benxdtc acid by the ttsiial processes 3. There are three distinct delfts or basins. he 
JSfjnmx. This is a seim-duid juice obtained Urst is the Pptomac or Cmid>erlAird coal held, 
front 4t tree in Arabia. Its colour is greenish, It is about 50 miles long, hjy from 5 to p nriiles 
its taste aromatic, and its .smell agreeable. It broad, with an average tluclcness of 14 fact, 
is easily volatilised by heat. 4. Balsam ej The coal is of excellent quality, being 
Peru is obtained from a tree growing in the from gas, and admirably adapted for making 
warm parts of South America. The tree is full steam. The second region is the life.adow 
of resin, and the balsam is procured by boiling Mountain Coal Field, with an areaof sosquare 
the twigs in water. It has the consistency of miles. It is believed to be about 6 feet thick, 
honey, a brown colour, an agiee.'ible smell, and and is of a very good qmdity. The third basin 
h hoc, ai^id taste. Balsam^ Tolu, The tree is styled the youghwgneny» from the name of 
from which it is obtained also grows in South that river which nows through it. The miners 


America. It flows fitiin incisions made in the are paid y^.qenU a ton, and a good hand will 
bairfc, and comes to Europe in shells. It is of break five tons a day. lliey are principany 
a reddish-brown colour and considerable con> Irish, Scotchf and Germans. Iron ores exist 
aistence, and when expcMcdto theatr it becomes in great abundance throughout the State, and 
aOlid and tnictle. Its smell is fragrant. Such have, at various times, been extensively mined, 
are the principal baUamic substances known. Carbonate of iron, brown hematite, and bog ore 
T or, which has been sometimes placed among are the kinds most in use. Veins of magnetic 
them, is obtained a rude distillation of the oxide and specula oxide of iron are known to 
hr: hence it contains a variety of ingredients exist, but have not been worked. Extensive 
oil, resin, pyroligneous acid, and water. deposits of chrome ore have been found, and 

Bai.s AM Capivi is of a whitish yellow colour, large fortunes made by those engaged in mining 
and of a fluid, resinous, and baksatnic consist- it, and in the manulbcture of blchroiiuite of 
ence. It flows by incisions from a tree of mo- potash. Traces of lead, zinc, manganese, aud 
derate site which grows in Brazil, whence the emery have also been found. There is one 
balsam comes. copper smelting company in operation at Bal- 

BalsamicS', in pharmacy, softening, restor- timore, with a capital of 750,000 dollars. It has 
ing, healing, aud cleansing medicines of gentle, two establishments, jointly working reverbera- 
terOating principles very friendly to nature, tory furnaces, giving employment to about 300 
Hitman. men. These works consume about 30,000 ton.s 

BALTisfORE, a city and port of entry of Bal- of coal per annum, and their current daily cx- 


N. JLon, 76 37 W. Po*. 2£c\ocx>, It is 38 ! smelted come from Ghili, Gaiifomia, Canada, 
miles by rail N,E. from Washington, and 9S Vermont, North Carolina, and this State. The 
mit^s S. W. from Philadelphia. 'I'hc bay around smelling business here is Likely to increase, as 
which it is built afibrds a secure and spacious several mines in the vicinity of the city are 
harbour, and it has communication by rail with being developed, and a great many compani£.s 
not only the cities named, but with Winchester, for working the very valuable copper mutes of 
Annapolis, Cumberland, Frederick City, York, North Carolina. J mports and Exports. ‘Ihe 

» A « T_ I.. • I : r ... i: <•. 


Lancaster, and Harrisburg. In commercial imports of 1864 amounted to 6,076,399 dollars, 
im(K>rtance B.aliiniore r.anks among the lirst and 1865 to 6, ai 1,957 dollars. The exports for 
cities in the U. S. Its position is such as to the same years, 12,363,448 dollars and 9,568,533 
render it a great centre of trade, and being at dollars. Colton, 16,000 bales, against xo,ooo m 
the head of Chesapeake Bay it enjoys many 1864, were brought to Halttxnore in 1865. There 
advantages for foreign commerce. There are are twenty manufacturing esublishments in and 
ty hanks, with an aggregate capital of about around the city, which, when in full operation. 
1 2, jEOo, 000 dollars ; three savings banks ; three would consume about 30,000 bales. The capital 
marine insurance companies, and x6 Are and invested in these factories is 3,000,000 dollars; 
life companies. Intimately connected with the the number of hands employed, 2000; the 
city is the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad which amount paid for labour, per annum, about 
has an equipment of about 300 locomotives and 6oayooo dollars ; and the values of the products 


ducliofts of f/frr Stale, from which Baltimore ing with those to the north of it, the impeuts of 
derives much of its importance. Maryland con- both foreign and domestic have largely 
tains 4f 835,571 acres of land, of which, in x«6o, increased. Grodn. Tlw average receipts at 
3,002,267 were in an improved, and 1,833.304 in the Corn Ex<j»a«« were 6,149,669 bushels in 
on unia^roved, condition. The number of 1865 agamst 5^158,333 Jn,,i86A. OysUnasid 
&rms was 25.494 ; their ^iveragc size 190 acres, eoftnetffrutf, This business, which a fewyeain 
TTm.dmftt value was estimated .at *8® ^ infancy, has now atuuned very 

dellafs; Tlic prindpal crops grown ore wnead large proportions. Forty houses, emu^oying 
com; dhd tobacco. These produced about 3000 white and xooo negrp hands, am 
Mpdciively in t 86 o, dixo3»4fto oHd I 3 ^ 444 i 9 sa engaged in the trade. The oyster seospa htsm 
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from Septemiber xst to June xstb, during which rite East Indies. The breadth Is nearly a yard, 
time about 4.0001^ bushels are brought to and in length it runs about 8o| yards, 
this market^ of which quantity the packers use Banco, an Italian word signifying a banit, 
3,500,000. The produce is above x3,«m,ooo and employed in describing the bank money ox 
cans of oysters, packed raw (iced), and some Hamburgh and other places. 

3,500,000 hermetreany sealed. About tooo ves- Band, a weight used on the Gold Coast for 
seTs, of 50 tons each, are employed dredging weighing gold dust. It Is equal to a os. troy, 
foroj'stervaod some 500 in bringing them to Bandala, the name given in the Philippine 
market, llie average price is ab^t 50 cents Islands to the 6bre extracted from the l;i^er 
a buibeL About the same number of cans of and stronger outer layers of the Manilla h<mp 
fnuts and vegetables are put up during the. plant. It is used in the fabrication of cordage, 
shmmer, and the vahie of the annual produce Bandal or Bandlb, an Irish measuie used 
is estimated at 3,000,000 dollars. in selling coarse narrow linen. It is abcnxt half 

The number of British vessels that entered in a yard. 

aS6s was 207 vessels, 40,316 tons, with cargoes Bandana, a term given to a partimilar 
valued at 3,471 ,400 dbtbrs; ana the number kind of calico printing ; also to a kindot silk 
cleared was tji vessels, 39.467 tons, with car- or imittition silk handkerchief with bright 
goes valued at 3,471,400 aoliars. The tonnage figures. Glasgow is the chief seat of tilts in* 
dues ate 30 cents j^r ton. All vessels of 60 tons dustry. ^ 

and upwards pay narbour dues at the rate of a Banff, a maritime county of Scotland, 
cents per ton. Merchants Commission, On bounded N. by the Moray Frith, S. and E. by 
sale or foreign merchandise, 5 per cent ; do- AberdeenshiriV and W. by the counties Elgin 
mestic goods, si: on purchase or sale of vessels, and Inverness. Area, 439,219 

2I ; on procuring freight or passage, 5 ; on stat. acres. Occupiers of land, 4,082. Average 
collecting freight, a|. Weights. Articles usually extent hchl by each, 39 acres. Aver.t^ under 
sold by the cwt. of xia ib. are sold by the crop of all kinds, bare, fallow, and grass, 
decimal hundred of too lb. A draft of | per 158,392. U ft der corf i crops. Wheat, 439 acres ; 
cent, is allowed on all weights. In estimating barley or here, 6,357 ; oats, 54,304 ; rye, a6x ; 
contents in cubic feet, 5 feet is the standard for beams 263 : peas, 73 acres ; total, 61,696 acres, 
a flour barrel ; 15 for a tierce of rice ; 5 feet for Creen crops. Potatoes, 2,825 : turnips and 
5 bushels of grain in bulk. swedes, 24.933 ; mangold, z ; carrots, 2 ; cab- 

BASfBOO, a plant which multiplies very much bage, kohl rabi and rape, $ ; vetches, 
at its root, w'hcnce springs a ramou.s or branchy lucerne, and other green crops, 536; total 
tuft, after the manner of the European reeds, 28,303, Flax, 4 acres ; bare, ialloiv, and un- 
Thc Indian bamboo is the largest kind of cane cropped arable land, 270 acres ; clover, san- 
kuQwn. No plant is more useful where a foin, and grassc.s in rotation, 60,092; perma- 
unton of strength and lightness is required. In nent pasture, meadow or grass, not broken up, 
Ijuilding it is so generally employed that the in rotation (exclusive of heath or mountain 
houses of the inferior classes in India are almost land), 8,028 acres. Live stock. Horses, 7,074 : 
exclusively constructed from it. It is adapted cattle, 41,503; sheep, 47,536; pigs, 3,754. 
to the formation of bridges, masts for boats, Minerals, marble, limestone. Ironstone, 
and almost every article of domc.stic furniture, granite, marl, slate, topaze.s, and rock crystal. 
Bedding and sacking, and even cordage, are Manufactures. Linen and yam, but pro- 
manufactured from it. It is the common fence duciion small, and for county consumption, 
for gardens and fields, and palanquins and Bancxes [Hind. Panereean]. The napte 
light Carriages arc principally compt^d of it. given to the w*rist and ankerin^s so gene- 
The hollow stems serve for water-pipes, and in rally worn by Orientals. The Chinese make 
military operations it has often been resorted to them of a clouded or plain vitreous snh- 
for the con.struction of screens. Finally, accord- stance, to imitate pavestone or chalcedony, 
ing to Barrow, the Chinese And the bamboo in- They arc packed in boxes containing one thou- 
vaTuable for keeping the whole empire in due sand pair each box,^ estimated to weigh a 
subordmation through the means of bastinado- picul. Bangles are imported into, and also 
infc” Two pieces of bamboo of a certmn sire exported from Madras. The tariff vahiation of 
rubbed hard together will poduce fire, TTie these articles is for country glass bangles 
Malays and the Chinese, who are dispersed in 1 50 rupees per cwt. (/^Js) ; broken glass 
the Molucca and $unda Islands, cat tne young bangles, 3I rupees per cwt. '(7*.) : china silt 
slioots of the bamboo preserved in vinegar, with glass, 8 rupees per zoo jialrs (*6f. ) lac bangles, 
strong or peppered ingredients, 5 rupees per t,ooo (ios.). 

Bamdoo PAFKa, a kind of paper made out of BangRa, the n.'une of a cloth fabricated 
ibebambno. Large water tanks are constructed from the gigantic stinging-nettle of the Nipaul 
in the fields for the purpose of -Steeping the and Sikkim hills ■. It is hard, stifT, and' 
baadmo stems. They are steeped for a long durable. 

time in a solution of lime. They are then taken Banians, a tribe of Indians dispersed a]} 
out and beaten upon stones until tliey become over Asia, through whose handjt passes a large 
quite sof^ or till all the flinty mentter which fiatt of the trade with Euri^eans. They 
abound.^ in their stems is removed. are the third sect of the natives of India* 

*Ban, a fine smooth muslin manufactured in They art uncommonly skilful as traders^ and 
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msets the command of lai^e aums. They are 
likewise bankers and brokers to the English, 
French, and Oermah merchants engaged in 
business in the East. When an European 
opens a bouse of boldness, he employs a 
Banian to seU his goods, purchase produce, 
and make advances on shipments, for which 
he receives a commission. His services are 
necessary because long credit is often re* 
quested by the buyer, who may be a perfectly 
safe man, but a stranger to the merchant. 
The broker guarantees the sale, and takes bis 
own means to obtain payment In the leading 
hrms tt is usual to debit the broker with aU 
sales, and only deliver the goods to his order: 
be has it thus in his own power either to trust 
the buyer, or bold back the purchase until the 
money for it is paid. From the due date of 
the agreement between the merchant and the 
buyer, the broker is also debited with interest, 
usually at o per cent., and is credited at the 
same rate tor the advances which he is re* 
Quired to make. W^en the firm buys produce, 
the broker pays the seller, and is credited by 
the merchant ; and when the bills of exchange 
drawn against the shipment are sold, the pro* 
cecds are handed over to him, with a debit 
note. He is in fact a banker and broker on 
the premises, tlirough whose books the whole 
business of the firm passes. He has his own 
offices and staff of clerks, and is kept con* 
stantly informed as regards the course of the 
market, the arrival of up-country dealers, and 
the changes taking place tn commercial circles 
in London and elsewhere. 

Bank at Seix denotes an elevation of the 
ground at the bottom of the sea, so as some* 
times to surmount the surface of the water, or 
at least to leave the water so shallow as usually 
not to allow a vessel to float over it. In this 
sense, bank amounts to much the same thing 
as flat, shoal, &c. There are banks of sand and 
others of stone, also shelves or rocks. In the 
north sea are banks of ice, which arc huge 
masses of that substance floating about. 
Vapours at sea sometimes occasion such a de- 
ception, that sailors imagine they see land 
with trees, &c. They are called fog-banks. A 
long, narrow hank is sometimes called a rib, 
Tim l^nk, main bank, or great bank, denotes 
techniciilly that of Newfoundland, the region 
of the cod fishery. It is called the great bank, 
not only by reason of its vast extent— being, 
according to the English computation, two 
hundred miles long— out also on account of 
several similar smaller hanks near it, where 
cod are also caught. Banks that are dan- 
gerous are usTCally distinguished by a buoy, 
post, or the like. On clvarts, sandbanks are 
usually marked by little dots, and b.mks of 
stone by crosses. An exact knowledge of the 
banks, their extent and the depth of water 
oq them, forms the most essential part of the 
. science U a ^ot ora master of a ship. 

Banks, establishments where money is de- 
posited for safe custody, and issued according 
to the requirements the depositor; also 
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where advances made on seemndes of 
properties and on the credit of customers: 
where also facilities are dETered for the pay- 
ment of money by one person to another ; and 
where bills of exchange arc bought, issued, and 
discounted. It is generally supposed that the 
word Batik comes from me Italian kattco, a 
bench whereon the ancient money-changers 
sat in the public markets ; or, as others think, 
a table whereon they told their money; 
whereas, says Macteod, '* this derivation is a 
pure delusion. In the first place, the money 
dealers or money changers, as such, were 
never called banchieri m the Middle Ages, 
They were called Cambiatores, Spedarii. 
Campsores, Argentarii, Nummularii, Tra- 
pezitae ; and those who lent money wmre also 
called Dantstse,Collybi$tae, and Mutuatores, but 
not banchieri ; and their places of business were 
called casane, and not oanchi. Muratori him- 
self says that the Italian hanca^ or is 

derived from the Gothic or Scandinavian 
Banck, a heap or mound. The true meaning 
of banco is a heap or mound.” The beginning 
of traffic was by exchanging one commodity 
for another, as men could best suit each other's 
occa.sions. But their necessities becoming so 
various and dilTerent, in respect to the quan- 
tity and quality of requiaitton, money was 
instituted as the most convenient medium 
for commerce, whereby people mi^ht procure 
whatsoever they stood in need of, in quantities 
accortiing to their exigencies. Yet this way of 
payment is attended with many inconveniences, 
as the trouble in counting the money, hazard in 
securing it from the attempts of thieves, and 
loss from trusting it with unfaithful sc vants ; 
for the prevention of all which, cities of large 
commerce introduced the use of banks.^ Banks 
are of two kinds— cither consisting of a 
company of moneyed men, who, being duly 
establi.shed and incorporated according to law, 
agree to deposit a considerable fund or joint 
Slock to be employed for the use of the society, 
in lending money upon security, buying and 
jselling bullion, discounting bills of exchange, 
&c. ; or »,r., set up by private per- 

sons or partnerships, who deal in the same way 
as the former upon their own single stock or 
credit. 

Bank of England. This is the greatest 
public bank in the world. It was first intro- 
duced in the year 1694, upon a plant suggested 
by Mr. Pattemon, .a merchant of great emi- 
nence, occasionally to supply the exigencies 
of Government, and, as termed it. *' to saVe 
the ininisterial people the disgrace cl stooping 
so frequently to solicitations to the London 
Common Council for the borrowing of only one 
or two hundred thousand pounds,, upon the 
crctlii of the land-tax ; as the Common Council- 
men did to the private inhabitants of their 
wards, going from house to hpuse fi>r the lojn 
of the money.” After the scheme had been 
debated for a long while in the Privy Council, 
the ]^n was at length adopted, and the com- 
pany was Incorporated by Parliament in. the 
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Sl.h aad 6th of William and Mary, hy the name foreign gram inTporled to »ti^y.the filace of 
WUicGtsvcmors and Company of the liankof; potatoes, after the faHuro of tn* crops lO Ire* 
England, in coiwWcraiion of the loon of I land. For a little in May, i8j|, 7, bullion ^att 
,200,000 to the Oovemment, for which the | to return ; this caused n tremendous fall in the 
suWribers received almost 8 per cent. , and In price of wheat, and a frightful catalogue of 
addition were allowed to create and issue notes failures was the result. *1 he pressure on* the 
equal to the amount of their capital for ilie pur* Bank's resources now grew so great that the 
puses of trade« |n 1697 the capital ofthoBank Ministry determined to puthome the Hank to 
vta& increased by one million sterling: and is.sue notes beyond the limit prescribed by the 
by an act passea in the 71I1 of Queen Anne, Act ; aiid when this was^ made known, the 
the amount was raised to jCi, 402,3^3. In the panic was at end. “ No sooner was it known 
thitd year of George 1 ., the interest of the that notes might be had, than the want of them 
carutnl stock was reduced Vo $ per cent . , when ceased ! N ot only d id no infringement of tlic Act 
the bank agreed to deliver up as many Ex- takcplace, hut the whole issue of notes in cotisc- 
chequei'. Bills as amounted to j^9,(XX3,ooa. and nuenceof this letter fof authoriration] wasonly 
to accept on annuity of ,^100,000; and it was ^,400,000; so that while at one moment the 
declared ktw'fu! for the Hank to 4^11 frum their w'hole credit of Great Britain was in imminent 
members in proportion to their interests in | danger of total destruction, within one hour it 
their, capital stock, such .sums of money as in ! was saved hy the issue of ;(|^4oo,ooa^ In the 
a generm court should be found necessary. Up I crisis of 1857 the Bank was again saved by the 
to 1711, the issues of the Bank were strictly 1 interptisition of the Government, and also in 
limited, to the amount of its capital, but after- > May, x$66. ^ Mr The 

wards, till 1844. it possessed the pow er of un- ( operations of the Bank come under three dfs- 
limited issue. Ihe capital had reached the [ tinct beads. l‘he^ first relates to the general 
sum of 49 .oc<->ooo in 17.17, ;Cto, 780,000 in 1746, 1 circulation or circulating medium of the 
jCxi,'642,aoo in 1782, and ;^r4, 553,000 in x8x6. | country ; the second to its transactions w*ith the 
la >j^97 the Bank was placed in a very' critical \ Government, by loans, payments uf dividends, 
pasition by the failure of several country banks, 1 &c. ; the third to Its commercial discounts. But 
and heavy demands from all quarters for gold ; j we need not in this place deal with the manage* 
and on the 2Cth February, under an order in ; meiu of the Bank, except as regarding the 
Council, stopped payment iu ca.sh, the order ' busmes.s transacted with it by the mettrauiUe 
prohibiting the Director.^ from paying their ! and trading clajsscs. The mode of conducting 
notes in cash until ParH.imcnt had met. Ihe j business is as follows All rc 5 |Wrctable per- 
restr)(ption ParUament confirmed, ^ and ap- 1 sous in a condition to require a banking ae- 
|j«>inted a committee of investigation, from count may open a Drawing that is, 

whose report it apjicared tliat tlic bank was [ dejiosit a sum of money for safe custody, and 
possessed of property to the amount of ; withdraw it by' cheques as required. The 
/ii5,5<3,69o, after claims hatl been dc- ; Bank takes charge of uiils, securities, and plate 
dtici^. in July, 1844. an Act was passe<! j for customers, and, unless their accounts are 
that “ the issue of Bank notes by the Bank uf ' considcretl remunerative, a small conitnissioa 
■ England shall be be kept wholly distii^Jt from j is charged for its trouble aiid outlay. D/r- 
the general banking business and that the ' are opened on ap)rlicauon, pro- 

CJuvcmor and Company sliall^ transfer, appro- : vided the bilk presented for discount reproserit 
prbte, and set apart to the issue dcjiai lmcnt, , transactions, and have upon them 

iccunties to the value of ;C^4iOoo,uou.’* of two approved names. No interest is allowed 
which the debt due by the public to the Bank | on deposits ; no account is allowed to be over* 
was to be a part ; and al.so so much of the gold I drawn, and no advance.^ are made ** upon any 
coin and gold and silver bullion as .should not f description of landed or other property. The 
be required for the banking department. The | Bank undertakes lo buy and sell all kinds of 
issue department was then to deliver over to Govenimcat securirie.s, and grants drafts Tor 
the bonking deportment an amount of notes sums of jCio and upwards at seven days* date, 
exactly equal to the securities iu coin and without acceptance. The folfow'ing are the 
bullion so deporited with them. The bank regulations of the Bank x. All letters should 
Isas then forbidden to increase the amount of j be addressed to the chief cashier, a. Drafts 
seeuxities in the issue department ; but it - should be drawn upon cheques fumudted by 
Might diminish them as much as U pleased, and jlhe Bank. t. Cheques, upon City bankers 
increase them again to the limit defined. All | eastward of King-street. Clie:^tde, paid in by 
jKirsmn were to be entitled to demand Bank xa o'clock, may be drawn for after 1 ; paid 
notes In exchange for standard gold Imllion at in bjr 2 oclock. may be drawn for after 3. 

. the rate of ;C$ tyjt* 6(/. per ounce. Ibc olijcct 4. Cheques paid in after » and before 3 
€f the Act was to take the regulation of the o'clock, and cheques upon all other losndon 
ctrrretu^ away from the directors of the Bank, bankers paid in before xa o'clock, may be 
by placing an t^olute limit upon the directors drawn for on the following morning. 
of the Bank 'tn' issuing notes. Capital after Cheque^ paid in afVer 3 o'clock are sent .out 
thiscnactrnentacctmiukttedrajudly till August, at p o'clock the following xnoiriing. pnd tltay 
1845, ^when it declined steatUly, owing to tbe be drawn for as soon as fveei^ed. o. Cbequet 
quietly of bullfott required, to pay for the on cduhtiy bankel'i paid iii tqfore » 
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(cn, Saturday jo o*c{cc|<;) will be collected ! In at each ofttc^ before i o*c!ocV i transit 
through the. country clearing an^ ge to \ £er at the Bank must be made by half* 
account two day* after date of paying in. 7. past two o'clock. JSJepeHse cf trani^tr, 
Dividend warrants are received at the Bank stock not exceeding 9 f.- i above 
drawing ofBce until 4 o'clock in the afternoon that sum» zer. India stock, £i tea. ; non 
for all persons having accounts at the Bank, transfer clays, as. 6 d. extra. Transfers in 
8. It is r<muestcd that notice be given at the | Consols and other Govehiment Stocks are 
drawing oince of bills accepted payable at the - exempt from duty.*’— DitOonary, 
Bank with the date of their maiurityi 9. j Buftk b/ l^mice^esL\\ot\ Bawodef 
Persons keeping a drawing account with the ; ostnbHslicd in the middle of th«tw*elfthcentury» 
Bank (although not having a discount ac- ^ and till the invasion of the French in 1797, 
count} may tender bills for dtscottnt through j which caused ius ruin, was the most ancient 
the drawing olHce. Applications for discount, i bank in Europe. It was properly a board 1^ 
or for advances oh stock, i&c.. must be made | public credit and interest ; or a general and 
before a o'clock, za Bills of Exchange and -jperpetual purse for all merchants and traders j 
notes not paid when due, will be noted, zz. ' established by a solemn edict of the common* 
Tbe^ Bank will .make purchases or sales of < wealth, which enacted that all payments of 
British or foreign securities upon an order I wholesale merchandize and letters of exchange, 
in writing addressed to the chief cashier, and j shall be in bonds or bank notes, and that all 
dividends on stock may be received under < debtors .and creditors shall be oUiged, the one 
powers of attorney granted to the cashiers of i to carry their money to the bank, the others to 
the Bank. la. Exchequer Bills, Imnds, rail- j receive their payments at banco ; s6 that pay* 
way debentures, &c., may 1 j« deposited, and ' meats were made by a simple transfer fiom the 
the interest when payable will be received and ! one to the other. By means of this bank, the 
placed to account. 13. Credits paid in to . Kepublic of Vetrice, without encroaching on 
account arc received without the Bank book, i U\c freedom of commerce, ox without paying 
find arc afterwards entered therein without ' any interest, became mistress of 5,000,000 
the party claiming them. 14. Notes of 1 ducats, to which the capital of the bank was 
country bankers payable in London are sent i limited to l>e in readiness for anypres^gocca* 
out the same d;:^* for payment if paid in before . sion ; the Republic being the security for the 
3 o'clock* 15* The pass books should be left ^capital sum. Bnnkaf Amsterdam. Previous 
at the drawing office at least once a month to i to the year 1O09 the great qii.-iutity of cleft 
be written up. 16. Where post bills are re- \ and worn foreign coin, which the exclusive 
<pnred or a payment is to be made to any trade of Amsterdam brought from all parts of 
office of the Bank by a cheque on the Bank of . Europe, reduced the value of its airxency 
England, the cheque must be pre.sented at the ! about 9 per cent, below that of money fresh 
office on which it is drawn and exchanged for from the mint; such money no sooner appeared 
an order on the X'ost bill office or on the office ; tlian it melted down or carried away as it 
where the payment is to be made, zy, C.ish ' always is in such circumstances. The mcr* 
boxes taken in, contents unknowm, for such chants with plenty of currency copld not 
parties as keep accounts at the Bank. zS, alwayshnd a sufficient quantity of nndeftmoney 
A person having a drawing account may have to p.zy their bills, and the value of these bills, iii 
a.discount account ; but no person can luve ^ spite of several rcgut.atkms, became in a great 
the latter without having also the former, '■ manner uncertain. In order to remedy these 
Wlicn a discount account is opened the signa- : inconveniences a bank was established in 1609, 
turcs of the parties arc entered in a book, and , under the guarantee of the city. "I'he Iwnk 
powers of attorney arc granted empowering . received both foreign coin and the light and 
the {arsons named in them to act for their j worn coin of the country, at it.s real and in- 
principabs. Bills nf Exchange luvving more , trinsic value in the standard money of the 
than 95 days to, run are not eligible for dis- country, deducting only so much as was 
count. N.B. All changes in the residence : necessary for defraying the expense of coinage 
of persons keeping cash at the Bank arc re- jand management. For the value which tc^ 
quested to be m.tde known at the drawing ; mained after the small deduction was made, it 
office. TrttHs/er iinys, Ttic transfer days ' gave a credit in books. Tills credit was 
arc, now Tueji^ays. Wcdnchd:iy.s, Thursdays ; called bank money, which, as it represented 
and Fridays, Dividends .are due at the fol* ' money exactly according to the standard of 
lowing dates after an interval of three days ^ '■ the mint, was always of the same real value, 
if a Snnday intervenes of four days. Bank and iulrin-dcally worth more than current 
stock, April 5, Oct. zo. 3 Cent. Consol ; money. It was at the same time enacted that 
3 per Cent. 1726, Jan. s, July 5. 3 per Cent. ! all bills drawn upon 'or negotiated at Amster* 
Reduc., New 3 per Cent. Annult., April 5, | dam. of the value of 600 guilders and upward^ 
Oct. za New .5 per Cent. Annuit., East ' should be paid in bank money, whicit at once 
India Stocky Jan. $, July 5- India j took away all uncertainty in the value oftho^^ 

Bottds,^ Unx. SI* Sept, 30. Old 3 per Cent, bills. The hank profeitsmg to kepp its specie 
AimuiC* ^it 5, Oct* xa 9 per Cent. 1751, deposits intact, enjoyed the coniTdence of the 
Now •! M Cent.* Jab, 5, July 5* Tickets trading poblic till about syso, when it secretly 
for ^ niu«(bg given « \^t pmrt of Hs bttUkm m ^ East India Oomh 
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pany, vlien suspicion of its i^ood faith was 
aroused ; but it was not until the invasion of 
the French that tfie bank authorities were 
obliged to declare they were unable to 
make up the sums deposited, ^ and this 
casioued the fall of the institution. Bankfif 
was established in i6ig as a purely 
de}>o&it bank, and its chief business is to trans> 
fer sums from the account of one person to 
that of another, and make advances on jeweb 
leiy, &c., to the es'tent of three-fourths of the 
vamepledged. /iaftk t*/ Ft-ancf was established 
on a well defined basis, with a capital of 
90,000,000 francs, in 1S06. The shares were 
1,000 francs each,6? ,900 of which passed into the 
hands of the pubhe. The remainder were 
subsequently bought up by the bank out of 
sumtus profits and cancelled. This institution 
is the only authorised issuer of notes payable 
on demand in France. The administration of 
the bank consists of a council of tw'cnty-one 
members, vir., a governor, and two .sub-gover- 
nors, nominated by the government, and fifteen 
directors, and three cen.sors, nominated by the 
shareliolders. Bills arc discounted, having 
three signatures, and drawn not exceeding 
three months date. Advances are made on 
stocks and other securities, and similar services 
to those performed by the London bankers are 
performed for those who have accounts. Bank 
ef Scotland was established in 1695, by Act of 
theScotch Parliament. Itscapitalwas;^!, 200.000 
Scotch, equal to .iCteo,OQO sterling, but it 
was enlarged by subsequent Acts, until 
it reached £1,500^000. As the bank is con- 
stituted, the management is vested in a 
governor, deputy-governor, twelve ordinary, 
and twelve extrai^inary directors, and the 
executive part is conducted by a treasurer and 
secretary, and other .sworn officers. The bank 
receives money on deposit receipts or on current 
deposit accounts, and grants drafts on its agents 
throughout Scotland, and correspondents in 
England and Ireland. Interest allowed on 
deposits. Bills on London or provincial towns 
of importance are discounted. Credit is given 
im cash accounts at any of its offices on bond 
with security. The security may be personal 
co-obligants, or such other security as may be 
^cialTy agreed on. Applications for cash 
accoenla are given into the office where the 
cash account is wanted, and must specify the 
cnedh desired and the security proposed ; and 
the individual partners when co-partners are 
proposed. Cash accounts are granted by the 
directors only, and are not recmled unless by 
their special authority. It is understood that 
these credits are not used as dead loan.s to pro* 
duct interest only. In the fair course of busi- 
ness, the advantage of the bank is consulted 
by an active circulation of its notes, and by 
frequent repayments to it in a way least affect- 
ing dial drciuation. , , We may here state that 
the terms on which the Scotch hankers accept 
of repayment of a cash credit are peculiarly 
aaiy mid well calculated to assist fnigal de- 
••nniigpersoiui who wish to«ommcocc business 
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or engage in farming. Whoever has a credit of 
this kina and borrow.^ j^ioooupoh it for example, 
may repay this sum piecemeal by and A30 
at a time, the banker discounting a proportion- 
able part of the interest of the great .sum fri>m 
the day on which each of these .small sums is 
paid in, till the whole in this manner be reptUd. 
The advantage to the banks, says the Parlia- 
mentary report on Scotch banking, whomve 
these cash credits arises from the call which 
they continually produce for the issue of their 
paper and from the oppoituntty which they 
afford for the profrtable employment of {»art 
of their deposits. Bank 0/ Ireland was ini- 
tiated in 1783. with similar privileges to those 
of the Bank of England. Its capital amounts 
to 769,230 paid up, and its fixed issue is 
;C3»73S,428. Having through a clause in its 
charter, stating that **no other bank using 
notes shall consist of more than six partners,'^ 
obtained the monopoly of the circulation, the 
private e.stabUshments found themselves unable 
to keep their doors open, and the consequence 
was that no fewer than forty stopped payment 
between 1804 and 1826, thus involving .the 
country from time to time in immense distress. 
An attempt was made to procure the repeal of 
the obnoxious clause in the Act in question, 
and some relief was obtained in 1824 which 
led to the institution of the Northern Banking 
Company at Belfast, the Provincial Bank and 
others, but the trade of banking in Ireland is 
still restricted compared with that of Scotland. 
The Bank of Ireland issues notes for £,x j^d 
upwards, receives deposit and discount bills, 
but does not allow interest nor doe.s it grant 
cash credits. Private hanks arc of earlier 
origin than the public. The royal mint in tlic 
tower of London had for .some years prior to 
1640 iKcn made use of as a kind of bank or 
deposit for merchants to lodge their cash in. 
But Cliarles I. having in that year made free 
with their money, the mint lost its credit. We 
may dale the commencement of private banking 
from the year 1645, which seems to have ori- 
ginated with the Uoldsmiths* Company. The 
proper business of the London goiosmiths lutd 
always been to buy and sell plate, bullion, and 
foreign coins of gold and silver : to melt and. 
cuH them : to coin some at the mint ; and with 
the rest to supply the refiners, plate makers, and 
mercluuits as they found convenient to the 
advantages of trade. But in consequence of 
the civil broils which liroke out about this 
period of King Charles's reign, the merchants 
and principal traders began to lodge their 
money in the goldsmiths' hands for its greater 
safety. This ^amc so much the fashion that 
in a very short time the banking scheme con- 
stituted a very considerable branch of business* 
The goldsmiths licgan to discount merclumts* 
bonds and bills, both in town and from the 
country ; and also liegan to rec»dve the rents 
of gentlemen's estates remitted to town, and 
to sutow them and others who put cash into thelf 
banks some interest for it, if it remained oniy 
a single month, this was « gna| «Ilqr«tnen| 
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. , .. awH, the hanker ondcTlafceA cither to pay or not 

tion that brought an immense quantity of cash } pay interest on the money deposited, and cash 
into their hands : so that they were cnfabled to : the customers cheques or orders dravm against 
*».- o 1- ‘ the account. In another and not uncommon 

relation, the banker and customer are in the 
position of bcirrowcr and lender, the formereither 
on deposit of securities or obtaining the guar- 
antee of some responsible person, allowing his 
customer to overdniw his account orxoaking 
him advances of money. It is well to note 
that unless a banker takes upon himself the 
trusteeship of anything, such as to receive the 
interest upon securities and deal with them as 
a factor or agent, his legal relation to his cus- 
tomer is simply that of debtor and creditor. 
When money is paid into the banker's hands 

\ k SA X... j ^ - 


ftitppiy government, as the Bank of Kngland 
now does, with temporary sums, for which 
these bankers took ten per cent. And on bills, 
taliics^ orders and debts due to the king, they 
sometimes got from twenty to thirty per cent. 
This great gain induced the goldsmiths more 
and more to become lenders to govcrnnieut ; to 
anticipate all the revenue ; to take every grant 
chT Parliament into pawn as soon as it was 
Ifiven ; so that in fact all Uie revenue passed 
mto their hands. I’hus they went on till the 
year 167a, when they bad jointly and severally 
amassed of tlie public money £x,^'2Z,S26f which 


was deposited for safety in the king’s treasury, 1 it becomes his, and he “ is bound to return an 
and whence they were wont to receive weekly, j equivalent by paying a similar sum to that 
whatever sum or sums were required for their deposited with him, when he is asked for it." If, 
customers. At this time Charles 1 1 , happening | however, he is asked to invest money or apply 
to Iks much straitened for cash, he shut tip ‘ it to <.omc specific purpose, and he undertakes 
the cxchcti«cr, and seized up«-in all the money ; to do so. he assumes a fiduciarj’ chanacter, and 
to carry on his war with Holland, litis violent * comes within the scope of the Trust Acts, Again, 
measure bankrupted the goldsmiths, ^ and ** when bankers take a mortgage security from 
brought, it is stated, thousands of families to 1 their customers for a fixed sum owing to them 
poverty. A general murmur ran through the : by the latter, the relation of banker and 
nation, and^ the public became so clamorous j customer ceases thenceforth as to that sum, 
that the king, for his personal safet)', was laud it cannot be included in the customer's cur- 
obliged to bind himself to pay the principal | rent account so as to entitle the bankers to charge 
out of his revenue, and till that could be effected * compound interest thereon ; and in reference to 
to allow an interest of six per cent, per annum ; 1 the sum so secured, the mutual rights and 
but the principal was never paid. However, ; obligations are thenceforth those of mortgagees 
the Parliament, X* Wtiliara III., cap. xz, pro-; and mortgagor.” Grant's law of hanking-, 
vided for a large arrear of interest than due, • The state of a customer's account is kept secret 
and settled the interest at three per cent, for J by the banker. The latter b bound to obey the 
the future. The debt was hereby made re- ; orders of the former, if the balance in his hands 

1... : r._ provided the 

tn to give to 
, ret|uired to 

. ^ ^ , g, and also 

finally .subscribed into the South-sca capital | w'hat is not his customer’s handwriting.” And 
stock in 1720. Several bitter invectives against I if he pay.s a cheque, the drawer's name ofa’hich 
the trade of banking were published at this ' is a lorgcr^', he cannot debit hb customer with 



time, and many years after when the custom 
of receiving and paying money in an open 
place came first to be introduced, it was looked 
Upon with .su^icion, and several authors wrote 
vehemently against it. 'i’hc bankers were accus'Ki 
of being a pack of usurers ; of keeping the 
interest of money at least two jjcr cent, higher 
than mherwise it would be, which tvas produc- 
rive of many evils ; and also that they made 
money scarce among individuals by surrepti- 
tiously collecting all they could into their own 
possession, whereby the country was drained in 
every part and the subject injured. But not- 
withstanding the indignation assumed or felt in 
high qtiarteni, the people began to find that 
hankers were very useful. The dispatch given 
by them to merchants and dc.aiers in general 
was found so convenient to trade, that the 
public hastened to deposit money in tlieir hands. 
,Msi.ATioi« it«TWEKti Banker and Cus- 
TDMSR.— In an ordinary way of business the 
customer opens an account with a banker by 
fdacifig in fait hands a certain sum of money to 
on 4tawit out from rime to time an required. 


the .'iniouiu. But ** if the cheque is drawn 
payable to order and the payee's name is forged, 
and the banker p.iys the holder without know- 
ledge of the forgery, the banker is protected 
and enabled to char - • the drawer therewith.” 
Cficqnes, see under t. its head. Letters of Credit^ 
etc.., are issued for the transmission of money 
by bankers and merchants who engage in th© 
trade of banking. They are chan^aole with 
a stamp duty of one penny when used in the 
United Kingdom, but if sent by persons in the 
United Kingdom to correspondents abroad, 
authorizing them to draw on them, the letters of 
credit are exempt. *' If the letter is stolen,** 
says Grant, ''or lost, and the banker upon 
whom the letter of credit is drawn, honours the 
drafts or pays the amount upon a forged signa- 
ture. he Ls not thereby discharged ; neither is 
the banker granting the letter of credit. But 
the remedyls against the banker by the person 
who paid the money to him for me letter of 
credit.” BiUs of Sxchan^ made^yakle at 
hankers* arc accepted ^yaole either » bank 
or at rrr/wtbattkj tksft tnly cimlnataihtrmit 
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«r la the first htsc, the bill can be to pay tltc bUlf he can apply ihe money tti 6 

presented by the holUe* to the acceptor film- getter account. 9 ihe^ Static ^ 

self or at the iKinhStatedt provided he does so iitmintwns. Aceording to MacIeOd^ t* llw 
'wihhtn bank hmirs ; and in the second case, relation betnxen banker and enstomer being 
the biH only be iwrescnted for payment at simply that of debtor and credib^r, if a cua- 
thcj^ace named in the body of the instrument, tomer was to leave a balance in his banker*i 
A bunker who gets in the course of business hands for more than six years withotti opoimt- 
an acceptance payable at hisown place of busi> ing on his account, tt would appear that the 
rc!ts» does not require to present it to the ac- Statute of Limitations would take eflect, and 
ceptor : it is enough that he sees whether the he might if he chose refuse to pay it/* S*/p qf 
acceptor’s balance is sufficient to take up the a \IHIL When a bill is discounted it U re* 
acceptances. VVhen payable at a particular garded as a complete sale of the debt* The 
town, it is suibcient if the bill is pr^ented at amount is paased to the credit of the customer, 
the banker's of tbe town. In cases where the > and he is charged with the sum agreed upon fee 
acccptor’.s address appears on the bill, and in r discounting ; were nothing more done tbe cus* 
addition the names of the bank where j^yable, I tamer's liability would cease, but as he is re* 
the holder must present '*at the iiarticnlar I quired to endorse tbe bill, the banker has the 
bank memionett” The banker rei|uirDS ho ; right to recover the amount from him shouM 
additional autliority hut the acceptor’s stjmature j the bill be dishonoured. It is not uncommon, 
to pay the bit! at maturity, as it is held uiat the : as writers on this subject observe, to regard 
fact of acceptance is specific authorizationi | daemfints as equivalent to loans, although this 
Jiitis nrt Awf/ to the person who can give the \ is certainly a mtsccinceptioa. ’I'lie liankcr 
banker a fawfu! discharge. If the lauer have ! buys the bill as he would buy any other kind 
not sufilcicnt funds at the credit of the ac« 1 of property, and does not stand in any 
ceptor’s account to pay the bill and advance the ' fiduciary relation wnt-itcvcr to the i>crsi>n who 
sum required, to prove the credit of the accept- ) sold it. Hanker as Agent or Trustee enters 
tor they can recover the advance, provided, of I into fiduciary relations wicli his customer, and 
course, they can prove that the signatures of j in case of .1 violation of good faith is liable to 
the customer, and the endorsement by the t be dealt with under the Criminal Act.s. 'J'he 
payee arc not forgeries. A Wi is eonsidartd ; fiduciary telatton is this 'W'hen a hanker 
faid when the acceptor himself rvr his agent j undenakes the charge of specie, pTate, and 
pa)'s the sum «(tated in the bill, but bis lialnlity i securities of all kinds, and enters into an at* 
IS not discharged if the bill Is taken up by a | rang:ement to rccot'cr .and deal with the |>ro- 
atranger for a collateral purpose of his own, j periics as his customer directs, he becomes 
JHiigssHce in noticing a /orgefy. If a banker i a trustee or bailee, and if he in any wise con- 
pays a bill on presentment and discovers on the ’ verts to his own use or lienefit, ««<;h money, 
day following that the acccpmuce is a forgery, I security, prvKccds, or any part thereof/' he 
he cannot recover the money paid. No opniion shall be liable to be traospuricd. “And if any 
has beew pronounced as to the time when | chattel or valti.ible sccurily or any power of 
notices must be given in a case of tliis kind, 1 attorney, for the sale or transfer of any share 
but it is obvious fliat the sooner such notice is • or interest in any public stock or fund, whether 
given the better. There is a distinction w here • of this kingdoin, or of Great Britain, or of Ire* 
a banker simply discounts fin* a third party, | land, or any foreign State, or iu any fund of 
which is, that upon finding out tlic forgery, he . any body, corporate conip-iny or society, shalh 
can tccovcr from hi.s customer. Protested \ be entrusted to any banker, merchant, broker, 
kitls* “A aistomer/’ .says OtAat, “upon ■ attoruey, or other agent for safe custody or for 
wboiaL a bill has been drawn fiayablc at his j any special purpose v/itbout any authority 
banker^^, remits money to them to meet and to sell, ncgori.atc, transfer, or pledge, and he 
take up the bill, two 'Jays aficr it Iscome due ; ! shall in violation of good faith, and contrary to 
thebanker&on tendering the money to the holder ; the object and purpose for which such chattel, 
of thelnll, find it has been sent back to the security, or power of attorney jdiall have been 
cadaner, protested for non-acceptance ; they : entrusted to him, sell, negotiate, transfer, or 
are not liable to the holder, if cm having recrived I pledge, or in any manner convert to hU own 
fresh orders from the cu,stomcr not w pay the j use or benefit, such chattel or security, or the 
bill, they refuse to do so when it is presented | proceeds of ihe .same, or any |»art thereof, or 
subsequently by the holder.” A figroAna/ion the share or interest iu the stock or fund to 
./aynteni, A customer who may have smral | whicli such power of attorney slull fclAto,or 
ctistmbt accotmt^ with r banker, and K his any jiart thereof, be “shall be dealt wdih as com* 
debtor, has the right to sny hov/ hi-*! pa\*mcot u muting a misdemcamour.” In the cvenL How- 
to be. , applied*, but if he makes a payment ever, of the banker making' an advance on 
generally, the banker “has a right to appro- securitie.« and by that means acquiring a lien 
|.>riat« it to which account he iiteascs, and may thereon. He is entitled to satisfy his claims by 
t ike rensonahle time to determine which.!* In selling fhe surcrie* or effects if the pawner 
the case of a bilf, money exorcssly paid to meet -does n<rt otherwise repay the advance. Asageat 
it cannot be applied to another purpose, m a banker receives the bills of Hts customer fbr 
tbe iwcnt of the wc^or becoming insolv;^ coflection, but he acquires noproperty 
{wpndpd Uiat the banker bat inttnicted no one and whgn his bills are paid he is ’ p^d to 
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credit hfs customer's ftcCoimt with the amount. 
Ill case of a tiankrupt^ the biUs and funds are 
held by the banker in trust for the creditors. 
mUs vf Lading;: Warrants are in- 

struments which when endorsed enable the 
banker to, obtain the possession of the goods 
they represent. Bankruptcy of a Cvsto$ner^ 
When an act of bankruptcy is committed, 
whether the banker has notice or not of it, 
provided that he knows that the act has been 
committed, he must hold any money or pro- 

e riy belonging to the bankrupt’s estate in his 
nds for the creditors. But he can retain 
** any security he actually holds for any debt 
to which it is i^cialiy atipropriated, but he is 
^e trustee of the creditors for any excess.*' 
Change af Firm. The out-going partners are 
liable to a customer for the amount due to him 
at the time of their retirement, and the incom- 
ing partners arc liable only for debt incurred 
since they joined the firm. Acceptaiues per 
procuration^ indicate that the authority of the 
agent is limited, and accordingly a banker 
who discounts a bill (thu.s accepted) cannot 
tnaintain an action against the principal if the 
agent has exceeded his authority." It is 
necessary liefure a banker takes a bill accepted 
or endorsed “per pro,*' to satisfy himself that 
the person so signing is duly authorised by 
exanuntng the power of attorney conveying 
the authority, which is usually sent to the bank 
for that purjmse, DkeounU arc the bills pre- 
sented to a banker for sale. By giving the 
following extract*; from Mr. Gilbiart's work on 
banking, the various classes, &c., of hills, will 
be better understviod than were sve to enumerate 
them tiuTselvcs. “ The bills may be generally 
divide 1 into the following classes : — i. Bills 
drawn by producers or manufacturers upon 
wholesale dealers, a. Bills drawn by wholesale 
dealers upon retail dealers. 3. BlHs draw'n by 
retail dealers upon consumers. 4. Bills not 
arising out of tr:ule but yet drawn against 
s^alue, as rent.s, jvc. 5. Kites or accommoda- 
lion bills. i*he first tivo classes of bills are the 
best, and are fair legitimate bills (br bankers to 
discount. The third class ought not to lie too 
much encouraged. They are for comparatively 
small amounts, and are drawn by shopkeepers 
and tradesmen upon their customers. To dis- 
count these bills freely would encourage extra- 
vagance in tlie acceptors, and ultimately 
prove injurious to the drawers. When a man 
accept.s bills to his butcher, baker, tailor, or 
Upliolstcrcr, he may be fairly suspected of living 
beyond his income. Solvent and regular people 
pay their tnidesmen's account*^ with ready 
money. The fourth class of bills, though 
sometimes proper, ought not to be too much 
ancouraged. Persous out of trade have no 
business with bills. The last class should 
idwayft be rejected. By an experienced banker 
^ho Kirows the parties the discewry of accom- 
modatton'lMlfs is by no means difiicutt They 
are usually drawn for even amounts for the 
taigest suni'that the stamp will bear« and for the 
longest ierm that the will discount, and 


are presented for discount soon after they are 
drawn. The parties ate often reJaiJonS) 
friends, or parties who from- their avoca- 
tions can have no dealings with each ether^." 
To this we may add that it is by no means 
certain that shrewd dealers who fly kites " 
will expose themselves to detection by neglect- 
ing to give their bills an appearance m reality. 
’Were a banker to require documentary yvidence 
of some kind that a bill is drawn agamst value, 
he would be less liable to err. A deader would 
hesitate before signing a statement that his bill 
had been drawn against goods specified, if that 
were not the ca.se : while on the other band he 
would be glad of the opportunily of showing 
the banker that he wa.s doing a konAJid* 
business. ^*Tbe length.'* says Mr, Gilbari, 
“ of the period which bills have to run is also 
matter ot consideration. I'lie principal ad- 
vantages to a bank of short dated hills, com- 
i pared with long dated bills, are the fallowing : 
— There is more safe^ in discounting shott 
bills, liecause the parties may fail before the 
long ones fall due. The commission (where 
this is charged) will be more in the course of a 
year upon any given amount of capital em- 
I ployed in discounting short bills than in di.Si- 
couiiting long bills ; long dated bills lock up 
the funds of the bank, so that they cannot be 
discounted with safety but from the bank's own 
capital ; for if a bank employs its own deposits 
in its circulation ti; discounting long dated bills, 
and payment of the notes or deposits shall be 
I demanded, the long dated bills could nor be 
! rediscounted, and the bonk roust stop, Lang 
I bills may encourage sp^ukation, as persons may 
i purchase large quantities of commodities in the 
< expectation that the price will advance bofvwe 
j the long’ bills which are accepted iit payment 
shall fall due ; while, if the bills are of short 
date, this will be prevented.” 

Banks (Loan), which are sometinies called 
Montes Pietutis^ were originally established in 
the fifteenth century for the puipOse of aflbrdtng 
poor pcr.scms the meau*; of obtaining laual! 
advances of money on dteir goods gratuitously. 
At the beginning no interest was charged, as 
the fund.s of the bank.-i were ket>t up by chant- 
able subscriptions, but when these brgan to 
fail, it was found necessary to charge a smalt 
per-centage for the rootiey lent. In 1464 one 
of thc.se institutions wa.s founded at Terugia, 
another in Home in 1 53Q, both of which did much 
to check tlie extortions of the usurers of those 
times But the Naples loan bank, e>su.blished 
in X540, was considered the most successful, la. 
Z777 the Mont de PietiS was ^staldtshod at 
Baris, and about the same time an lirstitution 
of a similar kind at Petersburg, llie busi- 
he&s done is tliat of a pawnbroker or loan 
society. 

Banks for Savings were first established 
in this country early m the present, century, 
but the or^nal undertaking w«a ^ 
a scale that but a few country parishes profited. 
The idea, however, was afbfirwurds'^kisn m 
Scotland, which resnlted m the Ibi^lioii of 
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tKeEdinabui^h Savitigs’ Batik, an institution By- 9r for the benefit of any person under ax 
that excited much interest on account 'of the > years of age : and repayment wiU be made to 
benefidai character of its operations. Others : such minor if more than 7 years oId« as if hn 
were founded in the large towns and commercial were of full age. 

centres of the kingdom, and, in course of time, j By the trustees of any legally established 
their responsibility grew so great that it was Friendly, Charitable, or Provident Society, or 
found advisable to pass at various times parlia^ Penny Savings’ Bank, provided such truKiees 
mentary nieasurc.s for the purpo.se of regulating make application by pc.st to the Controller of 
and encouraging these institutions. But the the Savings Bank Department, accompanied by 
most important addition that was mode to this 1 a copy of their rules. Such Societies, &c., are 
kind* of banking was the establishment of the allowed to invest considerably beyond the 
Oovemment Savings’ Bunk in connection with usual limit, or without restriction as to amount. 
Post Office bn.riness. While the older institu- according to circumstances, 
lions were regarded with considerable favour. In the n.'ime of the Kegistrar of any County 
there existed always a feeling of uncertainty as Court. Under the 34th section of the Act 30 
regards their solvency, and many prudent work^ and $i Vic. c. 14a (County Courts Act), *' trust 
tng fomilie.s preferred to keep their savings idle moneys” not in excess of ;C5oo may be thus 
rather than incur the risk of loss. AU objee- deposited ; and under the 36th section, 
t ions have been met by the national under- money paid into a County Court in equitable 
taking, a vast amount of money wa.s poured : proceedings “ may be deposited by the Regis- 
into its treasury.and year after year its business ' trar without restriction as to amount, 
has g<xat on increasing. On making a first Bankok, cap. of Siam, and the seat of go- 
deposit in the Government Savings’ Bank, | vemraent since the disturbance of Yuthia in 
every person must give Ids Christian and { 1766. It is situated on both rides of the Menam. 
.simiamc,and state his occupation and residence, I /./»/. 13*’ 40' K. Atfw. loi* x«' E. /V/. aliout 
and must .sign a decoration, to be witnessed | 60,000. E.vf'orfs. The export of rice is .set 
l»y the Postmaster, or by some person known : clown at about 130,000 tons. The increased 
to the Postmaster, or by the Minister or a ^ demand in China has led to an extension in the 
Cvhurchwarden of the pari.rii in which the de- i cultivation, and will doubtless lead to more, 
poritor dwells, or by a Justice of tlie Peace ; The price at which it sells is ruled entirely by 
and if such declaration, or any part thereof, ^ the demand iu China ; and tHe growers, who 
sliali not be true, the depositor making the ; usually bring their own produce to market, 
same will forfeit all right to his deporits. | realised large profits during the last few year^. 

A copy of the decUration can be had at any ; The avcr.ige price is ab<»m 3<x> per cent, higher 
Post Office. Dejiositi of one shtUing or of any than it was before the Treaty of 1855. Tbc 
number of .shillings, or of pounds and shilli^s, kind on which the seed is sown l>elongs to the 
may lie made by any person at the Post Ofl^cc King, and the rcnt-chnrgc is lojr. per acre. 
•Savings' Bank, jirovidcd that such depositor . In good scusotis the return from tlic seed is 
shall not make deposits amounting to more niaeiy-folcl. Tlicre is no system of irrigation, 
than ;C3pin any year ending the 31SI l}ecember, . the nnlives trusting entirely to the rains or the 
or make any iurthcr deposit when the amount , overfiow ing of the riveis for the necessary 
standing in his name exceeds iJiyo, exclurivc moisture. .Manure is not used, and the fields 
of interest. When any depositor’s principal and arc seldom left fiiMow. The ground is, therefore, 
interest amount together to ;C20f;, all interest not so productive .as it couhl be made, nor is 
will cease so long as the balance of the account new land brought into cultivation at the rate 
conrinues to amount to the said sum of jC^oo. .. which might l>c expected. Only one crop is 
l&unrest calculated yearly at the rate of .sown in the year. Teak. The Government 
£ez xo£. percent, per annum will be allowed on | have now withdrawn all obstacles pkiced in the 
every complete pound deposited, reckoned from • w.'»y of foreigners whf> wished to engage in the 
the first day of the calendar month next fol- : inland teak trade. Titcy have also allowed 
lowing the day on which a complete pound . foreigners to rent and work the jungles in which 
shall have been deposited or completed, up^ to the teak trees grow'. Bankok possesses some 
the first day of the calendar month in which con*.idcrablc adv.antagcs over Maulmaln as re- 
the monies are withdrawn. The interest thus gard.s the facility wiilt which the timber can be 
calculated will be at the rate of one h.ilfpcnny _ brought doivn to it, and in Bankok the trees 
per {^ndar month for every complete pound. ; arc both abund.ant and of a larger sire. Ibeir 
The interest will be reckoned to the 31st l>e- ’ transport, however, is a matter of great diffi- 
cemberin every year, and will then be addexi j cuhy. At present the sole means used for 
to tbe principal. * dragging timber in the forests is by eleplmnts. 

Borides ordinary persons, deposits may be : In order to work a .siu;; 1 e jungle properly an 
made ' outlay of about would be requisite for 

By a trustee on behalf of another tierson, in . the purchase of elephants, hire of labour, &c. 
the joint names of such trustee and the person ; 1 hose who have not so la^e a capital at their 
on whose account such money shall be .so de- 1 disposal, must enter into contracts with the 
posited ; but repayment of the same, or any | chiefs of the dififerent di.stricts, who, having 
pa|t thereof, will not be made without the I much manual and elephant labour at their dis- 
•eceipts of b^ parties^ ! posal, are willing to bring the logs to the water* 
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lud hand thisin over to the purcha<ter, at the 
rates agreed on. 1 n Siam pro^r the jungles are 
under the superiniondence of the governors of 
the districts ; in tlie Laosj^vinces they are the 
private property^ of the chiefs, of whom there 
are five or six in each province. Ihere are 
numerous other descriptions of worxl in Siam 
applicable to ship-bnildine, but, with the ex- 
ception of “ AIai-takic«»” the prices are as high 
as that given for teak ; and the great ease with 
which ^ latter is worked, together with its 
well-known character for durability, will always 
give it the preference. The ** Mai-takieu *’ can 
be had in lengths up to 40 feet. It is a very 
durable wood, particularly under neater, is 
easily worked, and its elasticity is such that 
a-inen planks can be fastened on the timbers of 
vessels without the necessity of steaming it. It 
is to be had in great abundance along the coast. 
Sugar, For many years past the^ prmiuction 
of sugar has been gradually decreasing in .Siam. 
The heavy taxation to which, in all stages of its 
production, .this article is subjected, Ls un- 
doubtedly the main cause of its decrease. But 
were the native manufacturers placed on a 
litieral footing, there i.s no valid reason why 
Siam should not take high rank among the 
sugar-producing countries of the world. The 
cane is that known sis the Sangalore cane. 
Cation, The cultivation of the plant itself, and 
the means employed in picking and cleansing 
the cotton, arc of the rudest description. A 
patch of jungle is cleared, generally a new one 
every year, whereby much good timber is de- 
stroyed. The ground is lightly hoed, and the 
seen sown broadcast at the time the rain is ex- 
pected. Nothing further seems 10 be done until 
the plant has grown up. Imports consist prin- 
cipally of Manchester cotton numifacturcs and 
twist. Iron wares and .shipping stores arc also 
imported, and a great variety of articles from 
China, such a.s earthenware, spelter, tea, dried 
fruits, silk, &c. 'Ihe total value of this branch 
of the trade amounts to upw-ards of one milliott 
sterling, add the total value of tltc exports to 
about one'-lhird more. Shipping, 7 'he princi- 
pal qualities looked for arc a good carrying 
capacity with a light draught. The Bnti.sh 
tonnage cleared at this port w.xs as follows : — 
t86a, 36,817 tons; 1863, 58.003 tons; 1864, 
54,771 tons. There has been a considerable 
augmentation of Hanseatic vessels employed 
lately l^ere. /VrT Dues and Duties, I'he port 
dues were abolished in 1855. The duties on 
imports were fixed at 3 per cent. Pfoney, 
IVeighiSf and Measures, The currency consisLs 
of cowrie shells and silver. “ joo bia or cowries 
make 1 p*hai-nung ; a p*hai-«ung t sing-p*hais 
7 fuang i a fitangs, i salung ; 4 .saiung.s, x bat or 
iicul ; 80 ttcals, x cattie ; xco catties, x picul. 
The standard coin is the bat ss sts. 6ff, The 
Siamese cattle s= al lb, avoirs. In long mea- 
sures, IS finger-breadths make one span ; 2 spans 
z cubit : 4 cubits x fathom ; 1 fathom 6 feet 6 

Bankrupt. A bankrupt formerly w'as, in 
the eye ef the htW| « trader who secreted biixi- 


Bantaipt 

self, or did cetlaia other acts tending to elude 
or defraud his creditora* The word, in thH . 
sense, is derived from bancus or bnnque^ the 
table or counter of a tmde.sman, and ruptns^ 
broken ; denoting thereby that one whole shop 
or place of trade is broken or gone ; though 
others chose the word routef a trace or track ; 
bankrupt, said they, being one who has re- 
moved his banque, leaving out a trace behind. 
But as the word is understood now, a bankrupt 
is a person who is unable to meet his engage- 
ments with his creditors, and either for hts own 
protection, or in their interest, commits an act 
of bankruptcy. By this act he cenamits com- 
mercial suicide, and all his property at once 
passes from him, and is dealt with as oelonging 
to his creditors. The bankrupt law is a system 
of positive regulations by Act, 1869* 3a and 33 
Viet., chap. 71, which was passed to amend 
and consolidate the former law. By it, no per- 
son, not being a trader, shall be adjudged a 
bankrupt in respect of a debt contracted before ‘ 
the date of the passing of the Bankruptcy Act 
of 1861. Descriptityn of traders. Alummaker.s, 
apothecaries, auctioneers, bankers, bleachers, 
brokers, brickmakers, builders, calendercrs, 
caiienters, carriers, cattle or sheep salesmen, 
coach proprietors, cowkeepers, dyers, fullers, 
keepers of inns, taverns, hotels, or cofiee- 
houscs, lime burners, livery stable keepers, 
market-gardeners, millers, packers, printers, 
share-brokers, shipowners, shipw'rights, stock- 
brokers, stock-jobbers, victuallers, warehouse- 
men, wharfingers, persons using the trade or 
profession of a scrivener, receiving other men's 
moneys or estates into their trust or custotly, 
persons insuring ships, or their freight, or other 
inattens, against i>enls of the sc.*!., persons using 
the trade of merchandise by w'ay of bargaining, 
exchange, bartering, commission, consi^ment, 
or otherwise, in gross or retail, and persons 
who, cither for themselves, or as agents or fac- 
toid for others, seek their livmg by buying and 
selling, or buying and letting for hire, goods 
or commodities, or by the workmanship or ihc 
conversion of goods or commodities. But a 
farmer, graricr, common labourer, or urorknmxi 
for hire, shall not, nor shall a member of any 
partnership, association, or company, which 
cannot be adjudged bankrupt under this Act, 
be deemed as such a trader for the pu^ose of 
this Act. Definitions, “ Property** shall mean 
and include money, goods, things in action, 
land, and every de.scription of property, whether 
real or personal; al.so obligations, easements, 
and every description of estate, interest and 
profit, present or future^ vested or contingent, 
arising out of, or incident to, property as above 
defined. Person '* shall include a body cor* 
por.ate. Application the Act* It shall not, 
except in so far as is expressly provided, apfdy 
to Scotland or Ireland. A partnership, associa- 
tion, or company, corporate, orregtscered imdef 
**The Companies' Act, xfifia,” snail not be ad* 
judged bankrupt under this Act Who way 
present a petition to Court* 'A sin^^Ie cre- 
ditor, or two or more creditor% if the debt due 
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^4ite Am to icrmi 
jMiMt MUMuitfo %mxm oiwm 
IwiiiKiAIi nitay pimit « pttiikm to 4^ 
pnmk iMt ^ dtkter msf Im» odjiidcod » 
bon|cmi»OMd«^^ tho fMiwd for oii^ 
oaiMAtciiitiott Mftme Me taore a tlie foDow^iig 
octoordrtelto. ^rii^Mk0<tfi^iae.(tyTi»t 
the Athtor hats, b Eoftmid or eftievdierey aim 
omv«|«mor OMteim of bb^ro^y to 
0 tfuawoe or tructeet wr tiie beaelb of ni$ cr«* 
AttoilL|Oi»<sra)ly« ft) the debtor lum b 
KosMtd 4» ebewho^ mode « fiaodabat coo* 
veyeoiMh ewivery» gitl, or trambr of hb |hio* 


tpitfr^ «r «f enir pert thereof (y> Thet the 
debtb blNt^Mth bteat to defeat or delay Kb 
oadM^ doM moy of the bUoidii|i; thiiigt, 
dMMIedM or beiiw out 

of AmbC reaiabed Mt of Eoftbad : or ^ 
a tfodet^ teoioed mm Kb dwedtnK Kouee, or 
*10 Moeated * * ** 




todoiQ.^ AttydoKtoreervea^ydbit MbM 
aiav aoiwir to the OMnt to «*»— ***** sihSi Mtmm 
rnpmSS&rnwitmAiitmlm^ 
tb« laodbor eeretitt tiui fOMMoa ott^ 
oot iodebied toaad[i emomitiuitrw Joethyod^ 
crodHor b preeeotite a Kaidutitcitey 
ataiottKbi. MUm 

Keartns Ibo Cburt baQ xagtiirt oroof of thh 
tbbt m tht petitiopbg ofeditor* «ad of tlw 
iradiag» if ooe«MWTi a»d dC the act of Mb* 
roptoy . or if mob <Kmi om act of bankruptcy m 
aU«9^ b the paibM of aomb one U tm 
aibffod aem of faaifikMiey« and if 
such proof, shall ad|ud«e the doblor to he a 
bankrupt bekidmm ^ emmrntmemmtt ^ 
iMreyt^y. IKe baamptcyahhUbed^ 
to have mtioa bade to^ and to eonuMoee at; 
the tm of the aaof budkriiplOf boM cob* 
Dieted, on which the older b maoc^ aifimtldM 
hnn to he a Kanknipt, CtttHmm 


iankf^ity ^t 0 cetdi$i 9 . Where a debor 
be adjudicated abanknmt. no creditor to whom 
Che bankrupt b bdebted b respeet of any debt 
prorable tn the banknqirtcy abdi have any 


hbiseif; or bcfim to keep 

bcmse;biuMaed Himself to be Mtbwed. (4) 

That the dSmtloui filed, b iKe pvescribeo 
manner, b the Comt a deebratbn edmittmg 
Kb babfiity to pay Kb debta (5) That exe - 1 remedy a|[aiiist the property er pOcaott of tM 
cation bstiwl afl^«tC the debtor on any legal * bankrupt le respect of such debt 
procMseefor theptsepoee ofobtambg payment of j etuni qf frmtUe. At the genera! meeting gf 
not bie dmn afty pounds has, b the case ofa creditors they shall lesolve by re^tien to 
tiader been levied by sebuie and sab of hb ’ appoint some fit person, whether a creditor or 
goods* (fi) That the creditor presentieg the , not, to fill the omre of trustee of the proj(bity 
poutbn has served, b the prescribed meaner, of the bankrupt, at such lemuneration as my 

m AmU^ftak*^ MaMaSwinM i WtttW. fwAMhl tfk iMtMiK. 'I’ka*, 


on dm dablor a debcorb summons, reqeiring 
the debbor fo pay a sum due, of an amount 
of mm bes tbm aftypounds, and the debtor, 
for the space of seven 
4 ay% et, tioc being a trader, has, for the space 
of ChiiM weeks succeeding the service of such 
summofM^ m^fbeted to pay such sum, or to 
setum or compound for the same. 


may, from time to time, deternune, Thdysbdi 
also deobre what security is to H gnimMmd 
to whom, by the perton so appobted. They 
shall, moreover appoint some other persons, 
not excccduig five in number, and being credi- 
tors, to form 4 committee of inspeaion, for the 

g rpose of (>uperintending the aUmiiiislrstion 
the trustee of the bankrupt’s property. 
scri/tiM of dsafiraP/'r sMifW# 

ametegst irtdiiorp. The property shall net 
comprise the following particulars: (t) Pro- 
perty held by the bankrupt on trust tor any 
_ other perm (9) The tools df any) of tun 
creditor | trade, and the necessary wearing amrel and 
beddu^ of htntself, hls wife, and chnareii, 10 a 
value inclusive of tools and apparel aodhed- 
dtag not exceeding twenty pomids ki the wheXa 
But the property, divkibb shall comprise the 
folbwiagpaiticttlars; All such property as m«y 
belong to, or be tatted, in, the bankitiptat the 
oommsscemeot of the bankruptcy, or may bg 
acquired by, or devolve on, him dunng its con* 
tiiiuaiice. AH goods and chattels betog at the 
oommeaoement of the baidcniptoy in ^ pos- 
session, order, or dbpetiUon of the Mbmc, 
Ketag a trader, by the eooaeiM: and ywrtt^ 


caMma Mo persea sM be adjudged a 
xupi pn any of the above grounds unless the 
aa of batakniptey or which the adjudicatien ss 
fcreundodhas occurred within six monihs before 
tlmieesoatmn eftbenetitian for 
menMi^ ihe debt of the petittt .. _ 
nuMt he a nqcidated sum, due at tew or hi 
aqdHiy, acd most not be a secured debt, uabM 

g kpgmiar state ih his pethiod that He wifi 
earn to glMim soph seM^lbr ihe benefit 

IriFM dUMfi ht the ouem of tte debtor beM 

luO nd i k iic d a baukriiipL or untest the petitioner 
jaiHifildg toghwaa eliamateof the vsJae of Kis 
sdoisrlly, Id whicK iaeter case he may be nd* 
mbUM sow peririonhtg oreditor to the extent of { 
thl tudauM ef the dtiladue m htai, iMded^^ 
iag rim watue so estimaU^ but he shall, oa . 
imappiSeidto Wag made by rim trusts .. ..j 

the laMfibsid thiie afrsr the date of adjtidica- < sbn of fbe true owner, of wKbli goods and 


ikmfihae im hissMriiy to Mtch trustee for the 
beMef IM mwdtei, peymentof eudi 

fStimsM tawer fimefdinainftUuimms 
dv i dprp mi mmmt i A debtor s summons may be 
isdttofiMM|MWviug that a defatsai^ 


chattels the tmnkmpt Is the dmjjtotmf owner, t«r 
of whtcK he has token upon Klmielf the tala 
or dispusitioii as owner, mre/Ziqr* gr 

mmfIShws. A person shatl not bo MM ^ 

oomimbisoitxirpi • -■ * 

haepioM a debt , 

iggy^fob^tjeto 








^ c^mmpe. 


» 




itiatt be dteiM tatie » oieiitttCMraAwtiiinMcct 
of tlnebiUjNMtt w aiiy)«hi<i la him ofrerdediici- 
lofthevKhioothif Mciwiky. A epecml tmolti- 
ikA aluili be 4eci4)qa by b mojon^ in mimber 
bOd Ihree-ftMii^to vahit «f the eradhom ore- 
or ^ fKW, at ^ ta^ng, 
CmMf ^ Aioiiw//. He ihali produce a 
itnfawaej* of hit a(bdrf at the hist maetins of 
ciedM^ omlidtMif to the ttuoostof hitpem, 
aio % the reatuntioit oChlt fwoperty and the 
dMwitioii of the |»roeeedi amongtt hit cre« 
eiiavs. HetbaHbiveaniiiYetttoryMliltgoodt, 
4 Ijitt of Idi crodtloM end debton^ and of the 
debit due to end from them reepeotiveW, and 
eidtmit to an enamma t ion in respect of hUpro^ 
perty or hit ensdstora He sfaail attend such 
saeatmcpt of his cfeditora, emk at such times on 
the trustee, eaecute such nowers of attorney, 
ceeureyanaes, deeds, ana instroments, and 
geeendty do afl such acts and things in relation 
to his piopevty as may he masonry required 
by the trustee. If he urUftitiy fail to jperform 
the dniiet iiaotpoeed on him, or if he fiui to de- 
liver up posaciikm to the trustee of any part of 
lus property urhtch it divikible amongst his 
u, he shall be jpuUy of a contempt xA 
and may be punished accordingty. 

U sM miM/ee/rr(y. He 

shaft have power li) To receive and decide 
upon proof of debts, (s) To carry on the 
business of the bankrupt, if, fxt as may be ne- 
oesifury for the beneliciat winding up of the 
same. <0 To bring or defend any action, suit, 
or other legal proceedihge reiatmg to the pro- 


the bankrupt might have dealt with the same. 
($> To execoie all powers of attorney, deeds, 
and other instruments expedient or necessary 
for the purpose of carryfa^ into effect the pro- 
visions of tnisAct* (6) To sell alt the propmy 
of the hankntpt (iodudiiig die good^wftl of the 
business if any) mad the bonk debts due (or 
growing dpe, to the bankrupt) by pubKc auction 
or private oomract. with power, if he thinks 
lit, to transfer the whole to any penma or coin> 


^ — paying such moneys from all respon> 
iiliy m respect of the aMlication thereof 
0) To prove* rank, clsitn, and drawa dividend 
in iSto matter of khe hsakruptcy or sepuestia- 
tiait of any dabtor of the hsakiuat. Be may 
e^ emwk die bankrupt IninBelf to snperin- 
tM ^ maimgem^ of dm prommy, imd, 
thessstokion of fim coimmtfoe of 

‘ idto payment e<r]ito debts. 




ofitomg to fjts estnwMeff vaiuea a 

pnyaft ^ to ti^ s^vedi 
ipto such bank as the inepMwy — 
fo number, and valu^ftt imyi- 
fhatt apppuUL atuL foim such « 
itito theliSk oTEnglsiiio; and i 
rime keep in his hands any some 
pounds, tliaaten^ys.1i 

jeci to the followiag Usbftities^ 

pay inferest at the rate of twenty jmh»^ per 
centum per aonnm on the excess or SiMah suss 
above folly pounds as he may remia In hit 
hsAds. (a) Unieti he esp to dbe ta^ 
fitorionoftmeConrt, tbmhmreaaeafey xeiam- 
ing the xaon^ was sufolcfoni;, he abidh On Ihe 
amplication of any creditor, be dawdSiod foont 
bit oftioe, and shaft bove no ebunt for refwu- 
nerarion, and bp liabfotoany expmisesfo nmldh 
the creditors may be put by, orsn conaeqitoiiee 
of, hU dismissal. Pr^esioimi SSfy 4Jlte 
SoHk* M/t The ftrilowing debts sbali be paid 
in full, unless tbe property of the benfcmpt is 
menfficteoA to meet them, in which case they 
shaft abate in equal propmriens betwoea them- 
selvev. (s) All parochial, or other loosl sates, 
due horn him at the date of the order of adju- 
dication, and having become dun and payable 
within te months neat before such tuaev all 
atwised taxes, land tax, and p rop e rty or in- 
come tax assessed on him up to thoUfth day of 
April next before the date m the o^r of aoju- 
dicalion, and not exceeding in the whole one 
year's assessment, {a) All wages or salary of 
any clerk or servant m the eoipleyinent Of the 
bankrupt at tbe date of the order of adjudica'* 
tion, not exceeding four months^ Wito or 
salary, and not exceeding ft^iy pounds; aU 
wages of any labourer or worbinsn in the em* 
ptoyment of the bankrupt at the date of the 
order of adjudication, and not exceeding two 
mottriis' wages. /» out of ojMfrnffossfo/, 
When at the time of the preseatariett of the 
petition for adjudicarion, any person is apprea* 
Be^ or is an articled cUhv to the bsMuimi; 
the Older of adjudiadlm shaft, if e&tii^ the 
bankrupt, or apprentice, or clerk give wotke m 
wriringto the trustee to that elfo^r be a com- 
p^ Charge of the indenture of appreiirieo* 
skip or articles of agreement; aiQr»oM 
has been paid by or on behalf ofi^b mvearice 
or deik to cH«r banki^ as a foe, tftotoiatag 
may, on the appHcatiqp of the apmrice Oy 
clerk, orofseme pemcm pa HsbebkKphy sM 
sum as such tmstei^ wa^edt tonapM to rim 
Coart, thinksTeasonable, o<w of the kgalmiptv 

which be iOiWOd wiAl^ b^niht gndrirtlto 






to 


MSSTOJN^S MCnmiMY 0Jf C^mSMCB, 




dMtmm for rent, bat tbt dia- 
Um iMS be aveiUble oolV for one year*« rent 
doe prfor to toe date of the order of 
odMfohdoo; buf he may orove under the 
IPMtokruptoy for the overplus due, for nrhteh the 
dietreM may oot have been available. 
dir^. The tntatee ehall, from time to time, 
tfociare a dividend amons^ the crediton, and 
in the event of hi$ not dmariim a dividend for 
the nace of sh oiqnthfl^ he miall summon a 
meeitai; of the caeditora^ and explab to them 
hfo moions for net dechu^ the same. When 
an the jpreperty has been converted into money 
he shad declare a hoal dividend, and give no* 
tiod of the time at v^bidlt it will be distributed. 
Jtosfoevdf tnHttfd to the bankrupt 

ahalt be entitled to any surplus remamtag alter 
paynumt of Ids laeditort, and of the costs, 
tdmi))tos, and comenses of thebaokrttptcy. i>/r- 
dtorge When a bankruptcy is 

dosed, the banlcrupt nuw apply for an craer of j 
^sciham; but such oisctaaige shall not be 
granteauniess it It proved to the Court that one 
of the IblloMFfog ctmditkms has been fulfilled, 
toat fo to say, either that a dividend of not 
less than ten shillings in the pound has been 
paid out of bis property, and might have been 
paid, eiccept thtwgn the negligence or fraud of 
the crostee, or that a iqpecial resolutiou of his 
credito*e hu been passed, to the eflfect that his 
bankruptcy, or fiuiure to pay ten shillinge in 
the pouna has. in their oianion. arisen from 
decitmstaaces for which the bankrupt cannot 
fostlv be held r«qto»‘A*ble , and that they de< 
sire that an order of discharge in the circum- 
stances folloedng shall be granted to him ; and 
the Court may saspeod, for such time as it 
deesss to be just, or withhold altogether, the 
Older of dtsclmt|w in the circumstances follow- 
ing; aamely, if it appears to the Court, on the 
fCpreaimtioa of the creditors, made by special 
msplniion, that the bankrupt baa made defouit 
in giving up to his creditors the property which 
he IS required by this Act to give up ; or that a 
ptosecutioa has been commenced against him 
lellirifig to thepunishment of frauduimt debtors 
releases the bankrupt of all 
dsto pMmSile under the bankruptcy, with the 
enotptiOn of debts due to the Crown, and debu 
wfni wbfob the bankrupt stands diarged at the 
suit of the Crown. SttUtu undkchmrf^fd 
Awsdna^, Whem the bankrupt has not ob- 
tabled bfo dhchaigc fx) No portion of a debt 
pUbnXh under the bankruptcy shall be enforced 
aga^ the property of the person so made 
bankrupt until the eapiration of three years 
linom the dose of the bomkropti^; and duriiw 
^ rime* if he c»y to his erj^tors sui^ ad- 
vwP, dividend payout 

j**> ■hfitMMiS m ttiM* o ou ndT^f eatxtl^ 

toanordtf ofdiseharge. <a) At the eaptrarion 
efapmfoanfriiieeym ^the 

r rile debtor made bankrupt hae 
r of dlsdiaige* nny bakutoe 



of any dcM proved 
ftbfOl be dtoned to he a 


SgjglNMtoMI 


subristtng debt of tiie nature of « judgment 
debt, and, subject to the rights of any fiedtotif 
who have become creditors of the debtor rinoe 
the cloie of his bankruntcyi may be calotoed 
against aay property of the debtor. 

Baqvais or VACOA. The name |rivea id 
Maiuitiua to a species of i^andantts, the screw 
pines. It grows to the hetght of 30 feet when 
left unpnmed. nmleavesare out every aeoattd 
year, beginning when the plant is three years 
old, and each pisnt yields enough for two liege 
baga llie leaves are then ajm into fifiets. 
which axw from ebree-foorths to one inch broad 
at the base, but taper to a point, and are foem 
three to four feet m length* Ftom these good 
sacking is made. 

Eakbapobs, eastward of St Vincent^ and 


ceptoo the E., but aa it is geheratly foee nem 
marshy ground, it ei^oyg a more saluhrloiis 
climate than any of theotherisbrndtofthegroup 
to which it bdongs, It has no mountams of 
any great elevation, the loftiest being Mount 
Hillaby, which Uonly 1x45 fort above tht| level 
of the sea. Thehousec ofthe planters ane very 
numerous all along the coast, and these, with the 
surrounding vegetation and twelUng uplandii, 
formadeHglitfursoene. Bndgetown,Uieaipital, 


l>i taduu A piea, too sq. miles, or 106^0 
acres of Utid. RnteHfMond^xpemiiiHtr. The 
former in 1870 was and the latter in 

the same year was >C97it49. The financial 
accounts of the four years enaii^ 1870 exhibit 
satisfactory lesults ; first, staldlity in the reve- 
nues, notwithstanding two successive unfa- 
vourable seasons ; ana, second, equalisarion of 
revenue with expenditure, notwithstanding 
advances made for jpubhc woxks. /VndWv. 
Ihe prosperity of the island depends mainly 
upon the sug.ir crop, and the crop depenos 
upon the nuufoU. The crop of x86y was the 
smallest that had been taken olf skice the years 
<847-'4P» when the system of planlxi^ was very 
much infenor, and the use oTaitificial manures 
had scarcely been introduced. The yield of 
X869 was only 3a*i5o hogsheads, being «8 per 
cent, below the average. In 1859 the de- 
ficiency was not so- great, only xr per cent. i 
in X8O4 it was xp per cent, llie yienl of 1870 
was 39,360 hogsheads, which was xa pet cent, 
below the aven«& corresponding cloiehr with 
that of 1857. which was 14 per cent, bdaw it. 
TrmdfomthiipiHg, JtiscustofmuytoitteMftiu 
tiie crop of the year by the quantity of wtgiw 
exported. Batwlmtisodledthe^'olfolCMij^^ 
conrisring of mofosses and rum, wiost be taken 
into ctMundemrioii. In the above four yuiip 
the viriues of the qaanrities of that crop ex- 
ported* independent of the ccmpttmprinii m the 
whicit is by no means iwrnwafrttranlt. 
topccfolty of rum, which fo net usunily ex* 
ported , xmouitied to a large ptocenttge 
rile value of the sugar mop# shi »**• 




JOtettommir op commbrce . 





VAi 4 » OP ExranTi op 

^ 1889.... 
„i87o.... 

Average.. 

»«««.! 

Iddsises^ 

Rum. 

rUja 

47 p, 5 Sfl| 

4 j £*»990 

a' 

xia,os 7 

1 

£ 

li 

33 

*7 

j^s, 44 <^ 

W 7 ,fl 3 : 

1 

B 

*9 




Bciide* tugdir« mo^awea. and mm^ the tx|>oite 
of QolonhU produce ate midgaidcant. 2 a x 86 o 
and 1I7CS they averaged the prinmi 

artielet being empty puka^ and lime. The 
ramainder conetcM of the biscuit trade. The 
diractien of the trade may be seen by the fot* 
lewing l^rcs for 1870. United Kingdom im^ 
exporu^ ^£544,45^., British 
CbtosKf importt, <i5t»e5»« exports, /sps, 031. 
ForeigB Countries imports, ;f504,7od, exports, 
Ooedialf of the imp^ from the 
British Colonies consists of lumber, staves, and 
foh. Two thirds of the impoits from foreign 
countries conrists of |wovUtons, lumber, Stc , ; 
the other third consists chiefly of guano from 
Feni and mules from Samtnea. Ottheexports 
to forrign countries, flve*sixths were ship^ 
ra the united States, the rest chiefly to foreign 
West ladies. The destination of the sugar and 
mo las i es during 1889-1870 has been j— 


To United Kingdmn .... 

M United States 

M British North America 
^ Other Countries 

xfcCy 


484^^9 

» 34 , 7 a 4 

3,88t 

£ 

5x5,940 

97 , 79 t 

There is but one port of entry, 
Bridgetown, in Carlisle Bay. Of vessels en« 
tsrad in X870 there were— 

Bihidi 

Foreign....: ,.j 

Total... 

1 

No. |Totti»ge. i 

tversae Sbte. 

»iOS 5 1 97,44a 
ajo 1 4 *, 093 

9$ tons. 
»74 M 

x,a8x |i 38 , 53 S 

8^9 tons, 


, MO,dbOi Tfos 
Dv a nMHO rail- 
ottt to a" ocKuddeiyhle »dBaoa in a 
dinetkm, at the 
is the lighthouse. Ainongtha weiWU^w^ 
manufoctura iMul expoit a«e #uk» HiMn^ 
lace, wool, glass, leather, inm, 

years, the manufoctnres of siBc and cotton 
' imve been aunrled on with imnarfcAble entsp* 
prise, owing to the increased mMlM m own- 
municatumbetween Barcelona ^ the i»poi> 
tant towns of the Peninsula. The prinopal 
aitieles of imfKHTtare raw oottot 

and various other colonial ^ 

French and tuUan masufo^uies, 
wain, rice, Baltic timber,, yelUnr 
iaibory, Sw^ish iron, sb^ frpmSri^heBip 
from Riga, and great quantiUes of Bsh froaa 
Newfoundland. The raw j^ton aM as** 
chinery imported from the United Kttlgdm 
are of great value, Catalonia being w wan- 
dpal seat of the Spanish cotton trade. The 
annual value of imports and exports ts about 
i fourteen millions sterling, ana the toUMge 
; cleared for sea with cargoes amoonts to about 
aomoootons. Port duti^ Sriuth vemels pay 
t real (sirf.) per toa anchorage, x real per ran 
Ifghthoura ; and navigation dues ampuiit to one* 
eighth of a real per ^auiih cwt. of cargo dis* 
charged or loaded. MorekajU^t commu amK 
On goods shipped a comnussion of s| per cent, 
is charged, mid on conugnments a per cent. 

^ «t amMhMba 


Of the total number, xst of *4*^4 lens were 
in baUiit. The araiority of the latter were 
Chiefly from the Wett Zndies. Z4i|iiF# mgeni 
0Hd miio kmktr^ Michael Cavan and Co. ; 
cetraspoads^Jtt^^ and Co., 

foriheflsh we 

_ jewfotittdland. 


Monoy, toeigAts^ and moaouret. 
are kept in nbm of so guddos, aeo dinera^ or 
480 mallaa. The libra S likewise divided into 
reales de plata Catalan of 3 suddos eac^ nnd 
into rcales ardites of a sueldos each. Hence 
87 of the former or zo of the latter am z nhm 
Catalan »* ax. 4sf, steriing. The j^rtkor 
bard dollar, is valued at 37I suetdps C a tWMi t 
eight such dollars making is ubraa. The 
dumtal is divided into 4 airolnis or 104 % ef 
xa os. to the lb. Thep^nd«d,X74 Epg. 
grains « 83S5''6 as of HoHa^ too Ih. rf 
Barcelona « 88*sz5 lb. avoir. Tbe yard, 
named cana, is divided Into 8 paloKMi of 4 

J uartos, and is » at indbes, very nsnrly. 

fence loocanas «* S 3 . 49 SL*»® 5 F«®*n *5 y*!?* 
of Amsterdam » 511*514 ^ 
quwrtero, or measure foe g. 
la cortanra or awbss, 

7smitadeUos. Itis« 317 BuflhA^atl- 
Iona 4 cuigas as x pip«. The pipe of Mgiorea 
oil contains 107 cortancs.*»--Aftfflcw»afli; , ^ 
Barcohb, a short and broad vessel used la 
the ModitmaneuA for the camsga of mn, 
salt, mad outer provisioim sdong lihncKW « 
BARiGA,a kind of raw silk faraaght frees the 
East 

Barilu, a Bqtnd msasora^ Italy and Sld^ 
fhe contents of whwfo vew •• 

Im^ ttMUMiaiMA. slMtAiMn AitAsAaniAI. 


Ju^ is dhdded into 


Mariti— „ 
X>tt. 510^1* 


An impure cmbonals of lodi^jAN 








BsjUToits jbjttmuwtr cb cemtskei- 




UMkithtrfp itm ftaluMi 
ftigatfitfc to cheat. Jo iiiioj$atiMi it hfWMit 
hy the iwuAet nr <»ffw efa v«$« 



jafSa? 
















J P<!WM. 


vam i^n ibe numttfactuiw ^shtrbet* It u 

“itefiiyy&s-,,. .^j 

MtbkuiiMie, fbnnd at th« oTtht 

t>fik|(^e« Of ihe Qomuti imim. It i» imimited 
mif Cbm^ vbera u is like oakum, for 

taulkloic. and also for liader. 

Bakoth, an Indian measure, contamina ly 
gan^s, mraich aiire equal to tbout 54 to 56 lbs. 
avQirdnpoii. 

HaatTTiNESii^icsareofPeniianiiiaka. They 
am treighedl by the damaaqum m 4 tbs.Evoir- 


gaaatTM, s kitid of stone ofm rcry fine 
temre, of a deep glossy Uack, resembling 
that of poliidied steel, and fniyed with sio other 
eolonr, nor any eatraneoiis matter of any kind. 
The most remarkable quality of this ittone is 
Its dgnre, being aeirer found in strata, but 
statidTtitf up in the form of regular angular 
columns composed of a number of joints, one 
ntaced on and nearly fitted to another, as if 
Ibrmed by the hands of a skitfnl workman^ It 
is remarkably hard and heavy, will not strike 
fire with steel, and^ is a fine touchstone. The 
basaltes were originally found in columns ui 
ICtbiopia, in fragroenu in the nver Tmolus, 
and some other placea We now have them 
frequently in columns and small pieces m 
Spain, Kuavia, Poland, near Dreiiden, and in 
Sue^ui ; but the nobleitc store iti the world 
seems to lie that called the Giant’s Causeway, 
in the north of Ireland, nhere ti rises far tip tn 
the country, runs into the ^a, crosses its bot- 
tom, and rises again on the oppo>Ue land. 
I'tie constituent poits of this mineral ace 

Silex .. .. 

Alumina .« •• •. **10 

Oxyde of iron •# »• «• sd 

].tme .. .. •• •• •• p 

Water,. .. .. « „ J 

Soda m* •• «« 90 ,,4 

Idunaiic 4Miid •* •• •• s 

95 

pAsmta At>BA, 

iMlitn. TtA fArho, Batinwr* 1*he 


'StMhi 


pA^kicr, ita AAimmijiri 
4it»hK}tyv ^ A bmiket oftMlammiiM buri^ 

BAaginra Kier. jpiL jgwwim, 4m 

AWtw, Sw. Pr. OmMUbr, It /W 

nitpg Ceaii, ^OtmtrAaSi 
Cmmr, Port CmmUu. Mitts, iBLm KmiHiiL 
are tAMie of rii 4 ms» spf intern. <m winc^ 
last, aocoidbig to Of msnb; are 

called osiers and sanowE T%{dy wMpmin 


ROxbuir^ was i 


, and I 


. , PoKaobatmlla, 
ie Pedda batsalla. But 
‘ to regatd them all, 


as durselves, of one speciea Maaon says 
** * 3 rhts ts a tSriidng idant ^b socculeat stems 
and teat^ wum ike natives of India and 
Bursfiab cutdii^ate fyr sp^e, whieh beloqgs 




ftqmpim imtbma 


moist place** hnd the pN^esoss of, man 
lands getfeniUy let 'what dfey esB imma ho ^ 
to persoas who cut them ns etottam sadibimfttid 
prepare them for baskevmakeni. To fiqsm aa 
osier bed, the land sbomd imdmMbRoyllMs, 
6 . 8, or so fbet brood, by nanrow dHcims, mm 
if there is a poim of topiiig water ip t^e 
cuts at pleasttie, by saeang of a atuMSt is 
highly advantageous in mimy ttaaiims OpuM 
plants in small spou and albng hedges wm 
st^ya farmer with hurdle muC av.iimlJ as 
with a profusion of all kinds of faaSktti. The 
commoimster is cut at three years* but that 
with yellow baric b p er m itt e d to remain aynar 
longer. When the o&iers are cut down, Itiose 
that are intended for white work, sudi as bas- 
keu used in washing, are to be stripped of 
their bark or rinds while gteen. Tbb is done 
by meattv of 0 sharp instrument fixed into a 
firm block ; the osiers are passed over this and 
stripped of their covering. They fire then 
dried and put in bundles fur sale. 

Ba«%on [Oer. l>a. Bekkett, Da. 

P^kkmer, Sw. Biuktn, Fr. JS^rssfe, It Btutsi, 
Sp and Port. Baaas, Ru>. Tattt, PoK Mttitf- 
a/fv j, a term used by glass grinders for a dish 
of copper, iron, &c , m which they grind con* 
vex gfasses, as concave ones are formed on 
spheres . and by hatters fora round iron mould, 
lit which they form the- matter of tbeb hats, 
and also for a leaden one for the brims of hats, 
having an aperture in the middle, of a db* 
meur bufTicient for the largest block to go 
through. 

Batavia, the capital of the Dutch pomes* 
sions in the East Indies, occumes the site of 
the Javanese city of bunda Culapno^ the chief 
j^ace in the obsolete kingdom of locastia. it 
IS on the east coast of the Island of Java, end 
b situated upon a beautiful bay, broad, deep, 
and dotted with low green onmhsMted b)e«i* 
among which vessels of (ante biirthen can 
anchor in sably. llie Hgbthouee, which can 
be seen 13 miles distant, b in J^st^ rod* 4/ 
JSr E , ItHit, 6* s's*' S The site of the ctt;y 
appeers to nave been chosen from the facility 
it afibrded for inland navigation, and thsfi Bus 
was taken advantage df may be inferred When 


for the carriage of goods. 
low nature of the gmtad nme advimtagt^w 
ihif resjpepih Ae pesrilrwitiial eflfovin mdidfigi 
the cShMw rewdefiad 
angt 

a mnr towii on the 






memjfs mcrmmRy w cwmsm^x. 


BibWri* 


Hm tHo Bwrofmii wMitoti fitm 
iwtMtMdcmliy visit like old townwIiettM* 
iMeeesk^itei* Xt iS cstisMiled tketlheni 
m 3,000 lEutopeims^ ts^ooo natives, 
03,000 Chumei t,«wo Arabik «Mi so^ooe no* 
fvoeBit .Ctf^«Nvjvnt*Batavia is the centra 1^ 
iHnciivast Xnoiao comnaeree, and allkou|A it 
Inwi deprived of muck 01 its Ibrnter s^en« 
dour. It ooBtinnes In the pomnion of an im- 
inotai^lg ttode ^th EpoM, 
ladSa, China, and America* OoflTee is the 
staple espen, hut tefaacco» rice, and sugar are 
cumvamdaxiteiisively* /es/erfs* Earthenwate 
and percdain, rissshare, cotton and n^ien 
attwi|]b0t«re% Hanchester printed calicoes, 
gnnap aadts, si&u rm and manufactnred, aed 
a gteii variety of ia^ goods. In- 

dSgOkOefiecw hides, htros^ eeste, sugar, tobacco, 
ti£ we* The tom vahie of the tnerchaiidise 
ana ipueie imported and exported at tins port 
is ojusulenhle, hut we have no means of esU- 
matiitgthe amontit, as the official dgures in* 
elude the whole shipping trade of Java and 
Madura, which are thus summariied 

Imports. 


bounded N* by _ 
Hesaa*Darmsurii^ . E.^ 


^ IPtttsris 


( id 

_ by iMlw, ' V 

f^rance, and by Xmirisli p¥>u w* 
HesM Hombetrg; Savnria is t 
agricttHural oountty; its soil is Vdt 


Yeayaf 


iSds 

rd6d 


CGuld. 

fCkOd. 

I £ 


|M*«Ji4adise| 

Specie. 

40,947,188 

3,343.93V 

53.761,553 

4,480,199 

SL7*S,»8 s 

4,309.60s 

5,519,900 
449.933 
9,691,617 
918,468 
«, *39.39: 

178,98s 


Total 
45i 

56.383.»70 
4.59s, 5W 
53.8 m.;s 6 

4.487.887 


Exports. 


Yews, 




tWs 


Specie. 


TotiL 


f Oidd ‘se,d3a.«8 0,8x3.040 6a, 455, <68 
>r. 1/ 8*8,587! 5.«>4.597 

iMd i 59.454.7«,*8.«74,«7il75.«*9.o37 
Sr* 4.954.5<54' ».347.8 sW d,3<M^4eo 
1867 3.449 6,031,41585,344*884 

_ ' I I 4 .94fl,787t Soa.6i8 s.445,405 



hV 9 


Valox or 


Pnoooen at 

PnOPUCTSOM. 


PtAcs m 



Gold (Wash Gold) 

Gold and SilverOre, 

Iron 
Lead 

Quickstlver „ 

Copper ,, 

„ mixed with Silver. . 

Antimony 

Lead, Stone, and Pyrites 
Ochre and C<doured Earth 
Coat and Peat «. 

Oraphite ... . , 

Porcelain Earth 
Emery 

Clay 

Soapstone 

Gypsum 

Slate 

(luor Spar, Ac. 

Total 



», 807,17* a,o«3, 130 


Afsmw. The gidden » ir. ffif.; the soveseign 
at IS gorins ; Spanish doubloon current w 38 
0fiu4M 40 cents. W^kitmtpdMfofufiei, Ine 
pirn « ^38 Itm avoir.; fegger «. 133J imp. 
dp®®***/ Ijouttd » a‘a Iba avoir.; hoyang *# 
about &» imp. bushels: tbail or tail « 303 
balie w 8rt lbs. avuir. 
routa/, 7ames McLachaj^ Esq. 
i^^cL Meurt. Maclatne, Watson, 

Bavaxi A, the most important of the Germaa 
Smies, next to Pni^^ia and Austria. /Vm, 
»9,»?8 Ecg, »,j. TOnos. It 

— ‘ ' 

br Arntnut 


nnd M wttwdm d mUntwm^i 


AfaNtf/hcfuri»^ Industry is spread over « 
number of smalt producers, except in the 
proviitoe of Swabia, where eottoo-spianing and 
weaving industry is cairied on on a highly 
important scale. In the otlmr proviaeei the 
prinripal manufactum are coarse Imens mSi 
woolle»% Imse, hardware, alasswate, and a 
variety of fanor articles. Snyariam SwMs 
may. then, beibgaiMasthecbieroomoieinial 
province. M Om close of 1869 theia weia 
418,486 sj^dles, 3,785 power lomt, mid 0,930 
workpeo^m this province at work iaootton 
spinning Md weaving. The capital involvod 
amounted to /s, 549,000, and Ihevs^e ofthg 
goods manufe^ured^was nearly <9,aoo{,ooo. 
The number of hands emjdoyed in the Mbw 
mng mslis was, on an aveiage, at the mte of 


meimpower hum The genatni cAsimcter 
of t^ saw materials emidqifed and oflbii 
goodsjgmiicad isa " 



of ywra Is 






MMSTOfTS mCTiONARV OF COMMSSCM, 




^ Me Mncti of the Ihrmer Northern 
ConliNlemtioti-^ceiifdtute the chief tnerfceu 
Ibr then poitiea of the yeme produced in 
Bevdfiui whidi at not t^Mprieted to 

the cttMlp of the locel weaemg mlUs. f e 
latter timet only amall oeanchiet of the coataer 


Bmrtft 


nsmtm of yam have foimd their way 
tevmrta Into the Auttrian 6tatea upper 
Italy thieet en incontiderable quantity also of 
the eoaieer kiadt. As regards the finer de> 
aeriptions of yam prodttced in and about 
Augsburg, as welt as in other parts of Bavaria* 
thmr sale at remnncradve prices, even in the 
•eveial States of the Sollveretti, into which 
timy are admitted free of all outy^ is de> 
aenbed asbecoatiag year by year more prera* 


aeribed asbecoatiag year ^ year more prera* 
fkwa, as the duty of two mssian dollars < 6 $, 
atariing) per too ZolL Ibs^ ereight (ixol^lbs. 
avOtr.neim on the importation into the 4 oU> 
eevcin States from abroad of yams of No. 05 
and upwards, is found altogether inadequate 
proleetion to the Bavarian against the foreign 
maau&ctitrer. Tkt maHu/actitret fr»du^ 
by 1!^ looms of Swabia are chiefly of^ooth- 
faoed unbleached cotton cloths, dei^tined 
eitjier for subsequent printing or for use as 
linings, Ac., but some of the Augsburg weav> 
ing establishments also manufacture wove 
pattern foncy or coloured cotton goods for 
dresses* bed coverletii, and other similar pur* 
posei, The chief markeu for the cotton cloths : 
intended for subsequent printing, as well as 
the hteaMd cloths, are the towns of Northern 
Gertiiany, amd espedally Berlin, to which 
latter place some manufacturers send their 
goods exclusively. A small quantity goes to 
SwitserbiBd and to Bohemia, and of the 
coloured or fancy pattern cloths some portion ; 
finds a market in North America. But, gene- 
rally Mahiogt the cotton manufactures of I 
Bavarian Swabia may be said to have no! 
ragular or extensive market beyond the pre* | 
cinctt of the German Customs House. Hand- 
loom weaving, which not many years ago was ' 
carried on in oiiTetent districts of Swabia, has 
declined much in the same proportion as 
weaving by machinery has increased in the 
towns. A considerauie quantity of carded 
cotton wool for wadding, made either from 
Cotton waste or from cotton rags and cut- 
tings, is produced here. A considerable 
pardon of chit wool is sent into the Austrian 
States srhence k finds its way to Turkey;! 
Switaerland takes a portion, and the j^llverein I 
Statea absorb the rest. The manufacture of 
cotton twmt employs from 350 to 400 persons. 
In sSdp thene were xa,ooo spindles at work at 
Blit mamifoeture, and the estimated value on 
the spot of the twist produced was about 
jCdSf 900 sterling. Smdng AUdeserip- 

dons are inanuCacturea, both white and co- 
mtwed* and the sevtanl operations of hleadiing 
pfid wmnfc os wehas that ot making the catd' 
mm wmoeia*> «r dm wooden reela on wtdGh 

mmiWk dm m n mifbs titf o dL 


•pitidles^ 9,134 tiuead spindies, and x,88x 
workmen. This branch came into omsteoce 
within the last ten or twelve years;. The 
operadoa of spuming m perfonned paxtly o» 
account of the owners of the ws, and 
partly for third parties, at a fixed rate of 
remnneration, tvcoHen nuim^uchmt*. The 
manufoctories of wove woollen goods are 
chiefly at Augsburg^ordlingea, Meuuningen, 
and &au(beuren. The totaTnumber of loums 
at work in them is about xfio^ the chief arddes 
produced being blankets, horse-clodis, ordinary 
flannel, and Uie coarser descripUon of doth 
made use of by the rural popumdon for their 
dress. There is also at Niraingen one manci* 
factory of a common kind of eaipi^ Which 
produces annually about xoo,ooo florins* wnttb 
of goods. Prmiing 0/ rottm *nd ewnffon 
ehtkt forms an important feature in the in- 
dustry of Augsburg; and the printed imods 
sent from Augsburg are well* known, not only 
in the markets of the Zollverein States, but m 
those of Austria and I Uly. BltmkiMg, dyeing^ 
and dressing indnstrits. There are as estab- 
lishments, great and small, for the bleadiing, 
dyeing, and dressing of cotton textures, the 


dyeing, and dressing of cotton textures, the 
total quantity of goods turned out by them in 
the course of the year being reckooea at about 


the course of the year being reckoned at about 
330,000 pieces. Of these goods a considerable 
proportion » sent in the rough state to this 
Province from neighbouring countries (princi- 
pally from the Austrian Province of the Vo- 
rarlbera) to be dyed and prepared for the mar- 
ket After having gone through this process^ 
the goods so sent are forwaidM for the most 
part to Vienna for account of the originaj pro- 
ducers. The other goods prepared in these 
extabltshmentsflnd their way into all the States 
of the Zoilvereixi, and are especially in request 
In the Berlin maricet. 'Sdk weaving has been 
gradually ghwn up, and the mills in whsch it 
was conduct^ have been turned to other pur- 
poses. The manufoctore of machtnes and 
machinery, of brass, steel, and cast ixop* sna 
of metal waxes generally, has increased very 
considerably in and about Augsburg ih latter 
I times ; for not only have all the more iwpoxiant 
establishmentswhich were already in emsteace 
eight or ten years ago been considerably en- 
larged, but several new manufoetories have, m 
the meantime, been set up, and the number of 
work'peo|rie employed in the whole Pioviace 
of Swabia in regulariy organised manufactories 
of this description (as distinguisbed foom mditf 
ary workshop and small estaldishmcixts em- 
ploying only a few hands) is estimated at sdamt 
9000. But the aggregate mimber of personv 
engaged, whether ^n smatt rikopsqr Hugomanub 
focrories, in the working of metal goMraUy, m 
set down at between 800a and peqo. Tkmmm 
















auz$9* Av«tM«4)xu»t i»44 
l « 2 mil ^‘vser^ uttd«r crop of aU 
„ B Movr and grass, ^55, 174. tfa- 
F <*11;^ wheat ss,S*a acres, torley or 
lanw ' gevdpSf oats *0.04^ 5 ^ beans, 

19,940), peas^M total rso»i 59 : 
pMt»es 4 t 7 l 9 acres, turnips and swedes 
i3,ox^, mangold 4,001, carrots 6», cabbage 
jMihl-rabt, and rape 4i9^* vetches, lucerne, 
^ other green crop% 6.063, total 33,413. 
9t»t, 149, bare follow, and uncropped araUe 
fond 9 iSi 3 » clover, sanfotn, and grasses in ro> 


04,930^ Miuemhf iiinestoae, coarse 
marble, and foforior coal. Menu/, Straw 
phdcmg and thread lacework, in which tltree- 
roonhs of the female population are engaged. 

BEKOAKf OrUniat, a moderately hard and 
heavy stone, very variable and uncertain in 
idm, shape, and colour. It is generally of a 
round fonn, and iu size is between that of a 
Kotm-bean ai|d that of a small walnut, though 
there are some taiger, and others smaller than 
pern. The ordinary colour is a duski^h olive 
or greenish brown. It is always smooth and I 
glowy on Che surface, and, when broken, is; 
found to consist of a great number of coats or I 
crusts of stony matter, laid one o\ er the other ; ! 
and often formed ujion a idece of slick, or seed | 
of a fruit, or some such article, for a nucleus or 
tiasifc 'Hits is a dnig of very great price, and 
of very great fome; out it Is not of thenum-! 
her of tTOse things that Have been proved to 
deserve the repute they stand in. It is brought 
td US from Persia, ana many parts of the wt 
Indies ; it Is to he chosen entire, not in scraps 
or fragmetU^ of a greenish or olive colour, 
with some musture of grey In it, and such as 
when rubbed on paper, before whitened with j 
ceruse, gives a yellowish colour, lliere is al&o f 
on occidental bezoar, which comes from 
Mexico. Beaoars are generally supposed to be 
fsmcsetiodi formed in we stonuch or intestines 
^ dilforettt graminivorous animals : but it is 
not CvHnj^etmy ascertained in what animal they 
im found, or how many species may yield 
them. l>r. Pearson analyst one specimen, 
mm found it encirely composed of vegetable 
snatter. Seveml writers attribute very great 

S ;s to the Oriental Bexoar: but it is pro- 
that if It has any action at all, it is 
y Ihal oTati absorfomt earth, as chalk or 



Bon, naturally undergoes 'Bds^ fmeatatiioii, 
and IS changed into a vinous 1 k|Uok Butas 
allthese matters render the wat^r nwmfoafotpusi, 
formentapon proceeds smwly m imperrtcUy 
in such liquor. The jands of mfor ut general 
ttsa liave a variety of nanu^ viz,, alejpofter, 
strong beer, table, and small beer. The ales 
most esteemed are Scotch and Biotoa brews. 
Burton is a pale, strong, sweet ale, and the 
Scotch is also pale, but ctanparotively mild, and 
carries with it veiy little taste of the hem. It 
is made principally at AUes, Edinburgh, and 
Preston-pans ; the foimer in StaSosdshire 
chiefly, but large quantities are nreduced at 
Nottingham and Birmingham. Perter Is a 
beer of a broun colour, orewed sit g higher 
temperature than ale, btit in other resists the 
process is the same. MiM Avr is new beer, 
and ex/fra bid, or that which is made expressly 
fur is 

taMe iter are weak iiduors, m^e frbm ftio 
malt after other ales have been drawn oE The 
privilege of manufacturing beer is craofod on 
payment of a duty to the Excise, the amoimc 
of which is regulated according to the quantity 
used in brewing, and a licence for celling beer 
Is obtained on payment of xr.<iif ^ the 
premises, and £'\ 3s, if on the prelmses. 

Bass-u.vx j^cr. Du. iKtwcil, Da. 

y»jt, Fr. O'ri} is a solid substance ohraiiied 
from the honeycomb alter the honey has been 
d rawn. 1 he best kind htis an agreeable smell, and 
is of a bright yellowUh coUnw. It is soluble neU 
ther in spirit of wine nor in water ; boiied in the 
flrst, it loses its* yellow ctdour, bttomes white, 
and of a softer consistence; but treated in 
the same manner with the latter, attdeigocs no 
change; divtilled in close vessels, it toUHy 
arises, and set on Are in the opcm air, entirely 
bums away, leaving no ashes bchind.’-^Asmfoi 

Bvfpta, calico in Arabic. 

BbcciUD, the Indian name for dn-ftMl. 

Bkigb, a French CO irse cloth. 

llstAV, on board slitp, is to makes foU the 
ropes in their proper jdacea. 

IieLSi.Ai$, a species of silk metnlling 
taffetas, made in indiat the piece contains 
eoyards. 

jlKLCtuM, Kingdom tf. One of the le*it of 
the European States; It is sitnated berwepn 
France and Hollaod, and isaboutonewigblh Ine 
size of Great Britain. /VoceVewr. Aatmmpt 
BrabanL East and West Flanders, Haiiiautt, 
Licge^ JLimburf, Lnxembufg, NairuJi 4ms 
xf,4iz square mites, fowme mtd 

/s/iii/afrexs, Brussels {cap.} s63,4g4, Ghent 
«6,6oy, 'Antweip Xlege zot^dQp, 

Bruges s^.ao “ — — 

«,Sqrs, toov 
MoUsa3,rat, ; 

St UIMl 

4 i« 39 *<> 94 - 
and weetp 


Maiities 3S,5apr Tle^y 
fh Si. 97 d, wvfeif aa4^ 
wor aa.5M, Cburirai ^ers 
93,366. T«iM/ 

laikeii’lwn gdSuywMM^K 
■wun» uav eeis gi w f iMW ffl i 





MMSTOI^S Mcno^AkV Ok COMHAttOB. 




ftfe taOrt bi«cttl»r» bdiii^ moiintatnoits* irith 
%m «ad there tncu of menh Und and ds* 
tetunde fomta /^er«r/a One^dCth of the 
ediole «tcfiu» of the kiagdonl is'^vooded. 
0 »kf f&tm, ttoploTf hr, Weh, bee<di| maple, and 
all tile eommoh vttei of Europe, are found in 
abundance. ffVrsfcdjf AfcWe. llie produe* 
tionfi chiefly are coal, iron ore (washed pyrites). 


Bfligliim 


blende, ctlasnine, ealaiia, lea 4 one. Coal It, 
the mineral of Uie highest importance is ibto 
kingdom. The Hainault g^p of coUieeiei 
are the most productive, the yield atmuidly 
bebg burger than the whole prodnoe of FrinOt. 
The following table gives the number, pm- 
ducdont, ond dtstributioiit of the iMgiwi 
coal mines in 18O7, 



1x0 98s 33 ® *a. 7 S 5 » 8 a» * 58 ,» 8 S *«03 


The nn^ ucttoo of the two previous years 
was r-^Hainault, t86& tons, 900,6058; r866, 
9.851,404. Namur, 1865, toni^ 30S»734 ; *8^6, 
358,687. Liege, 1865. tons, 0,308,9x1 ; s866, 
VtS^SSX. Total in z66^ tons, xx.840.703; 
x8^ta ton^ 10,774,660. The three coal pro- 
ducing districts of the province are Mous, 
Chariexoi, and The Centre The hitter far- 
ikishestbe coal most used for domestic pur- 
poses. Of Belgian coal. France is the princi- 
pal oouttittter, the qtuuihty annually sent there 
amounting to about four million tons. Tim 
iron mines are pxinapally between the Sambre 
and the Meuse ; the quality of the meul is 
like that of France, but it sells at less price. 
Haifuuilt and Liege supply a iair quality of 
copper, and Namur, Luxemburg, and Liege, 
lead Towards Uruswls, the Scheldt forms a 
vast basin fllled with limestone, and cioiuining 
anihiacites, sandstone, and carUonised earth. 
Near Namur and Mons exoelleat scone for 
road-making is found, and also a great variety 
of useful marble. Agriculiurt. Tht tail, 
particularly in Flanders, Brabant, and Hat- 1 
naulk, is iertile and hialily cultivated. Ihe 
agricttUorc of Belgium has been celebrated far 
mum lluui 600 yean, and the skill, industiy, i 
i^em of manuring, and disuse of fallows, have j 
been froqoendy noticed favourably. The most 
impatrtant materials of wealth are conu flax, 
beoip, and limber. The average produce of 
the sott is wheat, 18*48 hectoUtrei per hectare. 
Eye »;88, barley 09*79. uatt. 3p;M» poUtoes 
s *7a« kilos per hectare, flax 493 kilos per hec- 
tare. Antmals. Ibe horses, of which there 
ate a variety of breed, are chiefly used for ; 
agricaltuial pmposes. The black cattle are 
Mghty eMmed as of approved breeds, fed ' 
apflp the ridliest pastures as well im upon 
end clover. Sheep fimatng is not se- 


article of exports from Belgium to tlie Hoited 
Kingdom is silk manufactures, next woollea 


gooda The preparation of /fmr is an impor- 
Unt industry tn this country, and the system 
pursued has led to the most favourable lesulta 
It is this : Flax is either steeped in meadows, in 
stagnant or in running water. The two tailer 
methods are preferred, for as the fibre preparml 
in meadows is apt to become discolom^ or 
spotted through tlie action of the soi^ the 
former system is Utile practi^, save In dis- 
tricts where water is scare. Steeping in stag- 
nant water makes the fibre soiter and more 
flexible, in running water stronger and of a 
better colour. Flax fibre, however, that has 
been steeped in streams, if kept in store for a 
year before being worked, acquires the same 
flexibility as that steeped in stagnant water. 
Steeping in running water is, therefore, con- 
sidei^ in Belgium as the best mode of pee* 
paratton. At the beginning of the centiuy, 
flax occupied in the kioiidom at least one- 
third more space thanall the other so-ciiSflii In- 
dustrial plants united ;since them and especfeHjr 
since 1840, the extent of land dfevoted Co this 
culture has sensibly diminished. Two vavktfet 
are generally grown. The ^'Vnlgar** flax, 
bearing a blue flower, and that which has aA 
ordinary white flower. The last-meatloned, 
which is grown in the Fays de Wats, givaa a 
coatee but abundant and hardy fliimM 
almoCt exclusively employed for mixing with 
hemp. Ibe American white flowered flax hax 
been tried in dmerent districts whh varioua 
resolu. The blue flowered flax Is km hatdhr, 
but yfekis a finer and softer filament. Three 


eroM^ wUjpt is of an inferior quality. The 
jpigaaMlaltaxid flrin, and a» convected ince 
eery ^ pork fad.hnc^ but the pi^ 
M Mih mnqmind wa^ the figurrodT other 
MMi tfeUN8Aa»Xfl»ir8npb iheitafliei 


^ hempo^pim m^fheM 
Bmham as^ to xfeepe 

hmd. pk pm JSm 

oaxelblly rifled and mtuncxed. in order 10 |Wo- 



















ssjswj^s DtatiOHAkv OP eomtiBRCM. 






it yields xaK>,ooo»ocK>kUotet^tiiesofjm the ^ciftal stUc industries* Biusteie nndl 8i 
flax, lequiring great care in cultivation* On an Niedai so^ustly celebrated for their niid 
average the exports amount to t8,eoo,coo kito> Antwetpb Tonraay, and Yptea ibr libilidai* 
f rammer of vegetable iihrea* valued at about Ttee centre cf the hosiery marniftmtwte ie 
89,000,000 francs. In Flanden there were lately Tonmay, where usually 3,006 looms am fcapc 


and do, 000 souls employed m cieatisuig, pre« of Be^ium ate of all kinds, aikd extend do 
paring, bleaching yams. &c. Tbe entire ex- nearly aU the foreign markeu of tbe wodd. 
tent of Imd under cultivation amounts to France heads the list of iaaporring coiwiidea 
x,g3Q^5xd hectares, and of there 30,836 being in the speciaicommerceof BelgiuinJbUioi^ili 
given iw to flax ; this cropieonstitutes x‘7p per order of importance by Great Britakk die 
cent, ot the whole. Among the most impor- Netherlands, Ckrinany,ltodm,aiidtim11iml6d 


AuurHMjr. uTOira «« wn«iH, uy urcM onwo, we ana vei** 

TecmonM, Courtray, Arc. Great advances many. The commercial trancactioBS betwmni 
have been made in cotton manufactures; the Belgium and France are altwethar ef nssnly 
invented capital in this industry amoundng twice the amount in value of tkoee bcdiwgm 
to about 80,000,000 francs. The chief seats Belgium and the United Kingdom* 

Total xIcal Vaujb op Msrchaniuzb Importbo pkom and Exportbo in Tbanot 

THROUGH BbIOIUM IK EACH OF THB VbARS x866, X867, X868. 



Imported for Tfensit. 


Exported in Trsadt 


Fr I Ff. Fr. I Fr. I Ft. £ 

83 , joSyTX; 68 o,a 43 , 86 o'a 7 ,ao 9 , 7 X 3 jaoo, 075,333 480,167,537 080,043,860 99, eog. 713 
39,805,381 700,437,103 38,017,484 185,473,595 5t4»0®4»5O7 38,0x9^484 

35 . 974*^57 7 S 3 »« 73 » 7 M 30,126,948 181,935, ^35 571,237.090 7 Sh»r 3 , 73 i 30,r8(^948 


Valub <nr Sprcib and Hum ion Importrd 

INTO AND ExPORTBO PROM HrI OIUM FROM 
ANU to principal CoUMlRlB&lN LACK OP 
THB Yxars x86a, x8C7, x868 . 


ThB CoMSfERCIAL InTCKCOURSB OP BXLGtUH 
WITH Gkbat Britain is thus bmown 

siNca 1863. 


Imports of BritMi 
Homo Produce into 
B^bna. 


^x,8a8,688 

•**07,33* 

•,8*6*48* 

3 ,*SQ ,*05 

4*003,535 

4,481,679 



is maintained by means of the emud dCBrogm 
to Ooathttxfhy ilmeaiiidofDiiBUifcio)^^ 



















*0 sMTomm:mjNt4Mr0fmMmxtc^ 


MNatt 


Sft/Bjjgsafrg-aa 

htim Ptetahmiie 10 Aaiwmp^ by the Scheldt 
of WiUofaeMh Sm Ecnamfai to 
jtotiBiigLmiidhythocMM^ 

im BBtaW and Kmaace ofvewelo whkb bo- 
IMIC t» Ibdigitttt hi 1868 more aa 

8b idMugmOTn 31,48 tom ; at ateam Yo>ieh>> 
8^88M«tft> Tbp tataMwe oM *«ianage *4 Aet* 
jlSr «ad foMsfo veaaeia of various natuma 
mmttad mtdctemed at porta w Bdlgl^ 

JMinlma thelM, Fraace neich and ProaaiB 
Thecapitrf 

m 0m Btatit of BtdgioAia ostah. tS^s* &* 
BMtaMina traata^ in oo^oeo ^rea, each of 
ibctto inuWB. TwBe are various fioaodaS aa> 
ftaiMiMa hmitmad 80 hwditate coouaereial 
lovommeata throog hoita the kbigdom, and ate* 
BMwpiff iqcladea having for thmr object the pro- 
amiiloB ertheiatectmiMtlta hUluscrial da^^ 

MimgA Tho rswajio 

to 4* ittaliBg. The Rdgie omMoiia If h« 
ov«ilmr»vis.,mgoSd om of 
oioopnmm Iftsafor^Svelbnea, twodii^ 
ooo itom, halMiaim, goartarlm^ Oi|w«tr, 
so otattHBB^ Bve,. two aod one. iKiipMr 
Mt/unmot, tltakdogtamme 900*80 lbs. gW*; 
The btaweati «• a'aoolba* hmhimi v*a'47 mNI^ 
Itsh mm dry BMoaora « a’ys^ 

perial BUHtauirr w* an laimfinM 

gatloMf* M^ ** 3 08 feet, coiw 

»*3f Ret kiiemelre«tt 1,099 yards* 
%Mvu#v» still ia use. luitwerp e9h eS 
m 97*99 imperial inches ; wooikn «il 98*97 
impmSalmdMS. The Brabant elt » #7*58 tm* 
perial incsiet : tha Aam at 50 stoops >« ssf tab. 
penal gals.: urn valtev« 4** impeiwgiius.t4|[i* 
last of ^ftela tm lojf imperial ^^uanerst 

and looibt. BtelmmwetgKt»«i«3*35 lbs* avaar.t 
Brabant league » 6,0^ yanU. i/smmt gr 
> feom Lottdoo, t mosm’s date. Ko day* 

of 0(aot. 


tWAL LmGTK cr lUawAVs o»sr«x» ik Bblcwm. Cost or CoKSTsucrioiir KtmvBEor 
Passtiigm traybllko on ist January, 1866 and and Amount or RscNirt 

AUOENfSIlOITUBB 09 TUB JUiLWATS WOKBBO BY IBB S^ATB. 


ToIbI length of Lines worked by the State.* . 
I'oM Length of JUnes worked by Companies*. 


Total Lines open 
English miles .... 


Techl Com of CoMtntction of Stole Line { JUertmiV. 1 
Totid Humber of Passengers TraTctlcd on State JLines. . . 


Sxptiiss. 


Oiditiasy 


Military 
Chi^en, 3tc* . 


istCkisR * 
and Class . 
jrd CUbS . 
itf Clam . 
andCiMs. 
aidCIwit * 


iSM. 

XliOi^' 


74?‘I 


TM Reempto fiom Pnsaecigeiv and {^'st^ling 

« .. fa» «•»«*«><«!» {I’sSwg 

^ ftom Chttlg, Hoirse«,aiidCRr>|F!r^ 


|i«ges 




Total from all Sourocf 


fFimes 
StarSof 


**«««»*** {l(%ttttg| 


" 


9,9ts‘3 

>,419 

937fi96^^l 
R5»5»b^ 

990,994 

»34»*ta 

4d^,78o 
*♦499. soa 
8,ra<,i88 
8.1,708 
a 8«*555 

»$.7to.73» 

^499 
mbf7|»733 
8e6,949 


*8.599 

L444.38a 

57.773 


38 , 318,789 

l#53>*7SS 


79.S77.S84 

7»3 .*tai 

«8,74Y.a>8 


86»S 

i, 867'8 

^ arfc 

a.f3?‘4 

1.895 


064,999,170 

*0^597.186 


13*894,394 


361.041 

900.779 

S43.*45 

s. 5 ia. 96 o 

15.81S.44r 

635.177 

03 . 894,979 

^”4 

1*073.481 

St*o»8 


4«*$taiMi 

*# 674.093 


94.8a8,< 


i^rotstsdr 

^yta4 















jtjsn3fm*$ of commefcb. 
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DlCTXOHARTt OF COJUmFCA 


Sldimmui 


«enr Mile, and bnales viixeoualy. ^en 
ntmed it 




(Vhen{w.aoai mantnld, 6t; carrots, 7: caMtage, 
emits a fragrant odoor, and wb«n > kehi rabi, and rape, 348 ; vetches, bxcame. 


'and other green crope, S50; total, 34,739. 
I Flax, n acres i bare, latlow, and uncrofiiiped 

, , . ' arable land, t, 551. Clover, sauoin, and grassM 

bekuoic acid is extracted from it It has not , In rotation, 55,870 ; permanent pasUKrn ia 
bM examined by any modem chemist. Its ( meadow or grass not bimen up in roiatimt{ex- 
spebUic gravity is z'ops. Jt is conndered as a « elusive of heath or mountain laod)^ 33>474 aceea. 
onnpouadof resin and hentmc acid. jX-Av stack. Horses, — — • 


hea^ suffidently, lets the brntsoicaetd escape. 
It Is aoiitbte in sjcohol, but insoluble in water 

It Is used chiedy to perfume apartments, and ' 
. . ... . ^ 


pwpouadof resin and hentoiC acid. iXztv stock. Horses, 5 i 34 i 1 cattle, > ^,j(so; 

BxkAsus, a coarse doth made with cotton ) sheep, 254,583 ; pigs, 4»a>75> Jranei- 

mdiaSarat , pally gingham. . . 

Haavi., called byourlapidaneteytsesiMviiliM^ 


tbfiffd in Surat) 

BtaCAMO, a coarse tapestry*, manufactured 


wkh several sorts of spun thread, as flocks of is a pellucid gem of a bluish green colmir, 
wool cotton, hemp, ox, cow, or goats* t found in tlie Foist Indies and about the gold 
hair. It m pr^erly a weft of all those sorts of > mines of Peru, and especially in Siberia atid 
fbreait, the watp of wluch is commonly of tTartary^u'hereltscrysulsaresomettaesafbot 
luMHpi* It is woven on a loom, almost like « long. 'Fhe beryl, like most other geme, Ssaiet 
liaeaHchith. < with both in the pebble and ednauiar ktfm, 

VftiOAJiOT, the name of a fragrant ewence but in the latter most frequently. IntheMbUe 
extracted from a species of citron. As this oU , form it appears of a romi^b but flatted* 
ex^pme in the peel, being sim]dy denoidted figure, and commonly full of small flat faces, 
in email ceHs, the extraction is easy, either by ' irregularly disposed. In the columnar or oryso 
ex praswo n or distillation. The former is the telluie form, it always conidsts of hexaaguiar 
best, as the ml is not liable to he altered by | columns, teiminated by hexangular pymmtda. 
hcM I but more is produced by distiiUtion than It never receives any admixture of <^ovur into 
by expresakat: by this mode two ounces of; it, nor loses the blue and green, but haa iu 
m oil have been obtained from two pounds of genuine tinge in the degrees fiom a very deep 
the pedL I and dusky to the palest imaginable of the hues 

^ . jea-watcr. Ihc beryk when cUi and 

able lustre, {t is ranked 


BsacoLOt, a kind of It%na.n basket. 

BnHgTAy the name lor hat in AraUc. . 

Bunco or AnnksAitr, a ouinty of Knglaod among gems ; but its value is trifling cxNSqmied 
bounded N, W the counties of Oxford and j with liie ruby, sapphire, topax, &c. 
BttoiDiiiglnun, S. by Surrey, S. by Hampshire, i Bxsistan, or Brkstsn, a name given pt 
WHf W, by Wiltshire. /V»A t^«445 : area, | those pkiccs at Con^tontinople, 8i;c , wtuere the 
45Z,tto sue. acres. Occt^crtcfj Und, 3,937; merchants have thetr shops, and expoee their 
avenqse extent held by each, 94 acres: acreaqe gtiods for sale. A paiticuUr bestsuui belopge 
under crap of all kinds, hare, fallow, and grasH, > to each cUi'is of merchants, 
afiytpflx ncrea Under com cro^. wheat,! Busuc. a siuatl TuikUh coin, worth 
ot,3U acres ; barley or bore, 40,303 ; oats, ; about \\d, 

*6,1,4* S W «»» I beans, xa,744 ; peas, 7,095 ; | , Bm w., or Butlx. a kind of long p«m 
14^^884. Green crops, f^outoes, 1,040 ; ; found m Malabar and oUier pans of the Bast 
\ and swedes, 39,r7r: mangold, 4,9^ , . Indies. 


caiTots, sSs; catfo^e, kohl xabi, and rape, ! 
siya7t t vetches, htcem, and other gieen crops, 


IlxiTBtLKRS, a species of muslin, which 
(mmts fiom Madras. It is a thick smt of imis- 


total, y»,S93* 84 : hops, t8; lin, the finest resembling cambric, and the 

bM^ IxBow, and uncropped arable land, 7,430 \ coarser mats calico* 

menu i clover, aanfpin, mid grasses in rotatioo, I BazasTAU, the public market-place h Tar* 

4l*f«i !>«»*»«»* , 

Jiot hroken up, ro8,6i8 actes. Zrar stock. | Bia, a name given by the Stamese to those 
Hnmn, 15,107; eattlm 31,387 ; sheep, 3x0,598 : » smalt shells whioh are cmled cowries tiu*ou|^« 
f>%b 33*673* Mdsm/keiMres, There is a small | out many parts of the East 
IMMuettoR of stlfcgoods and woollens. Sacking Bfcriic r>E Mar, Sps Cucusmiut fChlnose, 

ffry-ikud; Por%,tBeekede Mer; Hbny,Tri* 
Biche de Mer is the name given to a 
snectes of Hoiothuria found in most of the 
shaliow seas of the Malay and PhUIppiiNi 
Archipelagos It it found also in the upper 
pert of the Gulf of Siam, and is so abnodant on 
the uorthera coast of Australia, that the pt^gjp 


, duettoR of stlfcgoods and woollens. Sacking 
epd paper are alio produced here. 

BmiMUCm, the sUk which the Greeks use 
stt embcfudetiiMr. 

BgRWicuawiRx; n count/ of Scotland, 
Muiided H. by the county of Haddingum, B. 
by ^ Gcrmab Ocean, W. by Bdmburghshire, 
and S. by Aoshttcghshireand the riverTweed. 
^ 1^474* Area, 309,951 staL acres. Ocra* 
fim W mtdf 996. Average extent held by 

fern tnpt. Wheel, 5 # 7 *<» acres; beeley dr 
Iwra, *«*«*• ; oettr a4*9«a ? ^S, 1,3 ^ ; rye, 
eflhf PM 4*0; total, acres. Cmm 

er^ Patato^li 3 i* 6 di iutn^ and sw«de% 


cd CeleM receivitig advances frara the 
dent Chtoese, have been long m the habis o i 
tnskiRg annual vc/agss thUhb ip quest of it, 
Outteih dried to the fan, and smoked^Ui" — 
siderad cured, and lit for hsonfy qMtk«k< 
lo which many bundled tons are spat w 
Its shape aod amMwice are ex^lfog a 
enctimbsr. thelfoheryof it fstoChiHi 




msroj^s pjcnoNAMv op commpxca 


n 




tSu! saifditt«, tiuuiy^ «tid atichovy is to 
Eurcjpe, It is usualty caught hy hand^ for it 
liM but little powsr or locomotion but in deep 
imeer* It is sometimes tioo feet long, but its 
common length is from four to ten Incnes, and 
lu diameter two or three. For a long time the 
Chinese were the sole carriers of this article : i 
Iwt recently foreigners have engaged in the 
trade. In the market tt appears hard and 
rigidf and has a dirty brown colour; when 
brought to the table it resembles pork rind in ; 
toknir aad consistency. The Chinese use it by 
itfAft or as an ingre^ent in other dishes, and 
oonsnme large quantities under thebeliet that 
it tt an apbvodisiacu Ximy divide it into about 
thirty varieties, varying m priee from 8o dollars 
down to al dollars per picul i but unless one is 
welt a^uainted wilh the article it is Imposrible 
to distinguish them. A gi eat deal of this article 
is imported into Macao, iu junks and Portu- 
guese vessels. In the Chinese tartflTaU the sons 
are arranged under the heads black and white. 

Bilam>sk. a smaU (lat-bottomed vessel; 
with only one large mast and sail, and its deck I 
raised half a foot above the plat board. { 

Bill op Emtuv. An account of the goods 
entered at the Custom-house, both inwards and 
outwards. In thi.s bill must be expressed the 
quality and quantity of nierchandire, and the 
various kinds thereof exported or impoitcd. 
The Customs regulations are :-<->£ntries passed 
ineviousty to vessels repotting not to be acted 
on except for fresh batter, meat, poultry, green 
fnih axtd vegetables, which may be enters the 
day preceding the sewiere rejxirL Parties are 
not required to make post entries in cases where 
the duty short paid is under one shilling. Ware- 
housing entries for J*^t India or China silk 
goods subject to rated duties may be received, 
with the wdght or measurement inserted : en- 
tries should be passed ibr the suition at which 
the vessel lies instead of for the place to which 
the goods may have to be borne. Entnes duty 
paid to supersede a bonding entry may be rassed 
prior to the final discharge of the vessel. Entries 
warehousing the paniemar description nf sugar 
may be altered upon the certificate of the land- 
ing ofikenLaad reference to the Long-room. 

Bat OP ExqiiANCB is an open letter of re- 
quest addressea by one person (the drawer) to 
a second (the drawee^ desiring him to pay a 
sum of money to a third (the payec)b or to any 
other to whom that Uiird person sliall order it 
to be paid, at a time theiein specified, and 
wiien the biU has received the dmwer*s acknow- 
ledgoment he is called the accepter. Ihe 
punctuality of acquitting these obligations 
when made is essential to trade ; for no sooner 
is anacceptod bill dishonoured, chan the parties ! 
loss their credit, and are oonsidered in a state 
verging to banbruptcy. The time at which the 
payment la limited to be made Is various, ! 
AOQOtdiijg tO'CircumsmaodS. Sometimes thei 
nmottatli made payable at so many days 
me it a certaiii space finm the date* 
V^eimm is the lime of «iie» two» thrte» Ibniv or 
ilh B W nntht ifiwr wMi if the 


BiUof 


to the custom of the places between whkh the 
exchanges run ; and the nature of whkn must 
therefore be shown and aVerred in a deosm- 
(iink on such bill. Double ortxeble usance It 
double or treble the usual time, and half uianoe 
is half the time. A custom has aJsoarieen 
among merchants that a person to vMi a 
bill is addressed shall be allowed a Ibr days finr 
payment beyond the term memiooed in the hiG^ 
called day* ef gmtrr.and the laws of edimer- 
ctal countries have long rince recognised lais 
custom as a right. The number of these deyis 
varies in different places. Ihum J^leifsttoptMe 
we take the following table weat Brt(eln» 
Ireland, Bergamo, and Vienna, Mrur dayt, 
Fmnktort, out of the fair-time, four dt^. 
Leipuc, Nattmbarg,'and Angxhuigf^webi^ 
Venice, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Middiebu^ 
Antwerp, Cologne, Breslau, Nurembeig. aM 
Portugal, ttJt day** Dantxic, Kdnigsbe% and 
France, ten, days, Hamburg and Stookaolni, 
twelve day*. Naples, eiMt Spain, 

Rome, fifteen I and Genoa, tks^ day** 
Leehum, Milan, and some other phu^ ia 
Italy, no fixed number. Sundays and holkhtys 
are included in the resmte days at London, 
Nanle^ Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp^ 
Miodlehurg, Dantxic, Rfinigsbenttand FranoL 
but not at Venice, Cologne, BresUu, aud 
Nurembextr At Hamburg the day on which 
the hilt fah^ due makes one of tne days of 
grace ; but it is not so elAewhera Tkrvedm 
of grace are .allowed in N. America, at Beiha, 
and in Scotland. At Rio de Janeiro, BsMs, 
and ocher parts of BrattI, fif^en diy$. At 
St. Petersburg tern days on ntlls after date, 
ikree days on bills at sight, ten day* on bills 
received, and presented after dtey are <hie. 
At Tneste ana Vienna, Mrwr days on MBs 
after date. The three dayd grace allowed iu 
tht& country are reckoned exclusive of ihO dtor 
on which the bill falls due, and inclusive m 
the lost day of grace.’’ Bills op KxCHaNCa 
are distinguished as foreign and inUsmd: the 
first being those winch pass from one cooatiy 
to another, and the latter such as pass between 
Mities residing in the same country. Ikteead 
h'tia. It does not appear that bills w diSs Bad 
were very frequent in England before the ndga 
of Charles il., and when they were iotiipduoed 
they were not regarded with the nm/6 fitvdor 
as toreign bilU At length Iqgislatioa set both 
on nearly the same footing ; so that what wus 
the law* and custom of menehants with tesp^ 
to the one, is now in many fe.specto the ena- 
tdished law of the country with xpspeCt to the 
other. Inland bills are, however, only dmsm 
singly, whereas foreign bilis lire in sets of tWo 
or three, according to dreumstameea. The 
form of an inland mil is as follows:-* 

3 9d* London, 30th June, t8|n. 

thsee montos gfter date pay to cur oidbt 
the sum of five hundred and sevesdHhsee 
pounds five ahillkiis and nioepenes for mduo 
received. SignatOfe of dtemw 

ToBtem {oam«kIaddies»of|to|Wi^ 
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«* fCOfiptmiM AM IMM 

t» wioai it h tuiSSwA ttbdt jbittt^ t» tlt« 

Fomm, «h MWBfttRiicc w«s Ai&lwr wiltttawf 
iNtrlMii, 1^ now tho nocei^tieo nmat ht in 
wtirffilg upon dw MU, odierwiae the io«itt»ent 
it ank oon^pletn. Aceepuncn li node lay the 
dfe*tr«e,biiitielienttipeii 0 it hmaci^ker penon 
toneeept nmnaet p 1 hmmr to prevent the 
fetnm M tlto bill Mould the dknwer be in 
hiding 0 # ntniic to necept, or thnt hit creditbi 
nitepebed»«rtlMthecaiitiothyMnfMmof aome 
itodM hinwelf reiiKmwble. laniiy 


in order either to prevent the retuni of the bUl» 
to pfowote the injtotuitioB of it, or to enve the 
Mjl^tikiion of nod prevent on notion ngiiASt the 
mwcr or eone of the ocher pnitiet. may be 
made. That enfafement whidn coaetitutcf an 
Odseptanee is usually made to the holder of 
fhe bitlf or to some person who has it in con- 1 
teiaplacton to rec^ve it ; and then the accepter 
must answer to him and Co eve^ one who 
either hashed the Un before or shall afterwards 
have It for eadorsetneat. Acceptances are 
iiseam; oMafr|but sometioies they are made 
wmndiimuUif. That ia» for a less sum than that 
mentioned In the bill, or an alteration is made 
in the time and manner of payment; hut I 
where the acoeatance varies from the tenor of 
the Olden h is Ibr the hMder to say whether or 
apt he win take such acoeptanoe, and his de« 
oirion is bindiag imon him. A conditional 
aoceptaaoe, when the condirioas oa which it 
tbprads aiacmrfermed, becomes absolute. But 
If the condtUoas on which the agreement to 
impt a bill is made he not complied with, 
that agreement win be disdiarged. An accept* 
aam once cemplete and issued, as effitctually 
biaas the aooepter as if he had been the 
original drawer, and ba\ing once accepted it 
tie eaaaat alkersmrdsrevoke it BndoriemtnU 
are ehher in fbll or In Idank ; a fhU endorse* 
meat it Ihat by which the endorser orders 
tha money mbe paidtosome particular person 
WMme; a blank endorsement consists only 
or md name of the endotier. Blank endorse- 
m^ are t^ moot Indeed, Mmost 

aafvemat in aosiaesg. A blank endovsemeot 
teaden the MB omoie afterwards tiaasibiahle 
by ddiweiy tmly* at if it were payeble to 
heamiK biit one midoried in **»& be ea^ 
dersto agahi*W thepemon to whom it was 
soendbrned la mB, in order to vender it ttaas-l 
Ibrsble to evmyeateat; ftr he who endovaes 
m a inttbmlar Mieaa deeiiami liis iatenti^ 
tobemada tfaMeeacmit by that persea*s on-, 
dememeotover. FWarnfWewd. Apreseatiaeiit 
•iwfm aeotomnoeor aayssent mw^ 

eoaSolhn 

Mm eghmidM la^ |hii^ where thg pajriy 
lipl M WBiM flsb iwesstKiiMmt Is to Mi tiNide* i 
W ty y eyo e n tbt i tumn^ lOr 


Mtt of ISxdliiiag* 


dmwerof ftm W or Mte of dm Ms Ima 

tniff H Tfftiit rr abanMafUiiolltevem me 
heldcr hhnsslf mast hagivws to megreosHsm 

parties, so that they ssay Aamt seseiagymS 

remedy la tiam sgaiost the patriae an wlom 
thiiqr have a rk^ to eath |m dm 

manner in which notice either of aoBrn geep aii c e 
wJmHKmaentls giyeli.ih^MagMM 
dmeimicelmtwMwIaaiaaimfbieim In 
the ftntner no peitkmlar Ihrmofmotdg 
mry to eathletbe hoMmmtoooveragnM 
drawer or endorser ihe awoimt of dm wS an 
dm faUure of dm drawer ee aoeeptest m m 
•uSetent if the notice impOrtf in dtotelMm 
that the btll or imte has been dfrimoomiMl* lb 
nethm such as ihe fiiBowmg has hgen hplB 


y'W Wi oa, sefh 
Sir,— A hia dor ^391 
Messrs. Joaes.A Co. upon Me, fUbavt 

• pit bearing yoimemlolrisnMDl, Mglmsm 
Mt into our bands by Menwe. Glas% Wmjlk 
Cow, with directions to take legal amaameoim 
the recovery thereof, unless paid iiaawatTmdy 
to, Sir, Vottrste, 

RiCHAKoliMjmR. 

Noklee should be given as aoen as a bOI Baa 
been dishoactured, at any rale, not later dhan 
the day foBowing the ftmt. If a MB, Bar hm 
stance, is disheomned on WedaewM, aeda a 
should be nven hot later dum t mwrs da y w 
Prpmusary tfoi* is an engagement in ea Siiag 
to pty aceitain torn of snooty amntkamd In % 
to a person named or to hiseider, 

Perm ^ m Pramitmy Npitm 
;Cs90os. ooT. Uverpooi, grd Jnas^ ilpa 
Two months after date, I pmarise to pay tw 
Robert Glass, Esq., or order, the anm of tnw 
hundted and Bfty pounds for ealtm npeMt, 
WiuJAii Baewic, 

A promissory note, in Hi csdgiaal ftwai qf % 
promise from one man to nay anna of mmmy 
to another, bears a resembliiume to a biB df 
exebanse. When it is endorsed MmfHm e tifti g 
Mance beg^ ; for then it is aaonserbydm sw* 
dorsrrfco dmiaakerof the aoie,wfoQ,by)^yi||S» 
mite, is his debtor, to naythcmoneykodiaiim 
dorser. llmeadcsimof amnomc o nrsspg a dMa 
thedmwmof the MlUthejavslBer mdmddM^ 
^eocepter; aed d m endeywr b e the \ 
omt of fesemWawse tfeeqim 
ly settled to ba^exaedydmg 
bills of exchange and promiaser 
gtcN Biua orExcHAfiGEatne 




caiti) 




lagm It m ass 

setintheoediaaryQ 

by the soooaadlag mseB; dm ihM m in 
tratismtstioB sMuld dm ftvst and mmi 
cari^orbedesiiefyedU 

Form qf*ei Pmyigm FeiM s aM 
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StCDttd and Tinrd of the Mine tener 
kiMt met pMd» PUT te Meemm. IHntio de 
SuUM 4k Ca« or oraer Bw hundred <uui 
Mmeotf |towid« Bfteeo thUluige for value 
Mioriwed. jfouN GiuLiiS. 

To Mesen. A. B. ft Co.» Lmuton* 

Ifdrawndeslyorodihriideethaiiba 
m of three or more, the eame dutyason as; 
iolHad hill of the Mme amount and tenor* If j 
driwn is aeu of thtee or more, ibr every bill of 
eacheet, vhete dmaom payable thereby shall 
sot eacsed jC«5» rd^j «a. AeSi not ex. jCso, adL ; 
^ Am mot ex. AfSt 3^5 ex. A7S» «ot ex. 
£(00^ 4#. ; ex. Atoo. not ex. Asoo, 8</. : ex. 
Aseevhei ex. A?eoi >r.; ex. A30o»noi ex. AtocH 
ur* 4« ; ex. Atpo, not ex. ASM ix. Bd. : ex. 
Asm mot ex. £7so, as, 6A ; ex. AyM »ot ex. 
A||Om 3^* 4<f*r A*,«xm not ex. Ai»5^» 

•«. AtiSMnot ex. Ax^ooo, dr. &f. ; ex. Ar«cx)0| 
»i* OnvOa^OM »0f . ; ex A3f<^* not ex. A4 *om 
vu. ax ; and where tt wall exceed £4^000 , ; 
Iwni mf every Ai«ooo, and part of Aisooo, ofi 
the wsaov thereby made payable, 3^. 4d. 
Ferdigo Ml of exchange for the payment of! 
meskry Sot exceeding ZsM drawn out of the 
Usitoa Kingdom, but payable within, the same 
diiiy sa an uilasd bill of the xame amount and 
tcsor. For ' 


BUI 0f 


the shipper of goods is hikvetaeL Whaagnoda 
ate Mill on boards the o0icer in chainO gives a 
receipt br them, and oalhe presentatton of this 
receipt to the master of the vessel, the shlbper 
receives in return a set of two or more mill of 
lading, in which is specified that the goods have 
been received on board, and will bedeUvercdin 
the same condition to the person named in the 
bill, or to his assigns **Tne master must make 
out his bill of lading according to the directions 
of the shipper of tlm goods, or the holder of the 
receipt given on the iJiipment ; ibr the sMppnr 
has a right to name the consignee to be men* 
tioned in the bill of lading, even although it may 
not be expressed in the receipt that me goods 
are shipped for his account, this being tadtiy 
understood ; and if the master signs a biU of 
lading for delivery to anotlier person, andtin* 
liven accordingly, he may be answeesble te the 
shipper for the value of the goods.**— 

F^o/amt*fLa^mg(^itmh) Shipyed 
in good order and well conditioned, by 
S and upon the good ship called the 

hereof is master for this 




_V>r the payment of money exceeding I 
drawn out ot the United Kingdom, and | 
or endorsed or negotiated within the } 
Uwied Kingdom— for every Atoo» and jMitj 
tif Asm of ^ money thereby made nayahle, | 
ts, Ih^rwMcs keiwsen fewign and tHtand\ 
HOs mtsamman law. A protest for norwarcept- 
anoe or nompaymect of a foreign bill of ex- 
ch a ng e is essentially necessary to charge the 
tewer on default of the drawee. In inland 
mils a siffipie notice, within reasonable time, U 
snflhpnmt : but in foreign bllU other formalities . 
are required. If the person to whom the bill 
if addressed on presentment will not accept it \ 
tMrpny ^ Uie holooris to uk« or cause 16 to be 1 
talsstt to a notary public, who, at a seasonable 1 
tawroftHesameday in which the bill has been [ 
didmimMit d. is to present or cause it again to 
Jm ttrsMBtea, and if acceptance or payment be 
SHi Mihssdi he is there to make a minute 
oabtiying of mi bStial, the month, the day, 
mnd lb* year, and lesson, if assiguM, for non- 
ocmjpltiior Of aon-payinent. The nouty will 
tisa* diMr tn^mdecisMtioii firom the minute, 
MmeM* bifi has been pvesented for acceptance 
or paymmiL as the case may be, which was 
’ Mti i s ed , and that the holder mtends to recover 
Att^ da i ssfes which he or any other person 
OMicairBed may svstsia on account of the non- 
'iPMptmrs or aea-paymeiit. The mtimte » 
Winod the noting of me bill, and the declaea- 
tbn ibe/vwSnf. Althomfh a bill of eachat^e, 
dbaSm abroad, requires no stamp when it is 
mod*, koannot be nogotiated without one. It 
iithMMOsn necessary for the holder CO aflix an 
adhetivo stamp according to the amount of the 
IdIU bshsw he m make use of k. 

Blt& Of tsStigNti is a documeM sivnn by 
r,r« (EMriir. to 


voyage and now riding at anchor in the 

and bound for the goods friUow^ 

ing(de<icnptiQnof goods^ marked luul numbered 
as iK^r margin, to be delivered in the like good 
order and condition, at the aforesaid jpen of 
{tkemtfifGad, iht Qusm*s 
amd afi nttd evsfy other luatf^orsand stccimm^ 
0/ the SMS^ rivers^ and navigmtioMf ^whedroor 
nafim nnd kind soever, existed) unto 
or to assigns paying freight Ibr (he 
said goods with poundage and average ao 
castomed. In witness wbtreef the master or 
punter of the said ship hath affirmed to bills 
of lading, all of this tenor and date, any one of 
which bilb Ixnng accomplished, the oUier two 
are to be void. 

{Place and date,) {Siptature o/matter,) 

**Whco goods are sent by a ship hired by a 
cliarter party, the bills of lading ore delivered 
by the master to the merchant by whom Che ship 
IS chartered: but when they are sent by a 
general ship, ». f„ by a ship not hired by eha^r 
party) buteroployeaas a general camer, each 
individual who sms goods on board reccivm a 
bill of lading for the same. In all case* iHebUl 
of bding is Uie evidence of, and title M ^ 
goods shipped.*’->A«rrx/ML «*If ihaie is 
any dispute,** says lord Tcuterden, ** about the 
quantliy or condition of the goods, or if the con- 
tents of casks or bales are unknown, the words 
of the bill of Indutg should be varied acoecd- 
ingly. By the French ordtaxnce it ia lequired 
that bills of lading sltould contain the qi|BlUy» 
quantity, and marks of the merchandiM, the 
name of the mcrcliant wlu> loads theim and of 
the person to whom they ar« to be demiml, 
the place of depasture anddestiaittian, th* names 
of the master and td the ahip> and the priice of 
the freight. It is obvious that the qualky, andi 
frequeiiuy also the qbanti ty, of the good* mnet 
be voknewn to the meacer; and 
tpr CP til* psmlpMi 4s wwt or 
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qunKt/* tli« exterior «ti4 lOpArent qtuiliiw only tivered undl a petOi^ enttv lia«l>eea mode* In 
ill ttteiit; and itictiicr. that it U nstial the tbe caee of e depiMit havinc been made **$at 
master to inien words qetv^iU^ that thequality goods entered by bid of skut, and no qptestton 
and qoanti^ are only according to the ^re- can afterwards arise as to the rate or amount of 
»ntaflqn ofthe merchant t of which firaotice he duty chargeabie thereon, the goods may be de- 
ayptom*** The rigfatsand iiaUliues of parties lirered either on the whole or m padE^ provided 
in respect of a bin of lading are regulated by the deposit made be suffident to cover the duty 
the Statute iS, «9 Viet., cap. cxl, which recites due ; but no deposit is to be returned at the time 
that, by the custom of merchants, a bill of of passing the perfect entry until the same has 
lading of goods, being tranderable by endorse* been examined by the landing officer, and his 
ment, the property in the goods may thereby certificate obtained of there being no objection 
pass to the endorser, but, neverthdeui, all rights to the return of the depont.** 
in respect of the contract contained in the bul of Bill op Sroaa. A licence by which, indi- 

lading continue in the original shipper or owner; viduals may re-import Britiih gms into the 
and It ts expedient that such rights shall pass United Kingdom. Goods so re-imported are 
with the property. . . • (i) Every consignee taken to be, and entered as, foreign, and are 
of goods named in a bin of lading, and every liable to the same dudes, rules, regulations, 
endorser of a bill of lading, to whom the pro- unless re-imported within ten yean after the ex- 
pevty in the goodstherein mentioned shall pass, portadon, and it be proved to the sads&cdon of 
upon or by reason of such consignment or en- the commissioners of customs that the property 
dorsement, shall have transferred to and vested in such goods has continued, and stilt remains, 
in him all rights of suit, and be subject to the In the person on whose account diey were ex- 
same liabilidcs in respect of such g^i^ as if the ported, when they maybe entered as Brid^ 
contract oonuined tn the bill of lading had been goods by bill of store in the form and manner 
made with himself. (?) Every bill of lading in the commissioners may direct, excepdng the 
the bands of a consignee or endorsee for valu- following, viz., grain, meal, flour, and hops : all 
able consideration, representing goods to have ' goods for which drawback of excise shall have 
been shipped on board a vessel, shall be conclu- been received on expoitaUon, unless by special 
five evidence of such shipment as against the permission of the commissioners of customs, 
master or other person signing the same, not* and on repayment of such drawbacks, also all 
withstanding that such goods, or some part goods for which a bill of store cannot be issued 
thereof, may not have been so shiptied, unless in the usual manner, save remnants of British 


actual notice at the time of receiving the same, Bit l op SuppeH akcx. A coasting licence, 
that the goods had not been in fact laden on by which trade may be carried on from port to 
boatd : Provided, that the master or other per- port without paying customs' duty, the goods 
son so signing may exonerate himself in respect upon which duties are payable beti^ lauded at 
of such misrepTesenUtion by showing that it sufferance wharfs. 

was caused without any default on his part, and Dili on. When the French coin, gold or 
wholly by the fraud of the shippers, or of the silver, is below the standard value, they give 
holder, or some person under whom the holder it this name. 

claims. ** 4 F/ 0 M/. For any goods, merchandize. Billot or Billo, bullion of gold and riSIvex 
or eflects, to be exported or earned coastwise. In the mass, before it is coined. 

6d. This duty is a revluction from .v. in Great Bills Favaplb. Bills of exchange and pro- 
Btltain,and w. 6 d. in Ireland, formerly imposed, missory notes outstanding against an individual 
Bill of Salb. A registered instrument by or firm, 
which wn individual transfers his rights in hi.s Bills Rxcuvablil Bills of exchange and 
goods or chattels named therein for some con- promissory notes in favour of an individual or 
sideradon to another person, empowering him firm. 

to dispose of them in the event of the non-mlfil- 1 Bind of £bl8. A quantity, consisting of 
ment of certain conditions. By the stamp it is two hundred and fifty; or ten strike^ each 
provided that no copy of any bill of sale of per- > conutning twemy-five eels, 
srauil chattels shall he filed tn any court, unless Bing, in the alum-works, denotes a heap of 
the original he produced to the proper officers, alum thrown together, in oi^r to drain, 
duly atanmed ; and no deed or instrument liable Bikds' N asrs ][Fr. A’ids tfi* TunJh\ Ger. /x* 

to stamp duty shall be registered until the same It TuMchinfi. 

i>4ttIy<UJni>ed. . Sp. Cikiw, Hind, fob/, 'J>v' 

Bill ^ SicitT. When importen or agents Malay, Saraug-lurtmffl. The nests ot 

are unable to fill up a hiU of entry forwent of < a small, dark-coloured swallow or a greenish hue 
IhQ information as regards the quantities, qualt- on the back, a bluish one on the hroast and no 
ties, and valuesofth^ goods, they are allowed white mark; peculiar to the Indian islands 
to land the same provisionally under a bill of The esculent nest is found all over the Malay 
mghh which is a deelaiatiiHi to the effoct that and PhiUppiQe Archipelagos, on the Malabar 
they are wimoitt the neoesiaiy infonnarion. coast, and the Tenassenm Provinces But 
Sijir apirfoct entty roost ^ made within three Java and Bo rn eo seem to he their chief retort. 
dillP ly t ndeiwng on the bOl of sight a detcrip- The nests used by thn Chinese arej^ght 
lA tf tbfi imidqil. Oopdi aiakiotdp- priaoiiisUFfiifimJaitt tBspSip 
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coiii|ws«8iof amuciSagiaotiitu^ buiwlMil 

tlm cottAtituent {kuis are we have 90 ikceuiate 
haowtodns. EntanmUy they rcwmbie Ut»eoo>‘ 
cocKc 4 nhrove isbglaeii, and are of a white 
ceiour* indiaing to red; their thickness is little 
fieie than that of A eUm sftooii, «iid their weieht 
from. A Quarter to half an ounce* When nry 
they aie brittle and ariiikled ; the sire is little 
lar|[cr than a gooso^ys. 'fhone that are dry, 
edut%, and clean are die most valuable. Th^ 
areimehed m hubdtes, with rattans through 

iheof to preserve Ihcir shape. The most 
pan of the best Idad is sent to Pekin for the 
use of the court h e ChaneM consider the 
nests at a great stimulant and tonic. Tiie labour 
bestowed to make them fit for the table it said 
to be enormous. The sale of these articles b a 
moRO]^ with all the ^vermneuts in whose 
domtnioas they are found. It estimated that 
about 041,000 lbs I valued at dijssofooo^ are 
.inotisby seat away from the arcbtpelago, most 
of wbicn b brought to China. They are a'^iMtrted { 

^ the Chinese m^ket into three kinds, accord, 
log to their qualiucs, and the^cnmmim j^rice for 
biros*' aest> of the first sort at Canton is about 
#500 per iwcul, or pearly £t per lb, 

BlRMlNCUAM Wanes rOcr, Kurzf roaaren^ 

Du. Veerkranuty^ Da. i^tHkmmvarrr. Sw. , 

Fr. C//ffMaj//yrur, > degree of fire than they otherwise would dOt, 

It. Cilibi'nie//r. $p. OutHauil/fria, Port | It is very readily dtsNOlved in vinegar, and oom<> 
etoAtM Kus. AO>***^s.knf/r tonwH] are all , municaies a sacchantie taste to it ; it may also 


Blatik ZimS SasUla 


^ _ andr ^ouv$ra] are all 

sorts of toys in gold, itiWer, steel, biass, &c, ; 
buttons, buckles, dec., &c. 

Binm la the sea language, a oonvmtient 
place to moor a ship in, al»> a due distance ob< 


tore than andmonyi not being easily pnlveilmd 
in a moitar, ns that is. thou^ not ytelduij| to 
the hammer nor showit« the tUghtest sign of 
ductility. It b very eitsceptible of rust, and In 
itself b scarcely Mm<woas,y«| nuaed wiihcdhor 
metab it adds to ChetrsouoiOQS qualUy, at the 
same time that it renders them moth hrlUlO; 
these two properties depending in a greht 
measure rm the same principles. It b of a 
fine bright silver cdloOr, and of a remathahto 
structure^ being composed of »nu 1 l fiodm ot 
plates, dispersed irregularly amopgst one nih 
other. It gives evident tokens on trial of a 
sulphur contained m abundance in it, pad after 
the action of an acid, it exudeg a bttumitmtt| 
matter. It requires but an extremely smwl 
degree of fire to fuse, melting almost bemre any 
other metallic substance, and it b not fixed £• 
the fire, but evnpomtea with a very medenUo 
degree of heat. It very readily amalgamates 
with mercury, and has thb peculiar quality 
that, when mixed with other metals, in amalgm 
matiou with that body, though but in a vmy 
Miull quantity, it makes them run thinner, and 
occasions a great part of them to be earned 
through leather, in straining together ndth th« 
mercury. UbmutH causes the metals diat are 
difficult of fusion to melt with a much simUkr 
Tee of fire than they otherwise would dOt, 

1 very readily dtsNOlved in vinegar, and com- 


be disiiolvcd in the stronger acids, as the mrit 
of sea-sail, spirit of nitre, and aqua fords; from 
these solurions in the stronger acids it b emaly 
precipitated, and forms a fine white powdier 


served hy ships tying at auklior, or niider sail ; .tailed magbtery of bismuth, often utM as a 
and ann^r idace on board for a mess to put cosmetic. 


their chests, ^c., is called the birth of (hat raciis. 
Brrrjut, a sea teem, signifying any turn of 


II ti A ARAL, Nepauiese .sheep. 

!Ih %nu, an intoxicating drink used in the East 


jjrrrjut, a sea teem, signitymg any turn ot jih <iNU, an intoxicating dnnk used in the East 

the cabte about (he biti^ so that the cable may I Indies. It is obtained from the hemp pbmt. 
be let out by little and little ; and when a sliip , ]1 la( king IGer, Schttkeekwaree, 

2*. m mIsA SB S.iaft#l 4rW IvA KwAlAewtiS TIb« 


b stopped by a cable, she is said to be broitgbi , Du. Da. Shettvifrte^ ftwr 

an by a bitter. Also that end of the cable \ SAosrutrtnt Fr. A'etr (dk cnnAww/rrh It. ASrnp 
Which is wound about the bits is called the ifir HfpvrU*cnrf^t, 8p.iV>giwifrs»/Mfar,Foii. 
Htter hod of the cable. ^ ^ Nenro de iaf^alosX Showblaekii^. A fine 

BirygXH, in the salt-works, the brine remain- blocking may be mride in the foUowing manner, 
hm after the salt is concreted ; this they larlle } 'I'o four ounces of ivory black, add three ouRcet 
off, thaa the salt may be taken out of the pan, I of the coarsest su‘{ar, a tablC'Spoonfitl of sweat* 
and ^aftarwands put in again when King < oil, and a pint of Mn.sn beer; mix them tM 
further boiled, it yields m^rc vaft See .S \Lr, Black Lhai> Pi.scils fCer. BUyetUUt Po. 

[Get, yuden^h^ Du. yedentym, | Petiooijj^Hnen, Da fifyanit/eM/te, Sw. 

Thk. Sw jf/defiec^ • * -* 

As/tiitef iPorL As/ka/fe, 

Ktey ehmtkf^ Eat, AptheUlum 


is a tenadous mineral substance, or 
fossil body, not soluble iu water. Ihere are a 
gvfiait mimber of substances ranked under the 
geiwral head of bitnmens; as amber, amber- 
gri% iisnhoitttm, phisasphaluim, pit-coal, 
arimmalidtoh and ur, &c. See each under iU 

DiiSL iwiae, med in acoonsts co denote dupti- 
catm of Ibtto iw efacixmots. 

BkS^ Big#, or jftn^ acmnof Pagu, which li 
current them ftw haBa duesat. 

BmMtrPB c^* Fr. BAsmsa], * 

hlMApftiotal dr# hMiiM 


rt'A, Do. Jfdeniym, Petioatpennen, Da Biyetniepenne^ Sw. Bfyerlfe* 
A U. Wr/uf/u, Sp, /eunort Fr. Crayom neir*. It, ila/A mre. 
Rus. A Mi, Pol, .Sp. Lnpie Port. Ltt}it mem Riis, 

\hallum £itHUfm\herannechii, Bfeyczykl arc formed of 


YilacV lend alonog sawe/into stiiis, which ikt« 
fitted into a groove made in a p3ece of woiw, 
and aiiotlier slip of wood glued oswr thomj 
the softest wood, as cedar, is made dioico oL 
that cbe penrU may be tlie morn easily oot; 
and a part at one end, too short to be oon*» 
vantenuy used after the rest ts cut awny, it hA 
unfitted with the black load, that rimm «gy b* 
nowameefsoAiuat^a^modity. fiilfhqni 
is great worn fi»r ftaud in die * - 

pemoiMteii^tlytahe 
lead, whfeh they mw into 1 
InpoilOsOmTOQft ^ 
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JkACit Pgvpmlfu JMtmti G«f. Stktmmrn 
ft wftll4»ntfmi aiuiH dfttk bfttty or 
Ir^It havtitg ftii smoifttift puae«nt 

ft* ft Qomliffictit in cftMcming. The hcH 
i« tW ef Matfthar. which i* hurgely ImpoiW 
into Ikmhfty and te^exjiorted to Englafid* 
France^ thft IPenuan fttid Arftbiftft Oulfh* atid 
Cftlcattft. PepiMir i* also produced ia Siam, 
Miilftcca, Sumatra, and other iatandn of tlte 
Indian Archipelago. 

BLACiew4H>i>» the timVer of umcrent •pecics 
^ which in various parU of the 

Earn ladies. It i* brought to SomlMiy from 
the Mftiftbar coast, and u lately used in tlie 
iBftinifaettiTe of household furniture. Every 
locftUty ha* a amod that i* known by this name. 
Holtanpf^el aleoticm* that East Indian Elack* 
wood i* from the J)alherf$a Cati/aita, called 
Elenkwood tree by the £ngiUh> and Sit Sat l^ 
the native* on tne Malauar coast, w'here it 
grow* to an 'immense size. The wood of the 
trunk and the large braiirUes is extensively 
need for making Aittiiture ; it is heavy, sinking 
in water, close grained, of a greenish black 
colour, with lighter coloured veins running in 
vftiious directions, and takes n due polish. 

flkAoaRRS [iitr. J^tasfu, Du ff/aapiu, Da. 
BiarpTt Sw. Ja/ouvr, Fr. ret tits. It. Vescuhe^ 
Sp. Vejtgas, Port Bexi^s\ a tfdn nicm- 
brmseoia substance, found In several f^arts of 
Ml animal, used by painters for holding oil, &c., 
and also by druggisu and chemists for a variety 

StATO IGer. nnd Du. JT/fVeca, Da. A7iw* 
grf', Sw. Btader^ Fr. Lames, It. 

Jmme, Sp Hajas, Port. I*'piknt, Rtis. Kitakt. 
Pot. GlceBmue\ a thin piece of meul, extended 
either in length or breadth, beaten with a ham- 
mer, or cast iiuoa mould. It is said particu- 
larly of that of a sword, d.«t;ger, bayonet, 
or other ofiensive weapon that pneks or cuts. 
We also say the i^ade of a knife, the ii/ade of 
ft vftftor, to signify th.at pat t of those instru- 
ment* which AUt* or shaves. AH those sons 
dt Hades are of very fine-terapered steel, or at 
leant of iron very well sharpenesl The Hmies 
cHT Damascus and England are most valued, 
l^ose of Toledo arc highly esteemed. In 
England blades were at one time prohibited 
fiwm being exported. 

Blank is a piece of paper, at the bottom 
el which a person has signed his name, the 
rest being void. BUmks are commonly en- 
traatedin the hands of arbitraton or friend*, to 
he fihod up as they shall think proper, to cer- 

S aay dlspuca or law-suit A dian must 
roughly QSfUia of the honesty of those 
lie trust* with nich a blank. A Hank 
jfjMrr tf Memos i* one in which ft void nmee 
b IttA to be ftUed.tip with the name of tbe 
mrsoft who i» to act. A hUtsk mdmesement 
Oft HUs whoa one only writes his 

S on the back of it, Inavsiig: on empty space 
^at to write either ftfttevaer or « teeeipt. 
1 4S.ntip ft tern lifted todeftoteftii uvfoitu- 
In, tanoi of hftaiid« at iMteries, 


tt' 


SOaom. 


St AinciM, «s«eifatt » 1M ; MwlFcon- 
tnoniy made of white wool* end wvoughc lit a 
loom Uk« cloth : with this dwrienoe, thtt they 
are crossed hke serges. Whefl they amib firmp 
the loom, they are Sent to die fuller; and am 
they have bwa fulled and^ wdl deanod, they 
are napped with a fuller's teaxlft. fMwifcets 
made of sheim's wool are divided kale ecVenl 
sorts : of the need and bay wool she wkwet are 
made ; and nmrtow ones sff the mlddlnig and 
common sort. *l1iere are also blanket* laade 
with tbe hair of several aainmls ; ft* that of 
goats, dogs, and others. There j* a grant 
manufaetpry of blanket* near Whitney, in 
Oxibrdshire, &c. 

Blanquil, or Blanquillv, ft smaB ritver 
coin of Morocco, equal to aboot twopence ster- 
ling, 

ilLASTiNC, ft term used by miners Ter the 
tearing up rock* which lie jn their way, by the 
force of gunpowder. I n order to do this, a losig 
hole b» made in the rook, which being charged 
with giin[x)wclcr, i« filled up; a toifch-knle 
being left^ with a train or match to fire the 
charge. « 

Blocks [Ger. Bleeke, Fr. Ptmius], the name 
given on bo.trd ship for what are called puneys 
on laud. They are thick pieces of wood, some 
with three, four, or five shivers in them, through 
which alt the running ropes ran. Blocks, 
whether wngle or double, are distingiiiihed 
and called by the names of the ropes they 
carry, and the use* to which they are |hJt. 
Double blocks are usesd when there it occiuiott 
for much strength, because they will parchose 
with more ease than single blocks, though miidi 
slower. 

]lL0CK-AND-BLdcK » ft pbrase signilytiig 
that two block* meet in hauUn* any tack^ or 
haUiaid having such blocks bclonriug to riiem. 
BukJ»itnk is hung in a notch at the end of the 
davit It serve* to bale up the fiaketof the 
anchor at the ship's prow. SnmiiMiixk is a 
great block with a shiver in it, and a cut 
through one of its cheeks to receive nu»e reuti- 
ly a rope ; a* by this notch the middle part of 
a rope may be received into the block without 
passing it endwise. It is ccunmonly fkstened 
with a strap about the maift-mast dose to the 
upper-deck, and is chiefiy used for the fall of 
the WHiding tackle, whtcli in received into tids 
block and then brought to the oapstati. 

Block-tin, pure iinmixed tin of tlie best 
quality. 

Blood-sTonb [Ger. BinisUin, D»l ifAwf- 
siam. Da. Bladftemt, Sw. Bisdsien^ Fr. /V^a 
sangmm It .Vftft|gWrj>9ro, Sp. 

dVtwgiwVmfw, Fort, /W/tr jtfirgnweerfil, Ktt& 
Ktowsttdk, Pol.A’rtimTUKfA, Lnt. HisemdHias}, 
or the ia^is Hrmettaiiies^ is a mineral of a red- 
dish colour, hard, ponderous, with loftgpOiiitAd 
neevUes. Uht found among iron ora fti graat 
abundance. These stooes are to Im chowfi of 
tbe highfttt oo^, trith fine Who or 
and AS lateck Uke rinlAftW «s poraib^ • 

Blckhw. ft taaxs of iron after k«vrat,«iMj|ftB» 
(pwwf thefatt trawBttering:, filed Moi i ipFi * 



So 


S£JSTO}/^S DlCTtmAMY $£ COMMSXCM. 


BMing 3 Pt|Mur 


kMD Hkum from tmnint tmdt; tetMO, mA 
for foroinf thoplmikt and briftfimt them elOM 
together made wkh Imig 

and thick neadtt and etruck into the utierment 
bens of the ship* to save her sides hntisat; 
and rin^ used for briaking to the idankib 
and tmwe parts whereto are ihsteaed the 
breeches and ucktes of the guns. 

BoMaAsina* a name given to two sorts as 
stnflTs, the one of Stlk» and the other crpsasd Of 
cotton. 

Bomba V, Ppf*i*iemey ^ is one of the three 
great pnsddencies of lad». It is botinded on 
the north by the dominioas of the Guioowsr of 
Banaia and the Hotkar fidnily ; on the east by 
the possessions of Scindia and part of those of 
the Nisam : on the soedt by riie territories of 
, Madras and the Portuguese possessioav; and 
in thickness, htit west by Guzeral, the Arabian Sea, and the 
r three feet thick. | Gulf of Cambay, lu greatest kngth* in a 


^ fGer* i^mek Du. 

. Da. SxmA Sw. 

krmniUtndt It Corda 
Sph SMimm, TtUtK Port. Pa^^ 

>tariee/o or JHaArAsrvw* Bus. Pptdut» 4 tmmM 
Auom|ms. PoL Biiitla. tat Chari^ *m- 
is a ^tper not sued, and in which ink 
readily sinks ; it is used in books of accounts, 

4e&, in lieu of ssnd to absorb ink. It is also 
used by apothecaries ibr littering. .Sire Paver. 

Bl.m«a [Cer. Tkr»n, i^Uckinm. Du. 
rAnsaa, Da. and Sw. rr«a. It. 

Sfk €vms»t AuUe Port AMtie dc 

fdx*t Kus. SaU werwattmat, B'Vmmi. Lat. 

Ol0mm ^ucmewrlt the fat of whales and other 
laige sesr4DiinalS| of which is made train^l. . 

The hlubber is uie ade/t of the animal t it 
lies under the skin, and over the muscular 
flesh ; it is about six inches in thickness, hut 

about the under-lin it is two or three feet thick. I .mt. •» • 

The quantity yielded by a good^rixeU whale ' direction nearly from «outh>east to northeast* 
assountsiofroiaforty to eiglUy hundred weight, | is about 660 nules : its greatest breadth, from 
or even more. The use of the blubber to tlie « Oolpar, in the district ot Surat, to a point near 
flrii seems be partly to poise the body, and * Boothanpoor, on the Taptee, S40 mil^ Arms 
partly to keep off the water at some distance subject to the British Govemmeat. 87,6j[9sqiiare 
from the blood ; and thus it acts as cloditug miles. In proportion to its area this Premency 
to keep the fi&h warm. < has lire advantage of an extensive seaooaNt^ 

Bi.ux Cloth is largely made in SouthMm reaching from south to north, from near Via* 
India i «ad at Pemdteherry there is a manu* gorla, adjuiatng the Goa frontier, to Cambay, 
flicture of crmsidemble importance. at the head of the Gulf of the mme name, n 

Bn Aims IGer. f/rv/rr, Du. Bordtn^ Da. , distance of 480 milea iW. 11,093,518. 

JhvdeK Sw. JBrkder, It. AtJtt\ Sp. ( Dewghur.Geriah, JlygitrhRu|a|Mtr,Chout, Bom* 

Port. Tmttr, Rus. Pol J^esii. Xait. bay, liassem, 7 >amaun, Surat, Broach, Carwar, 

Axits, TVAafar], long pieces of timber, sawed and others. With the exception, however, or 
thin, for building, and several other puiiioses. that of Bombay, none of those can bo ai>» 
The trees of which boards are chiefly made, proached and quitted with safety while the 
ate the walnut, beech, oak, fir, pear-tree, ' south-west monMion prevaUs. dfa/fe ctvpt, 
and poplar. Dral boards are imported from ' Rice, baira, jowra, boriey, grain, kodroo, and 
hlemel, Norway, Narva, Stockholm, Ac. f some inferior grains. The native sugar cane 
BosntK, or Zmee Bohifins f Oer. SjUtirnkU/' , flourishes in some of the collectorates. la 
/nf, Du. JClixsm, Da. KmfiU^siokitf* Sw. « the Zellah of Poenah the cultivation of the 


TfWnudie, Sp. 

K(w/iuuMi\ a small pece 

theferrm of a cylinder, with a little border jut- produced generally in the noithem put of the 
ring out at each end, bored through to receive ; Presidency, and is extensively cultivated in the 
a small sm pivot It serves to spin with the . prurinccs of Guxerat. The great cotton>pro* 


si»nafeg«whwl, or to wind thread, worsted, 
hair, cotton, silk, gold, and silver. 


I, SUK, golo, 8UIU surer. 1 

In the mines of Peru a denomina- 

tkm given to the ttmots or bats of silver pro> 
cured there from the ore by the operation of 
Are the use of aquafortis. 

BoiSTims. In theses language small cushions, 
or bags filled with tarred canvas or mpe-yara, 

Ac., and placed under the shioiidf and stays to 
finriNsai their chafing against the trestle-trees, 
by the motion of themast, when the »bip rorics 

at sen. , 

B<I£T8. In a ship, are irrm pins, of which | ally the catechu, tlie 


ducing districts are tlie coliecionites of Dat- 


ing disi 

itelgaum, and Canara. Iliere are, or 
were lately, nearly 3,000,000 acm of this alapie 
under cultivation uirouji^out the Preridency. 
The other products are chiefly tobacco, ml, 
plants, and indigo. The pototo has been im> 
troduced successfully in the colleccoratef of 
Foonab and Kaira. The chief markets for tho 
root are Bombax, Poona, Dhocdti^ Anmogabad, 
Jaulna, and Uingolee. Timikr, Among tho 
trees found w the Bombay territories are the 
teak, Bombax acaciaa of various kiad% ospeei* 
laa Ittifelia or mhowa, 
oembkreiriiui 


jral sorts, according to their dif- the petalsof which, when dried, resemble 

femnt makes and uses. ' Such as dviw M*$, \ m appearance, and are largely consamod fiir 
nsoil so drife out others ; rqy dsffr, withkgsor food as well as for dtsriUaUoa, MamifiuOimt 
hstbs on Oachrido, to keep them fromflyuigoilt ! Unable to compete with Biitiidi good^ the oo^ 
of their hoiea; dfesufi Mu. which im dfeaMd t ton inaiiufeeturen of Siirat»4uid ihomi of slfltof 
rnithrivmiiwf hmwaemj^^rvM Mfs^ whUdt Booriwt»«^,oM 
hmm Omtnd^fmMivt feon dnv«miaie|«ovofyhtcfetmpertaaM, 





MMMTOinS PtenONABV OP CMmMHCS. 


BomtATt cu 

poftetuM^ md t 

«l IM 


BonlMor 


f A fea^ioft Af fi«it Uo - 1 
« dhiedt^oe In tbe IMdency 

MM .<!• MiV W rM«J MM* 


^riiCfMs, *S^; Jews, #a7|^: Afri^ *^4 J 
Ciunete^ 35S; nine^ 49*«e*; Brehmnit, 310,609 : 
Bu4dhutsi,8oaK;BheUB,sx,77s;Hii>dooe,5S3»974: 
ungiMit, I ; Mufsttlinani, <4AB8a ThetsUuod ; 
CM wbkh <Ae city stands extends iiwm north- 1 
esutt to south-west eight mites, with an average 
breadth of three, and landlocbs the harbour 
lytef between it and the auunlaad. Ann of 
Oto whad, about 19 square miles. TU Hat^ 
dswris a teige expanse of water, ooveiiog an 
area of 50 mare miles. It is rmrded as 
one of the saiest and most commodious in the 
Bast On tlte extremity of tlteklaad of Odaba 
cunds the lightboosej which. In ctear weather, 
may he seen at a distance of fifteen miles. 
Stretching south-west is a dimerous prong, one 
of a reef of rocks surrounding the point, and 
lying due east firoa Che lighthouse is a sunken 
rock, and also a hank called the middle-ground, 
whloi it is necessary to cleer^fore a vessel can 
proceed inwards. JDaekt. The rise and fall of 
the tide being considerable, capacious docks 
have been constructed, ui which shipping of the 


iiitkmemt A shipping-master, a deputy, an 
accountant, a inaster-attemiant, and a conser- 
vator of the p«>rt, with two assistants and 17 
pilots. Pori ants, a annas per ton of burden, 
and s anna per ton when shi^ enter with bal- 
. lost, PiUingo in and out iht hardour varies 
according to the season* Ships from 100 to 300 
tous are, charged in the fiur seaMn 50 rupees, 
and during w» monsoon 75 rupees . uiips from 
tcoo to tioo toiM, 90 nipws in the fair season, 
and 115 rupees aurmg the monsoon ; ships 1900 
to aooe tons, rupees in the fair season, and 

160 rupees during the monsoon. If a culot*s 
•ervices are dispensed with for the day after be 
has arrived on board, a fee of ao rupees it 
charged by the master-attendant. Comnum 
Before the civil war in America the trade of this 
port was extensive; but it felt far short of the 
proportions whicli it afterwards asstimed when 
the manufacturers of Lancashire turned their 
attenttoa to it, and demanded supplies of ooiton 
to keep riteir machmesy going. The demand 
for the staple induced the ryots to cover their 
lands with the cotton-tree; and as capital was 
foithconuttg abundantly, not alone from the 
middtemea, or what we may call the farmers’ i 
hankers, but Bom every European capitalist in 
Bombay, the quantities raiaed and exported 
were soon enormous, and every season risiog 


the more confident grew the planters and specu- 
lators, and the greater were the fadllttes to ob-" 
1^ advaneea, mther against crop or shipments. 
Moiiiay, dtttint this time, waa accnmulating at 
pm^tiiat ini iteverbatn known new 


Skmlimr 


their heads in ad direetieoi, and the shares of 
the old iosdtuttons rote to extraordinary figures, 
l*he fiact is, prosperity had come upon every- 
body so suddenly that no one knew exactly 
what to do with his money. The device of 
burying bags of gold mohuiX and rupees in the 
earth, as bew the favourite custom of the 
natives, was disregarded, as even the iyc| dis- 
covered that banking his cash at interest was a 
more profitable course than Putting it inte a 
hole. More banks were established, and amive 
finandal institutions floated; and when the 
fever for banking bad somewhat abated, com- 
panies were started to reclaim finom tne Sea 
every inch of ground that could be got al.la 
Back Bay and in the direction of Magason. 
The abundance of money enhanced macertady 
the cost of European manufhetures. The piece 
goods market was the one mainly affected. Im- 
porters indented so largely that, notwithstand- 
ing heavy tales daily, their go-downs were 
Gonstautly full of goods, and, as if they were 
convinced that their good fortune would fast for 
ever, they conrinued to order more piece goods. 
With the fall of Richmond, however, fell neariy; 
if not all, of the new financial companies, and 
the old banks, with but one or two excepwms 
were so sorely hit by the blow that for some 
tioie after shares were perfectly unsaleable. 
Indeed, burinesi for a short time was almost 
suspended, as the fitU of one sbtlUng per lb. 
in cotton at Uverpoed created such distmst as 
to cause the different manageis of the Banks fo 
decline business until instnictions from home 
reached them. Then it was the importers suf- 
fered ; the acceptances of their correqxuidents, 
which they were bound to meet, were maturing 
at home, while they (in Bombay) were unable 
either to effect sales of goods to the ttatxvn 
buyers or credits to the hunks. The conse- 
quence u'os that several of the laigest and most 
respectable of the import houses failed, in com- 
pany with a long list of merchants, bow Euro- 
pean and native. Since that year (1865), such 
9^ the extraordinary resources of the mereaii- 
Ule community in the island, trade hasuicnwsed 
rather than duninished, and it seems mbahte 
that, in the course of a fewttears moce,Bombay 
will become the commercial capital of the East, 
The foUowing figures wUi show the rate of 
progress of the import trade i-xSgo-r, value 
46.907,969; x8sr4. ;C6,70r,394; tSMu 
Ai 5 . 4 < 5 * 4 X 9 ; 

(the year of the panic), 406,659.368; 
^66, 430.086,14a; »86y, 4»9.37ai9«i 


4^476,046; 18^ 
The goods chiei 







mstoit's JttKrMJ^Axv oi^ cojk(siis»cA 




U»wtihentBnBCuIi;andltuitiliu» eHi|(ht to Iw in M« yMidMun, «r<iB tfv ImMI* 

iib flk ^i)Ai4«nidlc ccKmtitt^trade cari1«a 4 m cd oiiy other pmdn <m hi* JicMnt ; the ikhM , 

freot Kunracheea^tbMrejTtU to Cochin , but th» due to nnd by h{q|i ; thenmotiftlefhiios^pltixli* 
MjLe nlinost oenecs during the tonth>wen moit* tore ; and the pmftt and low tiial may feteo 
eoe»r which seu In aboot the middle of June ariMiu vpcai the diffierem artldee in wnkih he 
and closes early in October* Tht^x^ns are t deals. only metlwdof boofekieepteig wh^ 

«oilo»r which takes the lead ; nett opuifiif < hay been found capable of slfQirdiim every de» 
gra^ and jpolsts seeds, spices, sug^ ttlk.'dyes. urahle inibrmatton iscalled the itaian Method 
and a vartety of ndnor ertktea The vahie of t by dotible-entry. This mode it now lyraerised 
tMstmde wHl be understood fiom the following in most counung^houses of cstabitsked vegtH 





, A93»T70t3t^. ^ feuly deductbie from the science of algebra, 

Api>ate 4 including haber* whu n was lirought into {tdly, front AuUa. 


i teuly dedttctble from the science of algebra, 


daslmiy, candles, drugs and medicines, fruas , Tucas Pacioltts, who first taught it in Venice 
gums, metals, naval stores, nth, paints, pro- in 149$, was conversant with the discovs^et 
visums aod otlmelt^s stores, seeds, shells, spwee, of the Arabs on t hat subject Who was the ui- 
sugar and sugar;cattdy, timber, ftc , 71 per ventor. however, is a question which remains 
cent. Carpets, i^ece goods, flav inanuCsctures, to be uetermined* The Banians of India have 
grasp and other-cloths of China manufactuie, l>een in po^scsiion of bookkeeping by double- 


Moa per im ^ui ganon , ironi railway mate- them, Hut that 
ssats, lelegiMh stor^ 1 per tent they did the gi 

Th estt consist of the Agra Bank leUse, from the Greek*.'' 

(limited) ; Chartered Bank of India, AuMraha, i The mode of keeping books may be varied 
and China; Chartered Mtrdantile Bank 01 according to the peculiar nature of the burinesv 


ait of double-entry bookkeeping long amongst 
them, Hut that they otigmaUy received it, as 
they did the gieateth part 01 all their know^ 


sf faev^s aana^s|</.: r6 atitias»i rup«e«43^.; rncthwh but it h imperfect, a* it contains per- 
100,000 nipeca*8-s ]ac^/io,ooo; xoo lacs- i sonalar counts only. I’he leditvr kept on this 


raKtKU-^t musna-»i7 orjp grams troy ; '09152 otners, mit tt eammts no aciount 01 tne quan- 
tola W4 mushaw* s lank-'^ S4SS9 drachms avoir . titles m goods bought and sold, norof the stouk 
*37509 tob*^7a tank«=x seers* ti| ox, avoir ; 40 la hand. This mode of keeping books is best 
socT'sit mattnd- sS Ui ; so ynaunds’-sx khaiidt adapted to a retail business, m whioh the ami* 
wjdo U>. Lintal mttuufx, ^ jan*^! iuigU*~ ' cles sold are small and numerous, llie pibi- 
I inch: 4 muthi'rj inches; i2ang(i-r>i cipal books used by hhopkoepers are A day* 
Bk iutn of BilUhi*-..9 inches . 2 Big Hath'^^t > book and a ledger rscorus 


Metk or Ctthtt-^i$ incfae»; a nath«-i gaz or ^ every transACtum by which new debts are con- 
yniid''wifect ; 4 Hath^x danda or Unm*^ a > ards ; tracted or former ones discharged. The eiUvfOS 
I’M; mehrissmooo dander; t ios^4Dco yards, I may be made cither In the style of Dr. and Cr., 


I’M? Umhrissmooo dander; t ios^4Dco yards, j may be made cither In the <^ie of Dr. and 

yegaxt's-pA miles. ’as Joseph Kreitb Cr , George Brown l>r., or 

Iloiirot. A boad, or ohUgation, Is a deed < bought ofjfoseph Smith ana sold to Oeotg* 
wherein the obligor, or periton bound, Unds . Brown. The rule is this : the person who re- 
htiMS^Cktslietm^ tJcecuiors, and admitmtralors, I reives anyriung is llr„ and the pefsoa who 
to phy a cettsda sum of money, or do some give* or delivers anytlring is creditor. Thtts 
other act; and Mre is generaOy a condition , if yoy sell gooihi to anypemon on ereiiit, hqw 
added that, if he do perfonn such acL the obit- being the rnfivert U vr. for the vahiS, aad 
gatioa MU be void, or eUeimaaiain wit lotco ; | when he pay* ymi for thorn, he, b««ag the pur- 
ag iMifurmanoe Of covenants, standing 10 an Ison mho gives, is Cr. By the same rule tka 


«^t oa 
gad when 


pfSmpm sum or money wtth latereiih kmicb credit, he beif|g the driirwnfrt is Cr., and when 
Muktalaamif usuatly naif the sum spseffied yen pay him for them, be, hotag the miMr, 
hand, a, if/aAk, 340^ is Dr. The Av/grr cemtataf an aeeouat Ibr 

JBodkKkcryirai s the art of recording and slau every persiin of whom goods are bought or to 
jgf iMcasM tmi^Mons in meb « manger w'bdiQ goods are sold on credit, whers iheiuii- 
as 10 mtluhft kr the metchant and uadfl' e M for whieh he is aocoitntablo to yms, anil 





SMsrofins op comtspop. 


BodkkwgpIM 


OR ill* ilj^l liaad pace, in older to ahov the 
uMie of everv pet^a't «c«Ottttfc «t oiio uttw. 
Tite dlfl^rence between 1li» X>t. aoid Cr. «t4es 
h oilted tlifr ba!Ai»ee of xht iieooOBt Besides 
the ehove tn^ hooks ft ensh-book is geapMy 
Ibr enteiinff money received ftnd peid. 
wKee bill tfftosaotions are a hook of 

hiUs receivahie stnd Mftble will al50 be neOes« 
vary ft>r enterinj; huts received and bills ac- 
ceii^i "VV^hen these are nemtiated or paid, the 
nei^ns conoernedare then debited to or credited 
cai^ fiom the day>boo}c. jOivtctions /or\ 
Ifnlnftcfttg: Some shopkeepers 
Bftvo their ledg^etis mleo with two sets of money i 
cetimms on the same page ; the one for evtend- 
iag die turns of the Dr.* and the other for the 
sums of the Cr. Others* when the business is | 
extensive, keep two ledg^% one for the Drs. / 
or those to whom they sell, called the retail or | 
sales' ledger, and the other fortheCrs,or those 
W'boin they purchase, called the whole* 
sale or bought letter.. To post the ledger, first 
open an account lor every person occurring in 
Che dav-book, and allot such a space as you , 
may think sufficient for subsequent entries. 
Ibe titles of the accounts should be written ' 
in a haK-text hand, and entered in an index. { 
The titles of the accounts are entered alpha- 
berieally in the index : that is, personal ac> ; 
counts by the fiirst letter of the suruame, com- 
panies by the surname of the iimon who ; 
stands first in the firm, and es’ery other account | 
by the first letter of the first word When the 

neewmts have been indexed, debit or credit the , 
person for the amount as stated in the day* i 
book i that is, write the day of the ent^ on the 
margin, and wiy TV Coo^f or Cnsk, or By Cwdr 
or Cash f as the catc may be ; inset i in the folio 
cohimn the page of the day-book from which . 
you are posting, and the sum in the money | 
column. When the space allotted for any 
person's account is filled up, it must be trans- 
ferred to another folio. Either the sum or the j 
difference of tlte two sides miy be inserted in i 
the new fulto. In order to strike a general \ 
balance, take the difference of every account 
nod collect into one sum the several balances 
due to you . to uhich add the ca»h in hand 
from the ca’di-hook, and the value of the goods 
taken by an inventory. From this sum deduct 
the amount of the several balances owing by 
you* and the dificrence will be your net stock, 
or the clear value of your property. This 
compared with your former stocle, will show 
the gain or toss on the business since last! 
bala^ I 

&0KKftBp|Kd w Douftta Emtry : KUmm* 
iasy frincihirs and nr/irr.~l'he method of 
bowkeeplng by double epUy n founded 'on 
vhry generm prviciples, and is the most certain 
in ns tofiehRioni. By it forevory sum entered 
op the Dr. atde of any acopunt the same sum 
mubt be earrted to the Cr. side of other ac- 
eotmta; find it fbnotm from this that an error 

iwbii |Nwpafly gxhdrits ini^ frkwM? 




and concise paint of view fidt.cmly the debts 
due to or by the osmpr as p mgUt entry, but 
the amount of the cash and laUa, the amonnt 
of the purchases and sales, the value of dm 
quantity on hand, and the gam pr loss pu siadi 
articles or on the whole. This method of 
bookkeeping is therefore. bd$t adapted to ex* 
tensive and complicated business. The sfiat* 
ter which a merenaitt's books sbould umtafn is 
as follows:— /^/rxf Thedbbto owmg to him 
and those which he owes to otbera SettMfy* 
The goods and other property belowdi^ to 
him at the commencement of the books ; the 
ainmint sold or otherwise disposed of; and the 


quantity and value st'dl on hand, tmrdfy* 
llU stodc or capital at commencement ; tiie 
I profits he has acquired or the losses sustained, 

I and tlie amount of bis present stock. Dav- 
I BOOK AND $uasi»iARV BooKft. Xktgdfeek : 

I Tills book record.^ the sales or disposal of tueh 
goods as the merchant has <m hie own afflcomif, 
and any other transaction which cannot with 
propriety be entered ip any of the rest of th* 
books. Sometimes the day-book contains the 
amount of the several purchases, and afro of 
the shipments, with a reference to the iuvnieO' 
book^ for particulars. Some accountants enter 
also in the day-beok the sales on coosigumtats 
as they are made ; and at the end of the momK 
I when the sales are finished ctu^ axe collected 
laud transcribed inta the sat^book. The 
I traiisartions of each day are recorded in this 
book as they occur, the articles sepeurated from 
I each other by a line, and each daycomirmneed 
I by the insertion of the date in a oonsmcuniis 
fti inner. Care must be taken that the entries 
in the day-book are correct before they am 
ja<im.i!iaca. or the error will seoessarily go 
through all the books. The style of entry 
I should be concise but not ambiguwi, exjdana- 
tory but not verbose. The Invoke Sao* eon- 
tains the particulars of goods purchased. It is 
usually made of blue cartridge paper, on 
f which the original invoices are poked whan 
I checked. Sometimes this book is dispensed 
|wuh by having the original papem filed tfp^ 
and only the seller's name, date, and amoimt 
of the purchase entered in the day-book, 
^hifitnent Book or invoice book outwards : 
Here are entered goods as they are seat off, 
either in cdiisequeuce of orders from the |?emon 
' or company to whom ^ey are addves^ or 
consigned wr aale. Tfir Aecouni Saks Bofk s 
Here am entered the mlea of goods coneignd^^, 
and the charges thereon, ns cuotoma duticn, 
warehousing) Iniurai^ commission, brukemge 
guarantee 


. insurance, 
iti„ with tl 


wu., w«i« imi nec pmooeua nicia«» 
tamed. It is necessary that this book tfiiunll 
contain the accounts sales correedy in tM Im« 
in which they are rendered to cotiesMdiatx, 
TAeCoik On the leMiand 


pahh ThiO bonk exmbles the catfa-leeefirir uto 
cbedk the money on h^d «a qfrea a» htt 

&vn!»t‘£Ss,T<st&e 





jsBSWirs pJct?0JMJir ob commsmcs. 


SoMdcaaipUig 




€M& noBCh ihft vegir. T^§ BtQ Ssttk: 
tn one pare of tliis book am entered all MU» 
nMh the meichant receive!, and in the other 
all failto which he^ants oraceqit!. Ills ruled 
with a number ot columns for the diflbretit 
danse! of the Inlls : as the date when received 
or accepted, on whom drawn, or to whom 
Cnmted ; when and where payable ; the sum 
of the but and the Btnmi, that is whether paid, 
discounted, or protested These book& when 
no others are kept, contain the materials firom 
which the journal and ledger are composed, and, 
ihemfere, should he kept with the greater pre- 
dsioa and accuracy, and every calculation in 
aim should be efxanuned before it Is joumal- 
taod and posted ; (or a mistake in any of them 
iMm, of course, run through the joumal and 

next hook to be c onsidered is the t*eigtr^ 
hecabse thoo]^ the y&ttnukl comes before it 
2 b the order or writing, ttis necessary to afford 
some idea erf* the nature of the Led^r^ and of 
Sheparticalan it contains, before the reasons 
of the different modes of joumaliring can be 
easity comprehended. The Lbdcbk collects 
together artides of the same kind under their 
nSpeetive heads, and for this purpose it is 
dhmd into sevend accounts, the Dr. and Cr. 
of each bring opposite. Accounts in the ledger 
am of three kinds. Tvnx^ pertmctl attowBU^ 
which are opened with iny person or company 
with whom there may he any dealings on 
cmdit If ihe balance of the year be on the \ 
Dr, tidettshows what these persons are indebt* 
ed to you ; if it be on the Cr. side, what you 
owe to them. Secondly, Beai accounts, or { 
•cemmts of property of whatever kind, vis., 
cash, goods, ships, nouses, lands, sham in < 
public eouqmides. Government securiries, Ac. 
lllc os^ wceount contains on the Dr. side ; 
the sum of money we receit^ and on the Cr. 

the money we iwy. The balance shows | 
fim carii on hand. Goods contains on the Dr. i 
thu amdUnt of the purchases and all charges, 
on the Cr. the sales and other returns. The 
Ae/emnr, after vriulng the quantity on hand, b 
pla^ on the Cr. side, and shows the gain or 
Im In general, accounts pf propertisa con* 
ftiui OB ^ Dr, the value of the moperty, ex- 

iuUI out on them : on the Cr« the sales, 
nv advMttages arbing from theni, such as 
Mgtits,iwnt!,ortbelike. The haiaoce b the 
grin or leia when the value of the property 
or subject on hand budded to the Cr. Thirdly, 
or accounts, which are 

nU a^ as are neither personal nor tori, and 
mb Imnodneed to exhibit the result of both. 
Tkoynre denomioated Stock, Profit and loti^ 
Bad sttfafidbry accounts and balance. ^ I 
$^ 9 ek account is the represenutioo of the 
gtet^dwf^s estate^ and exhibits a general view 
nfibidiWtttiykd disposition of all the pro* 
pofiyia Ida powessioii at the Goammtmtfiicm 

‘ttffWMf ®y fiBB a 100 0000090 | 

dkawf thuauMmm cd what b woi^ ortma ] 
AtHwdMbi 


cdftie hooks, tlMPi^lmmg added to or bn 
deducted from, anil show ib actual aaieimt 
mtd hti account coatrias on nua sid< 
every article t^jaasB, and on the other ever} 
aitide Off Joss, the halaiiee shows the netgab 
or toss, which b ttanffSened to stock arhen th< 
account is dosed, hlamr of Che items oocui 
during Che progreM of the trade, but the 
generality are cdlected from the real aocouati 
when the booksarebabneed. To shorten and 
methodise riib matter several subaidiary 
accounts are used, such as the foUowing^— 
Ckargts: On the Dr. are entered all expeiBes 
paid or incurred on the business which do not 
belong to any patticuhir aceouat ; on the Cr. 
usually the sums charged to oorretoondeirt! 
for pottages, warehousinfl^ &c. For con* 
veoienc& sometimes this aooount b first de- 
bited with the charges on empmenu, and then 
credited for the same. Initrtstz On Itie Dr. 
all sums paid or incurred by us for interest 
or discount on bills or accounts in receiving a 
settlement ; on the Cr. side the sums for interest 
or dbcount allowed. On the 

Cr. are the sums received as an allowance for 
the trouble of transacting business for others. 
It is not usual to have entries on theDr. ; and 
if there be any it must be commission we own 
to others : for instance, bankers on whom bills 
are drawn and who charge commbfion. /a- 
ntrancB b made Dr. for the sums insured with 
others ; and Cr. when these toms am charged 
to the respective accounts on which th^ asa 
due. Theseor other aocounts may be used at 
discretion, according to the nature of the busi* 
ness for which the books are kept. 
account it insUtuied at the dosing of the books 
for the some purpose as thst of Stock at the 
opening of them, vis., to show the exset state 
and disposition of the property in trade on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the debu wkK 
which that projmrty b chargeable ; the differ- 
ence between the two rides of ihb acooimt 
will be the net amount of the estate of the 
merchant; and as the batatice of dm Stm ac- 
count after the addition of the profit or the 
dednction of the loss shows what ought to ba 
the amount of the property, the balsneu of 
Stock account must be the same at that of 
Balance account ; and for the purpose of dos- 
ing the books, th^ are balanced by tiaasfot*- 
ring the balance of the one to the other. 

Tkt yaurtud b a fair reoeidof ailthe trans* 
aetfont of a house of buriness compiled frOm 
the day-book and the subsidiary books, in such 
a manner as to show to what accounts they 
are entered in the ledger. To make a jotama! 
entry it b necessary to conrider towilataO* 
eounts mthe ledger the item will requim to bo 
placed both on the Dr. and Cr. sides. In all 
cases the followsng rules wilt apply t-Hs) Fer* 
soaal accounts* Thepersontowhomattyarti- 
de b delivered on creeUtisi-pr, Thepansii 
fr<M whom any attielels tootnvtd ottofo^t b 
—Or. (s)IUalaqMuatt. Every article ht ‘ 
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_ .sri|ir« AKi> BALAKcma th» Lsix^bk.*- 
Tbs itrst ibintg to be done m die ledger is to 
allot % peoptt space asch a<^nt Tbe 
accouAti nay be either opeoeo in the same 
order that they occur in the journal or ac- 
counts of the same bind may be placed to- 
ndier«Hh« personal accounts in one part of 
me ledger, and the real accounts in another. 
The accounts of stock and profit and loss are 
generally placed at the beginning. The room 
Which each nrill require cannot be exactly 
known, but must be coni«ctuted from the 
number of transactions that are likely to fol- 
low. In posting the ledger, proceed by the 
fdlowing direcmns.-^Firat, Mt. for iheBr. 
of the Toumal fx>st in the index, under tbe 
proper letter, and this direcuyou to the iblio 
of the I^edger where the account 1% if it be 
already opened ; if not, you must allot a space 
for It, write tbe title, and enter it in the index. 
Then, enter the artide on the left hand side of 
the accotfot under the title, by writing the date 
on the margin, and the name of the creditor on 
the line, with the word To prefixed, and a 
^lort narration of the transaction annexecL and 
inserting the sum in the money column. Then 
turn to the account of the creditor of tbe 
loumal post t then enter the item on the right- 
hand side, prefixing tbe word to the name 
of the Dr. This being done, turn to the 
jonraal and mark on the margin the numbers of 
the folios to which the item is posted. The 
figures which pwnt out the reference to tbe 
Dr. and Cr. folios in the ledger should be sepa- 
rated hy a line ; for example, if the Dr. entry 
is on the third folio, and the Cr. entry on the 
fifth, the reference is marked i. These figures 
show how far the posting is advanced, and are 
usCfill in comparing the books. An item in 
tha ledger is generally comprehended in one 
Una. The desctiption should be as full at can 
ha contained within that limit If it cannot be 
desetibed completely, the journal is referred to 
fiov fhnher particulars. In complex posts, there 
can seldom be any description annexed to the 
single Dr. or Cr. The entry ts geneially To 
or By Sumtnot, When the space 
allotted for an account ip the ledger is ailed 
up. the account must be transferred fOaaother 
fbltot for this purpose write on both sides of 
the account, opposite where the sums will be 
pkieed when the account tt added, Ttrtnrforrod 
4ofoi, and insert the foUo where the ac- 
count is <^ned anew. Then, after writing 
the title of the Nm AtcmmK and entering the 
MW folio in the Index, write on tbe Dr. To 
AmfiMfi hr^rtgki JtvmjMHo and on the 
Cr» By AfmwU from folio in- 

SIAtiiuf im Mch side the foup where the account 
WM imt opaaed. Tha^tiims of an nCcoimt 
ttMlfovied ihottld be left blank tIU the books 
gweeiWpaiadiataaeiforto of the entries 
WsnooMiiooanauerattenintheatt^ Errors 
edtlidi "$)» dhtooeaved befoig the sums of ac - 1 
Mmsafaeamup maybocompetedby drawhag 




aline lightly through then^ so that thaa. 
writing may still be legihte, W whSeh UwiUbe 
evident the books have j^heefi vkla^ for 
any fraudulent purpose. Or,iftoetamUafum 
tm entered, a second entry may he made for 
the deficiency. If anitem ba omted If mast 
not be interlined, but posted, as soon as dis- 
covered, under tbe last ttemu 
Having posted into the ledger all dm items 
In the journal, before yott dose the acootmts it 
is proper to make a Trial Balance^ in order 
to test the accuracy of the postsiig, Fpr this 
purpose add the Dr. side of every accOsmt, and 
place the sums on a sheet of paser ruled with 
money columns. Then treat the Cr. side in 
the same maanen and add the sums on the 
balance sheet If tbe totals of both sides are 
equal, u is presumed that the books are i^t ; 
if they differ, there is certainly some ndstake. 
And as the total amount of the journal is equal 
to that of either of the sides of the ledger, it 
follows that if either of the tides agrees tlm- 
witb, the error, if there be Okie, must be on the 
other. Or if neither of tbe tides agrpt w^ 
the amount of the journal, the differem be- 
tween each of them and the journal will show 
how much of the error lies on either dde— the 
knowledge of which frei|umiUy tends to Shorten 
the labour of re-examining the books, as it may 
be necessary only to examine the posting of 
one side of the ledger. When both ddes of 
the trial balanco sheet agree, proceed to make 
the actual Balance. Prepare two sheets of 
paper ruled with money columns, in the foorm 
of Dr. and Cr. ; write Profit and Lom as the 
title of tbe first, and Ba/aace as tbe title 
of the second. Then, leaving the aooouots ef 
Stock and^ Profit and Loss open dll tbe last, 
take the difference of every account in the lol- 
lowing manner;— la tbe CotokAecomi enter 
the difference, which is the cash in hand ea 
the Dr. side of the new Balance-sheet. In 
Ptrtonal Accouatt^ enter the difference, whick 
is the debt owing to you, or by you, on the 
proper side of the Baiaoce-sheet ; inat ii^ if 
the Dr. be greatest, enter the difference on Um 
Dr. side ; emt if the Cr. be greatest, lae con- 
crary. In JSiVfr RtcovtnAUf enter the diflh- 
rence, which is tbe bills on hnsd. on the Dr. 
side of the Balance-sheet. \a BiU$ PotymUt^ 
enter the differenciu which is the sum owuig in 
accepted bills, on the Cr. aide of the Balance^ 
sheet. In Coodr or other property, if the 
whole be on band, enter the amount oft the Dr. 
side of tbe Balance-sheet. Jf all be sold, and 
the Cr. side of tbe account be greatest, enter 
the difference, which is gain, to the Cr. side of 
the Profit and Loss Sheet ; but if the Dr. dbie 
he greatest, the difference Is losS^ and is en- 
tered Oft the Dr. side. If part be oa band, 
enter the value of it (as estimated at cost or at 
the current prices) to the Dr. side of the 
t ; and dien ascertain the gala or 


„ 1 on the pan sold, which enter on themnsimr 
side of the Ikefit and Loss Sheet in nq. 
coam of ooftsigMments, when no iwtmAh haws 
betmpkndkh rim anmiinkwhiifo stands ns 
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Aft Dr. Oft Aft Dr. lidft of thft Bo1oiic«-tti««|. 
Ifmnneoo lift wode^ood Ibo ftopooot credilfed 
^ tikoOKo^s dfiho ftkfes, vOMP tlw 8ftUi or 
IftK CM^ Or. or Dr. side of thft Proiit axid 
SlMot ftfioordtOig!7* lio ftBcoimti suV 
•Sdiorar A Z^rqA o»d toso-HMi A «s duoM 
insMt, oiftnoussioRi ituniraiieft. «mi 

dioetftnoe oo tl^porooerside of Ae l^rofit and 


TiiliOlfIrinflyliilt 


oiopiioeykdSftii^^ WlMBMfteooi^ 

to be setjOed, fuilief & ^ or 
lit tb« Ibok* io whtob Aft 

mzjt k exm^. If ft imvtuil $»$mm lo 
made, iiis j)lfte«d under Ae loeottoc iftd aK* 

inaoe* tawf ore soorfiy exiottSc!a)i oad fMpr 
sum subtfftcted. tn jMng Out oft ftoeoM 


Loss SbeoL you bay*. |o AismaftOer. or|;oodsfof»ariyflold*itisftiA^«m toMUNfbiii 

ooTlacted af! Ac Mancet, add wft Profit atM only Aft date andium ofeftcb iftvcdoftr a»d rmlr 
Loss Sbeei;, toclMdiac Ae tuma erliidi stand at for oanicutnie to Ac aeoount yilM wk# acftt 


Sboei^ Aft tuma crliiA stand at 

Aat acoouat in A« ledger. Ttkedifferencie 1 $ 
tbe net fain or loss; to this add Ae d>fi^noe 
of Ae Imcfc Account, and Ac sum exhifaiti 
your net stock or cainial, and whicK wiU oorro- 
■po^ nM the difierence of Ae BaUnce>sfaeftL 
fr Ae books ba>'e been correcttyposted, and 
Ae badiaces esacUy collected. The Balance 
Aceottst oootainson Ae Dr. tVe caA on hand, 
tbe raittft «r the goads or other property whi A 
bdoni^ A }0«. and all debts to you. The Or. 
contains the a4ms you owe m open aocouftks 
andmaCcetAibiOs. The dtflereace of balance, 
thereforCi exhibits your net ca{Hta] at present. 
Tbe Stock Acscouiit comaincd your effects and 
debts at the conuaencement of Ae books; 
Aerefore, Ac differenoe Aowsyoor net capital 
>t that tune ; and when your mofiu are added, 
or lossoi stibtracted from this som, st will^ of 
cotnse, also Aoir your nee stock or capital. 
Hence, Aw proof of Book*keeping by Double 
Bnisy ooaaisU of two methodi* oiascertamuig 
arhat you ate worA : the one from a view ei 
ymtr nrftsent effects and debu ; the other from 
ymsr lormer Stock, allowance being made for 
your profits and losses; and both will corre- 
spemd, if the books be correct. 

Tbe hahmoe being stmek, your next work is 
W dose the books. The most regubr is by 
inserting Aw Allow mg articles in Ae journal, 
and posttag A«m in the usual manner to Ae 
ledger. (isLl Lgulfr, (pSumdrin 

/0r im ow iktfifUmHngaccotmii. The par^ 
tsculars aretaken from the Dr. of the Profit and 
L^ Sheet. <snd ) Snmdpieg Dr. to /bspff 
muf §H ike fpifitwittg oeceunU, 

The jeartlcum ate taken from the Cr. of the 


wtA Ae goods at Ae time of puiehaw; tmut 
called a general aeoeuBt. ViA propriety. Aft 
word Dr. AeuM beanneaed A Ae’purdhiser^e 
name : but, out of courtesy, it is usikat eitlmr A 
annex or prefift it t» the sener*s namfe IMd 
sometimes it is ondttad attogeAer. Tbe fiA 
lowing are examples:.- 

ilfewcdrrfrr, 31 Oeteker^, tfiyt , 
Messrs. John Robtaeon A Co* 

Bought of Wttliam Graham Bt Soeu 

• «r ^ 

to Bundles Water Tsrist Mo. «u 95 o 0 
r5 f* •> w #4 • • 4t ft ft 


45 Bundles. 

Terms sf per Cent Cash, 


£B 6 ft ft 


sag to am. fsth.) Swfuiriei Dr, u Balamee* 
^emi/ertMU tfm h tue, Tbe particulars 
of Ais and Ae former are tAen from the rci* 
apacAm sides of the Balance-sheet (5th.) 
JPhi/!f4itut tett Dr ie Stock Jer ntigmini or 


JP^temd Doti Dr ie Stock Jer migmiM; er \ 
Stock Dk to DrtBt etfut Zmjir net Dote, | 
(AK) Mame Aetenni Dr, to Stock for \ 


General Account and Acknowledgment 

Messrs. John Robinson. Dfet 

To William Graham & $oa. 

*871. 

Oct 31. To amount of Zavoice £ 4* A 

readert’d 66 o ft 

By Cash. 

November a/yi , 

Wiitum Graham & Soa. 

Tnvotce (SAippIng Trade) Is an aoeouM ol 
goods sent abroad either in ootlsequenoe of aft 
order from Ae person to whom Awy are sea^ 
and at hit riA, or consigned to Kim forsalftat 
the risk of Ae owner. The title .or ptftam^ 
contain! the name of tbe vesael and of thft 
matter, place of desiinatton, and the name eg 
the person 10 whom tbe goods am seat, and it 
whose risk. An acemmt is nest ghren of the 
quantity a^ value of A« goods, with thft 
marks displayed on tlie margui. Thft chaiM 
of shinphtg are added to the cost of Aegsi^ 
and if Aere is commission due for aattmssimr 


Net Stock, 

hemiee (Home Trade) is a note of the tpian* 
Ay and value of goods sold, whlA is delrvemd 
Ift thft pumhaser by the tener, along with the 
goft^ br sent to bun by post. When Aft ft!- 
iMMrtW fs » ftODvwf ftftods wdd at tbe timiL i»* 

^Sm ^ 

bft At mmds s(» 4 at period, mAftlt 

Tejom ktCfh Pf* When Ae goods am SftM 
atftneAMft, AftiMftJiA date Aft 

lopoTAft ftftoiimtsffiKfi, A«dijas»«iitA^ 


P^ft who ships the goods, 1^ <^es a imall 
allowanoe c m Ac s um iftsu md. &a ai«iplie>^ 

Book kf Cknttee 0 / 

merchaiits kept a book of m kihd. It U 
paged and denned to abbi^te Aft 
beok.^ It eemtsias paiAmtar Arnfm eitgftm 
and riAs at tea, Su A as oiiHftgft, wbariiML 
emtiiMiei Aright, ciMtotet ^ i^pAgftgftftm 

ffOt Aft pfttty okA bftnkt 






OMBtON^S DICTiOmJftY Cf COMU£XCB. 

BooU0dpi2ig. 


«> 


ImtuttiM ot Com Sifii't'vb OH Boam) ths Waimbk Caitui* Johk Kaatbi^ 

rot Pott Mj o» Account am» ILisk op Mtsstt. OtAtf Ic Co*, vniciul, 

^ ti ^ $% 

sOtse!s,eontAtniiig«ach5doc,cl)«el(ei^ at sor, perdot 0 » %o o 

Cost of 5 Ciuiec, at tacb. f to o 

$000 

4 Batc)t« contalttiag «ach.it pi«ce« negro Uanleetlngi at s^r. per piece 57 ye o 

Canvas and rope * 196 

S9 * <» 

1 Bale, eontaiiimg vo pieces Idcached Bussia sheeting, at 75^. per piece 37 lo o 

^ Packing and canvas o S p 

37 *8 9 

9 Cates checked and striped Holtandt as per Invoice enclosed « . . * >93 >4 3 

I lioaesKegro Jackets • ,, .. tif 9 to 

5 Btles Coarse WooUenSf Siopst &a •• •• see o o 

• lips 17 4 

Chayges. 

Cartage, Lighterage, and Wharfage 3 17 6 

Litis ^ Ladmg and Shipping Cliarge^ 4 o o 

Insunmce on at Z(f per Cent. Policy Commisston, k par 

Cent. 54 a 

Commission on ;C70o or io<f. at a| per Cent 17 to o 

- •— 80 4 8 

t)ue to November, *7t 77a a o 

£. and O. E. Match 31— Octol.r, 1871 

WiUism Graham & Son. 

Airovttr Sai.r is an account of goodv sold on commission, and drawn out by the agods to 
athom they were consigned to be sent to the owner of the goods. It contains the quanuiy 
and value of the goods sold, the charges on the sates commission, &c. Evam}>!e 

Account sales of too pieces linen, per Rob Roy, on Account of Messrs. John Ruinnsoa & Co. 

1871 a «f. Z ** rf. 

Oct eo. 100 pieces. No. x, an pieces @ 9$ 9 .... si 15 o ^ 

„ s, IS ,# S4 6 .... x8 7 6 

„ 3, as » ab 9 4... 33 8 9 

t« 4**7 >1 «8 3 .... ^4 o 3 

*f 5»a3 »f 3'> 6 33 » ^ 

— ;Cx34 *3 o 

xoo pieces. 

^ 30. too pieces. No C, 25 pieces 0 27 9 .... 34 23 9 

»» 7» 30 *• 30 <» •••• 45 *5 o 

f» «» tS »f 3» 9 .... ai tC 3 

f> 9» 30 t> 3» 0 .... 47 5 o 

151 to o 

too pieces. 

- jCaS6 3 o 

Chaiges. 

IVtight and landing chatges A7 3 9 

Cartage and sditfiiage at tanding o 10 to 

Wbanoge and watthouse rent * o 15 8 

iMUfaiice, postage, fto. ® f | 

CkinnusAOiiaika guarantee, 5 per cent. .14 7 8 

S3 St o 

tWHeiSfV. Joim Bebiiisoii & Co., for net proceeds £96* ta o 

, ^ ^ Lotalon, M Kpvemhttr, 187L 

*' *A. B« 
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E.aiHiO. £. 

London, 30 th June, zStt. 

(Signed) Wilfon, Robinf on ft Ok 


Books amd ths Book Tkaps, tte Pvti- 

lltIftWCk 

BooLCAfKA. certam varieties of the Mach 
blue<«if)ed simng, groarn near the Sea of Azof, 
are cAlled hy ibis name* 

Booloo, the name for gum or pitch m the 
Faeifie fsbuKls. 

Bookjooicb, giass beads used ja Abytsiaiaas 
small money. 

Bookka, Greassian felt 
B908aA't,rag or carpet in Arabic. 

SkKiTjEV, a of Dacca muslin, white and 

**Slooc ^SaSln ^ quantities. 

BpQinif, a oMume load of baise niada In 

Bokax tG«e.» Da.. Sw., Fr., and Laao, 
JImt. IkL JPanut it S^tracft JUrw^ 


and Port Rus Pol. 

B»rak 9 \ is used as a flue for metals, and eaters 
into the oompoutton of some of the coloured 
glass pastes made in imitation of gems ; but its 
greatest use » to facilitate the aoiaentig of the 
more precfous metils. It is enptoyca also as 
a flux by nunerafogisU in assaying the 
peittes of minerals Inr the blow pipe^ it is 
brought to us from the East Indies, in great 
masses, composed partly of lacgo crystals, but 
chiefly of smaller ones, partly white and partly 
green, joined together by a giuaiy yeUow 
substance intermingled with sand, small ateftH^ 
and other impoiiUes. The purer crystala, a»» 
I posed to the Are, melt mto a gkasy hind of 
1 substance (of somewbat more ihan half thdt 
i former weight), which l^swyertheUHHi, ablnhte ha 
uaier. Tlie rough or Mtive ftwtaw, eaUad hf 
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or whidi aiofilfiot * 
ktn4 of nitre used for «f»ldetink gdk), rhoutd be 
chofteii m firm end ootid fdoces of o gteesMh 
cotour, &ttv to the toucht and of the magt rank 
etndit. 

BoenADiLto, a dooble*(toerered teffetjr es- 
teemed in Stiain. 

Boroat or BoROfirrr, a eery nanw kind 
of stuft manufactured in aeveral parts of 
5Wkey. 

BoRSBMKALts^ ati exchange hall on the 
Continent, where merehants meet to transact 
bnsiness. 

Bo&WAttt a silk bankercbter made in Bagdad. 

BoarHORtm, in getwraphy, a narrow strait 
or arm of the sea. The nibrd is prmcipaUy 
a^ied to two places, vis . the of 

Tnraee, now usually called the straits of 
Caattantinople ; and the Cimmerian or Scy- 
tMan SoBpXmSt now called the straiu of 
Xat^ or Kiderlen. 

Botarca, a substance made at Tonis from 
the spawn of a dsh found on the coasts of the 
Meditennaean, not unlike a mullet 

BotTLEa tOer. BoutfilUn^ Du. Bo/MSf Da. 
and Sw. BeuU^Ut^ Fr. BouieiUes\ ste Gla^. 

Bottom, in navigation, is used to denote as 
well the elmnnel or rivers and harbours, as the 
body or hull of a ship ; thus in the former sense, 
we say a mavelly bottom, clayey bottom, sandy 
bottom, &c. ; and in the latter .sense, alluding 
Co the State tu whose service the vessel is, a 
Brittdt bottonu a Danish bottom, a Dutch 
bottom, &c. BysUtute, certain commodities 
imported in foreign bottoms pay a duty, called 
net^ customs, over and above what they are 
liable to If imported in British bottoms. 

BorroMXY, a marine contract, for the bor- 
rowhlg of money upon the keel or bottom of a 
ship ; that is. when the master of a ship binds 
the ship Itself, that if the money be not paid by 
the Ctme appointed, the creditor sh.^!! have the 
ship. *‘The instrament by which this is 
OliTected is sometimes in the shape of a deed 
poll, and is then called a bottomry bill, some- 
tiaies in that of a bond ; but whatever be its 
•form, the contract should be clearly set out In 
It. Bills of exchange drawn by the master on 
the owner, chough accompanied with* a verbal 
engagement chat the ship shall be liable, can- 
ittit he considered instrulnenu of hypotheca- 
thm.” 

Bovksok, also called Ists ox i.a Bbonion, 
an island in the Indian Ocean, 4 ^ miles £. 
from Madaimracar. and 90 miles $.W. from 
Maorttius. situated between so* 50 ' and a 8 * 
04 ' S. lat Afta about 000 sq. miles ; A*/, 
esttmated at eemooo. Chief town and poit, 
$t, Denis. The island consists of two volcanic 
’moontaiiu of tmoqual Kebht^ The interior 
ecmacste mainly of a .voI^ic desert, the 
ibrihee «f which has b^ pulvensed in a 
" ‘ 10 tha atmon^M } but 

srtBe, the air M pure and 

«f iNiiih bM amd pMssamga; and. 


Bourbon 


tbeooleotalerooief i md, tjba imaugranta, The 
nrst class eonsisu oT the goretument ofMaU, 
phmtenii, and scmie few merchants and dades- 
men. Of the latter sub-diviMott of thfa class 
it may be said that the tradftions bf the skvay 
times are atilt to fresh in the land iihh; it ts 
With nuieh difficulty they reconcile themselves 
to pay for labour in a money wage, Tl^ result 
of which is diat there h no tympa^ between 
the employers and engiloyed. Toe secend 
class, the ooioure d creoles, ur the most susmer- 
otts, also retain a vivid recollepdoa of slaveiy. 
They decline all ngricttltural Ubonr as deroga- 
tory to their digittcy, and plead chat it would 
aaaitt reduce them to the degraded state from 
wiiich they have happily emerged. Those who 
do work confine tlmselves to bandterafts, 
ffitbiim and similiar labour. The itamignuic 
populatton consists of Brittsh. lodsan coolies, 
of Malgachqs, natives of Madagascar, of 
Annamit^ from Cochin-Chifta, and what aro 
called Cadres, natives of die Moeambiqiie coast. 
The whole wealth of the islaiid depends upon 
their labour. Their podtioo. however, is saost 
unenviable ; th<^ are severely tasked, and are 
often defrauded of their hardly-earnevl wages. 
iMdustry ond eommtrcB of tlm colony beiiig 
alt<^ther agricultural, the import trade^ wltii£ 
mainly consists in provisions and atticfes ffir 
local consomptioii, has been much alTeoted by 
the calamities, climatic and others, which have 
of late years befallen the pla a tatio o s of the 
interior. The total valim of colonial produce 
exported in s868 amounted to atyXTS^Sae Bancs 
or jC847*ot3» and consisted of augmr, coffim, 
vanilla, cloves, potetoes, vegetable fibro, sack- 
ing, bides, the balance being made up of small 
articles, as drags, vegetables, &c Of tse 
sugar. Franco took 90,000 tons, and Auitealia 
7,000 tons ; the rest was divided between India 
and other coumrittS, Great Britain taking boiml 
T he value of imported goods during the mnne 
period amountra to 26,878,600 fluact or 
;^t,o67,i4A; tfaw consisted of rioew cotton, 
bnen, and woollen goods, wines and spirits, 
mis, salt, wheat and flour, cattle. jBuaiio, coal, 
haberdashery, iron warea vegetable^ and Ash, 
Besides sugar, coflee, and m^e, a wiiS quan- 
tity of maue is grown in the ooloiiy,atQro than 
suffices for local wantn The expon « gram 
is, However, forbidden. Botaioes, ef good 
quality and in eonsiderable qnamiliesi, are 
grown in the Mgh lands, And a ready salt 

at remunerative prices at Mauritius. Tomeo 
of good quality is also grown in suiBcte 
quantity for the local consumption. The trade 
in vegetable flbrei is iacreasing in imptertaNee. 
One manufficturer turns out about rovoeobflaa 
momhly of fibreqf a}oe% whatii is asperied 

to France, where k is used for asaMpg<'haiht, 
paper* ooidasns. stair-cniMriiiytESt anittii 

^ to a^ jper i^ W to Sf « | 

The .process ^flbrica^ Is 
penflvei the T* ^i T'M* ftTt y w 

of 44iovie pom, asovi^ a pi$ af 
eg a ay i i ngi nf V t s tsrt wmI 
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Bcpn* 


■k kwi an tfc* iwnnnin of mmI or amiff 
a n Ma < fet aaAhnc ar n a Wnc ^, Tba 

Icwu isstt tOf^BtU tt BUrtwidl bVtWfiittll tlllC Cy^SMM 

or ttadtet liie MaoA^ by wMcb mem it i 
cnitlMMl oriMbout wcirayBB|r tbe abre, after 
wlM It U left to soak foTrixoreii^t boM 
at the eodi of wl^h tiaie tbeseyafatton^ tbe 
irarioiie oteaMnts bis taken place Tbiriyi 
leaves of atoee two yards loag eacb» return on 
an aveim f kflo of bbre. It is padced at 
Se Dealaift hanks anii pressed in sacks. About 
dooUraa r’to the ton. 

ayl Fnencb vcasela, d3»os4 teas: sj loreipn 
veiMfliy 1^154 lonsL itfawry W^igkit imd 
MUmttm asm m la Fraaoea 
Bosriwkr the iMmeystaikrior stock exchanfe 
of Ffitiice. 

akUv that pert whic^ be$in% at 
the 1oo( aad» coMpatsint the eads ef the stem, 
Ainsbeaat lae stemmeet Of the castle. That 
part npoa the ngbt'hand side ef the stem, to a 
persaa on ^eck and lookina forward is called 
the starboard bow, and en the left-hand side is 
called the laiboerd bow. S<ni/ teuMu is that 
tkart of the bdw tow^s the wind when a diip 
is ctcaa hauled i and the other partiscalktd the 
kc-bow. iSSrw, an /dr. an exprtsskm to denote 
the position of any otgect, as a ship, the isad, 
ftc.. a^eanni ta the darectioo of some par* 
ttcttbur pan w the bow. If a ship is saitmK 


snunr 


the sattseveba lavlaalea. a lilinclans bleat 

whidblnmi^^enSS^^ 

nuaeoal of wlddb Iheo mnW bow^eoriaai. 


Da. Mid Sw. Bmahmt Jht* Btti*, It. dbas^ 

taaes a poco poasn. at is usstt m wccioi or 
sculpture end m muml Instruments, sm ft 
vmliai^ hautbsys, ftutes. fb^eoldt^ &c.,alapm 
combs, boxs% pollies, ftc. 

Bova, a tena for a rkh lode, abed by the 
Spanish miners. 

liaAACK, an olSeial <rtublishm«Bt la lUhda. 
where ito^oaUty of flea and other intpyitaaiia 
exnorta k cartifiod. 

BtAACicaita. the impectors in l^iisia who 
certify the quabty of dale and other artSdkia. 
BRAca, in wrstii>|r. a tem used to sjfnil^ p 

crooked line, thus | made at die end of two 

or more articles in aaacconnt . the amannt of 
which is usoaUy uiaeed m dm centrb of the 
brace h is uned also in prantfint, to entibiie 
an entire passsfct, as a tripfei ia poetry. 

BkAm, are ropes belonging toalltna yards 
of a ship, except the misea, two to each yard, 
reeved through btocks that are (hstoped to pan* 
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Britidy 


IfliKlatt&niM } iliey tfe v^iy terfettf^Utsh^ 
to o cooBicItrabte 
number of «e meny ne 300 in tbe lamer 
dbmdujrtof ^neiiiveeeaaoiL TbemnreaKo 
many cttabliehmenu of 


^ ‘ lemcr repute, but the 

ayiM ndoyted by att i* nearly ennliar^ The 
bmitdiea bouyht from hmtn aad diatiUen 
mb, wnb a eertain yinnOflioa of oMet bran* 
tfiei* carried by suam-lifts to the top or third 
icofoy of the^muciny ato^» which forms the 
tnain nart of the establiiliinient. Here the 
brandltt are, W means of tMaghs, poured 
inibr hnie vats placed on the nest foirer storey, 
r* Am I»«P». «« oThnwJy, 

nemiiur 1^:^ dinereat locmiues and of various 
ages (the mv brandies fready preponddnU- 
ini^, am selected for each vat, and their con- 
tents an poured into the vat simultaneously, 
•0 an to secure a complete admisuire. This 
medmd Is continued with eUch vat employed 
wntil it is IhlU The extent of the business 
may be esttmated by the circumstance 
in the active season Usually 94 hogs- 
heads are beine poured out, or four vats 
filled, at tne a^nle moment The vau 
ant made of oak, and capable of containing 
liogsbeads each. In the store referred to 
there are aB of these vatic holding in the 


Ibttted eomewbat like the screws of 8team< 
yemels. These are placed Inside the vau, 
and made to rotate by steam-power, so as 
ttuormighly to mix and amalgamate the dif- 
l^nt brandies hi the vat As soon as the 
admixture is perfect, the brandy is allowed to 
dSioend through a pipe into a fit receptacle, 



received in another set of vats on the 

groiuid'fioer^ whence it is transferred to pipes, 
nogOboult. Wf tmarters as required, and is 
amHmd until the name of the firm and the 
year of the operation; it Is then ready for 
txpoit or storage. The brandy thuinrepared 
it Jmowa in cemoieroe as the brandy of the 
year when tbs admixture was effected, Its 
reptttatioit depending partly on the bnmdies 
•elected for mixture, partfy also on the quality 


mkh tommMtle cm The ^ bainrels in 
wHdch the brandy ii deposited are speedy 
mdected, and are raqttifod to be of um best 
dmlmr, as U Is from them tfah old brandies 
dbsive their potour and eXoeUenoe, The bar* 
wbea ^ed, aio f^opd in jraulti, the 
ftBoelog^ trails^ and mm of which are of 
mm The utmost ciM ara made 



nnuMf 


are also carried co. 
Bnmdjf9x^u4fr9m 


Years ending 
3tsll>ecember* 


Quiustltlas, 


geeneb Ukrea j ^! Vb***** i 


S7 ,oo 8»4 so 

9i8,654«m 

ys>555.9eo 

41,760,800 

37,969.oeo 


tr,30d,sl0 

OtTTolaeo 

^3S3t»«o 


1864.— 

186 $... 4 

s866.... 

18^.... 

1868.... 

t86p.... _ 

Brandy ts also a valuable mtido of export 
flrom Bordeaux, Rochelle^ Nantes, and Cette, 

and the principal customers me the Siitiai^ 

the Americans, and the Dumb. Spouish 
brandy is very little used in this country, and 
is sent to the Bsarkets of Cuba, Mexi<^ and 
the South American States chiefly.*^ The duty 
paid here on exports was foraamy Sat. 6<f., 

which checked the demand, but siaoc it was 

reduced lo sot. $dL the trade has increased 
enormously. RtgvUtiimu m* /o fMgfotdla/Anv, 
** Brandy, genera, and other foreign 
spsiks must be imported, if in casks contain- 

ing not less than so gallons, under Mnahy of 
forfoitiire. They must be imported in shipsuf 
(|o tons burden or upwards, and ate not to be 

exported from a bonded warehouse exceptsa 

a vessel of like tonnage, under pain of foefoi- 

ture.** The quantity entered for borne eon- 
suinptaon is estimated at about three nuifion 
imperial gallons yearly, producing duly to 
tlie extent of about ;^i,7oo,oocs 
Brasii.ktto, the worst kind of Biedt<we<Mi. 
Brass (Ger.ilfrtttsir, l>u. Mtmnx. ^Msfv 
Geetio^er, ]>a. and Sw. dfrttta^. Tr. 

/nimr, Zoi'foM. It OifoMt, $p. J«afoW dtsmfor. 
Port. Zrefna,Kas..?rfoomj|iipmfbmalhcflu^ 
metal made of copper and xinc in pioper pco- 
portions. It is of a beautiful ydtow eolm, 

more fusible than ccyyer, and not so apt to 

tarnish. It is malleable and so ductile that It 
nuy be drawn out into wne. Its detustp Is 
greater than the mean density^ oC iras two 
metals Pure brass Is nao audleablo uiilesa 
when it is hot; for when It is cold it will bteak; 
and when it has been meked twice It wiUbeno 
longer In a condition tobwtht hummor fit all ; 
but in Older to leader «t oapnble of being 
wrought lend In added, wbkii reudcfi k more 

poses chat when the Britons dttfoud ibefriron 

and brass Bum t^Contineat, OicyimMibaiKd 

the latter at u cheaper rate than the fofmer. 

sasiiy awmott wuii tt some ooiuettK as wsB nt 

eropfod msioosr theoL «fc«d inwitjia 

VTItUpCftS m uflUS dHkyqiHf !F]pltr^ 











SJSJSTOHrs DtcriOifAXY Of commmcm. 


Stmii 


it krtmarM k Attdltsiww'ft **Oiigiii of Covh 
ineroet**tluu the a>n^ end brawiitctorieiiwue 
so cotwdemble in JBngbnd^Mi to emjploy up*- 
werds of ^ooo pemoas* Since that dmc the 
tnuk in tfiisarttele has assumed enotmoot pto- 
portions i and Binaingham, the seat of dus 
industry. eit|korts hmss as omameuts and uten- 
siisto all parts of the world. 

BaaOLSi Indian cloths, with blue and white 
strifies. 

Bmuitp a country of vast eadeaL and one of 
theridmstreCKms oi theeaith. Itaes between 

i J**. JS* 

lone OatheN. ttvenesaebuFreachGuianaj 
and dm Atlantic : $. and S.E.« the Atlantic ; 
W«, the sepublics of Ecuador, Peru, B<divia« 
and Pafstguay, Its extent of coast along the 
Atlantic is upwards m 4»ooo miles, and its area 
is cstnaafed at nearly ^,000,000 aq. miles. It 
is divided into ao provincQs, the area and popii* 
lation Of which may he seen from the salgotM 
table 


Formga IDebt 4. •««••« «« 

Internal Funded Debt of 4. s> hnd 
6 per cent, on 31st March, 1870 
PuM Money and Oovemmentl 
Motes in Cmadation at the end 

of April, X870 { 

Treasury Acmtaaoes on 30th, 

April, *870 * 

Debt dueto Oij^iaa Fond 00 3oCh* 

June, x86p .1 

Dmtits of Saving Banhi^ and 
dtvers Other items •«.{ 


Uhtitk 

«» 3 .<oA 44 $ 

94 ^d>Soo 

xSOi 307 vM 

S 0 b 7 yA 49 S 

te, 43 «»«M 


ToUlofD«bt....{““^ 

Total Debt on 31st Dec., x866 jC 49 r 883 »Ml 8 


Ceetm- 

phical 

r. ^ “****• 

Minnt Gttraos 1 x,4«3 

IdolaneirD., 860 

S»fa« «ie»> 

PenMunbttco . . 0,9^ 

San Paulo. 8,050 

Cena 1,736 

Mnranbao.... 6,750 

Painh3rlMi .... 1,138 

84,307 

Alageas 530 

Eio Grtu^etio 

Sul 4*050 

EtoOrsi^do 

Novtn,.* 80s 

genppo 5 a« 

I tow'd wiiB' 

Kipfate «i, 


/Vrfr, Parau Maianbam, Faiatba, PtmamM^ 

^ I Maeeto, Bahia, Kiode Janeiro, Santos and Eio 

Free, j Stare. Grande. Kio de Jatteui>,>o>. eoo^opo, it the 
• ........... scat of snore than one^haif the foreign oooi* 

metce. It is on the west of a bmusol iy, 
forming a magnificent natural harbour. 8t« 
****** foreign trade, at has an exteosiue 
inland traffic, ^ing lie pert through wfai^ 
<9?^ »ttPP*i**9a*» the great mining district J and 

whence the produce received in return hr 

^ 30,000, has a good sale harbour, which ML now* 

ever, diOfciilt to enter. The exports are almost 
9So,ooc 50,000 ^cluwvely cotton, rice* anokides. Por* 


and hides Bahia, >1^. 100,000. is situamiu 
*c ^ a capacious bay, wun an excellent harbour, 
so m ?*!»«»* 

Uiiiicy iroods, and druga Commnce. **Tb« 
-- m extremely circomscnbed extent of her laanu* 
factured products on the one hand, and ou the 
>D m other the lasve amountof her coffee, sugar, eof* 
*c ^ ton, and other tropical producU, giire Bnunl 
f'm a wwcrful motive to engine b, and the menus 
or canryiag on, an eutensive commoroe. M»r 


i ft *8^ ...ij commercial policy has always been chaiueinr* 

* 47 ,<» 5 | M« 4 ,w 1,074,000 consHeraWe Hhecality. The durifs cu 


r * 47 .«e 5 ) 

\. 3 txoo»i 04 / 


imports and eniom have bM most^ mod** 
sate, and have been impceed morn for the mite 


y Miins. i [sate, end have been impceadmoi 

3,xoo»i04/ I 0^858,000 j of leveuuo than of promction.** 

Total Value of Importe and Exports for eadt year foom t96s to 1869. 


Imports. 


Exports. 
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and tonnafia of BnutUUn and Foteigo VeasOli cataiod aad elaoMd in 
•fech <tf ytaii feom «368*d9. _ 


Vears, 

Brariliao. 

Poreigli. 

Tbtal 

Vessels. 

Teas. 

Vessela 

Tons. 

Veisds. 

tdsa 

BaTKRBJEl. 

>M*-66 

M 

9 $a 

43*939 

51,065 

3 «i 5*9 

3*034 

x,I« 6,459 

1 , 247 , 47 * 



iSfiS-^Sv 

3 . 0*5 

3.a6o 

3.497 

3 , 48 * 

3.594 

3.*|8 

3 » 40 S 

x86t-68 

s86»-6q 



**a 3 a» 5 ™ 


17* 

•37 

♦ mg 

4 «*^ 

55.«4 

*9.908 

3,067 

3.SS0 

0,821 

*.089,923 

*.4*3.383 

4 , 31^990 

i«. 4 § 8 *S 07 

1,407,009 

■aaiLiAf 1 
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Cuya. lUo Jfaoeiro. Coanprited witliia tlie 
linuia «f this empire ate nearly all the most 
valued productions of the earth. Viewed from 
the sea the country appearsrugged and moun* 
taiaoai* but on a nearer approach its appear- 
ance IS romaatie and picturesque, clothed with 
the jBBOSt lumsriant vegetation, its lulls covered 
with thick woods, and its valleys with a verdure 
that never fades. Towards the interior the 
Sand rises hy gentle gradations to the height 
of from 3>ooo to 6,000 feet above the sea, and 
m these temperate regions European fruits 
and grain are raised in abundance, wldle the 
intermediate valleys are remarkably Ihvourable 
to the fwoductson m sugar: coHee, and all kinds 
of tromcal produce. Prpdmcti (minetuli), 
Cluefly gold, diamonds, iron, and salt The 
dtamtmtenre found pnncipaliy in the provioces 
of Minas Oeraes, Goyaz, and Matto Grosso. 
The chief gold district is in the neighbourhood 
of San Paulo and Villarica. The province oi 
Rio iOnuide do Sul is peculiarly rich in iron 
ore, and the salt steppes are situated partly in 
Pernambuco and Bahia and in Matto Grosso. 
fVMgiMilfJ The most important in a com- 
mercial sense are sugar, cotton, and coffee, the 
p^ttction of which has inciesM enomiously 
ef late years. In this region, the northern, a 
gnat variety of drugs and dye-w^, rice, 
tolsicco, bides, foe., are abm produced, in the 
^th ^e wealth of the coun^ is derived ftom 
the hides and horns of wiki cattle. Very little 
nmrat ts proditced^m account of the indolence 
of the natives, ^e country is, therefore, 
dependeiU for its supplies of dour on the Unitea 
Smtea The teaplanc has bem tried, and b^ 
sod and climate were found tsiltablei but its j 
culture has made very little pregresa owing to 
the acernty and hign price cu labour. The 
forests drf of vast extent, and funU almost 
evew vane^of usefol and ornamental wood. 

ifamty,— The Milrdls : average rate of ex- 
dmnittL as. 3^ WH^kU mut Mmmre** 
The llbraw^ipxs lb. avoirdL ; amb^ss^ 
lb. ; quintdwrap'M }l>. i id^iare (of Tftkj 
iceof in^ 

. gtatitsi cagadavdl'dM 


ID. : quintalwrap'sd ib. s 
buMj ilqtiio*. 


BtAZtL-wooo TGer. SnuUitnhfiU, Bu. 
BrmilUhoui, Sw. MraHlIL Fr. Beit de 
JSrttiL It Zqfee del Bfwil, Sb. 

( Sratii, Madera del BtauL Port PaaAram^ 
Rus. Bratilskoe derewel, ts of a red colour, 
and veiy heavy. It is denominated varieiisly 
according to the places whence it is bought 
This wood must be chosen in riiick pieees, 
close, sound, without any bark on it, ana such 
as, upon splitting, if f^, becomes reddkb, 
and, when chewed, has a saccharine taste. Jt 
is much used in turned work, and takes a good 
polish ; but is chiefly used in dying. When 
the sulphuric acid is added slowly to a liesh 
watery decoction of Braxil-wood, a small quan* 
tity of red precipitate ialls down, and the 
liquor becomes yellow. Nitric acid produces 
a similar change ; but the liquor is omage. 
Most of the other acids produce red precipi- 
taces. The alkalies restore in part the colwr 
of the liquor. The action of the solutums of 
tin and of alum is the^ most important. Alum 
gives a fine red precipitate in gteatabundmice ; 
and in this manner a fine crimson, lake^ and 
camune are sometimes prepared, which cownst 
of alumina, united with the natural cokW of 
the wood. Nitro-muriate of tut, added to thn 
decoction, separates the whole of the ooksurnsg 
matter, which foTls down in great abmkbtnce, 
united with the oxide of tin, and the Uquor 
renu^ coiourlesa The colour of Msil- 
wood, though very beautiful, is fugitive, and 
is readily darkened and lendered purple by 
angles, or by soap that contains an alM. 

BaXAD may be leavened or unleavened, or 
unfermented. Where leaven is not m^, sub- 
stances are employed tn imitiktioa of yeast, 
from which carbonic acid is dts^sgaged in 
making the bieai dutCemlisw the doujk and 
making it vesi5iukr and ipt; in the other 
flour, water, with periiaps m addition of sai^ 

areaUmemploywi The bread of tMsctmniiy 

is made from i^aten flour, and Ss divSd 
huo two kinds, Mscuit bread and loaf hrmsd. 
The quanto ofbrtod ptod^ by to same 
weight of flour vanes aceotdiitt to to gaed* 
ne» of the wheat, hut wheat ^ a iirirsa«tofi» 

ahfo qujuity ought M be coinitood into istoM* 
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BEBTOtrS DtCr/ONAEV BB 


B«<HQk«n 


ftbie iMraMdMdd HouT «t a ladlMetioii of one-fiftli 
of itt ovra weigot, andbakevs state that a8o lb. 
of good flour will duke 9a 4lh.*loavet» In the 
UmiodKiiigdoRi bread (excep^ag French or 
flincg nreao) ni»t be aola by weight undet 
Iiefify penaiues^ As regards the use of biead 
in other countries Hassel says The 
Chtaaae use little bread, and that htUe is geue- 
raUy of wheat flour. Cakes of wheat flour 
peegaaod on the girdle is a common article of 
diet aawQgsi the races of Northern and Cen- 




&itBttcaTtt,a kind of baiflt ttflda in Ibanoe. 
llKttWiMQ. tho anatiuflieturo of gl* et Kriur^ 
Doth are obtained by nrmontatioa flnMK the 
malt of barley. The most peofliabSe haiiley is 
the rath whicb ts earliest ripe. Thogndn 
must be full, round, heavy, and sweet, flnd of 
uniform craaUiy, smt a mixture of Old and 
new : it should have sweated and aeasoned in 
the stack. Any grams art suitable that ton* 
tain a large proportion of sUrchi 1*^ is 

. convetted, as the seeds begin to gemmate, 

tral India : further south, oe the table-lands of t into a fermentable sugar, that resembtos caue 
the Peninsula, the natives of India use cakes ! sugar, first passing through the stage in which 
made of the flour of the Indian com; amotighti the subktauoe is called dextrine, and fwn 
aim millets bread is made of the gr^ mtUet, * this, by the action of duuUascs, which it 
aien of the spiked millet, and the very poor of | gencratetl tn the chemical change, U boeemns 
the people use the hard rsgyy. Barley i% oc- sugar. Malted barley yields ouly aHout s 
catmnaUy used in the westward. Along the part m 500 of diasuse, but this is sufticient to 
seaboard of all Southern Asia and eastwards ) saccharify e.ooo paru of dry starch. This 
. . ^ V * . ... ' place only below the 

^ ; from 1581 to P. 

hoiipers ** { is found tJie most favourable temperature. 

Buem&k, one of the Hanseatic republics on By the fermentation of the sugar the alOoholic 
die Wcser^ by which it is intenected about 60 1 portion of the beer is obtained llios it is 
mites from its entrance into the North Sea. 1 expUined why those grains which eoptaitt the 
58 >oqO| arfit, (n sqtiare miles. I'he city of | Urgect quantity of starch ore best adapted to 
the same name is about seventy Eughsh miles | the manufacture of beer. Malting is the gee- 
distant from, and above thirty feet ^ove. the I minatiug process in which the starch is con- 
North Sea, It is of oonsiderabie im^mriance j vetted into sugir. The gram is first subjected 
at the chief port of German emigration. | to the opcnttiun called Kteeptng, which laatf 
Mm/*. The principal arc those of tugar,^ for al tout forty houit. U w romplettd w^n 
iobaooov and leather. In the prepare tSuii of the grain has absorlied so much water that 
sAttif and agars employment is found for a { it istullyawollen. The luiuorisihen dmwn 
Ipwai tromber of hands There are numerous \ off, and tlie grain is left to drain for s(« boutrs. 
dtstitteries, weaving and bleaching factories The next operation of the maiting pipcass ts 
lanfteries, and oil and candle works. , that termed couching. Tlvt grain ta thrown 

Ttom its excellent situation on a nasigable upon a malt floor quite dry, but in the oonrse 
siear,Binemenssoneofthepnncip:dG>otuientai 01 adayit begins to giow moist, and gives 
tmrts for the transit am! warehousing of foreign' out a pleasant fruity snicU. Genntnatkm 
and Gemwti cotamodides It ts the chief cm- . begins by the shooting out of the fibrils of rite 
pOiiuiB of Hanover, Brunswick, Hesse, and { young roots from the tip of every grain, Ihe 
other countries traversed hy the WeseT, and is ' germmaiioii must now he checlked, and the 
a port at which upwards of 700 vessels arrive coiuhlng succeeded by the flooring operatioii, 
ymirly. The charges on the buying, selling, which is merely spreadmg rite grain mom 
and ffbipjttng of go<^s here are very moderate, thinly over the floor, and tumisig it over two 
The export duty is M per cent, ad vaL on all ' or three times a day. Roth processes ocevpy 
tXMmhandise shipped, and an import duty of | a pertodof two uetmsin England and thtee ta 


j^per omt on all for 


. M*eu»m and 

lbei!B«aa'9fi imn. inches. 

ynrdli. &»nhm of ao viertris. 45 uubdh^ 
or tflo quartw>B3x| iw gaff, The fast of com 
0f 4 qimru^ 40 Kcheneis, x6o vierteis, or 640 
aphits«a9*77 nap. quartern. *6 ouncea».t 
ppiittd j xa lb.«ei iispsnd ; n6 tb.T~f centner : 
Mitt7'44 lb. avoir, The gold thaler 

is ys. aoL sterling. Vtanc$ of bills from Oer- 
amnyandHolhi^r r4 right, and from 

friMce and EngliakL x month after date. 8 
:e allowed on all biUsexcept these ; 
sight. Bank. Theiiiankhas 
,000 Bremen thalei^ flnd a 

^-'about two milltoit. 

Edging for sflnt; «s yg 

Jjqitid meaanig xb ygl 


a pble smber or brown colour, if touiid, of m 
sweet sh taste, and of an agreeable am^ 
The bulk is greater than that of riie ^todl 
barley, but the water gained in the iteqping 
is all expelled, and a loss df weight t« in- 
cunwd, amounting to from xs to no per cent* 
by waste and tieaiiing. The variety of ^lour 
Is due to the greater or less degree dr heat 
employed in the drying. These distlnfluoiis 
of cot^ continue throufm the brewmgiato 
the liqnor produced, to them rimse 

peeptiar pippenlef wl&h cause them to he 
dfrtmgmriiea as ale, beer, and porter. Akia 
made Mn the palest malt : porter from the 
b^wpeet, which is parthrity cbatrol aad 
acqptrts a bitter taste. THa . 

./nmsr omndsti of sewral diflrmmrt opentfr^f 



SMTD/rs 




>Xlm Une li thft ptinAtng or «C the 

mk pf A eoiuee peeKder. Hii* k diam ^ 
ammn totim of Oeie-liardened ieon. The 
iNiahtngpmceMfollove. The ertisHeidl irreie 
k yhehen into Iftvfe ittesk**^^ centaiiunir 
«rater «i a tempeninre of In tho«e it 
ti ihoecnkghJy etinred up, with no more water 
thoa to cow^etefy soak the mh. 

After fMMMine a half-honv. more water is iao 
trboveed, miMsitr the whoie to a temperature 
tSf* After remaining two or three hoars 
JikflraWeet wort li drawn oiF into a lower ves- 
mditd tut uAddi^>haek< Water ia again 
Added to the mashHuh, at a temperature of 
which ta immedtatetp reduced by the 


of yeast isii«iaA)yeh0k!ftmfcl»«m enegandas 
of wort iotorlermeiitaftieM* The fsnMtiiig 
b continued in England from m to 3d katiuh 
and in Scottand, at a slower yatm Ahm 6 1« is 
davA i:heheadofffothbdnattpWttm4m 
and miaed with fhe wort hem aH ^aegaris 
converted into alci^ot ; and* la order to rnitiei- 
pate the acetohsdtrimtatbafiehichweMidit^ 
eotttey asalso toretein the aloOhot, ihoeeMheeC 
the hop and the earboob acid ia eelaliaiii ||he 
beer ta drown offintolargbtmAftcw^V m smdii b^ 
m wbidhti is punned* and afterwards iMa- 
ferred to the gent store vati» whemc* It goes 
out to the eooaumer. ASmsa B a mr eri 

are required to take oat a lieenoe ftnm the 


tnah to S76** Thiab drawn oflT and mixed | exebe, and to** enter ''their urembea«wigier a 


V^th the The adxt precepts is boiliag. 
Hili b done ut large copper vesseU, furnish^ 
with MtcAm valves. Here the hops are intro- 
ac^» and the boiling of the mixture goes on* 
V ith IreqttfeAt stirring, until the liquor u con* 
•ntrated, the albumen or mueiiage is ooSgu- 
ed, and the glutiuous matter is rendered 
leiable by combining with the untitn of the 
pa. The next process b straining of the 
•rts. This IS done by potiriag them tlirougfa 
bttm> called a hop*bach, which has a me* 
lie bbtiom* full of small holes. The cooling 
fom follows, and the liquor, now called 
fif is brought to the temperature of $6* to 
It b then passed into the fermenting 
bSy huge wooden vat^ strongly hooped and 
lis, with the exception of a hole through 
M the process may be inspected. Veast 
npiw added, sometimes previously mixed 


peaaley of jCs^ and forfeiture of iha mash* 
tun and matertaJs. 

Brewers of black or spruce beer, toa dd. to 
jCt^ 15/. Other beer, uptosobarieis, xsa 
30 to 50 barrels, 97s. 6a ; $0 ta too, £9 1 foe 
to 1,000 barrels, Cach 30, 13^. ; s,oooto SOibOCh 
each sat 14s. : exceedmg 5o,oocs each 50, sya, 
Brewers using sugar, aor. Ketail htc^ars* 
AS tor. yi No security m required fot the 
bcence; Brewers are prohibited from having 
on their premises any raw or unmalted iiain 
or com, under forfeiture the same, a 
penalty of Asoo. The adulteraticm of b 
idso prohibited, and druggists or others deh* 
venng, knowmgty> any materials for Om pur- 
poses of adulteration, are subject to a pewilty 
of A500. 

The fuUowtng is an account of the number 
of common brewers paying for licences w 


’th a quantity of die wort, tn which fermen- j the fi^t day of October, x8^* tP 
dan has already oommeoced. One gallon j September, 1869 

UifiTfio Ki.ngpom. Vear ending 30th September, t 8 ^. 


Common brewers paying fo 
Over, J I7n«l«.r, | 

r Uvenres. 

Kumber. 

Amount of licence 
duty charg* d cm 
each Class, 

Supplementary 

ebarge. 

Asrrefi* 

^Battels. 

i 

A 

£ *.<£ 

•w. 

1,009 < 

«Tt7*a 

83 ,s 74 0 0 

16,198 13 

6 

1,000 

10,000 

1,77$ 

84 ,dBo 4 0 i 

M .307 5 

0 

xe,ooo 

1 vo,ooo 

304 

40 , 64 V f 6 0 

3.47S »9 

0 

s%ooo 

30,000 

83 

* 1,905 s 6 0 

9 , 09 a 6 

0 

le^ooo 

1 soiueo 

4» 

at, 045 s 0 

a.so7 X4 

0 

50 »ooo 

100,000 


36^376 0 0 

1,785 *3 

e 

..f 00,000 

X 5 o,ooe 

6 

x «,^78 *7 6 

X. 4 S 7 *0 

0 

^ 50^000 

300,900 

3 

6 i 6 si 17 5 

398 5 

6 

gOOkOOfil 

350000 

s 

3,100 17 0 



aaoteoo 

300,000 

3 

10^460 1 $ 0 

301 17 

6 

300,009 

350,000 

3 

73,593 0 0 

176 17 

6 

8 So,oo» 

400,000 

•— 

mm 

..*1 


4oo>®ed 

450,000 

1 

5.450 17 6 

s6i 5 

0 

4 SO /000 

500 ,* 00 

— 


5»789 *7 

6 

$ 00,000 

550,000 

1 

6,407 13 0 



$ 3 A,oe« 

( 100,000 

*p- 


60 s fS 

6 



■ 

16.667 7 6 

giB a 

6 

ibcimui 

ig at far, 6£n 

4i474 

— *«* 

— 



SuppleowRiary 

duMiiutksi* 


£ a. sf. 

m'ii 

x»Sa3 X4 o 
axe e o 
9 d 
750 fd o 
»7<5 $ 5 

904 7 d 


3i»33d 




....ia 1 ^ .11 


354.33« W 6 
ay, Sod g* 6 


4747/ *7 « 
Jrfe§» 8 a 


a/iM 9 d 


i8a x0 a 

•78 t| o 


^43 rs d 

•**-* mrti 

*9*®7* H 0 









SSETOJfTS mcnOifAJtY OF COMMSFCM. 




BUHCiP-TKA is MB sqrtidle soM ilk Chin»» oom* 

> tt9M4 «i teftise tea4eav«s and turee^ingt of 
tttanarissi. 

BniMSTONS^ asr Stn.i>Hi;a. 

Bat»Ti«»s. Tbo ^Atoac luiir staadiius oa 
Incfc of a hof ; tliey ar« used chaeAy inbrosh- 
mitlcl&ff* 

' BnmiMe (Oer. Bntkta, Da. and Sw. JBf»» 
dmfik thb m Fr. Broeadt^ Sp. and Port Bfo* 
a ftttff ootnpoaed of cold» silver, or 
s3k, lalMd and eartclked tmth tiamn^ foliages, 
and oilier onuunents. Formerly the word 
signified only a stuff, woven all of ^Id both 
in the narb and in the weft, or all ofsitvar. or 
of both nttxed together ; thence at -passed to 
those of stuffs hi which there was silk nixed, 
to anise nod terminate die gold and silver 
flowers ; hut now all stuns, and even talleties 
or lustring, if they are but adorned and 
worked wini some flowers or other figures, are 
called brocades. 

Baotesas are persons appointed to transit 
busmem between merchant and merchant, or 
merchants and bankers, or merchant and 
tradesmen, in matters of money and mer- 
chandise^ for which they receive a stipulated 
commisSton. The number of brokers in Lon- 
don is unhmited, but by law they are to be 
Hotsmed by the lord mayor and aldermen, 
under such restrictions and limitations for 
thdir honest and good behaviour as the court 
shall think fit. The fee on being admitted to 
act as a broker within the city of London is 
and the penalty for acting without a licence 
£ioq. Some of the established regulations 
are, ^*11usr every person shall, upon his ad- 
mission, take an oath duly and faithfully to 
execute and perform the office of broker be- 
tween puny and party in all things pertaining 
to the duty of the said office, without fraud or 
collusion, to the best and utmost of his skill 
and knowledge ; that he shall in alt cases re- 
veal the name of his principal, and neither 
deal In goods on his own account^ nor barter 
and aelT again, nor make any gam in goods 
beyond the usual brokerage; and that he 
shall rewulaily register all the contracts, &c . 

Into which he enters. Brokers grant a bond 
under a penalty of ;C50oforthc faithful per- 
fonmuioe of the duties sworn to in Che oath of 
admiadon.'*— d/orfivZfiicA. A medal is de- 

livetud to die broker with his name eimraved conun'issiosi, &e., in the pound on the net 
upon it, which he is required to produce as duce;)^r. ; stanm duty, lawful amount ^ 
evidence of his quaUficaUon. Twelve persons appraiOkmentb, dtf. per pound on the vats; 
professing the Jewish neligioU are pennHted the goods, whether by cme bitdtar or a, 
to act as brokers within the city under die " ’ - . 

same regulations. There are several kinds of 
brokers: exchange brokers, stock brokers, 

Isumnukoe brokers, ship brokers, and pawn- 
biflkte Bxcham broken are those persons 
wMe business it u to negotiate the purchase 
and Mkle of bills of exchange: they procure 
money for bills on fiweign merchants, which Is 
termed drawings aad procure hilts for tboee 




ebants, ts a useful intermediate agetd, 
bis interest is that all tiansaottoiMi tN 
dirottgb bis hands should be on a fob 
ciple, the rate ef exdiange it genamlly 
with more aoctnacy than it could be i 
mercbanM were to transact exchange bus 
directly with one another : for bebw inte^ 
in concealing tbetr transactions mtk 
other, they could never understand dit 
lion of the market so well For bis dnu. 
trouble die broker recdres a commuting 
the rate of ar. percent on theaimmnt of 
ness transacted. Stmk broken are en^i 
to purchase or sell stock or govemment i 
rities, and they are entitled to chaige br«. 
age on all pubue funds, except exeheq^Ct 
and Indian bonds, sr. fid, ptt cent ; obi 
the brokerage is ss. per cent. /ms«P 
broken* Their business is to insure shipe 
mevchandise from the perils of the seo 
while the shipowner or merchant looks 
broker for a selection of responsible 
writers, the underwriters expect fromW 
Cranky disclosure of all the circun^ 
afiectiiig the risk ; their remuneration 
cent on the premium and a discount foim 
underwriters when accounts are settled, 
broken are employed in buying auad 
ships and cargoes, either by private coa 
or public sale ; procuring freight negetu 
chafer parties, and conducting shipping 
ness generally. Their brokerage varie^ 
a to 5 per cen^ according to the natnrOm 
transaction. Cusiam-kouse broken are it 
i rired to act as agents for importers aid 
porters of goods shipowners, and « 
They must he licensed by the commissira 
of customs who require from them a If 
with one security for jCx,ooo. for the fou 
conduct of the broker or his represenltt 
Peewnbrokers, 3Vr under this heading. 

BaoKXRS who distrain for debt, and 
SODS who are appraisers and dealers fo 
fomiturt &c . are a very different ckM 
brokers from the commercial iments foentit 
above. Their conduct ts regulated by gf f 
111., c. 9 }, which enacts that where a h 
distrains for rent for a sum not exceeding- j 
he cannot take more than ifir. and stam|M 
ievyjiig, gr.; man in possession, per da.|g 
advertisements, if any, tor.; cautlogueg^t 
GOmmissiosi, ftp., in the pound on the net 


itee* nLwwvp wraiwiiVb bdj vuv wvfwfr vr ffo 

** under a jpenalty of treble the amount 
money unfowfully taken, with costs, to m 
covert summarily before a Justice of, 
peace.’* ^ 

BnowN Hsmr is the eoomiercial name m 
in Bombay to the fibres of the filbSseaC' 
nabinua It is the Aaibaree and Memin 
Bengal, and foe Pahtngoo of Madras, iS 
also known as Indian Hemp* 
BnnitAntmnoo or CooaooitonOii.^ 


who have paymenta to make to their fot^ BnnitAntmnoo or^ Coohooiton Oi 
coimcfKmd^^i^ wcafied rendtfo^^ A «P yeHd# 

Iw^fbybnow^tflmnmttiMwaiiu Thm yellow Jitii|md 






BJSMTOJSt*S mCTiOmRV OB COmiBMCM. 




from tho loaod oomiffttod 
he prfckbr popcr, which wa* origi- 
e into Mexico for Uelieet« hot now 
luxmlaittllijr meUpwrteofisuhau It 
IMS exprassed by the netives^ mad 
lempi^ hut is adapted to other and 
prtantiwes 

cs C<*et‘* BUftten, Fr. Bramt, It 
ttBto/f, Sp, Btbxos, MteabU* 

Hus- Sektma*tk£\meemudt 
* brUdes^ which are pidceo, combed^ 
«te lenguM for the varioas kinds of 
ts clothes* brushes shoe brushes, hat 
kc. 

tcHAMSHms, an tnla i td county of 
hairing N. the ea Northampton, E 
Hertiprd, and Middlesex, h« Bctlu, 
Oxford. Area stat aevee. 

iand, 5,s 4B ; average extent held 
f 9 acres i average nnaer citg> of all 
ee, fiiltow, and grass, 398,34^. Voder 
tr. Wheat, 57*153 * mrSy or here, 
Its, a4»as?l rye, 327 ; beans, i7>^34; 
49 : total, 137*459 in 1870, agamst 
I Creeo ere^. Potatoes. i,86t ; 
nd swedes sa,5W , mangold, 3,987; 
rip ; cabbage, kohl rabi, and rape, 
IChes, lucerne, and other green crops, 
Dial m 1870, 35,837 acres against 
1860. Flax, 65 , bare, fallow, or un* 
•Table land, 8,253 : clover, sanfom, 
MB in rotation, 330,038; permanent 
meadow or grass, not broken up, in 
frocchisive m heath and mountain 
1,70s acru in xSjfo, against 187,744 m 
w eieekt 1870 Horses ><$1315 * cattle, 
»««P. 3?S»«3; pigs Manu/s. 

Rgw jplais end thread lace. 

BS CC»er, Seknaileo, Fr. Beuctee^ 
dactured of stiver, steel, brass, iron, 
ivery deecnpuon, at Birmingham, 
uee Mmin coming into demand. 

AM pJer. Seketier^ Fr, Ben^n], a 
MM cloth made of hemp, gummed, 
d, and dyed several colours. It is 
hose places of the lining of clothing j 
r 10 be stiff and intended to keep their 

itSArJ[Gcr. Buckweizen, Ft Sar- 
rocir’i la a native of Africa, but is so 
A i% durive in almost every soil i 
te« It grows to agreat sire ; when ripe, 
Vp MUow colour, and yields a ve^ 
nlUiough the outer skin of the grain 
h. U » raised most abundamly in 
Mn and the Hunalava* In the latter 
lita diffevent varieues are grown at ! 
iauMton% between 4,000 and 18,000 ; 
b aoMmion variety grown in Bricatn 
ato 4 quartemnerncre. Where 
in Amesica the ymld is from 40 to 
nena 

nVhiit. n city ef South Aiw»ka, 

* ‘ td the proviuM of the same 
ahrieiedoa the &W. .faankof die 
one vast piaM whkif extends 
tanvfvds the Andes. /Vy». >77,787. 


Btumon AcfFM 


It M WngidaHy anranged, trt atreeta fausekig 
at right angles, and mimtiy paved with granite. 
Trade, The principal goods InifMrted are 
daasided thus Provisioas, driinhimle*^ textile 
fabrics, articles used for shipping, iiwniniMMEety- 
These articles, the nrs| two exempted, witn imji, 
tin, coal, and beer, and ready^maM denuss, 
form the diief importb from Gyeat BNm : 
from France, winct, brandy, habe» d«ib e d p » 
articles of dress, and refined sugar are esmb 
Spain supplying wineraab;* nib end pew, 
Fortugal, salt. Italy, oil, macaroni, wine, 
rice, and paper. Gernumy,cottoa and woollen 
goods, nee, spirits, and ready^nuufo tiinii- 
lure. Hotfand, sugar and gin. BrasO, yerim 
maU, sugar, sfaritk and tobrnMOi Ckib% inoDr 
and spints. Chile sends cetnals, and Bbe 
United States kerosene and pine wood. One 
of the most important articles of commerce, 
after French and Spanish wines and cotton 


goods from EngUnd, is*' Verba Maid" from 
Brazil, and the Kcpublic of Frimgnay. This 
plant tsof as general use amongst the native po* 
pulation of this portion of South America as tea 
IS in England. Im^arteSrom England, The 
value of merchandize is etiiinuited at nearly 
one million steriing annually. A remarkable 
increase has taken place in the trade in textile 
fabrics. Cotton goods take the lead, and 
following are woollen goods, calicoes, shirtings, 
&c., chintzes, mixed stuffs, linen goods, fiaxen 
goc^s, and silk fabrics, the estimated imue of 
which Is ;C87 o,oc)o. The aruclev next in hn- 
porunoe are ironmongOT fi»r a value of 
;£xoci^coo; railway nuteriats, 4^80,000 : iron in 
Imrs, £sOfOOO : ready-made clothes, a65,ooo ; 
beer, ca raing x,a5Q,ax> bottles, j^4o,ooo : and 


be giithered from tl^ fact th:rt in textile fabrics 
alone Ute increase since X856 has been upwards 
of 900 per cent Ea^fierfs„ WooU, ymrirtd 
and unwashed, hides and dtins of different 
descriptions, grease, tallow, horsehair, ostrich 
feaihers, cattle honis, bones, bone ash, and 
salted meat The value of exports to Enghwds 
is about £$00,000. Nearly au the wool » ex- 
ported in an unwashed state, owing to the 
scarcity of labourers, and to a general ^de- 
ficiency of water, except in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the rivers , it would xurt re- 
pay the sheep frirmers to send their wool 
washed. Buenos Ayrean wool, as compmmd 
to that of other countries, suffers under no 
slight disadvantage on account m the pre- 
valence on the A vtntine pastures of a small 

^ ^ ^ ... saS^tiBa, 

the sheep, and — 




isSTQjrs DtcfmmitY op coMumesg. 


Btumoa AyMw 


iSWH«f «Mt.lbnnt the mokt ia«oMuit com- 
ZSiryaqc tad oow bides 
gveeisr depMBd ti«sb4«dted wbiist 


BttMDMNI Aim 


lafiiirf riTtm are w e fanred lo the dry, 

enisle eod k one that « 

meMMibg «ooiiderab]y, A new breneh of 
iaom^it »rin|bi|C up oy toe preservation of 


SeSiaxepeMi snarfcet. the patticttlart of which 
tfftIUl dC iateratt. curmf^ for fmtgrn \ 

mm m ^ o the cattle of the Ktver Plate were 
jMttA fbr thdr hides nloae ttfit long ago, the 
aetih bang waited or disposed of *t tiominal 
tjifces. X^BOw, fifst-rate meat is sold in 
» tfiikilEet at Buenos ^es by the piece and i 


ueuiitnet boiderioa 
crudilje.^ Thetokw 
etscsddhd ij^oc^oocu 


ed cattle and sheep in the 
the Plate is almost tn- 
e»ort of hides last year 
ir» per cent is allowed 






fat the amonni sbnchteMd yearly, a stoclc of 
Billly la million eatue would be given : and it 
worn appear fkom calculattons cased on the ao feet The biiny fluid being let on,, 


amomitpf wool exported, that there must be out at the right side of the! 
at least 35,000^000 of sheep The salted beef, all the circulatory organs, 
wdl known under the name of ** Charqui, ” is 
the ittapte food of the negroes, who display a 


giuitt p^ilectiott forit m ndte of its extremely 
uaamnpting look, which has been the chief 



mtmwawyad by anexcestof esH. Nsfver^ 
it nmst'be admitted that the human 
aHmeBt,us^tlbmal- 

IKimmi of the eolouied paimb^ 








4fmfx»rs McnmAMir of commmxcjl 

t ' " ‘' f ^ 

IttaiMftrta AvXtti i fitt&MtOM 

“ Buduto 



different colours, of wbkh lug» quasdtiee «M 
exported to Africa, and there bartend on lid 
coast for gum^ irorfi gold duet, Ac. 

Buhkstonb is a quaitxose rock» eontaMd 
cellules ItisashmandasfirnasAqjijaKrlg 
crystal, and oerea iu peculiar vabie to M 
quality and ilw cellul^ vhieh ghna it a Minp 
rough tur&oe. Stonesfor grmdnig wheat »m 
other kinds of gram are formed w thii teokt 
and those whidi are most 'valued have dite 
cavities about equal in span to the aelU AMI 
The best stones fbr this mntpoae cone ma 
Fraoeeu and are jobtamedfiomtlmlhaifiitni 
and a4|oiniiig districts. When used &rgfM« 
ins% the stonesan cut intowadgM^^ 

bouttdt^her by iioa hoopa toto nwHh annsi, 
The Pam buhrstone if a tMtwryfhnan^ 
A buhrstone is obtained in Ohm » Aimw i lt 
which is in part a tnm sa ^!t tipji a» and 
tainsibssila It aln umtasna 1 m ^ w 
Dano suggests that the nnmtai 
by tokdoB may ha«e given It ka oeHainrcte* 
raeter. ltdimlief thicoalfiaMaai^ 

MW I aa qpaft celli^ fIriMfan ate 
am miltotM T^ quirtf .ngltf Washi ng^ 

"'tMWSiBgsSastf^ 
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3 ii]dbi 


SiTk« Wstunt, a plaia* dear, fine siti$!in 
*ade b 0lM^w,«iid asod Ibr ]adieii*dr«t8«s. 

Bull* a jobber on the stoclc eacbanga^ who, 
Vuybf atodi low> has aa iaiereftt ia the rise m 
theararfcet 

Btf LUON deaates gold aad silver in the mass 
helbre it is coined or worked into any useful 
or ornamental form : these metals are so called 
either when smelted from the native ore and 
not perfectly refined, or when they are per- 
fect& rdUo^ hut melted down in bars or 
iiuBpis, oranyunwrooght body of any degree 
offinesMss. [.Sl0rPaBaovsMBTALS.j 

Bum Ocaaa, a weed common in most parts 
of India, abounds in a strong fibre, which is , 
atelerably fine std)stifeute for wax. The Vrena 
lobata abounds along the coast or province of ! 
Amherst, and affords a valuable hemp. 

BuMTiftc [Ger. FUtggeniuik, Du. 
dotk, Ba, F&gdnekt Sw. Flamttek^ Ft. Fia- 
mim d feanUtHt It SUuttuu buraio da 
banUtrOt Sp. LatUtla, Port. Estoiucuha^ 
nnen doth of which fiaim are made. 

Bunt-umbs are small lines made fast to the 
hotmm of a ship*s sails in the middle part of 
the bdt-rope, to a cringle, and so are received 
through a small block seised to the yaid. 
llteir use is to trice up the bunt of the sail for 
the better furling it. 

Buov, a shortinece of woodor a close*hooped 
hnrrel fastened so as to float directly over the ; 
andior, that the men who go in the boat to 
weig^ the anchor may know where it lies. 
JRm^ is also a piece of wood or cork, some- j 
times an empty cask, well dosed, swimming 
on the surface of the water, and fastened to a 
faUfe stone, piece of broken cannon, or the like, , 
serving to mark the dangerous places near a { 
coast,' as rocks, shoals, wrecks of vessels, 
anchms, &g. Strtam th* buov is to let the 


antfawk 


70J beua, ^ «,<Tf b 

1S70, •guut s>.$l 4 % »*». <»"** 

Foutoo, 1,450: Um^ mt VMdM 


clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotate, 
permanent pastures, meadow or not 

broken up in rotation (exclui^e of Heath or 
mountain land), 5,845 acres m 1870, against 
$,699 in 1869. tvot s/eefi, 1870. trsei, 


andior mil while the ship has weigh, TV buev 
sgf /ArroMr it to fasten some pieces of wood, 
bamda &c., to the cable near the anchor, that 
the caolc may not touch the ground h case it 
he istil or rocky ; lest it shouio he fretted and 
4»H or worn off, 

Buiatbs, a thin matcnal made of wool. 


, nsM so Veneiuela for veiia 

Bo)itATiMB, a species of Persian raw silk. 
Bunt, or Buli, the name of a Philippine 
palm, mohably the Corypha gebatura of potan- 
fata, and the Oabang of the Malays and Ja- 
vanese. The FHitippiiies make much use of 
theseveialparis ofuuB palm. From the leaver 



SmoTt Du. BoUr, It. Burro, Sp. 

Rus. Massio Forewel an oily compmuid, 
forming one of the components of milk, tim 
others being curd or caserne, a species of SHgar, 
and certain salts. The lighter matters sus- 
pended in milk separate b Uie form of cream, 
which can be separated by churning into 
i butter and butter-milk. The yield of cream 
: is increased by dropping into the ndlk a amdl 
I mece of sine. Butter is naturally of a ydlow 
colour, which is deepened when the cows feed 
in nch pastures, but it la often attifidlidly 
heightened by annatto. The butlers in the 
highest repute are those of Aylesbury, Dorset, 
and Devonshire. Somersetshire ana Glonces- 
tenhtre butter is excellent^ ''and that of tiie 
Welsh mountains and Scotch moors, when 
properly made, is very good, and in some 
cases equal to the best Buckinghamshire. 1 
Large quantities of Irish buttecr are sold Ih 
Eni^and, but it it regarded as veiy much 
inferior to the odter butters in the matket. 
MaccuIJoch says that **the salt butter of 
Holland, when unadulteiated, is superior to 
that of every other country t and larife quan- 
tities of it are annually ex|x)rtetl' fotms 
about one-tbird of all die foreign butters We 
import, the rest being biougfat from FmnM, 

of Oste^ bm^mr^ave mat^^fy ino^sLl, 
the qualities ranging from thevery best, which 
is occaskmatly sold for Aylesbury, to the ve^ 
worst descripuon, or imitation pufteni. Ic » 
generaliy impote in Iom bodms, contabiag 
about one cwt. each. fu^^ction ano 
consumption in Great Bntaia utx very great. 
The consumptioa in the metropolhi may, it is 
believed, be estimated at about film a year 
frnr each individual; and tupposing tide fsti* 
mate to be nearly accurate, the to»l animal 
consumption would, on this hypotiietia, be 
9s,teooolb., or tt,4a8loni; hut tote maF 
be added 3,000 tons for tiie hotter rtfslrw 
for tiw vicmslUng of shSpeandotherpufmeit 
mikmf the total oountintem to teadimai- 

helm, s4,s 48 ^ or m.sao^oim !>• M 
i£. per pound would be wote 
The value of the coniuiiqMioB to Lemton now 
MtiQt ba dhort of j£s,domoea 
Buttock of a Mtoto that murt ef her whhfii 

wards: aiMatetote to Ulmatooidg| 





DienOHAtiV C» C&mtMttCM. 


tot' 


P(i0mm am jBftde bm iimc«|* ^BlbrA» 
MUIt w«od«, 

motMr mT mail mtdbat toot t , llneo, 
vulire^ Mitui* floremme* And embividAMd 
aMaoT All ktMia* BbrattfttlMm k the great 
teat of thiiMAttufacttire. Thoeeofiaeulere 
ofttn gilt Mid doe gnuot of goM, and tome- 
ttfim o)i gntiiia are tsade to cover 144 one- i 
indh Uittooty to great la the diviiabdity of 
the i tre ciout metal* 

Vtvusim AsawTiNUs, a species of sutotos 
w jgy|basttbte dax, composed of flexible 


Cabaixips QiLfGer. iCmmui/lti, Fr. I/uHf 
db CAsm/I melted horsagreate. 

Camca, or Cabxssx. a name given to the 
dOest aUks in the £aet ladies; and^those from 
t5 to ao per cent* inferior are called haruta. 

Caoxsi^ a asonep of account at Mocha, 80 
of wldch aie worth al£ut as. td, 

Cabiooa, or CAVioof, a long measure used 
in Goa and other Fortugueaeaettleineats in the 
Enst to measure Stud's, l i n e ns , dec., and equal 
to threeguartenGf a yaid* 

Cabmk, the great rppe of a ship to which the 
aachoi* is fesumed* There is no ship, how* 
ever amali, but should have at least three 
cahlee; namely, the chief calAe or cable of the 
‘ anchor, a common cabl^ and a smaller 
CAUe u a name also ^^n to a rope 


whfeh sarves to raise heavy Toads by means 
of a crane, pulley, and other tackle. It is 
usuaHly anpM to rmsof at least three inches 
‘m dreumferepee. Formerly cables were made 
of hemp; now they consmt, almoat all of them, 
of iron chains, as beinf less likely to be de- 
stropasd on « rooky bottom. All vessels under 
ISO tons require to have 150 fethoms of chein ; 
tthove tyo and under aso tons, tSo fethoms; 
above stgo and onder 350 tons, aoo fethoms ; 
above 390 and under 500 tons, *40 fethoms : 
above M and undmr yoo ions, om fathoms ; 
veosoMl upwards, poo fethonm. In Southern 
Alia seme cdUes ^ ihips are mede of Coir 
or Glyair, tho icqidiiiequentity being kud out 
nfcluinmgth on Ike bench or toaee conveidenc 
epot llwv ate medo up in stxends, end twisted 
in a eniT simide mechine : vie,, a strong wooden 
tragfeinaetmiiighcMUKl^act^ tbiee or 
phut Oite ptwBffdj eiwd tririmd t hi^ itTVwv 

fen SMta^a^ bench byae many mens the 
ftm^eadef am sable it Axed tealsmte* 
vsItiieA#^ oltA fe tuv^ 

nenStssvsssriSris 

,^SsitSSZl6iSXlSmSltS 


to andior at, and avoiding links and observ* 
mg the course of the pdto atid cncreats along 
we MniHBoasti. 

Cacao, or Cocoa, the chocolftto nuts or 
seeds teimed cacao are the frolt of ap ever* 
green tree, native of the western 0Dntlsm»t of 
America. The seeds, being nooifehitkg and 
agreeable, are kept, in the malortty Of Jiouoes 
in America, as part of the pantry stock. By 
pressure th^ yield a fatty oil called butter 
of cacao. The common cocoa of the shops, 
says Dr. Vie, coindsts generany of oto 
roasted beans, and sometimes of the roasted 
integuments of the beans, ground to powder. 
The consomptioa of this anide in the Uttited 
Kingdom is estimated at three milHons of 
poum annually, yielding a revenue of 
jCf Sf^oth *' The cacao beanS lie an a fruit not 
unlike a cuenmber, about fii'e inches long, and 
three and a half inches thick, which contains 
from twenty to thirty beans, ancanged in fere 
regular rows, with partitions between, and 
which acre surrounded by a rose*colottre(L 
spongy subsunce, like that of water-moiOttS.*' 
The beans, when separated from the pulp and 
dried in the sun, are ready for the mancet ; 
but in some conntries they are placed in laige 
tubs, and covered, for the purpose of under* 
going a slight fermentation^ by which ^they 
lose some moisture and a portion of their hHusr, 
acrid qualities. While fermenting, they are regu* 
lari]|r stirred every morning. The saune object is 
attained, in Mexico and dsewhere, by bmryilqc 
the beans in pits in the earth. Theyarefinally 
sun-dried, and are then ready for sale. Theyare 
prepared for use by roasting, in the same way 
as coffee is roasted. When the aroma is weU 
devetoped, the beans are turned out into 
shallow wooden vessels, and stirred dU cool. 
Those which have been fermented lose their 
shells readily, and split open into regular 
lobes, like sjdd keaus. The shells, amounting 
to about IS per cent of the entire weight ate 
separated by winnowing, and form an inferior 
quality of cocol known at dielte. Tketr 
average composition is estimated as foOowa:-- 
Water, « per cent; starch, gum, fee., ee: 
gluten, &C., 80 ; oil (cocoa butter), » ; theo* 
bromine, e. The theobromine is a white crys* 
taSisable substance, rimilar to the theine in tea, 
but contains mcxre mirqgeo. The finest Asae* 
rican cacao is that of Sgo^wusco, but thepvln* 
dpal exports are from Caracas and Guayimiiil. 

Caveat Coosa.— The exports of cocoa Im 
Venesueb during thirty yeasw-wis., fromtyai 
to 1730 inclusive— arndumed to fetfea* S feuegaa 
(the fanega consisting of ise tfe); in the lbl« 
lowing eighteen yean (up to 1748) to 869^017 
fanegas; and in the Aftmayutou lollowii"^ " ~ 
to 1763) to.887,rpi fenmi the feet j 
giving ei,44o» the eecoade&tot, and the toira 
SS* 448 .feBM tt^ snandayetaae; 
nortatiott last afetded to having Often thus 

Mdftd*— To Spain, 5e3»7*< fea^l Caueip 
Islands, 76,141 feMiSs; Vera On*,^ 
fenegeatnad Sehto 
oadimaiuk e6,«i9 
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In th« year xyaS the ]>utch void thn cocon Caitrmibs, * auilioM 
wiUdi they imported into Spain at from 90 to occni^ing ita NX extrendty, hmw W- 
$0 doUarsper faneg^ while cIk price in Caracas Sutherland^ and NX, a^ & the GMitt 
at that period waa from 7 to 10 doUm ; whilst Ocean. On the W. and S,^ the anffiMhi if 
the Guipuzcuanian Trading Company, which mountainous; in othe^urectioiilii flat or mi* 
wasesta^shed in the aame year sold dulating, Wick and Thum ttt two iwn»» 
their cocoa in Spain for from 45 to 5a dolbus, are the principal seats of me heni^ nahfcy^ 
havini^, after the war of X73C lowered the Limestone is abundant. and oata m 

price to yo dollars, which was the highest exported. Area. 455t7o8* 44*x87* 

price they ever paid for cocoa up to the year cupifrs of land, 9,6xa; average extant weacji 
1765. In the produce of the 759 cocoa holding, 38 acres; total acreage under all 
estates which then existed in Venezuela was kinds St crop, bare, fallow, and gram, zotxasd. 
calculated at 60,000 fanegas annually ; and in Under earn eropi. Wheat, aa ; Imriey or here, 
the year 176$ items computed to have attained' x»737; 33>^35l 4d: beaiie,z; peas, 

the amount of {30,000 fanegas annually, 36; total, 34»477‘ Green crop* PoMoes, 
Prom the year 2770 to 1794, the Guipuscu- a, 469, turmps and swedes, 10,874; cabbage, 
anian Trading Company declared its toul ex- kohl rnbi, and rape, 91 ; vetches, lucerne, and 
ports of cocoa from the provinces of Caracas any other green crop (except clover or grass), 
and Maracaibo to Spain to amount to 179,156 340. Totm, X5>794* Piax, 3 ; bare, fallow, or 
fanegas, giving a yearly average of 35,831 uucropped arable land, i,x8t ; clover, sanfoin, 
fanegas, Xizarraga, a Bixcayan planter of the and grasses in rotation, 07,646 : permanent 
neighbourhood of Ouacas, writing in the year })asture, meadow, or grass (exclusive of heaUi 
1830 on behalf of the ajpriculturists of the or inountaiu laud), 91,135. Livesiock. Horses, 
countiy, estimated the former annual yield of 4*724; cattle. 19,731; sheep, 88,0x6; pigs, 
cocoa cn the whole of the Republic of Vene> x,774< 

zuela at about 150,000 fanegas which, at the Calabar Skins [Fr. PeMj^% Ger. 
medium price at the rime of to dollars per It. Poor, Vajo^ Rus. Sjclka, 

ianega, amounted in value to 3,000,000 dollars ; pequeiio\ are the Siberian squirrel-skins of 
but, at the date of his writing, he calculated various colouis used in making muffs, tipfwsti, 
the yield at but 75,000 fanegas. At the pre- &c. 

sent time, the Tnnitario seed is the supie of Calabash is of two kinds, the long or Cey» 
the cocoa from the districts of Gutria, Maturia, Ion, and the round t they are good vegetables 
Carupano, and down the eastern coast as far when young, and are useful when dry as vessels, 
as the Rio Chica: but the nauve or genuine Calcbdonv, a species of agate of a uniform 
creole" plant is still cultivated upon some colour, generally of a milky white or pale yel- 
few estates. The Trinitario seed is also sown low, often with an internal wavy structure. It 
to some extent in the valleys of the Tuy, L to be found in the Faroe Islands, Ireland, 
although the majority of the estates arc sown Great Britain, Cambay, &c. 
with '^creole " seed. From the Port of La Calcutta, the principal city of the presi- 
Guayra, running westwards towards Puerto dency of BengiU, and seat of tlie Supreme Go* 
Cabello, and particularly at Cboroni, Ocumare, vernnihnt. It h situate on the left bank of the 
Turiamo, Patanemo, and Borbunito, lie the Hoogly, a branch of the (Ganges, distant by 
districts where the best Venezuelan cocoa is the nveris course 100 miles from the sea. 
now produced, and the best of all at an estate 2s* 34'' 49^ N. ; Loft. 88* nf £. PeP. 
called Chuno, near Choioni, the property of 593,182, inclusive of the nightly residents of the 
the Universire of Oazaa. From the neigh- suburbs. The city extends along the rbrer 
bonrhoodof San Felipe, the capiul of the state bank from N. to S. about five miles, and ita 
of Yaracuy, a superior unmixed cocoa is breadth from Uienoe to the circular road snea* 
sent to Puerto Ciabello, to the amount, in- sures about two miles, the entire site conmris- 
eluding a small quantity from Barquisincto, of ing an area of about nine miles. The Euro- 
about 4,000 to 6,000 fanegas aunuaily. peanpartofthecityisstuddedwithspleQdidedi* 
Trinidad seed b^ since 1854, been intro- fices, hut the native portion is most uninviting, 
dneed into Cluchtwiche, formerly one of the on account of the dirt and foulnessof the streett 
finest cocoa districts on the western coast, and Uie meanness of the habitations. The 
llie Tourly crop of cocoa throughout the Re- population is made up of Europeai^ Eurasians 
public is estimated at from 70^000 to 80,000 (progeny of white iiithers and native aiotheii}. 
iaaegaa. These interesting puticulars are Americans, Ghinese, Asiaties, Hlndoog, sum 
from Comdi Genera] Middleton^s report Mahomedans. The mean temperature at Cal« 
Cachalst, a large fish of the wnale species, cutta is about 66* in January, te* in February, 
from tbebrainof which imtnrmaceti is extracted. 8c* in March, 85* in April and May, 83*10 Jun^ 
Cadi, a cag, cask, or bartel. Acade of her* 8x* in July, 8a* in August and SMtemW, 7^ 
rings is a vessel containing 500 red herring*, in October, 74*10 Navemimr, aiidoe‘*tn0eiMmi* 
or of sprats x^ooo. her. Possessing great natw rel advantagei toK 

Caddas are ribbons manufactured «f silk in^d naviga^, all desci^ptiont onorsl^ 
and worsted. produce are transMited with wonderfiil fbdiHhr 

CApENS^acominofl coarse kind of carpeting ontlmCkmgeseadittsubiidiaiystreaiiietotM 
inede in the Levant North Western previncee of India. s 
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Oaloatte 


Oklcntta bIio iMtnfetaH the produce of Bengal ; 
the extent of which has toereased enormously 
the last few yeafs. C^mmeret. The 
total imhie of imports and exports dutiable and 
m during the year 1868-9 was 
egainst ^49*b8e»a8t in the preceding year, an 
imatiase of 431099,8x3. The increase was 
cfaisify in the 1^ export trade, which increased 
no than ;Cx,6s7,8xa Dutiable imports and 
duliahle exports increased to the extent of 
4999,683. In the value of free imports there 
WM a dfKrease of 449<^68o, to which the de- 
crease In machine^ alone contributed more 
than 43x0,000, Below are shown 

the most important dutiable articles of import, 
and the extent to which th^ have either in- 
creased, or fhe reverse. Of ntt articles, there | 
wasafailing offin machinery, as already stated : 
in iJlver, to the value of 4xo^ooo ; and in co.^! 1 
and coke, to the value of 454, 000. The last 
fact is interesting; as showing the influence of 
the coal discoveries. 


ipH pflng 


extent of 4ao^OQo; lac, 4: 
shawlS; 4x70,000 ; tobao 
icry, 4x3,000. Export _ 

3 pm maund. Grain of 


,000; Cashmere 
tO;OOo;Biidjewel- 
ladigo»ropee$ 
dei 


Impoiti, 


Salt 

Piece Goods .. 
Patent Metals 
Wines 


* Hardware and Iron- 
mongery 

Twist 


46so,l 
9,604,620 
308,293 
869,034 

904,746 

1,300,423 


iucrG«se 7 

485,357 

405,920 

64,3*3 

38,530 

Decrease. 

796.504 

79,481 


Exporio. There was a very large increase in 
the value of the free exports during the year 
1868-9, as shown below, and a decrease in 
opium and cotton. Silk, too, though 20,798 cwt 
were exported, against 14*637 cwt. in x867>8, 
woducmi 4 t, 30^,593 4*^7,a68 less 

than in the previous year. Of dutiable articl<^ 
by ikr the largest increase (4845,8x4) was in 
indiito, of wmch the mmntity exported was 
velM at 43,800,578. Rice and oil-seeds fell 
off4r94»x76 and 4373*340 respectively. The 
value ofthe trade with America was 4x,S49*S74* 
while that with Australia was rather more Umn 
half a million* The first represents an increase 
of 4338, 393 ; the second, a decrease of4x 13,6x4. 


Hacport s 


Jute 

Hades and Skiu 
Tea 


utpetie . 
SilVtf ... 


Opium, 

Cotton . 


X868.9. 

41,880,095 

944,968 

943**47 

349*3x0 

307*339 

2,X7X,904 

6,085,697 

9,401,899 


Increale. 

4570,487 

936,023 

356,836 

190,387 

jJSg 

Decresse. 

3»9»9401 

433*0X0 


3 per mauno. urun or au desorptions, 3 
annas per maund. Lac—Button, dye, seed, 
shell, stick and other sorts, 4 per cent on as- 
sessed value; oils, 3 per cent, on assessed 
value : seeds, 3 per cent. ; shawls, 3 per oeot. 
ad. val. ; cotton goods, 3 per cent, assessed 
value ; hides and spices, 3 per cent. JtfipoM 
Tariff, Yarns, 3I per cent, assessed v^e ; 
piece goods, 5 per cent. ; drugs, dyes, finuts, 

( ;iass-ware, gums, hides and skin& ivory, 
eather, manufactures, coppmr,* navau stores, 
paints* provisions, seeds, shells* silk, spices, 7^ 
per cent.: ale, beer, and porter, x anna per imp. 
gall. : spirits, 3 rupees imp. gall. ; iron manu- 
factures* X pericent. Btiiisk Indiax Motuty, 
The standsird is silver, z pie » ; 3 pie » 

I pice»ff : 4 pice or X3 pie=sx annassexlil ; 


The rnildes enumeniteddo not indude all the 
exports from Calcutta as Bengd produce, only 
msniiotted in the omciai reports for 
1188-9. The expert of eoffM is limitadL That 
^jBBe^in<i ^,witt 4s»i 39>yw « 

^ mMfr|»eor« j^piosiwemerqpiae t edtetfae 


40 seers«= x maund, or 8a lb. 3 oz. 3 dxxL ; 40 
bazaar maunds=a:xio factory maunds ; x| fric- 
tory maundssx cwt. Factory weight: z6 
chittacksBsx seer, or xlb. 23 oz. 14 dxs. ; 40 
seers x maund* or 74 lb. so oz. zx dxs. The 
Indian maundssSa 3-7tns Ib. 

Eanlts. The Agra Bank* limited; Head 
OfEce. 35* Nicbolas-Iane* E.C Bank of Bra- 
gal; Agents, Coutts and Co.. Strand; and 
Bank of England. Chartered Bank of India ; 
Head Office* Hatton-courL Threadneedle- 
street. Chartered Mercantile Bank: Head 
Office, 65, Old Broad-street. Comptoir d'Es- 
comte de Paris; Branch, X44* Leadenball- 
street. Oriental Bauk ; Head Office* Thre^- 
needle-street. Shipping, Number and ton- 
nage of all vessels entered and cleared in the 
foreign and coasting trades at ports in eadh 
presidency m each of the years ended 30th 
April, 1865 and z866. Enttredi 1865* vessels, 
2,003; tons, x,xra,307. z866, vessels, 1,501 : 
tons, 675,831. Cuartdi 1865, vessels, 1,933; 
cont, 1,010,539. x866, vessris, 1,541 ; tons, 
918,3x4. 

Cauco [Fr. Coton^ Toile de Coten^ Ger. 
Katinn, It. Tela hanthagma. Tela di pinta, 
Sp. TeM de Algeden, Da. KuUua^ Du. Kat* 
sen^ Sw. Cattun^ Port. Pane de A/gvdae, Rus. 
IVnheihd]^ white, plain, or printed cloth, so 
called from Calicut; on the Malabar, whence it 
was first imported. It is now exported from 
the United Kingdom to India. 

Calico PaiNTiKc. the art of producing a 
coloured pattern on cloth by the application of 
colouring substances. Its origin U traced back 
to very remote antiquity, and, in some form or 
other, appears to be practised by nations of 
little skilt la other xespects. In India it has 
been known fier The large cotton chintz 

counterpanes^ called p all me^ p eart^ which, frpih 
an early period, have been made in the fiast 
Indies, are prepwrad by placing oa the doth a 

x7(Ha tncuatimanwasintnaittcea 
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OaJico Bruiting 


into Surope. bat it never became of much in* 
portenoe till some time in the xTth century. 

Ki: its looted wttons and linens. It spread 
afterwanls to fVance, Germany, Switxerland, 
and Great Britain^f bein|; introduced into Lon- 
don in <676. As the linen, woollen, and silk 
weavers were afraid that the use of calicoes 
would interfere with their own stuffs, they suc- 
ceeded in setting a law passed prohibnting the 


wearing of caiio^ under a penalty of £5 for 
each offence. This extraordinary measure con- 
tinued in force down to zS^x, when it was re- 
pealed, an Act%hich nve a great impetus to 
calico printing, and established it as one of the 
most important industries in the country. The 
producnon during the so years between x^Si 
and X85X increased from 8.000,000 jneces to 
90 , 000 , 000 . The character of the goods was 
grimtly improved, as well as the processes and 
machinery, while the cost of production was 
much reduced 1^ the enormotu quantities 
manufactured. There are various methods of 
calico printing, the simplest of which is block- 
prittting~pnt'^'ns hy hand, in which the pat- 
tern, or a portion thereof, is engraved in relief 
upon the face of a block of sycamore, holly, or 
pear-tree wood, backed with deal and furnished 
with a strong handle of boxwood. A machine 
called the Ptrrcitns^ in honour of its inventor, 
M. Perrot, of Rouen, is in use in France and 
Belgium as a substitute for hand-block |»inting. 
The invention of cylinder or roller-printing is 
the greatest aditevcmeut that has been made in 
the art. A length of calico equal to one mile 
cam by this m^od, be printed off with four 
different colours in one hour, and more accu- 
rately and with better effect than block-printing 
by hand. The annual production is estimated 
at 30 , 000 , 000 pieces. The seat of (he industry 
is in Lancashire, and the depot is Manchester. 
The principal countries to which printed goods 
are snipped are India, BraxUi, and East coast 
of South America, the United States, Turk^, 
North Germany, and the West Indies. To 
compete successfully against Lancashire has 
been the constant aim of the Americans, as the 
consumption in the Stetes is toon per head for 
the pcmulation than that of any other country. 

But,'* says Mr. Edmund Potter—no mean 
authority-— ** the printing is more remarkable 
for mechanical power and spMd than for taste. 

• « . Her cost of production is also much 
higher, from her l^h-priced labour, coal* and 
drugs.** From this statement, as well as from 
the exports to the States, we may inferthat the 
calico-priaters of Lancashire cannot be beaten 
in tiienr own industry by the Americana 
"Altlioagh the different methods of printmg 
aiv mmcroos, and the combinations onjctours 
and ifiades of ceiour almost iafhiite, yet each 
coionr In a jpattem must, in the present state 
of the sol, be apphed by one of six diffbrent 
styles oftrorie. . Tliese are termed, x, the mad* 

•qrio, 4. Ibe MMNSt fWm, 5, ute dwhaij|e style; 
and 6, the China bhte s^e. By the proper 


OWBBl’sSBlr 


combination of two or more of these etylesany 
Mttem, however complicated, is pmtieed. 
The processes actually required for nnuhti^ a 
piece of clothare numerous : as, for example, in 
producing a stripe upcm a white ground, the 
bleached cloth is submitted to nineteen epera- 
tions; as follows:—!, printing on mordant of 
red hi^r (a preparation of alumina) thi^waed 
with flour and dyeing | a. dyeing for three 
days; 3, dunging; 4, wincing in cold water; 
5, washing at tneoash wheel ; 6, wincing in dung, 
substitute and sice ; 7, wincing in cold water ; 8, 
dyeing in madder; 9, wincing in cold water; 
10, washing at the dash wheel; xz, wincM^ 
in soap-water; u, washing at the dash wheel; 
13. wincing in soap-water; 14, wiadmg in a 
solution or bleaching-powder: x<, washing at 
the dash wheel ; x6, drying by the water-ex- 
tractor; X7, folding: x8, starching; X9, drying 
by steam.*'— 7 >m/i>uoa. 

Caufornia, ut San Framcisco. 

^ Calumbuco, the name of one of the best 
timber-trees of the Philippine Islands, the wood 
of which is largely employed by the natives in 
the fabrication of domestic utensils and agricul- 
tural implements. 

Calx literally signifies lime, or a sort of 
stone calcined by fire ; but it is used to signify 
any body in general after it has been catcmeo. 

Camsav Stonx. a kind of cornelian brought 
from the East Indies. 

Camxist, a name given in France to bill- 
brokers. ' 

Cambric [Fr. Camhrcty hatUte^ Ger. ATom- 
mertw;h\ a kind of fine white linen, which de- 
rives its name from Cambniy, in French Flan- 
derSf made now of an excellent quality, and in 
considerable quantities, in the United Jwiagdom. 

CAlABRiDCB.sHtRx, an inland county of Eng- 
land, in its east part, having on the N. and 
N.W. Lincoln, Northampton, Huntingdon, and 
Bedford; on the S. Hertfordtiiire and Emex; 
and on the E. and N.E. Suffolk and Norfolk. 
The surface, except on the south, numfoy, 
flat, fenny land, crossed by dykes, canals, and 
ditches, and thickly wooded. Arm. 535,183 
statute acres. /V/. ^ ▼ 


* 70 . 53 *. 


Arm. 535,183 
. -.-.w.,— Occupiem of 
land, 6,715. Average extent of each bolding, 
70 acres. Total acreage under all kinds m 
crops, 471,8x5. Under wheat, 139,683 ; barley 
or here, 57,xxx; oau, 38,448 ; rye, 983 ; beans, 
35,736; peas, 9617. Total under com crops, 
361,566. Grewntrop. Potatoes, x 1,598 ; turnips 
and swedes, 31,140; mangold, 16,303; carrots, * 
X303 ; cabbage, kohl, and rape, 13,334 ; vetches, 
lucerne, and any other grtea crop except I 
clover and grass, 13*3^ Total under green 
C«>P» 57 f 05 ^. »a»o; hops, 3; bare follow, 

oruncropped arable land, 15,386; clover, aan- 
foin,and grasM in rotation, 43,031 ; permaoeiit 
pasture, meadow, or grass not nraiken up in 
rotation (exclusive of heath or mountain laiHp, 



— inEngiaad 

hi the Eete h is Vom clothiiqi^, ittUhi 
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roj^ Ae. TIm best hair comes from Peisia. 
The oualities am black, red, and grey. The 
black u the dearest. 

Camuct [Fr- Camehit Ger. Kdmelai, It 
CimmMl0iio\ a light stuff made of long wool, 
hand spun, mixed in the loom with cotton or 
luiea yam. 

Camomilb CFr. CMtmnUtt Ger. Romisckt 
hmmiUert It. CamomilUi^^ a useful herb, a 
native of Europe and Persia, and gronrs abun- 
dantly in most parts of Great Britain. The 
supplies brought to the London market come 
wm. Mitcham, in Surrey. 

Cami*aninx, a name given to an Italian 
marUe, dug out of the mountains of Carara. 

Camphok [Ger. Kampftr, Du. Kantfer^ 
Da. Kamphtr^ Sw. Ka^er^ Fr. Catnj^rcy it. 
Canfom^ Sp. Akanfer^ Kua Kafnfora, Port 
AlcmHf 9 r\, The lAurut ceumphoratMs is a tree 
which grows in China, Japan, and several parts 
of India. The wood and roots being boiled in 
water, the camphor rises with the steam, and is 
condensed in small granular crystals, together 
with another sort apparently scrajj^d from the 
cavities of the wood, and mixed with sand and 
ashes, and purified by a second sublimation by 
the chemists. 

Camwood, the fine red wood of Africa and 
of the Brosils, principally used in turnery for 
the formation of the handles of knives, Stc. 

Canada, rrv QttRiiPC. 

Canary Lslands [Sp. Isi/tf Crtuaria^X a 
^ group in the K. Atlantic, 60 miles from the W. 
coast of Africa, between Lai. 97* 40^ and av* 25' 
N., Lon. iji* as' and i8* ift* W. There arc 
seven principal islands and several islets, 
arrangM thus from E. to W. Sanzarotc and 
Fueiteventura, with islets Giaciosa, Mon- 
tana Clara, Allcgratira, and Lobos . Gran 
Canaria, Tenerifle, Comera, Palma, and Hierro. 
Artat 1,758 sauare miles. /V/, 334,046 
Santa Cruz in Teneriffe, and Las Palmas in 
Cani^, are the principal commercial ports. 
AffHcuiiurt. The gradual and steady in- 
crease in the production of cochineal, for 
which these islands are celebrated, is materi- 
ally increaring the wealth of those eng^ed in 
its cultivation, its cultivation is so profitable 
that it attracts all available capital, and there- 
fore the necessaries of life, which were for- 
merly produced here in abundance, are no 
longer sufficient in quantity to meet the re- 
quirements of the popul.^tion ; and unles>s the 
provincial authorities obtain permission from 
the Home Government to import live stock 
and other articles of consumption from Mo- 
rocoo, the poorer cla.sses will be barely able to 
sustain existence. 

Ronrinz Cochintal. llie cochineal insect 
isaspecies of coccus, about the size of a pea; it 
has a silvery-gray appearance, the body being 
reddish-black, and covered with fine white dust. 
When first brought forth, the insea moves 
about lieely ; but, as it grows, it fixes itself to 
the leaf from wkiA it dmves us nourishment. 
Them are scveril varieties of the prickly pear 
A plant Oft whfidi the eochineat feeda, but that 


most jpmerally cultivated for the purpose of 
breeding is the common hardy Caetm o^untii. 
This plant is so haMyastogrowloxarkuitlyon 
rocky spots, where there appears to be seamy 
soil to fill the crevices ; but in this sute it cannot 
serve for the rearing of cochineal for more than 
one or two seasons. In rich soil, and with 
abundance of manure and water, the same 

g iants will continue to yield excellent enqw fbr 
urn ten to twelve years. I'he growers of the 
plant on the south side of the iuand of Tene- 
riffe cultivate the cochineal ^in the winter, so 
as to bring it to maturity in time for the great 
crop of cactus, which is Ranted from the latter 
end of May to the end of July or August— -the 
insects being carried to the north of uie island 
in boxes supplied with trays, in which they are 
laid to the depth of two inches. Each bw is 
constructed to hold 40 lb , and is carried on a 
man’s shoulders over the mountains during the 
night, so as to be as little exposed to the sun 
as possible. In Grand Canary the planters 
re.serve a portion of their land for the produc- 
tion of “ madres ” (mothers). The state of the’ 
weather during the growth of the “madres,*’ 
and the temperature at the time of spawning, 
has so great an effect upon the amount of 
seedings produced, that it is impossible to fix 
the quantity of “ madres ” required per acre; 
but from about eight to ten boxes— that is, 
from three to four quintals— would be con- 
t sidcred a fair average. The mothers are put 
into small bags, made of a material called 
“rettqtie" (a sort of gauze), about eight or 
nine inches long, and sh.ipcd somewhat like a 
sausage, m each of which is put about a 
tablespoonfiil of “ madres,” and hung over a 
leaf in the cochineal plantation. '1 he young, 
a.s il>cy are born, WMik out of the bag to the 
cactus, and spread^ over the surface of the 1 .af. 
'The quantity of insects sp,iwiicd in a mven 
time Will vary according to the beat oT the 
we.iiher and the age of the “madres:” with 
fresh “madres,” and in warm weather, a 
couple of hours will be enough to cover the 
leaf sufficiently ; with old “ madres,” and in 
cool weather, the Ixigs may be left on the 
leaves as long as thirty hours, or even two 
days. When the “madre.s” have exhausted 
their powers, which occurs sooner or later, ac- 
cording to the temperature to which they are ’ 
exposed, and which is known by the young 
being born black instead of white, they are 
collected from the bags or trays in which they 
liave been spawning, and put into an oven to 
dry. I’he young insect takes more or less 
time in coming to maturity, according to the 
weather. Those planted in June are often 
ready to be gatheiw in seventy d^'S, or even 
earlier: whereas those planted in October and 
November are not ripe till late in February or 
early in March. On the other hand, the 
cochineal planted in March or April ripetui 
with astonisluiig rapidity under the influence 
of the iacfeasing heat. The cochineal planted 
in June and Jiuy, being the great crop of the 
year, prepared prtiidpally for drying at <noi 
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iatocilfercoohlneftl, should be gathered before 
it eouiiieiices to spawn. Thus, during August 
and September, the grower watches for the 
first symptoms of spawnii^, and as soon as 
they appear, not a moment is lost in proceeding 
to immediate gathering : for the weather being 
then fiuite as warm and bright as In June, the 
same rapidity in ripening is observable, and 
the loss td* weight is serious if the spawning is 
allowed to proceed for even a few hours. In 
gathering, the leaves on which the bags are 
placed are sharply cut ojff with a knife close 
to the branches, and the cochineal is swept off 
them into broad boskets, closely woven to 
prevent loss. As the crop is collected, care 
should betaken that the baskets do not remain 
long filled, the insects th&t lie at the bottom 
being iiyured by the weight The cochineal 
gathered during the day 1$, towards evening, 
put into an oven heated at about 150" Fah. ; 
there it is left for fonr or five hours, thctcmpe> 
ratuze being carefully kept up ; afterwards the 
oven is allowed to cool gradually until the 
morning, when it will be found that the insects 
are still moist, but exposure to the sun for a 
few days will complete the drying. When the 
gmin been thoroughly dried and cleaned, 
it is packed for exportation in bags containing 
i^olb. each. The following account ithows 
the amount of the first outlay, and of the 
annual expenses and profit.s per acre of the 
cochineal plantation : — 

Purchase value of land per acre . . /’50 q o 
P reparation of land, '>nd tost of I 

planting and gnawing cactus for 
the first year, before receiving the 

cochineal crop 90 o o [ 

Bags baskets, and other utcndls . . xo o o | 

First outlay /[iSo o o' 

Annual Exi’Fnsfs. , 

8 boxes of ** madres/* at ar, i>cr lb. ;C32 o o 
Wages for planting, gathering, and t 1 

prqparing cochineal 30 o o < 

aa quintals of gu.ino, at ijr. | 

per quintal 8 o o. 

Digging, weeding, watering, and 
general expenses z8 o o 

Total o o 

Annual Profits. 

5olb. of black “madres” o o 

8 quintals of silver cochineal, at 3^. 
porib rao o o 


ou»nr 


em^ormMta tbdr liuid. dtwbg thtiirlid* 
year, so as to command a full number when 
the labour of the season comes cm. The Wages 
of the women in the vgU^of Orotomis dif. per 
day, or yr. 6dL per week for the best workers. 
Day-labourers receive at the rate of 6r. 34^. per 
week for digging and plantiqg. An ex^ 
rienced and attentive grower obtains a retom 
of from 25 to 30 per cent on the capital em« 
ployed. Exports, The total value of ex- 
ports from the Canary Islands to Europe, 
Africa, and America, in 1869, is here shown:— 

CopKTRIBS. VaLUK. 

Great Britain ;C55<^«799 

France X 44 * 45 n 

Spain...... 00^800 

Germany 

Holland. 3,437 

Portugal 320 

Morocco and Colonies 5»or5 

Spanish Antilles 

United States 1,976 

Other Countries AfX93 

Total >^9x8,901 

The total quantity of cochineal exported was 
6,')i6,orx)lu., v.alue ;C842,92i. The next table 
gives the comparative quantity and the value 
exported for five years 


1865. i 3 , 39 x,aeo 

1860 3,416,664 

>b67 5»3^7.a34 

i 863 4,085,538 

1869,...,..... 6,3x6,000 


Total ;Cx28 o o 

Net profit o o 

The average price at which the *' madres*^ can 
be obeseinra varies much at different times, 
folUng as low as gd., and freqt^tJy rising to 
9i, 6 d.f andeven 3*. per lb. The manageineRt 
of the insect gives employment to a lar^ num- 
ber of women; it can almost exdustvely be 
conducted by them. The larger proprietors 


The island of Grand Canary exported more 
I cochineal by 647,5501b. than the combined 
< amount exported by the three other cochint^ 
i proihicing islands. The amount exported to 
England was 2,905, S50 lb. Only a6z pipes of 
wine were shipped during the year, against 515 
in x868. and 500 in 1867. vaitte oi, 

during the year, is thus shown 

Countries. Value, 

Great Britain jCs 34»545 

France X39,r3o 

X 78,837 

Germany X2,s8t 

Italy 9»xyi 

Holland 4,785 

Portugal 543 

Moreno and Colonies xfii3oa 

Spanish Antilles 83,543 

United States nXfpes 

Other Countries 84,096 

Total..,* 

(Including guano firom Fern, value ;C8si,ai3.^ ^ 
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COMFAItATmVALCm OV THE SltPOItTB AMD 

Imposts with Osbat Bsitain ousxng 
Five Ybass. 



Shining. Bntish vessels which entered 
and cleared at the port of Santa Crus, Tenc- 
n0h, in the years i8(i8 and XS69. 

Emtbsbd. 


Canary Sbbd (Ger. KaunrieftsaanttUt Du. 
Kannryuutdt Da Canarie/rSet Sw. Kttnanr- 
frd^ Ft. AlMstet Graine dPaiseau^ Graute de 
Canarie, Millei, It. Setnn di Canario, 
ScagiifUfia, Scemhhla, Malta, Cunena^ Sp. 
AlfiMU, Port. Alj/dsia, Af^itta, Rus. Kana- 
rnkinaSentja], a small grain of a white or 1 col- 
dish colour, used to feed birds with, and some* 
timet emptied by persons as artificial food. 

Candle tGer. Luhttr-, Kef^en, Du. Kaar- 
MW. Fr. ChoMdelU, It. Caudellt, Sp. and Port 
FeMsl a tdper of tallow, wax, or spermaceti, 
the MICK of which is compuseU of spun cotton. 
l%e ei^rt trade in this article amounts to ' 
abwt 4140,000 annually. 

Cani^bsticks [Ger. Lewktfr, Du Kandc- 
laart. Da Lyttsta^tr, Sw. fyussfaltar, Fr. 
Chandelters, It. CavdelHfru Sp. Candtleras, 
Fort, Castifaes, Rus. PodswescAmka, Pol. 
Liehiarz], are oCsihrer, brass, iron, tin japanned, 
or copper plated, made of dinerent patterns and ; 
sortA The best plated candlesdcks are manu- 
&ctitred at SheflS^d ; the common sort of plated 
OMMi, as also brass, japanned, &&« are m^c at 
Birmingham. 

Canov, a preparation of sugar, made by 
melting and cryatalliaing it six or seven times 
over, to render it soft and transparent. 

Cane [Ger. SjkmiMckttKahr, Du. SAaa$fseh 
riet komng. Da SfoHskrdr, Fr. Ctume, 
Cannz du ISet^ale, It. Canna, Cannetta di 
/tmd% op. Cairn da indUu\ is a reed brought 
llam ne jBast Indiea Some are without knots, 
and amryirnoocli and even; that is, when the 
rehd isgronm so tong that the distance between 
twokascs is kafs enough to make a cane or 
walking-sdck. Others are Ailt Of knoti^ about; 


OaiKfM 


two Inches distant from each odier. Theselast 
have veiy little elasticity, and will not bend so 
well as the otitterA The most beandib] canes 
imported come from the Indian Archipelago. 
Some of them are so fine that th^ are worked 
into vessels or bowls, which, being varnished 
over on the inside with black or y^ow lacker, 
will hold water. There are several sorts of 
caneA x. Arunda hambos, or the bamboo, a 
native of the East Indies and some ports of 
America, where it frequently attains the height 
of 60 feet. 9. AYundo donax, or cultivated 
reed, is a native of warm countries, but will 
bear the cold of our moderate winters in the 
open air. The stalks are used by weavers, and 
in the manuiacture of fishing-'iroas. 3. Arundo 
Ortentalii is what the Turks use as writing- 

S cnA It grows abundantly in a valley near 
fount Athos, as also on the banks of the Jor- 
dan. 4. Aimndo pkrugmaUt, or iSaooaaanorL 
marsh reed, grows by the side of our rivets, 
and in standing water. 

Canklla Alba, Whitt Canella, dnnamon 
in small pipea It is, both outwardly and in- 
wardly, of a whitish colour, lightly inclining to 
yellow. It is thicker than cinnamon, ha% a 
fragrant smell, and a smar^ pungent taste, with 
something of the aromatic in iL resembmtg a 
mixture m cinnamon, ginger, and cIoveA The 
white canella yieldS| upon being macerated and 
distilled, an aromatic essential oil of a yellon’i&h 
colour, which somewhat resembles in smell the 
oil of cloves, and sinks in water. 

Canic a, a sort of spice which mws in CubA 
It is a kind of wild dnnamon. but its tiste is 
more like that of doves than of cinnamon. It 
is a .saleable commodity in the Spanish islands. 


tsehe Fliegm, Du. Spaansekt vliee^. Da 
SfiansK' fitter, Sw. Sfanska fittgor, Fr. C<r«- 
tharuies, Mouches dEspagtte, It. Cantarelle, 
Spa. .'ind Port. Cantaridas, Rus. Hischpanikit 
mttcht^ Pol. Kantanjdi, Lat. CantkaridesX 
are flies of a shining mreen colour, mterminglcd 
with somewhat of the blue, and of a golden 
yellow, of an acrid highly caustic taste, while 
fresh. They are found adhering to certain 
kinds of trees, in the warmer climates of Spain, 
Italy, and France, and sometimes in Germany. 
In bulk and colour they difler consideimbiy 
from each other. The largest and best come 
from Italy. They are killed by the steam ef 
vtnegaxv and then dried in the sun. Cantharides 
shotild be chosen large, fresh, dry, whole, and 
without dust. They are apt to rot upon keep* 
ing, and (all to powder, when they are good 
for nothing. 

Canvas [Ger. SegtliocK Du. Zeiidtth, Da 
! Styldug, Sw. Segudah, F. Toilt h voiit. It. 

I Canevazza, Lana, $p. and Port Ltaa, Rua 
! Parutsnat polaiat, ParHS 9 ina\ n very clean 
unbleached cloth of hesap or flax, woven very 
regularly in litrie e^erOA ft k used for work* 
ing tapestry widt the needle, by passing the 
threads of gold, stiver, silk or wool, tfaitmgk 
the intervals or squares. It is also a eotube 
<4oth of hemp, unbleached* somewhat ckan* 
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which serves to cover women's stnys, nlso to 
stiflen men's clothes, and to make some other 
parts of their wearing^ apparel, &c. It is chiefly 
ttsed to make sails for snippine. Large quanti> 
ties are manuiactured at Utindee. 

Caoutcmoi'C Caouichou^ Gcr, PfJer^ 
harzt Port. Bwackot Sp. Rtsitia elnxtiL«\ 
called by the South American Indians 
the concrete, milky juice of a number of trees 
and plants found in Brasil, Guiana, Peru, &c., 
and in the Kast Indies. One source of dits 
vei^ remarkable substance is the syringe-tree 
Off Cayenne and other parts of South America. 
The French were the flrsc discoverers of this 
source. The province of Para, south of the 
equator, furnishes immense quantities of this 
article to commerce. There the trees grow in 
great abundance. Caoutchouc ooaes out as a 
vegetable substance from incisions made in the 
tree. It is collected chiefly in wet weather, 
when it flows most plentifully. The trees sure 
tapped in the morning, and during the day a 
gill of fluid is received in a clay cup pbced at 
each iuebion in the trunk, lliis is turned, 
when full, into a jar, and is ready at once to be 
poured over any pattern of clay, or a wooden 
last covered with clay, the form of which it 
takes as successive layers are thus applied. As 
these layers are applied, their drying and har- 
dening are hastened by exposure to the smoke 
and heat of a Arc, and thus the substance ac- 
quire* its ordinary black colour. Dried by the 
sun alone, it is white within and yellowish 
brown without. When pure it is nearly colour- 
less. Complete drying requires several days' 
exposure to the sun. During this time the 
substance is soft enough to receive impressions 
from a stick, and Is thus ornamented by various 
desijpis. The impoitations into this country 
amount to about to,ooo cwts. annually. 

Cape is a promontory or headland running 
out with a pomt into the sea. 

Cape Colony, tet South Africa. 

CAFi'ADiKR, a sort of silk flock taken from 
the upper part of the silkworm-cod after ^e 
true stlic has been wound oflT. 

Capsicum \Guinea peftper\ is of three sorts, 
vii.s I. CapfUumati the common long- 

ppdded capsicum, a. Capsicum iaccacum, the 
bifd-pepper. grows aeariy live feet high ; the 
leaves are of aliicid green. This is the Cayenne- 
pepper. 3. Ca/eiewm fviwiwm, the belV-pepper. 
The fruit of this is red, and is the only kind 
proper for pickling, the skin being tender, 
whereas those of the other sorts are thin and 
gh. 


OwdUunoniB 




in a shi] 

of a wlncuass, placed next behind the main-mast, 
** wot standing in a step on the lower deck, 
and Its head between the upper de^s, Ibrmeo 
into several squares with holes in them. It is 
used to weigh Hie anchors, to hoist up or strike 
down top-masts, to heave any weighty matter, 
» to stntn any rope that requm a maia 

fCH^. 

CASAPACfly g Hiick, io1kl» agd Arm Shell, 


which covers the ‘turtle, or tortoise, and to 
which adhere those fine transparent shells 
which are known under the name of tortoise 
shells, of which snuff-boxes and several sorts 
of inlaid works are made. 

Carat, the name of that weight which ex- 
presses the degree of fineness that gold is of. 
The Mint-master or custom has fixed the 
purity of gold at 24 carats i though it is not 
possible to purify and refine that metal, but it 
will want still about one-fourth part of a carat 
in absolute purity and perfection. The carat 
is divided into one-fourth, one-eighth, seven- 
sixteenths^ one thirty-second. These degrees 
serve to distinguish the gaeater or less quantity 
of alloy therein contatnol : for instancy gold 
of aa carats is that whidi has two parts of silver 
or of any other metal, and as of fine gold. It 
is also a certain weight which goldsmitlis and 
jewellers use, with which to weigh preciou.s 
stones and pearls. Thiscarat weighs four grains, 
but is something lighter than the grains of 
other weights. Each of these grains is sub- 
divided into one-half, onc-fourih, one-eighth, 
oue-sixleenth, &c. 

Caravan signifies a company of travellers, 
and more particularly merchants who for their 
greater security travel together through the 
desert and other places which are infested with 
Arabs and robbers. There are five kinds of 
caravans: the heavy caravans, composed of 
elephants, dromedaries, camels, and horses; 
the light caravans, which have but few ele- 
phants ; the common caravan, where there are 
none of those animals ; the horse caravans, in 
which they use neither dromedaries nor camels : 
and, lastly, the river caravan, consisting of a 
number of boats. 

Caraway, or Caraway Sbbd [Gcr. KeUnt- 
mei, Feidkilmmel, BrodkUmmeC Fr. Can't, 
Cumin despp-is),, is a small seed of an oUong 
and blender figure, pointed at both ends and 
thickest in the middle. It is rounded or gib- 
bous on one side and flat on fhe other, and is 
deeply striated on the surface ; it ik heavy, and 
its colour a deep brown. It should be chosen 
large, new, and of a good colour, not dusty and 
of a strong agreeable smelt* 

Cakbunclb [Gcr. Karfnnktl, Fr. £uar» 
Catitomckia\ a precious stone of the 
ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood-red 
colour. 

Cakdamosis [Ger. Kardamum, Du. Aor- 
damotmn. Da. Cantamamer, Sw. Kardf^ 
ntummor, Fr. Caninmotnes, It. Canfti^ 
motni, Sp. and Port. Karda/nams, Rus. ATor. 
daftunn} are of a dark brown emour, an aro- 
matic smell and a hot biting taste, and are 
contoined in short triangular nods of a pale 
colour. There are two sonit» *>Pih natives of 
India ; the gttaUr and /ewreaidamoms. AH 
kinds abound in an essential oil ; braised and 
macerated in water, and afterwards distilled, 
they yield a very considerable quantity of it. 
They are to be chosen sound, dose shut on all 
pans, and full of seeds of a good 4011^ and of 
mt dcctd amgiatic taste, f 
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Cardigan 


Cardigan, a county of S. Wales, having W. 
Cardifi^aa Bay, anfti enclosed landward by ihc 
counties Merioneth, Montgomery, Radnor, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, and Pembroke. Surface, 
level at the coast, mountainous in the interior. 
Indusirin, Rearing of sheep, mining for silver, 
lead, and copper, and the manufacture of 
gloves and flannel, ^rra, 443,387. /*<»/. 72,606. 
Occupiers of land, 5,262 : average extent of each 
holding, 48 acres ; total acreage under all kinds 
of crop, bare, fallow, and grass, 251,675. Under 
€«m cro^s. Wheat, 9,249; barley or here, 
23,801 ; oats, 31,194 ; rye, 318 ; beans, 25 ; 
peas, 38a: total, 64,679. Green crofi, Po> 
tatoes, 7,685 ; turnips and swedes, 4,4x7 : man- 
gold, 452; carrots, 30; cabbage, kolil rabi, 
and rape, 38 ; vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop (except clover or grass), 373 ; total, 
12,095. rlax, 9; bare, fallow, or unempped 
atraoleland, 3,308 ; clover, sanfoln, and gr.isses 
in rotation, 42,014 ; permanent pasture, mea- 
doWf or grass not broken up, in rotation (ex- 
clusive of heath or mounmin land), 128,380. 
Lix*t Hock, Horses, 1 1,249 » cattle, 54,419 : 
sheep, 185,670 ; pigs, 19,476. 

Cargo sigutfies ail the mcn'handire and 
effects laden on board a ship exclusive of the 
stores. 

Carlings, in a ship, two pieces of timber 
lying fore and aft along from beam to lieam, 
whereon the ledges rest on which the planks 
of the ship are fastened. 

Carmarthen, a county of S. Wales, having 
on the S. the Bristol Cbanifel, and on the other 
sides the counties Pembroke, Cardi|[an, Brecon, 
and Glanior|i^. Suif.ice hilly, interspersed 
with productive valleys. Besides agricultural 

E roducc, the exports are iron, lead, coal, and 
me. Area, 606,331 acres. 7V/i. 111,453. 
Occu/iert 0/ land, 8,048. Average extent of 
each holding, 49 acrc.s. Total acreage under 
all kinds of crop, bare, fallow, and grass, 
393,320. Under com croj^. Wheat, 12,866 
acres ; barley or here, 21,554 ; oats, 41,404 ; 
rye, 256; beans, 75 ; peas, 73; total, 76,228 
acres. Green crops. Potatoes, 4,853 ; turnips 
and swedes, 4,337 ; mangold, 525 ; carrots, 50; 
cabbage, kohl rabi, and rape, 32; vetches, 
lucerne, and any other green crop (except 
clover or grass), 226 : total, xo,o82. Flax, 15 ; 
bare, fallow, and uncropped arable land, 6,059 
acres ; clover, sanfoin, and grasses In rotation, 
48,670 ; permanent pasture, meadow or grass, 
not broken up in rotation (exclusive of heather 
mountain landX 9 sa ,725 acres. Live etuck. 
Horses, 16,030; cattle, 99*445: shui^p, 2x2,731 ; 
plfgk S5i453< 

Carmblinb or Car muni a Wool is the 
second sort of wool produced bv the Vicuna 
a kind of sheeiL a nati\<H>f South America. 

Carmine [Gcr. Ruh. and Pol. Karmin, 
Du. Kesrmyn, Da. Sw. and Sp. Cartnin, Fr. 
Carmine, it. Carminto], a powder of a beau- 
iifltl red colour, used by painters. It is some- 
timas made from cochineal by means of water 
in which ckeetan or auionr has been infused. 
Odm make it with BrasU wood, pemambouc. 


Camellian 


and leaf gold beaten in a mortar and steeped 
in vinegar ; the scum arising from the mixture 
upon boiling, when dried, makes carmine, but 
of a very inferior quality. Chouem is a small 
seed of yellowish green colour, resembling 
worm seed brought from the Levant. Auionr 
or An/our is a kind of bark, also brought from 
the Levant, resembling cinnamon in shape and 
colour, only a little thicker and paler. 

Carnarvon, a county of N. Wales, sepa- 
rated from Anglesea by the Menai Straits, 
extending from Conway on the N. in a S. W. 
direction along the k»h<)rc to the extremity of 
the pentnsnka of Lleyn, opposite Bard.sey Is- 
land, having K part of Cardigan Bay, and the 
counties Merioneth and Denbigh. Surface 
altogether mountainous. Oats and barley are 
raised^ in the s alleys, but the chief branch of 
rural indus^try is rearing of cattle, for dairy 
produce, and a diminutive breed (A sheep. 
Area, 370,273 sLit. acres. Pop. 101,463. 
Occupiers 0/ land, 5,314: average extent of 
each holding, 35 acres. Total acreage under 
all kinds of crop, bare, fallow, and grass, 
185,813 acres Under corn crops. Wheat, 
2,136 acres ; barley or here, 8,982 ; oats, 13,580 ; 
rye, t2t ; beans, 162 ; pea^, 149; total, 251,30, 
Green crops. Potatoes, 5,625; turnips and 
swedes 7,3<^; mangold, 418; carrots, 60; 
cabbage, kohl rabi, and rape, 5: vetches, 
lucerne, and any other green erop (except 
clover and grass', 141 ; total, 8,555. Flax, r ; 
bare, fallow, or uncropped arable land, 2,132 ; 
clover, sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 44,286 : 
pcrniaueni pasture meadow, or ^ss, not 
broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or 
mountain land), 105,709. Live stock. Horses, 
7.934 : cattle, 46,842 ; sheep, 203,829 ; pig«, 

19. ^56. 

Caknbluan, Carnblion, or Cornelian 
Sarda, in natural history, a precious stone, of 
which there are three kinds, distinguidied by 
three colours—a' red, a yellow, and a white. 
Authors have attributed medical virtues to this 
.stone, meaning the red camelian; this, there- 
fore, is to be understood as the sarda, or car- 
nelian of the shops. It is very well known 
amongst us, and is found in roundish and oval 
masses much like our common pebbles. It is 
generally met with between an inch and two 
or three inches in diameter. It is fine, com- 
ract, and close in its texture, of a glossy sur- 
face, and in several specimens is of all the de- 
grees of red from the palest flesh-colour to the 
deepest blood-red. It is generally free from 
spots, clouds, or variegations ; but sometimes 
it is veined very lieautifully with an extremely 
pale red, or with white, the veins forming con- 
centric circles, or other less regular figures, 
about a nucleus, in the manner of those of 
agates. The pieces of camelian which are all 
of one colour and perfectly free from veins, are 
tho.se which our jewellers generally make use 
of for seals, though the variegated ones are 
much more beautiful. The camelian is toler- 
ably hard, and capable of a very good polish ; 
it is not at all affected by add menstnmmst 
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Cardamoms 


vtikH serves to cover women’s stajrs. also to 
stiSen men’s dotbes, and to make some other 
{karts of their wearing appaiel, &c. It is chiefly 
used to make sails for shipping. Large quanti* 
ties are manufactured at U^ndee. 

Caoutchouc [Fr. Caontchou* Ger. Ffder- 
Aars, Port. Ji^racAa, Sp, Kesina elastica\ 
called by the ^uth Amencan Indians rsAmrAa, 
the concrete, milky juice of a number of trees 
and plants found in Prazil, Guiana, Peru, &c.» 
and in the East Indies. One source of this 
vero remarkaUe substance is the syringe-tree 
of Cmnne and other parts of South America. 
The French were the first discoverers of this 
source. The province of Para, south of the 
equator, furnishes immense quantities of this 
article to commerce. There the trees grow in 
great abundance. Caoutchouc oozes out as a 
vegetable substance from incisions made in the 
tree. It is collected chiefly in wet weather, 
when it flows most plentifully. The trees arc 
twped in the morning, and during the dav a 
gill of fluid is received in a clay cup placed at 
each incision in the trunk. 1lii.s is turned, 
when full, into a jar, and is ready at once to be 
poured over anjy pattern of clay, or a w^en 
last covered with clay, the form of which it 
takes as successive layers are thus applied. As 
these layers are applied, their drying and har- 
dening are hastened by exposure to the smoke 
and heat of a fire, and thus the substance ac- 
quire* its ordinary black colour. Dried by the 
sun alone, it is white within and yellowish 
brown without. When pure it is nearly colour- 
less. Complete diying requires several days’ 
exposure to the sun. During this time the 
substance is soft enough to receive impressions 
from a stick*, and is thus ornamented by various 
designs, 'i'he importations into thi* country 
aroouni to about 80,000 cwts. annually. 

Cap a i<. a promontory or headland running 
out with a point into the sea. 

Cape Colony, see South Africa. 

Cappadink, a sort of silk flock taken from 
the upper part of the silkworm-cod after the 
true silk has been wound off. 

Capsici*m ^Guinea pepper\ is of three sorts, 
viz. t u Capsicum an the common long- 
ppddcd capsicum. 2. Capsicum baccacum^ the 
l»td-‘pepper. grows neany five feet high ; the 
leaves are of a lactd green. This is the Cayenne- 
pepper. 3. the bell-pepper. 

The fruit of this is red, and is the only kind 
proper for {ddding, the skin being tender, 
whereas those of me other sorts are thin and 
tough. 

Capstah, Capstbrn, or Main Capstan, 
in a shiiiL a large piece of timber in the nature 
of a windlass, placed next behind the main-mas^ 
cs foot standing in a step on the lower deck, 
and its head between the upper decks, Ibrmed 
into several squares with holes in them. It is 
used to weigh the anchors, to hoist up or strike 
down tepifluists, to heave any weighty laatier, 
w to straw any rape that requires a main 
force. 

Carapaci^ g thidci soli4» and firm shell, 


which covers the turtle, or tortoise, and to 
which adhere those fine transparent shells 
which are known under the name of tortoise 
shells, of which snuff-boxes and seversl sorts 
of inlmd works are made. 

Carat, the name of that weight which ex- 
presses the degree of fineness that gold is of. 
The Mint-master or custom has fixed the 
purity of gold at 24 carats ; though it is not 
possible to purify and refine that metal, but it 
will want still about one-fourth part of a carat 
in absolute purity and perfection. The carat 
is divided into one-fourth, one-eighth, seven- 
sixteenths, one thirty-second. These di^trees 
imirve to distinguish the gseater or less quantity 
of alloy therein contained: for instance, gold 
of 22 carats is that which has two parts of silver 
or of any other metal, and 22 of line gold. It 
IS also a certain weight which goldsmitlis and 
jewellers use, with which to weigh precious 
stones and pearls. This carat weiglis four grains, 
but is something lighter than the^ grains of 
other weights. Eai^ of these grains is sub- 
divided into one-half, one- fourth, one-eighth, 
one-sixteenth, &c. 

Caravan signifies a company of travellers, 
and more particularly merchants who for their 
greater security travel together through tbeM 
desert and other places which are infestra with 
Arabs and robbers. There are five kinds of 
caravans: the heavy caravans, composed of 
elephants, dromedaries, camels, and horses: 
the light caravans, which have but few ele- ' 
phants ; the common caravan, where there ap 
none of those animals ; the h^e caravans, in 
which they use neither dromedaries nor camels ; 
and, lastly, the river caravan, consisting of a 
number of boats. 

Caraway, or Caraway Seed TGer. AVtfwi- 
melf Fcldkarntnel^ BrodkUmtnelt Fr. CarH, 
Cumin despris], is a small seed of an oblong 
and slender figur^ pointed at both ends and 
thickest in the middle. It is rounded or gib- 
bous on one side and flat on the other, and is 
deeply striated on the surface ; it i& heavy, and 
its colour a deep brown. It should be chosen 
large, new, and of a goodcolour, not dusty and 
of a strong agreeable smell. 

Carbuncle [Ger. Kaefunkel, Fr. Esear^ 
bauklst It Carbottchia]* R precious stemeof the 
ruby kind, of a very rich glowing blood-red 
colour. 

Cardamoms [Ger. Kardamum^ Du. Aof- 
damomen^ Da. Cardasuemer^ Sw. Katde* 
mummar, Fr. CardaMomes, It Castfii* 
mami, Sp, and Port. Kardam^ms, Rus, Kae* 
damamj are of a dark brown colour, an aro- 
matic smell and a hoi biting taste, and are 
contained in short triangular pods of a pale 
colour. There are two sorts, both natives of 
India: the^tf/vrand/rsiVA’cardarooms. AH 
kinds abound in an essential oil ; bruised and 
macerated in water, and aAerwauds dwtilled, 
they yield a very considerable quantity «f it 
Tliey are to be chosen sound, dote mut on all 
piuru, and full of seeds of a good smylb and of 
fm aromatic taaie, 4 
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Oardigan 

Cardigan, a couuty of S. Wales, having W. 
Cardigan Bay^ and enclosed landvi^ard by the 
counties Merioneth, Monigomery, Radnor, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, and Pembroke, Surface, 
level at the coast, mountainous in the interior. 
Induttries, Rearing of .sheep, mining for silver, 
lead, and copper, and the manufacture of 
gloves and Aannel. Arm, 443,387. Pop. 73,606. 
Occupiers of land, 5,362 ; average extent of each 
holding, 48 acres; total acreage under all kinds 
of crop, bare, fallow, and grass, 251,675. Under 
com crops. Wheat, 9,349: barley or here, 
*3,801 ; oats, 31,194 ; rye, 318 ; beans, 25 ; 
peas, 382: total, 64,679. Greett ctop. Po- 
tatoes, 7,685 : turnips and swedes, 4,4x7; man- 
gold, 4SaJ carrots 30; cabbage, kohl rabi, 
and rape, 38 ; vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop (except clover or grass), 373 ; total, 
12,^5. Flax, 9 ; bare, fallow, or uncropped 
aranleland, 3,3^ ; clover, sanfoin, .and grasses 
in rotation, 42,014 ; permanent pasture, mea- 
dow, or grass not broken up, in rotation (ex- 
cUtstvc of heath or mountain land), 128,380. I 
Livestock. Horses, 11,240; cattle, 54,419;! 
sheep, 185,670 : pigs, X9,476> I 

Cargo ^^ignifies all the merchandire and 
efTects laden on board a ship exclusive of the 
stores. 

Carlings, in a ship, two pieces of timber 
lying fore and aft along from beam to beam, 
whereon the ledges rest on which the planks 
of the ship are fastened. 

CaRMAkthbn, a county of S. Wales, having 
on the S. the Bristol Chanitel, and on the other 
sides the counties Pembroke, CarUiftan, Brecon, 
and Glamorf|lui. Surface hilly, inter.spcr!:ed 
with productive valleys. Besides agricultural 
produce, the exports are iron, lead, coal, and 
lime. Area, 606,331 acres. Pop. 111,453. 
Occupiers 0/ land, 8,048. Average extent of 
each holding, 49 acres. Total acreage under 
all kinds of crop, bare, fallow, and grass, 
393,2aa Under com crops. Wheat, 12,866 
acres ; barley or here, ax,S54 ; oats, 41,404 ; 
rye, 256 ; beans, 75 I 73 » foul, 76,228 
acres. Greeft crops. Potatoes, 4,853 ; turnips 
and swedes, 4,337 ; mangold, 525 ; carrots, 50; 
cabbage, kohl raid, and rape, 32; vetches, 
lucerne, and any other men crop (except 
clover or grass), 226 ; total, 10,023, Flax, 15 ; 
bare, fallow, and uncropped arable land, 6,059 
acres ; clover, sanfoin, and gras-ses in rotation, 
48,670 ; permanent pasture, meadow or grass, 
not orokeo up in rotation (exclusive of heather 
mountain landX acres. Liz's stock. 

Horses, 16,030 ; cattle, 99,445 ; sheep, aia»73x ; 

***f;ARMELiNB or Carmrnia Wool Is the 
•econd sort of wool produced by the Vicuna 
a kind of sheep, a nativo^f South America. 

Canminb [Gcr. Kus. and Pol. Karmin, 
I>u. JfCarmjmt l^a. Sw. and Sp. Camrin, Fr. 
Carmine, ft. Carminto], a powder of a beau- 
tSftil red colour, used by painters. It is some- 
times made from cochineal by means nf water 
in which ekman or auiour Has been infused. 
OtSiars make it with Brazil wood, pemambouc. 


Camellian 

and leaf gold beaten in a mortar and steeped 
in vineg.'ir ; the scum arising from the mixture 
upon boiling, when dried, makes carmine, but 
01 a very inferior quality. CkauoMis a small 
seed of yellowish preen colour, resembling 
worm seed brought the Levant. Aniour 
or Antour i.s a kind of bark, also brought from 
the Levant, resembling cinnamon in shape and 
colour, only a little thicker and paler. 

Cak.varvon, a county of N. Wales, sepa- 
rated from Anglesea by the Menai Straits, 
extending from Conway on the N. in a S. W, 
direction along the shore to the extremity of 
the peninsula of Llcyn, opposite Bardsey Is- 
land, having 1'. part of Cardigan Bay, and the 
counties Merioneth and Denbigh. Surface 
altogether mountainous. Oats and barley arc 
raised in the valleys, but the chief branch of 
I rural industry is rearing of cattle, for dairy 
I produce, and a diminutive breed of sheep. 

\ Aren, 370, ?73 .stat. acre.s. Pop. 101,463. 
Oicnptcrs of land, 5,3x4; average extent of 
each holding, 35 acres. Total acreage under 
all kinris of crop, bare, fallow, and S^ss, 
185,813 acres Under com crops. Wheat, 
2,136 acres ; barley or here, 8,982 ; oats, 13,580 ; 
rye, 121 ; beans, 162 ; peas, 149 ; total, 251,30. 
i Green crops. Potatoes, 5,625 ; turnips amd 
swedes, 2,306 ; mangold, 418 ; carrots, 60 ; 
cabbage, kohl rahi, and rape, 5; vetche.s, 
lucerne, and any other green crop (except 
clover and grass^ 141 ; total, 8,55c Flax, x \ 
bare, fallow, or uncropped arable land, 2,132 ; 
clover, .sanfoin, and grasses in rotation, 44,286 ; 
pcrinauenl pa'^lure meadow, or mra&s, not 
broken up in rotation (exclusive of heath or 
mountain Kind), 105,709. Lwe stock. Homes, 
7»934 ; cattle, 46,842 ; sheep, 203,829 ; pig«, 
19. 356. 

Carnblliak, Carnblion, or Corkblian 
Sarda, in natural history, a precious stone, of 
which there are three kinds, distinguished by 
three colours — a red, a yellow, and a white. 
Authors have attributed medical virtues to this 
stone, meaning the red carnelian; this, there- 
fore, is to be understood as tb^ sarda, or car- 
nelxan of the shops. It is very well known 
amongst us, and is found in roundish and oval 
masses much like our common pebbles. It is 
generally met with between an inch and two 
or three inches in diameter. It is Ane^ com- 
pact, and close in its texture, of a glossy sur- 
face, and in several specimens is of all the de- 
grees of red from the palest fle.sh-coIour to the 
deepest blood-red. It is generally free from 
spots, clouds, or variegations ; but sometimes 
it is veined very beautifully with an extremely 
pale red, or w'itli white, the veins forming con- 
centric circles, or other less regular figures, 

! about a nucleus, in the manner of those of 
agates. The pieces of carnelian which are all 
of one colour and perfectly free from veins, are 
those which our jewellers generally make use 
of for seals, though the variegated ones are 
much more beautiful. The carnelian is toler- 
ably hard, and cmble of a vexy good pifiish ; 
it is not at all affected by acid menstruinns) 
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, «k*a^ wima%^ 

ofthafUinitinneofaliduie. Per- 


Ailllff IN 

ivUdils 

Ana «Bd"l*clnipcai|M*e were kmg eeteemed 
ibr the tlfidoieie «n4 lolitoeee of th^ 
la tlwie f e i we eu they tave been euipee^by 
the peodacnoai of the Freaeh and Belgian 
'lodtaa* The heat Eagiish caneti are pro* 
SiSat Anahutet anf^ideniuiieter. 

CUaaABA wuMtt the name of a epeeiee of 
MQitl^jfrting^ from ^ Faiiaa i 

Caamityijum Ak^ 

Rtiveof the Motuoca lelaiids. It retem- 
% he haih the ^ve, sad it ie abeiUi the 
iof thelaoiel. Mo verdore ie ever seen 

r at It has atimetous branches, at the 

txtteaddes of which axe produced vast quan- 
litMa^of doweie. that axe first white, 
ini«% aad at 1a^ pretty xed and hard. When 
tteiratiive at this degree of maturity, they are 
h eej ^y gpea lda g cloves. As they dry they 
Msaam a daxfc y^owish oast, and when ga> 
msid beeoaae m a deep hrowiL The doves 
to le werfbct must be lull*«iaed, oily, and 
“ r hrolwn, of a fine smell and a hot aro- 


oaaiiy mok 
mawfniiBi 


CtfitWr or CaSToaoM, as the inguinal 
' of the beaver; they are of various 
and aiae% covered with a thick pelide, 
J wHh an unctuous liquor, which grows 
I On keeping^ and as of an acrid, bitterish, 
iwmieoin mater and a strong, fragrant, but not 
atalSiqiipeahleemdl. They should be cliosen 
laatew'^eeighty, well filled, neither too day nor 
toomelit^ of a brown colour, of a strong pene- 
trariag smelL jaad filled with a hard. mitUe, 
ttdfrwblesttMtanee,ofa browmsh red colour, 
sod with fine sMbranes and fibres, 
||y interwoven. The beat tort b the 
V whkh comes from Siberia; this is 

^^fOtnaA haxd cods, and appears, when 

Md liver eoloar. second sort is 

Aand, wUcir is in Imiq^, hard, and thin 
eooir Hodaon^ 

gbSlIw Sweet eptritcl ml 'aattno^ 

afinC;jMiMie to be the best eaknilated men- 

•IMamvAiMHhirtfromwhidib sooa drawn* 
' Mead at 





Cama-Om an eQ earaededteitlie Mil 
or arae of the rkmu «r Mm 

CJMiii TheottkeatraM 
ortragenriebolMhiwamr. Itlh't 

Um and viscid, of a Ugl» ambevdL 

wirik fittie mieU ortaete. TIMwldohbieMeC 
smell, tssra and oddiir k M aMeef iiMI 
best If it has beooM aorimenlobs to Mp* 
tag, shsldag itla a bottle wiffr a Me wms 
water, and riwa pooilag it os, wiB Siaprovelt 
CAY>HAavxtto» in a sl% imaB lopimtWBh 
aiag ip Uttb bloM from 01^ nde of M ehraotfi 
to another near the derib They are luied to 
force the sbionde and maike them taut, m the 
fieater security and satoy of tim ihdeCs. 

Cat or Cat-Hiai) on board sldm m OhMt 
piece of timber bk a ship lying aloft fnM to* 
the hawse^ haviim at one ond too .thlveio, 
edierein is reeved a rope with e great froii 
book fastened to it, callea 
Cat>Hooic. Its use it to trioe'^tip the 
anchor from the hawse to the top of the tore- 


Cat-Holbs in a ship axe over the 

right with the capstan as they can he; , 

usM to heave the ship astern iiM ocoirion 
by a cable or hawse called stexn-iast. « 
CAT’s-Eva, a name given by jewcBeraln M 
omUHa of the ancients, a gom which more than 
any other approaches to the nature of the opal, 
but wants much of ito beauty. It is PattxraUy 
of a seufidrcular figure, or tma&er segment of 
a sphere, and fiat at the bottom. It is smoofri 
and glosw, and of a pale*bit»wn colour, in 
which it hu an include white, which pUra 
about in it, as held difierently to the light. In 
the manner of the fire-colour of the opal, and 
seems, like that, bedded deep in the stone. It 
is sometimes tinged wiUi a grpextish, bluhh, 
or yellowish comr. It is met with in the 
island of Borneo and In some other paxti of 
the East Indies ; also in Mew.Spahu and m 
arts of Europe^ whera it it fopod 
. in the same stone With the opals. 

Cat Salt, a name ghreri to salt wtnkera 
to a very beautifully granulated load of cm 
mon salt. It is fonnra out of the bttteiu Cv 
leach-brine, which nihs from the salt when 
taken out of the pan. When the common sidt 
ucakeofromtheboiliiW'pans, itisputhfro loog 
wooden troughs, with holes hoM at theboi^, 
for the brine to dxnin out ; luider these trouM 

vesMls |Uft placed m vecenv e ^^s ^e, a^ 


across them small sticks, to wh&ch rite 
fixes Mf hi large and beautifi]| crystals. It 

contains some portion of the bittnr puigiiig 

sail; issto and imivM and is white wM 
powdm«d,tM|hPmUicidmiton^ largo 
qMMesofthttialtareiisodinito moimth 
turn of haid sobF* 

a •wfrstsoentnd wM which gwtoi 

CstkAK [Ger. MtoJCNt. ^ 
gra, Swj C0dt^ 

Stot CMra^ Stitar iToifr; B 
CMMldmceSSof koM 1 
riottodratheScriptntftii 
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Itiwood. 
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towACototur, m iacq^^ DoriSii ^ 
TCuv tm nuMi luitufally 
tninit yid 1ai|y ^raa<^, a wlil^ 


Tm dttibeor (rfti&ii trte it vcvy dry, tod ttHd^ 
t«r tpiin aor dan it endure to be Cutened 
aim naib $ tlierefbre pint of the tame wood 
aro yrdbiahte* Maay of the West India 
itlandi* etpedally Jamaica, are well ctored 
avkb oedan. lb Nortli America cedar* are 
hlt^isevmplen^. A tmall cedar tree grows 
ia rhcBBioaaad ufida ; it it pretty much like 
thp tree. Italy, Sipaib, and Provence 
luwatb^ cedars too. 


by oressific 

the 


an 

cura of coagulated milk,, anc . 

mOM to dry. The goodnett of cheese, of 
cottvae, dttmt on the cichnets of the milk 
ftom which it is made, as doe* the milk on the 
loxurianca and sweetness of the paste e* 
wherein the cattle feed. Cheshire has been (or 
ages cdkbrated fiir the superioi quantit}*, os 
welt as guality, of its che«e. an s lvant.^e 
that oqunty derives firom its rich and ^tensive 
pUtiuet. Next to this OJouceste jx^ fur., 
nithes a kind of cheese, perhapb higher and 
soellower In flavour, but by no means in such 
quantity, although a very considerable part of 
what is catted both dnsle and double Gfouces* 
ter cheese Is made in the adjoining counties of 
Somenet and Noith Witts, where thepastures 
are sw ee ter , butnot so luxuriant as in Cheshire. 
The high roi^ of cheeses made in some par- 
timte parishes is perhaps attributable to the 
doable advantage of nch pastures and the 
fanner* allowing Uttle or no butter to be taken 
firom the miliL Cheddar cheese seemsto have 
derived it* celebrity from the aromatic herbage 
peculiar to the Mendip hills and dales which 
parriy surround the village, and whidt also 
gives a ibc flavour td the mutton bred and fat- 
tened In that part of Somersetriiire. The StU- 
top dmese, hoerever, among epicures, has 6b« 
tamed adeoded pte^mmence over every other 
kind pRoduced. The cause in some <dcme is 
the excettenee of the pastures!, but much more 
m theMl&nr of the farmer, who never deprives 
the nnlk of its cream, but takes more than the 
butter in the high price of his cheese. It is 
made princifi^ly in the vUlagds round Melton 
Mowbrny. The ouiercheeses made in England 
uf OQlfi are those of Zlerbyshire, Cottmiham, 
and Southaoi* Upwards of 800^000 cwt. are 


t of centum, is need to 

i litNB the mle 

fnnycominadUyt we say them is so per 
— - fli m to per cent kif% which Is one- 
K or (mil tf nth lost unon the ssle of 
' In^Mle of mSSf, k 
toaili nma s t ofmy oomM 


nhaiAAla 



tlmsaieaeykwnrwiiaraperoeiit. upon Ex- 
ehinge. Ktt in Ix^teagi^tim^ 
that Cast is appHiedin a uiflBiwm'maimiiiff^ For 
examm if a bitto or excliaingn oi eiri #to 
one*eqtluh per cent, finrthe MWiniem ihliM Inr 

tnere is pans to nim ouchbumeri n a peMM'**** 
sr. tkf. for every £soo negotiated. * 

, CsnyiFicaTg or Sunvnv is a u 
given by a surveyor respecring the c 

of oectamgood* SubmittM to mm for s ^ 

tioa when the buyer objects to rcoeive them aa 
the score that they are uiunerdkanialM ^'fhO 
surveyor is usually called in when the ariiar Is 
an^ agent, aa this coarse {hnuriiim lihh Wim 
evidence to support has own staieaaeatwthe 

incurred. Tne omtiticxte is usttauy at mss 
form hereby certify that cm examhuakin 

of zoo piece* grey domestics oontahied in bde 
marked 310, 1 found the same managed 

by salt^^ ^ water, and consequently rim- 

commend an allowance of one shilling per j^aoe 
to be made to the bt^er. Received the eumy 
fee of one guinea. Signatuie.'* 

CfiViON. rr/ CoMMSO. 

' CttAnTBR-pAaTv, in Gommeteial law, hi the 
title given to a contract entered into between 
the owners or master of a vessel and flte 
freighters, when she has been hired tO es ar y 
cargo from one port to another, or fbr a certain 
period in some particular trade. This cwvmiant, 
which bears a stamps specifies that the is 
in every respect seaworthy, *’aad eveiy way 
fitted for the voyage*” and riiould this pneve 
false, or untrue, through a uegligmit stwvey, 
the owners are liable for whatever Jom may be 
sustained by the hirer They are also tendn- 
sible for the proper stowage of cargos amii ate 
bound to prepare the sfdp for sea at th* time 
stipulated in the contract Oncheottierl 
the charterer is obliged to complete the h 
on a given date, and take delivery t "* 
within a specified time at the port ef d 

{rvr Pbmurxagb}. It ism 

great care in drawing out 

tor an error of aa apparent^ tritw. 

may lead to heavy losses on mdierii^. It la 
weU, therelbis^ to calculate the exadt^aottilmr 
of day* requhed to land and otiloada ema doe 
regard to the means of so doing at the 
destinatioo. The master most rier 
flem the usual course, or toudi at l. 
not named in the contract^ anlem ^ 
peril, sickness, or m want of stonta, 
responsible linr tbe cuge when cnee on mm 
ship’s dede, even if rni^ity bresks M ail|^ 
wards and everythiag is destmyedL mwipt 
when damasEe i* i itiitiwJ i 

thraugh stonim and slmdar dangim 

sS.ij'.iSafsL?* 

owneiw Mn esmaa anent 
partnf^wotMto 
nouashiold amll; xion^ 

mem^and eemgrihin^ 
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jmMroirs. o/* eoMMJSicB, 


ChMXtjam 


fa* giw. «» 

^lS«nr» or Chick, rWiMi older fcrdM 
mT o jcettlia Mini of nonear on nie* 
SSSam. It if moMily JSdraLd to a 
Mker/end bewi uie date wjmii utecd, the 
iUB to ee paid, to ediom paymbta^ and whether 
to eider or bearer. All chequee aie chained 
wifchaaiaam duty of one penny, except those 
diewn by a oaaker on another banher for the 
purpQM ofaetdinc or etearing any aooouM be- 
cwaeh each other, Mwar $s made of the 

oom in the body of the dieqpc, suppositm it 
ididhto foom the dgvm in the maigta, aM in 
whatever form a %al tender takes. CrM$td 
aleyaeraie payable only to a banker, the oh* 
Jeei el the Act being to compd the holder to 
nudte the p re s en tment throogh ^*a quarter of 
kanwa le^ectabalky and emit;** in other 


m no way ahetfognie effect of the instrument. 
The CKWsiag is imtUfted by the drawer under- 
writing the crossing with the words **Pay 
cesh** nafore he nm the cheque. Prtant^ 
mmi should he made snthin a reasonable time, 

otherwise the person on whom the cheque is 

drawn may refuse to pay it ; a reasonable time 

beSim ttsna^ understOM as within the bank- 
ing Souta of the day'* after the reempt of the 
cheque I but, according to a high authority, 
**a man Is not oUig^ to negmt all other 
bnemtos that be may immediately present ** a 
cheim. Xifmsal to pay on the part of a 
banker, when funds are in the bank belonging 
to the drawer of a cheque^ renders him liable 
to substantial damages, unless he can show 
that dm ftinda were not in **his hands for a 
reasewahle tune before the presentment.*' fn 
one case '*two hours was held to be more than 
suffdeot” (MacLeodX PatUiated che^uts^ 
made payable to order, are valid instruments, 
but if payable to bearer tm demand, are void. 

CAtMMi 4Wir racmmntd upon by the summary 

mooa of proceeding provided in the Bills of 
Baefamge Act, s8 ana sg Viet., c, 67. 

Cmrrifci, county o£ Arm. stat. 

adnto 544»ooS- Oempitn qf Load, 

«3,OM£ average caient of each holding, 39 
' aCtoW. Total average under all kinds of cropt 
IMIfr tofw emp. Wheat;, 33.993 
actoi; barley or here, s»»8o; oats, 47>907: 
sK «. 3 l^ heaa»,>«o; peto^ 4331 total, 
93,s8b. ^ tPnyw rvqp. Potatoes, *3,544? tur- 
mjtoaad swedes, 1,797 1 canwls, ; cabbage, 
kohl, and tape, 349 : vetduw, luceriie, and 
any ofoer ncra crop (eacept clover and grass), 
p5o; Flax. 36 acres : bare,ftii* 

im or MBciTpped arable land, 0,415. Cfover, 
sm#hb and gniaes la rotation, 6^«5s ; pei^ 
maiieMt paifettf^ meadow, or grass, nothroiwn 
(imuslve of heath or mountiia 
• j ^ Ho^ 18^589; 

T Fwfcciiiml of jiIm; 

. . .je^aadoneofthepihie^ 

emyoriums or ilto SSgst, stands on the N. hank 
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m* 7* ur K, __ 

was concentrated in the hands V a few: Ihr 
inmotts were brought 'direct ftom Europe, and 
•old in large pare& to the dealem, who wmre 
men of iutataaoe and wealth. Nowattlhisll 
changed. The colony of Hoog-kong has be- 
come the market of Csaton, where the degleiB 


to arrive at even an apprmamate eetimeie el 
quantitice and values passing through Qdneie 
hands. Ccmaul Robertson teporti that the 
tendency of the foreign import trade is in the 
direction of native hands. The Chmese am 
endeavouring to check the importation of geode 
by foretgnets, and thus keep the trade to mem- 
selves. Instances are known where parcels of 
woollens, in foreign hands, have bm found 
unsaleable, which, on being returned to Hong- 
kong, were immediately purchased and reim- 
ported by Chinese dealers through the foreign 
Custom House ; thus proving tnit it wasnota 

a uestion of duties, but a combinadon to keep 
le trade in native possession. This power of 
combining, on the part of the Chinese, is one 
of the most formidable obstacles the foreign 
merchant has to contend with. The markets for 


dare act in opposition to their decrees. It is 
the custom of the trade to take musters of teas 
to the foreign hongs for inspection, which Are 
examined and tasted, and if approved of, the 
price is agreed on, on the understanduig that 
the bulk of the tea when delivered will be equal 
to the muster. All this having been ananged, 
and the time of the chop's amval ascertained; 
the foreign merchant will engage tonnage by 
some vessel to be on the berth about that 
penod. When the teas come down, however, 
they are found to be very inferior, badly fired, 
mixed, and, not unfrequendy, all womletis. 
Unfortunately, foreign merdiants have net the 
poirarof combining fiOee the Chinese ; and cem- 
petition, the great bane to a sound system el 
trade, exists to an unlimited degree. In this, 
of course, consists the security ot the Chinese 
dealers. To throw up the contract would pro- 
bably entail no loss on them, as the chan^ 
are that competition, or whatever else may befoe 
ca^, insures a good, and periums a bktcvr 
pnm than the oripnal agreement ; out it would 
s^ously injure the foreign puiehator, Whe^ 
h» tonnage having he^ engaged and advfoee 
havug goae forward, would be awkwgidly 
— ^ Che fatlnm of the ccotmet The 
_ , too, who repfesttat foe owntee, wBl 

go forw^,and the lesulte are sbormiicf^^ 
advmef from home-told without tosettoi gH 
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S*csrli 


tlwfvoyecttcirin^ift 
MigtiluiMiaiK^ That 

tiMStaahwvaiMtffadeatCa^ tiMra caa 
ha MB miaitiflp t hat it it m tha h aHi ff of Hut 
Chlaaact. ltla»lio*ever,aattastimafIo^^ 

Caatoa 

or Hcv^Hhoas ^ at lar aa tha loiaigB iiMfciia&t 

boibett it OMM aaty aod^^a at tha 06 I 0 B 7 i 
lhaa at Gaotoa. Goods aia told and taken 
dddvenr of at the go-downs by the Chinese 
nMdhaaeniv and the tronbie of teshipinent to 
ChftlOiwaaapasiiog them thioagh the Custom- 
iM^ and ^ngdute o^ pmhai^ imsale. 
dUe merehaiMfSaa* by which a loss of capital 
aadlatBraat is iacaind, is all saved, and much j 
fl^or trouble and expense also. Ko/«r s/ 
Tmdt* Impoits, ss, 9 QX,sd 6 doUan in z 868 , 
againat txt^ 7 «d 79 dmimt in 1869 * Exports, 
xMpx*!^ dollars in x 868 , Mratnst so,oxo, 6 a 6 in 
im fmMriiS Cottm. Tius once important 
krude of tn^ort oontiaues to fali off year after 
y«ar» showing a decrease In z 8 d 9 of 78,074 


pHmk ooa^Muad wiiAi Ihetonar eon of tS68. 

SSSSSSSiSCiXlSSCSS 

that of the Aotthem naiwe greem; oonse- 

China, as dlsswiitre, when tImmSb MS ac- 
enmomad to tbs use of a ftbrb or ardflS^ 1^ 
seldom reveit to their ownjaanttfcetMMtrti^ 
the pressiiiwii removed. The ooUoa guild Is 
adose andDowerfuleonoration^ 
;^ttnwiiaimtogive infocmati^ wd^ 
known that they regulate the entire Siip^, and 
evm the mode of oonvewaaee»hlie dm terms at 
which It wiU be passed through the Custom* 
houses the matimit o f erm mU bmng to tmve car* 
goes passed dt,weights below the actuaismoemts 
imported, or, m other words, to pay ftiU dudes 
on a manifest representmg bat two^thhds (or 
even le») of the true quantity on board. Tbe 
following comparative table will diow the im* 
ports of cotton for 1868*9:— 


Madve . 
Yarn «• 


xtSB. 

Value. 

X869. 

Vahiew 

Increase Vahie. 

Decrease Vabia. 

Pletdt. 

OoUarr. 

Piculs. 

Dottm. 

Dollars. 

DoilHS. 

047*3X3 

4,5S9*9»o 

xo9,86a 

x69,X39 

3 .*S 7,373 

.. *• 

*> 30**537 

5 * 0*7 

3,160 

76.671 

.. .. 

37 ,t 9 t 

*8,930 

1,305*817 

30,690 

*, 4 a 6 ,Sax 

** 0,774 

«« *« 


CmHMt j^itet gmtls. Theif is little known 
about the trade in these manufactures. That 
it is really veiy large the numerous piece goods 
diopiin a city of a million of inhabitants affords 
prooC indepmeat of the greater part of the 
popnlation being dothed# more or less, in 
roraign made faoiics. Moreover, large quan* 
tities go into the intenor, ibr the suiqiTy of the 
towns and villages of a province as laige as the 
unitsd Kingdom, without passing through or 
near loCanton. What comes here is imported 
chiidiy lu small quantities by the numerous 
tiudma who make thdr purchases at Houg- 
kwig as they require stock; and, as that colony 
is a free pmt, and no trade statistics of an 
official Idadarekep^ anything like an uccaraxe 
return* or even estimate, of exports is out of 
the question. The impnts for s868 and xSdp 
wera:*" 




Naftkeens, Theimportademof thisarddeof 
native production from the northern provinces 
chiefly Kiang-soo, has dedined of late, ow^ 
to the demand for foreign exportadon having 
all but entirely ceased, and Che native cwmatp- 
tiOD considerably lessened. Mtiah. There 
has always been a fair demand for these (lead* 
nail, rod, and bar, andquicksilverX and tlMaia 
no reason for supposing that demand Inm les- 
sened. Gm temg* The trade in this ardde 
has dedined considerably, owing to the pt o ceia 
of clarification being estabUsbedltf Hong4B0Sig^ 
where it is im{mrted and re-exported^ of 
duty : whereas* if brought to Gaittoo^ an ‘ 
doty would lint be levied* and sobr 
coast trade doty, if re-mraorted to 
vii^ There are Ibur kmdt of ffiis 
X. The native, brought fiom bmnd the Greet 
Wall and MandiuS; a. The Conmn 
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MSMJox^s jMcmmny op. coirmutaL 


snwtr 




dMi>» fjaia si^«» 

imllt * ^Snduuiliod iflBportfttioii; mid 
TttMk, wUdb imd mt^6s9 do^( acwccdy 

tiMidMW 530 Mftis f»er 
ThetflBpSrmoa of 


Cfibi8«i# Vq^ 


df tile luirtiim 


mSmBSSii MliH 


ktt»^ poeOko mt^^Otantt, Dmi IMiIa 
dem u ^ we cwolfts (BiuliiA Hmtib 
Swti^ l«bik medteiii dtoth« iMtiiig^ Imk 
elk 8 |hi^ itaM wool and cotMo 
THistMcifoittStiyiniiativemiids. 

TVo. Ttie fpUowiQg table gives tbe expei^li^ 
seven yews:— 


























gsMfoiPs josiemiTMty op coimMPce. t>j 


iStfatM niMrtr Mftii 


I mm: SjMo ciu^ Mild Uttt twi» ytm* 
dfOMt w T oottal d0o rflfli, AAa Iftftt 
MMH or Tildilg dio ^o>tr^ 


mth of s^vsf doth will bid Ibr twoaty-foiir 
jflm (HUB0 irftliio of T ww 
ior tWBikiw^diraio moaduL^ih tho odvoatago^of 
Owtvoof 4oocaih forwoztecaiaoiith*. ^he 
coosiiiimlioB of ibreigti sugar has nearly 
dOiitm i it now stands at 93»ooo piculs. Kail 
tod iroQ is also la lairoar. £xjhnt. The 
stry iQSHpnfieaiit trade in exports has retro* 
fraaed»mwlower thaakwasmxa^ The 
castonu tables Indirated jk «cotal of 333,9^3 
taels wAtoiLeyt, a decrease of ;f^ooo on 
td68,W!nidiiiiiBoreifaati aocouatedforhy the 
Isihire of dllc piece i;oods to the value of 
449 rOoo. lUw cotton is practically a foihid- 
dea article to foieigaen. The Hiu-ai 4 n and 
Tung^ehoer leking oAdaiS have established 
a tax upon the eotton hongs calculated 
at a ositam rate for every bale told. This { 
they call a ** resident nerchsnts* tax,** and 
aitnoogh it IS small, ^50 cash per bale, it is 
lust sudident to dame the question of profit 
and loss. 

Amoy Is die port of the province of Fo-kien, 
on ad island of the same name, 35 miles in cir- 
cuit, in a bay of the China Sea, opposite For- 
mosa, andaao aides Canton. 

tsp^eoa The total value of the imports and 
exfKirts (induding treasure), in foreign bot- 
toms during 1669 exceeded that for 1868 by 
j(44 S,87 i. JBut exduding treasure, in whidi 
uuio has been a decrease to the value of 
4499*670 during 1860, the returns of the value 
of gmim metchanaixe shovr an increase to 1 
the value of ;£86s,54x, &c. The direct trade 
conducted in BrttMh vessels pardcipated m I 
this incrssse to the extent 9 f£ 96 aM,uad the 
indirect trade shows an increase of 4039,7^, { 
making a total increase of ;£5oa,oe7. In 
BriM shbuptagr entered and deared there is 
an increase of 68 vessels and of 36,999 tons. 
lo^orts. Opium, cotton, cotton goods, me- 
tals, beans snd peas, ftc. ExOorir. Tea, 
sugar, nankeens, tobe^, gold leaf, Ikc. There 
are ccadd e mM e manulactures of poreelsisi in 
tins dty, and a fair trade is carried on widi 
ForsMisa. AkmopUintradeis doneatttds 
port . The tea sh^M is wind^y fw ^ 
Amnoui ttifiut. The that finds its 
Maw to dm Xaiaidi tnarlBet is ususUy sent to 
mdKiwaiS^^ Amoy 

Bcnishadbythe »mvy Bking taxes^ 
feitlliitoaie sealed trade w 3 i never bahin 
eat ecmdpden* . .. ^ 

Kiott, an inland noit m miito 
tim- ^ mr* ns* 4 ^ 


0 hlBe*a VvfiBtr Posit 


bade, hemever, to admmceitMnt of dA 
port to its nat u sal psd^ at mm to themhi 
outletfcfMf ysBdbrdnr goodi xa ibeSas 
IS the verv unsadmctoto stodeof atoeidnx d 
importtmdirectiy fiem fihangfiaef ttes 


beved that charges on ^ahi cottons etoYlto a 
per cent, in excess of what they woUM he b; 
direct imports, while on metals the difibeno 
is as much as 7! to so per cent. All advan 
tSges of this port are reaped by mtoves am 
specubtors who make purdmies in Shanghm 
fi>r re-aib her^ thus ^imitiag morenttddloiiei 
between the man "tturer and censumer 
Thereu hardly any umit upon the-quantity o 
Mandiester goods whidi might be contumd 
here if sudi could be Imported at a low cost 
and of good wearing material native dofit n 
manufactured in the provinces to an ftncnneiii 
extent, and it b estimated that on an xbesnOi 
50,000,000 Ih, of cotton per annum are iumribM 
up mto cloth The value of the Mxfort tram 
amounts yearly to the enormous suqi of ahou 
;^4,5oo.ooo stmling, and consbto prindMlly o 
tea, silk, and tallow As regards the meoner 
it is at all times difficult to say which brandi 
are the best, as eveTyrifiag depmids on the sea 
son. Ningchow Odongs rank hldi. Thi 


son. Mingchow (lotongs rank ]il|^ Thi 
OoD&s are, as a rule, «ir teas. Tne Ning 
chows and Sexmkongs are wdl-twisted fim 
teas, marked by a delicate flavour. llieOo 
packs are often disappointn^, as defleieat k 
quality, though haodtome m the leaf, Tlu 
Liglingo Fong Kongs Kokews, and all othei 
Oonam teas, have sometimes a tasry Ifavour 
which IS very unpleasant; and the Seangtom* 
are usually M “ ' ^ 

and old. SH 



Thwvaikie to the 


an fchiai of Itanchestsr 
Sold at lids ttofia to aba 

, Tha giwit fitow* 
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lHahJ*^jgggt£g* 

fV IM onCK MSCUk 

MdncMi «re amnn tic^ tofaRtiee^ and paper, 
ThaM h a good uavnrt trade at this port 
la eettaa go^ Eoriisla camlets and Spanish 
ttr^es (a aanew haSit dodi) are the two de- 
aor^tioiia moat in demaad* and compose the 


greau^ halfof an wodlam nftpeitidi^avtlvn 
of the two items alone being over jCtgaeeo 
starling. FVutcj and dyed goods «re M te 
favotur nere. lae Chinese stUI praihr wadM 
garmenu and coveriets to cloth and bl arij ge t s 
to defend them from their winier's cold. The 
following statement will show the amount of 
the trade done in cotton goods at Swatow for 
four years, 1367*70 










so ccnu ; iHtto, 6 lb., 1 dol. pal cents, t dol* 
p$ cents , a dots. 5 cents, a dola so centt ; 


ditto, mixed, 81b., a dola 7« cents, a dolt. 771 
cents, a dots. 80 cents; white T-cloths, 710., 
a dots. 77I cenu : white sbirtingt, 64 reed, 
3 doU. ao cento, without variation ; Ahitm 
a dols. X5 cents, without variation ; printed 
cottons, a dols. x« cento, without vanatton; 
long ells, assorted, 7 dols. 70 cents; dittos 
scarlet, 7 dols. 55 oeati, 8 dols. 30 cents i cam* 
lets, x6f dola; brocade lustres, 6 dels.; 
Spanish stnpes, 75 cents, per yard. This 
branch of the export trade rests chiefly in 
the hands of the native dealers, they pro- 
curing the goods at the cheapest of tlie two 


study the fluctuations of the two marts, and 
conduct their business by means of native 
agencies, a system which they find morepn^t* 
able than buying direct from the Britidi im* 
porters at FooCoow. Regular steam coaumi* 
nication exists between this port and Hong 
Kona and Shanahae. 

Kaw-KtANC. The total value of the im* 
port trade at this port is upwards of a milfion 
sterling. Nearly one-third of this amount is 
r^esented by opium, rather more thdn one^ 
third by cotton and woollen goods, and the 
ranain^ byjnigar, seaweed, ltad«, tin, raw 


mMU The new teas commence to anrtve 
aheettibs middle May. Tl)ey are usuatly 
imM^ Into Engbsid Ibr ^mudng with tea 
gipim in mia, as tfm hdtaris a better cUw 
t^and U imeriwes the strengtiiof the ibfmer. 
^ chim imports are opinig w d 
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BBBmtrs jyicrimABV or couumrce. 
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Chiitpie ISMtf iPoHn. 


wfbilirorAiwittt TlM|^iidpaS«flleleeftt»ra- 
IkoMm sa ttii piov^ li em 
Kkw or YfN<3*t^ ^ 


fiMik of tho rivtfr l<iioo> «*• ««vw4 

m*3y B*« 3UI milet bf riTor from Modk^m. 
Hie sieeay tncrease of tnde «t chie »ert» the 
Ipeet emptoyment H gim to Britiih iilitppiim, 
Oie growuig veaUh of the pojmlataoii or tSe 
three eastern provinces, and the vast (piontities 
of British piece-goods and tnm which they de- 
mand* all make New Chang a port of con- 
sideiabie interest to merchants and operators 
aniome. if Asm* j^ase. The sute of the river 
from this port to the month should receive the 
earnest attention of all shipmasters* as the 
north hsnk has filled up to a very serious ex- 
tant wfthtii the last lew years; so much so, 
tlmt whereas in an Admiralty chart of x86o die 
d^th is given at as feet* there are now many 
plaoes where n vessd could not draw 17 feet. 

This trade was considerably smaller 
hi tSOp than hr x868, much more having been 
boo^c dian was required. The figures were 
total imports* taels 

1869, toul imporu* taels s*a6x*6ooss;b753,866. 
Twe most noteworthy features of the trade 
srern the enormous increase in the consumption 
of iron* in that of drills, and the decrease in 
that of grey shirtings With regard to drills* 
it is still further wo^^hy of notice that in 1868 




CBlMdlOM 


84*380 pieemof Bngfiih wmimporfrd. f«aiiM 
io^sSs American and 4 *TOf ]>itbA. Now, in 
1869 * English drills have docHned^ 
pie^ 35 * 40 d AmoriM smC * 8,840 

Dutch. The atnonnt of iron hupotfod at tins 
pprt^in 1869 was 8 Vc^u^ 


for the year * 868 .^ 4 *tx 6 ptcnls* ^ 1 , 

behtg KtM6,6*r lb. HoW long this part of 
China will oontmue to take tudi quanndeiof 
iron no one can say: but it is stnmBsito see 
iron pouring into q country foil of fren* uittol 
coal* and with ajpoptilation a large jioribmof 
whom live in enforced idleness for seariy four 
months in the year* rimply because they cannot 
work the mhiM properly themielves^ and ne 
Government refi»es.to allow others who can 
to do so, with and for them. BxparU, This 
trade in *869 summed up taeM 3 * 7 sc^i 90 * 
sgahist taels t, 5 ox. 6 x 9 in x 868 * ima fads 
>« 434 >* 4 f^ in tdfi;* ^e prineipBl business done 
is with Hong Kong and Chinese ports. Tliat 


widi foreign countries is exodusively l. 
to the importation of pulse and oiuu Of die 
former* about half a mtllum sterling worth was 
shipped in 1869 ; and of the latfon atMSit 
il 4 o.ooo dunna the same year, 

31^9 British and foreign vessdb enteied at this 
port in X869* aggregating 1x3*774 and 
carrying caigoes worth iCs*a 4 o*o^. 


StATBMXNT SlIOWIKG THB PSOGKBSS 07 TUB TtAOB IB DtKBCT ExPOKTS PBOM TUB 
Ubitso Kibcdom to Chiba* pxok 1840 to 1869* 


*840 Over jCsoo^ooo 

1841 750*000 

1848 1*000*000 

1843 Nearly 1 , 500,000 

1844 ......Nearly 8 , 300^000 

X 845 Nearly Ditto 

1846 *. 750^000 

«S47 

1 B 48 Nearly 1 * 500,000 

1849 Over 1 * 500,000 

Five Ports opened. Overtrading. 1853 - 55 . Taiping Rebellion. 1858 - 50 . ' 
Tientsin. 1859 ^ 3 . Japan and New Poru opened. i 86 x-a. American War. 


r«43-4« 


»;so ....jCx, 750,000 

1851 ...... Over 8,000*000 

1858 8,500*000 

*853 x»750»«>0 

1854 1 , 000,000 

1855 «... 1*850,000 

1856 8*250*000 

1857 8*500*000 

1858 3*000*000 

*859 4*350^000 


x8fio ..44*350*000 

xB6x 4*850^000 

x86a ...... Over 8 ,ooo*oqc 

1863 ..*• Nearly 3*000,000 

*884 3*500, o« 

*865 4>500,aoc 

x866 o,500kOQ( 

1867 6*ooo,acx 

1868 7*500^001 

1869 Over SfOoo^OM 

Treaty 0 


CniNdltsw* the name the Chinese give to 
atidy. 

[CHIU.A* a remarkably soft* beautiful 
brined from the CkmcAiiitt Lamigera, a 
jtb Aastrican rodent. 

CmifB* wonted* cotton* aiik, and linen 
maasifottures with printed warps. 

CtiiBaiBQ* a temporary stopping up a ship’s 
mtmmm. with 

Chints* a variety of printed calico^ in 
ufoidt die figure has several colours. They 
Biw usually woni in dds countiy as morning 
drtsseifor hilies. They are produced in Man- 

_ CdMmcwdBsi* an inairimis^fordeiekmfoi^ 
‘ diiyolouritHl yglpe gf inmplea of 


Cho’ca, a mixture of codec and chocolate^ 
Chocoiat^ prepared cacao beaii% afre 
being palveriasd, flavoured with aagar nm 
other ingredienls. 

Choha* one of the Hindustani names fo 
rice; 

Chop* a trade term in China for die entfr 

bttfo of a oertaia kind of tea brought tomaM 

Chumsalbil dm. Eastern naine for di 
essentia] oil of Jasmine. 

Chunam, the lime made la Indfo from se 
sheila 


dijyW 

s wfo n d ng p ew dsp * 


cure is said *t> have brought 

bosk inm reputadoiiX The c 

trnea ^Tlm fomadlMB are round* omm mWi 
top, vdiete they me ebsemrely 
The fiews^.bhinchei are altarpi^ cog 
premad, Tim teavm am 
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,.ns. TbttimperMnaiornMft 
i bycoM po iioa iMk tiie md 

Ik Sd of s«n« ftidMd Su 

'Mittkal tiMt «• 187a. The avenun 

)prieetof«ix coaf at the Hanitoik 

coIlifirfeiL bi Wait 1M^re« at thepit't mouth, 
was, in x87t« 5*. M ; in i«y», of. ^ : in t^n, 
tv. sdL The pace at PeaM^s Adelaide 001- 
Itery, la Zhsthma, urat $<f. in 1870 ; X3«. in 
1871 1 and in June, 1873, xv^niese onc^ 
, weveihrhu qoalinet of coal The wholeMde 
picMji in tnndon of the best household ooal 
iimra» in ilr\*8f. ; in 1871, tv. ; in 
tSfi^ e4A t%^i *?73. 33#- ! the hi^ettpr^ 
beiiag 4ft. The highest fmoe of coke ibr the 
inaa tradi^ put la truck ate he oven at Durham, 
was. In tBtow t 9 t. 6 ti. : in 1873, 437. 6 d. In 
addilioih coal which was ntactically unsaleable 
helbw has found a hxisk demand at fiom 
7a 6 d. to XV. 6 d. Atjfim It might be thotmht 
remarkable that prices should nse to such a 
levebwhile the coel<^lds were so wdll stocked, 
but, eonsiderifig that the demand and produe* 
lion were rising annually five per cent., with 
the whole worm for a customer, and the sup- 
ply came from a comparatively limited area, a 
limited population^ and a stUI more limited 
clam of woHcme^ it can be a matter of no real 
surprise- The rise was certain to come sooner 
or wter. Little was wanted to start the upward 
moTeineait The men, finding pressure put 
UMMi them, made new and larger combinations, 
with a view to more warn and less work As 
prices toitf they arieed their share. Then 
came Burliament with its humane interference, 
recnlnnng the emi^oyment of boys, the quati- 
dcatioos of riie managers, and the ventilation 
of the nUaes. It appears that fourpence or sia- 
penoe a ton is the utmost that can be set down 
to thiscaose. But the masters were justified, 
tbiwthmigbL in laying this tax on the public, 
and, as mU, they dulM with interest ABat 
* • l>3ff. per tan. Then came a 

, gn demand, the increasing 

by the iron trade, Imsislation, aU 

ceatribiitcd to this leault The puMio began to 
km in atwAca, and overwhelmed the dealers 
wwi oidcia. This was to throw everything in 
the knndaef the coel mei ic hams , coal-masten. 

^ y"py^. 

SMlIC WBHBWKII CKHIOpOfl IQC jpCIiGV Of OOM# ll 

the pimMn isoold be multipUed, no doubt a fall 
faigbk belikdy to take place, but it amcars 
^bi p f idba jnurdiitndrad of alt 

cQlpfed m nr gt the pit's mouth cannot be 
incariiiid «r yearn to ' ‘ 


j? yearn to come. It takes a whole 

years fcraUbeoierte 
be cannot dd 


It at dmB na if ha had learnt from a bey. 



emp^ in rim piodixctiott ofcmd 

CWOQCKIIS OOUftt Wlf4 W * OIT OIttOraloOtrillll } 

damandaf Ceakamsiera and pitman fiS 

oa mmMm waAtnO^ 

enmg It away. Our oontiiianial naj g hh e my , 

and now our friends across the Adaiilw, am^ 

taking advantage of the increased coma m 

areatim onrcoal dearth, and ate beaihtf ns 

out of tbs market. 

Coal ExcHANcn, a central maritet ip Loir* 


doiL nev Billmgsgate, where the wbelende 
coal business of London » carried on. Tks 
members are prindiolly coal-frmton^ aaihng 
masters, &c. 

Co.\STiw, that part of navtinttion where the 
tmgM too nm fv dlstiiv.io thmn 
^ may sad in Mght of laxid, or witliin I 


ings, between them. In this there are only to* 
qutred a good knowledge of the land, and dm 
use of the compass end teed, or soundingdine. 
The tonnnge of the vesscb employ^ m our 
coasting-trade in the year ta7x shows an in* 
crease over the pteeedmg year. The tonnage 
ofthe vessels so employed, entered with catysm 
at poru in the Umted Kingdom In 1871, wan 
3i8>3SVf<>99* tnd of vessels cleared with caiyoe^ 
18,367,901 ; the former number showing an hiv 
crnam of p3»473* and the latter of >96,437 tOna. 
The increase was almost wholly in the Inter* 
course between Great Britain and Indand ; in 
that trade the vessels entered in >871 had n 
tonnage of 6.939,8x8, and the vessels dmned, 
6,790,9x1 ; the entries inwards showing on 
crease of 94,762, and the deatnnoe oulwnida 
an increase of >09,930 tons. 

Coats, in a ship, are pieces of tarred canvas 
put about the masts at the partners, to keepotit 
water. They are also used at the rudd^ 
head, and about the pumps at the dedes, ti^ 
1)0 water may go dosm there. 

Cobalt tCer. Kabatt, Du. KaMd, Da. 
KaboUL Sw, C0dcli, Fr. Codo//, It., Sp. and 
Port CnAr/fix, Rua and Po. JCMt, Lac. 

a Mnderous, hard, fossU substnn^ 
elmost black, emuung a strong sulpbureoiii 
smell wheh burnt, often mixed with copper, 
and sometimes with silver. Cobalt is frequently 
used to restore whiteness to linen cloth sriii» 
has been Soiled, and to colour perodain 
CocooH, the neat formed by the silkworm 
as iu embryo or chrysalis, whidx it a hoHM 
Mvdoim of a light tiistie-^e textnm* itom 
which Che silk of commerce is obtainedin one 
contxnuQus thread of twofilaxwents, agdbtntaled 
by a gummy liquid. Each eoceem ‘ ' * 

300 yards m sUkyand 25oaven)go.aL 
will weigh about s 
C^AaNi^*woo& a j^dsM frimUmw 
wood which comes from St DmninmL aad^it 
l«tocOT d from the heart of a tree vmi A growa 

^^Co^Lma^is dxtamedfiogt the Uvet of 
CormtOor. itm 


hb mo B tot iiiamodbitqyeoo^ 
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fMjv^ofAtabfau 

riUM «ttoM tliMi ilattacii ^ feet In 

nttneedtooeAlidtieeiMttdlyandoiw 
mm Bmier ei every p^ot* Tbe leevee also 
Mii moiifte^ «ad» WM lull sro1llrl^ ate elm 
ftMr or five inbliet loeg and two booed in the 
midWde^ decreiiiiig townrda each end* and the 
iMMiace eFavediaad the futface t< of a ludd 
gMOBu The iewaa are produced In dutten 
•t the toot of the leavee, sittiiig clow to the 
fataaclies. They are tubulout* and 
open at the top, where they are divided into 
Inwpartf. They am of a pure white, and have 
n fintedil edonrt but are of short dumtion. 
Tne htnlf which is the useful part, reteaibles a 
cherry. It grows in dusters, and is ranged 
dong the hranehes under the axilbe of the 
kftv^ of the same green as the laureL but 
longer. When it becomes of a d^ red it is 
aauered and orenared for exnortation. Cofiee 
IS now coUivate^o a great extent in India, 
Ceyion, Java, Brazil, and the West Indiea In 
Uie diet ot ihne countries it is grown in shd> 
lered tiluations, amongst the hills of Wynaad 
and Coorg, at a height of from 3,000 to 4,000 
feet above the sea. When the ground is 
selected, it is cleared from timber and graa by 
the axe and dm, and when sufficientiy free, 
young ehrohi from the nursery-beds are planted 
in rows from the valley to the fisce of the 
sonoimding lulls. These am kept free from 
Jungle^grass until the third year, when the first 
crop ofnpe berries It gathered, and placed in a 
maaiiae which removes the pulp or outward 
CQveriitf, leaving a small, greenish substance, 
end ihtiL when vpliti m tsro tough oval 
parts or beani^ now rewyTor the maihet. The 
tree is not allowed to g^ beyond six to seven 
iBtC, nad cotueauhoQy it spmnds so much over 
the soil as to look, when old, almost flat and 
ro^. The average yield per acre when the 
the trees benr b x cwt., hut Oib goes on in- 
cmnring umtl, ns b the case in some parts of 
Wynaad, twenty times that quantity may he 
obtained, Very little Mocha coffee ever nnds 
its way westwaim from Coastantinople. Etuope 


Bibiiii Inland Bnudl. In sdeoting coffee, 
cMoee a iniddUng*tbed, unbroken, plump bean 
td a greenish hue, free bom n disagreeable 
svmIL and which bheaw enough to sink 
nbldiy In water. The Ihliowhig statement 

^ ^iSTfviSSi’^ ■ 


water. The 

■ value of tl . . 

I Xlncdom Ibr the 

; t$6ir, 1868, MBs^soj ; 

the Chinese givo to a 




Oolottibo 



«r?. »««-* «» 

ao^ X ID., Btn tnis wul measore tmiiHrmve 
fhthoms: a !b. of sudi varo, meaiwadgdemm 
seventy to sevetuy-five are resao up 

into sooDes, of wtueh there are towtren to a 
bundb, aveiraglng alxnst a maund of aS lb. 
A Mangafere candy of 560 lb. witt thttsbe tbe 
produce of 560 nub, and sbcaild cbntgm about 
ae^ooo fathoms of yam. The actual ptfre re- 
ceived by tbe isbadeis b about thirteen mpees 
(adr.) per candy. They export from 300,000 to 
SOO.000 nuts annUBilv. 

Colombo, the modem camtnl of Cey|o^ on 
the S. W. coast, lai. 6* 5^ W., WZ Vao' 
' £., /a/, about 45.000. Colomoo is & 
of government, atm the chief mart of the 
island. Iks harbour b small, and oignilde of 
receiving only small vessels, hu^er ones bdng 
forced to remain at anchor in the ioadilea£ 
The fort b almost surrounded by the aeai^ ^ing 
built on a peninsula projecting into it ^ 
mate varies from great moisture in khd S.W. to 
great dro^ht in the N.£. monsoon. As a 
station it brofar inferior to Tiincomnlee that 
it has lost much of its fermer intoortaUce. 
Ciy'fefi, exttHi, rewnwr, A*c. 

Reoenm, xSyo# ;Cx, 091,606: 1871, ;Ci,sax,679. 
Exp^nditm, 1870, ;Cx,oa6^870I 1871, 

Ax, 064,184. Rtf* 9,198,884; mvm, a4t454 

square miles. TVwrir amf tndmtty. **Tm 
declared value of the total inmorts and exports 
of the colony, incliuhng bullion and specif in 
each of the five years, X867 to xfiyx, was as 
follows 


' 3*W7« 
. 3*S|X|085 

3,634,853 


1867 jC 4,504.33P 

*868 4»403**77 

4t535»to3 

*870 4*834, ^97 

»®7X 4,797,89* 

The commercial intercourse of Geykm with 
tbe United Kingdom b shown in thesul^oiiii^ 
tabular sutement, which gives the totid vslne 
of the exports from Ceylon to Orent Britnm 
nnd Irdand, and of the exports of l^sh nnd 
Irish produce and manufaeturo ijtito Ceylon 
hi each of the five yntre 1867 to 

«fl 



1870 

* 87 * .• au*67#67l 
the stnpln «nkle df estooit to 
•^aiylem b onfire, ef tfin " ^ 
ta*f;4,o6o,b|g57J 
7d4iJ«»«8wo!f. 
nfij, ins87t. 
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mhm ipd iMafar mt, Mt %liMi liib 
Of tMt imtt §nt MfilsiK im. Imt iMMf 
coBi t ii w d to Qiettfo die nmm. Tee « 
e^ din we i M^^i«l^ria•d, wImii ere 


,,^i«l^ria•d, wlMii fre irild 

iHm £to 6 M ceeld net ocmb- 

Asoe te MVB theauKSves fn»ft tnm. 

jiiiMie tlye WMt eieli«v*geat purdbeMe 

ef pMde fltfrcly to fet rid of country bank* 

sri£Swiffi*sr& 

to trim aim few thon^ On 

m vfehOeoBWQertheOovefiunent intervened, 
end imve permiwion for die re 4 anie of £x 
and Jh aoiea lUi fta|9^ and die a|)p^- 
aiwe- carefaay faedO'^ gold exieting in 
ehaadencfc deipite ihe peaic, at length caused 
jtia tiiteide*lMit not befere it bad caused an 

aamtar at wmtf and destitutton awfei even 

now to cotttemidate. Aldenaen Key’s panic 

of 1830, and ibe stode-jobbing panic of 1836, 

were aiiidi less serious, nor was that of 1837— 
although bad>enough— to be competed with 
the finghtfel panic ot 1835. After the panic of 
t887 aTeagthened period of adversity followed 
which did not show signs of brightening until 
1844. In the year 1847, the great panic, conse- 
— j_i railway specu* 


. set in. Failures feUowed failures in 

mid succession all over the countiy. Some 
dr the feat metpmttle houses m London, Man- 
chester, and Newcastle, in Wales and in the 
West of England, succumbed to the fahock. 
On the s8th of October, the Government came 
to die rescue, iastructing Bank directors to en- 
large uieir discounts aad^advances on approved 
security, at not less than 8 per cent interest, 
and undeitsking to provide an indemnity in the 
event of this course leading to any infrmge- 
ment of the law. Although the pressure con- 
timied, the Fbnds then pfoceeded to rise. The 
feinires in London alone dunng the month of 
November were esdmaied at not less than a 
miSioi^ hut the storm was neaiiy over by the 
end cn that month. In the year of the out- 
bteak of the mutiny in India, vis., 1857, 
miether peahb knosm as the American panic. 
On nthjpf November it sms known that 
^Western Ifenk of Ghuigow bad stopped for 
Meoo^ooo or snore. The next evil news wet 
the of Sanderson, Sanderman. and 

Oe„ n latfe discocmt ftr^ with liabilities 

9 !!SS“#?f 

BiifejfenhMiw to A7»eee,ooe, nnd the notes 
fe vmcedktMMf sepiiisemiid £»tti 3 ob,ooo, their 
lirihm dopoiito to jCs3,eoo^ ^ Ae private 
•eduidaimi^oMkoeo* wW but 4f>oooh0oo 
t»me«l|iomfefe dequmdt of (eoMim, the 
alaiiii^M ibe G(yvor !?”*eqt | 

twd inem^ mSKn, mder promite of 
In isttte noMs not — 




tad Cfettai 4 m tide tutued. 
oiferen in the market on 


letm 


itaitaita 1 ^— ^Ir Atsm rfm ^ 


Bet feUtttes 
U;dlsastraua» 
f^ttpMnding 


wm pescsiDea as n taaiicmf epnnnnntar 


snecHt me moneyea msut uw Mii or mmieimnncT 
to thsfe centres Ota ft^idfereta^ fntwo 

22LSt.lSft 

Ajse miiHiiippii sicHrafT i ceaeen^w 7pn# ta* 

cause there sraanodi^wbeinm ito|jltafee 
watasef the crews* toe sientpmdesmriMlb 
which ooentved in x 806 ^ end ft is InCtai eariiei 
great credit pank^ beenase il was o cMO tad 
mainly by an midta extension (d Oft 

the xsth of Blay-*laiosm ns T 
Overe^, Gurney, and Cn. s 
with ImulHies m exoam 


matised, vis., ;^ooo,ooob id ftrift siaM t^ 
jCxSfOoo^ooa Ilmpamc followed inmiem 
The most terrifying reperts mead with «e 


utmost rapufiiy,'and LbmbarfStreet was be- 
sieged srith pe^e The Englirii Joint Sleek 
Bank was the ncxtfilhtre, and it aeon became 
knosm that the great eonttactofS, Pqio^ Bc t tt ^ 
and Co. , had been forced to request the imhd- 
gence of their creditors. The Basm xfttn bd- 
etme 9per cent, and the reserve of netai waa 
reducM to ;f73p,oon To restore the publie 
confidence, the Government^ after a brief delay, 
suspended the Bank Charter Act, on condition 
that the mininuim rate of discount rimuld be 
zo per cent. 

CoMPTANT CFrench}, cash qpeett^ the cir- 
culating medium. 

CCMPTOiR (French! a counting-house or 
factory, sometimes a shop counter. 

Contango signifies on the Stock Exchange 
nsum of monw paid for accommodating mtber 
a buyer or seUer by carrying the engimnnent 
to pay money cadclivmttuism over to me next 
account day. 

Consols (Thxxb pbs Qurr.L nr Cnsm/a- 
dixfedAfttimfietfisihit titie given to certafai 
government stocks wbiciL were conselioetod in 
x7St. This stode, throum the fending oftub- 
smuent loans, amounted, on fee March, 
iSeS, to/39S>489>459. « »•» 

rote of cent Dividends dun Ita s 

and July 5. Closing prices on fee and i>ee., 
1871, 9M to 03I for money, end 90! to qs| ex 
(Bv. for fee January account 

CoppBR [Fr. Cnferr.Ger. JT 

a well-known metal, one of t 

known of all fee metals. It ti 
diffused in natore^ being found neftvn ns an 
oxide, n tulpbnrei, end aS a sulpbatfl^ carbon- 
ate, arseniate, and phosphate. X( hat n die- 
egx^ble smdl, wMch is more senrihle when 
it IS rubbed or heated; fts taste is sfypdc a^d 


thin lenvea or finn we. ABeys of ctij^^are 
numerota and M great yfem. Thoseeffei 
nreofmita hutaftance. The'Britlriii 
ininee am in Comwi^ Devonsia 
djTOe fvfRin coppsr n wnoivNi 
Egypt In tb^hape Of 1 

veafeta in Liverpool about. ;£^pS|tm 
vahie of oar export of ingebb idd 
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dil«i dieets» fuuls, hm, utA rod% 

UMI w sr^wr mortal, other eerti^ it ehovt 

obo in Pendfl^ SunMr»» BonMo» aod Japan. 
Coppwe OK In the Ibim^ a aulphuret as abun* 
oant in Hntngit^ in ShefcaiKttie ; near Aj* 
meerthe eaiMnate of copper is ibuad in smaul 
veins, wnd an ceonecUon with ores of iron. A 
sificate oi co|9per ok occurs in NelloK Col- 
lectoiaMb hut not in workable lodes, llie 
copper fooiui in Japan contains fold in alloy; it 
conies to the nuo^ in small mm bars dinches 
loi^flat on ooeme and convex on the other» 

♦JS*^**^ - „ „ - 

ODEAt ITr. Ger. JComlliH, H 

CpntitX Then m several varieties, of which 
the hla« is hifhly esteemed, and the red nest ; 
yrilow and whatecondsaK also met with. The 
vahie of coral depends upon its sise, solidity, 
and the depth and lirilnancv of its colour. 
Cond is fbtand in great abunmuace in the Red 
Sea, the Rersiaa and Arabian Golfs, an rarious 
parts of the Medatertanean, on the coasu of{ 
Sumatra, Japan, &c. Coral as brought to 
Clunn Crom autbie utandsof the Indian Archi- 
» ha native vessels, and is there wrought 


pel^ 

imooii 


Coi^, one of the Ionian Iriands, is in lat 
38* 4kA- 39* 40^ N., Ansg. 19* ro^>ao* £. Arta, 
B37 squaK miles. Pc/, an zSdjj 73,563. £x- 
/cris. Chiefly oil, soap, fruit, spirits, liquorice. 

Cereals, leather, petrolemn, coffee, 
siMpur, timbe^ coal, cotton and woollen goods, 
salt nod dried prorisbns, manufisctures an 
metals,fte. Since the beginning of z866 trade 
has, decreased on account of the changes 
witNMjht by die cession of the island to the 
kuagdom or Greec^ and the diminished re^ 
sources of the native population. The toul 
value of impcnts and exports for the years 
z866 to 1869 inclusive snows an average of 
£400,^ fat ea^ year, against the raturns in 
1865, whadi amounted to ;C5^i7S^ thus ex* 
hibitang an avenge decrease of;Csa9,654 per 
lumata Caai. The quantity imports yeairiy 
Is mriasated at about ao,ooo tout. This article 


Spaniria doUaia, aodoholh tosohoSmt Span- 
hhdoUarf^.^ 8tH 

pm Spanish dwr. 

Snidish, with Italian denominadons. IdUara 
sotrile, the pound troy; libhra gios^ the 
pound avoir, ; centim^ too fibbre. Dirisioli, 
English piat 2 the diuo, the bushftl ; the hanlo 
is x6 gallons; the stadio is the chain. 


m admitted frim Off, 73,000 squara a 

roeplaaced with olive trees an the island, and 
Oat average crop Is put down at from xoo^ooo 
to sao^ooo barrds of oil, valued at from xs to 
ju Aomrt per banwl, fiee on board. fP/ac, 
TneesrimatedprodncfciondiiriBgsSflpainounted 
to 50000 harm of 16 imperial gaaUoos, valued 
at tor. fldt per barraL Average production 
beGhm tbs vine diseaso75LOooban«la I>nffn, 
On riikSr flnd ebjeets of luxury, 05 to 50 per 
emd. : on other articles, from to to fs per cent., 
0$ outems, with an additional tax of 3 pOr 

perosid;. retmns show an aacr^ 

ibKO 188^ of y w *0 avenge of 
" \ is attributable to the 

Ag crafty uader SO tpihi^ 
i thb port, and apt la 
id m the official » *»**» * «—- 
bpt h Eoj^n^ 


France ; also in other countries. It is lif^t, 
porous, compressible and elastic. 

CoxMXUAtf [Fr. CcmaUaCt Ger. JCarM, 
It. Ccnuffitui}, a pKcious stone, of which 
then ara three kanos, distbgutshed by three 
c<dours-~a red. a yellow, and a white : is is 
found an roundish or oval masses, much like 
our common pebbles, and is generally met with 
between an inch aim two or three inches an 
diameter. It is of a fine compact and dost 
textnra, of a glossy suxfiace, and in the several 
specimens is of all degrees of red, fiom the 
^est flesh*colour to the deepest hlood-ied, 
Ihe pieces of cornelian which aure all of one 
colour aure those which our jewellers generally 
make use of for seals, thoimh the variegated 
ones ara much moK beautaful. This stone ia 
tderably haurd, auid capable of a good poUsh, 
It is not at all affected by add menstniums : 
the fira divests it of a part of its colour, and 
leaves it of a pale red ; and a long and strong 
continued heat will raduce it to a pale dirty 

**SoTTON £Fr. Ccicft, Ger. Sarnamcfflf, Dan* 
Scmuld, Du. B00Mwoi,JCatccM,lL 

Ka^i ffaku, Mai ICfi/as, Rus. CMltAh 
ekataja-humaga^ Pol. Kaiweiun^ Sans 
Lat. Got$y/mm Bcmhax\ the hairs attached 
to the sem of Gaay/iwm kertaecma, ana 
other species of the jteitw Geay/mm or Cot* 
ton. It is to he found growing m all the tro* 
pical regions of Africa, Asia, and America, 
and it has become one of the most important 
objecto of cultivation in the Southern Stales ef 
America, India, and Egypt In its unmanu* 
factured condition it may be described a« a 
sort of wool which bears value aoeerdhig to 
the colour, length, strength, and finenese of 
fibre. PuK whiteness is generally bdd le 
denote a secondary quality s whilst a yffilm i ri l H 
tinge, provided it be not the raiMit ef nasii^ 
exposuK to damp, or the nasununffhdtnf an 
unfavourable season, is indicativn of anpa trar 
firmness. Many vaiietiasnfrairdamtyaia 
Uie y ffft ritH;, etch sort being tianally qHtfUh 
gttished by the iiamc of the loq^btyviilMra it M 
produced ; bat the main ffiatf 
is riiat between the longandd 
tjes,thci^of]^ 
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plMit fcaviiir been iatnnhioed tiiere itom An- 

ni)le» one M tbe Leeward Itles. It i» of tbe 

aiteeieent kind, and limited in its range to a 

aarwv belt along the coast of South Carolina, 
south of the Santee River, and to the low 
1004^ islands near the mouth of the Savannah 
River* The **Upland" produce of Georgia 
excels among the short^stapled classes. 
Bowed and Orleans cottons constitute the 
principal productions of the United States, 

and are recognised among buyers as '*Ame< 

rimm Cotton.^ The grrat Valley of the Mis- 
sissM is the deld in which they are produced. 
In Ine tiven^l maricet they are known sepa- 
rately as Orleans, Mobile, and Uplands. 
Bgyprian cotton has long been esteemed as 
neat to the Sea-islands' in quality. Its culture 
was first introduced in that country in x8at. 
and it has since been successfully prosecuted 
and greatly extended, so that England now 
draws thence a certain portion of its supplies. 
The quantity, however, is very tmcertatn, the 
fiuctiiarions being extreme ^d beyond calcu- 
lation. Brasil is an extensive cotton-growing 
country, and sends stesdy supplies of it to the 
European markets. The quality is valuable, 
long-staple, a crop of which has proved much 
more important, and the export of cotton from 
this country in the early part of the present 
century oftM exceeded that of any other, ex- 
cepting the United States. The names by 
wbichRrasilian cotton is known in the Liver- 
pool market are Pemara, Maranham, and 
Maceia Persia, Spain, Italy, Malu, and the 
adjacent countries are all capable of producing 
excellent cotton ; but a great authority points 
to Africa as containing greater undeveloped 
resources for the cultivation of cotton than can 
be found in any other portion of the globe. 
The most extensive cotton-growing country 
alter the United States is India. The plant is 
indigenous to the soil, and the culture and 
manufacture have existed from the days of an- 
tiquity. From the following table it will be 
seen now important a place India occuiues 
among cotton-growing countries. The average 
weekly consumption for the whole of Europe 
is about 73,000 hales per week, or 3.800^000 
bales per annum. It has been as high as 
78,000 bales per week, or 4,056,000 bales per 
annum. This demand is met as follows 
(takeo approximately) ;~-America sends about 
SiSoaoeobales, India 1,700^000, Egypt 050,000, 
Bnau 506,000; other countries 3^000; toul, 
4,soo^obe bales. IndUtm are made 

tip k dm firilowtng way :---Ciileutu and Tinm- 
4x5^ bMes : Sunt^ Broach, &o. tecLooo, 
Bkamr and Koompta >50^000, Khandeish 
75(000 rtoud, 385,000 Mies. UboUera ajo^opo 
biles, Kattywar xoo!,ooo, Vemwul Cut(£, &c. 
Rstraehee 70^000^ the Central 




wuttem Coomptah VerawnI* And under the 
h^ Madnut TlnmveUy and Western. II10 
other distinctions are Stdnde mid Bengal. 
Dharwar and Hingenghant are the two fian-t 
staples, and run one another vepy ctcsely 
regmrds price. The latter, however, is con- 
sidered ^ experienced buyers as the very be>t 
quality in India, and not inferior to *'mi4dtii g 
Orleans." **When 1 am at liberty to choose 
in Bombay," says one gentleman, '*to my 
judgment, the best quality of cotton for manu- 
facturers, I always give the preference to Uiif- 
genghaut If none can be obtained of that 
description, I choose Oomrawnttee, which is 
generally referred in France to Dharwar saw- 
ginned.'^ Ujm samples of exodc couou, pro- 
duced in the Wurdah Valley and sent to U%ct - 
pool and London, the following opinions were 
pronounced : — Liverp&d Ofmum. — “The 
colour of all the cotton is ytaty good, hut the 
staple is too much cut, especially the hales of 
Takulkaree, Nagholee, and Buihurree fields. 
We think the cotton is over ginned. The 
bales from fields Kootkee and Nagrana come 
very near American cotton, and cotton ef this 
description would have ready sale in this mar- 
ket The colour is everythum that coMki be 
wished, the staple is the only fault" Zewfon 
"Good fair to good saw-ginned 
very white and dean, 
jurree and Wagbolee 

_ , iier samples, and are 

not quite free from seed and a Uttle leaf. On 
the whole the staple is rathm weak (the conse- 
quence of over ginning), and cannot be com- 
rared to the superior qualities of saw-gtnned 
Dharwar, which, however, are deficient in co- 
lour and clearness. Probable vadue, xisC to 
xxi(f. per lb. Broach Comptoh and Veiawiil 
cotton are lower in qualities than those pre- 
viously mentioned, but they serve for mixing." 
Weight of Bombay bale, 394 lb. net cotton, 
„ Madru „ 3«» h » 

" «» 3®o pf M 

,, China ,, 840 ,, ,, 

Weight of American bale, 440 lb. net cotton. 

pp •* •* •• 

»> Egypt „ 500 „ „ 

„ Turicey „ 350 „ 

Statement showing the average yearly im- 
ports of cotton into Great Britain, and con- 
sumption and exports of cotton to fotoign 
countries for seven years, from x86x to X867;— 
... Average la bslet, 

Otherkinds 

Total Importe into Gt. Brkaiii a,7t5,0|X 
Total ExpqiteftomGi Britain ku,m 

Consumption best Britain ,, xMtisft 
,Tfm Cbatnl Ptovincct and tfaa 3 
Jy dtoitt ona-M of the fiolton aq 
imihu or dMltt nnooi^k fog fiSHk ^ 
tetnpMA of Bniopn 






MSBTOtrs JMCrtOHAMf Of OlOmtBtfiB. 


Ocmite 


iuromr or Oxrtott into UmamiA Aim ttOHDOn tq advit OcvoMti^ 
Arnmauu lltftdii. 


laoreaid of Impotf^ x87t . 

Kxfort or CoTTott vwou L i vm trooL am® OcrrwRTS w tf 5 rw Ocrosos. 
Attericm. B. tndiK. Bnutt, Bmptbn, *c. 

ijn *«5.8«> n$*y» 6s»8oo 

iW »«Siioo >97i3oo So^ooo 

Inmftse of Eicport, 1871 

Stock or Cotton in LivBSPoot oStm Octoosic 

AMicac. B. India. Bitia.Sryrliaa.ftc. 

1871 V34.100 079*300 3(05,900 

75»70o 3>4*90o 108,900 


agtli October, xSyx 


Increase of Stode, sSyz 

JLonoon Stock and Dbutbribs to o6tk October. 

Stock. Deliveries for Consuavttoa. 

All kinds 118,700 43 »x^ 

,f 40.600 8a, zoo 

Stock in Havre. 


Increase of Delivery, 1871 4SS»^ 


Average Weekly Deuvbry for Consomptiow from Liverpool and London to j 
a6TN October. ^ 

American. B. India. BraaO, Fgyidaa. TolS| 


Increase of Weduy Delivery, 1871.. ••••••* 

£$TiMAtED Real Consumption op Great Britain at this Dats. 
Aoeticaa. B. India. Braail. BEypdaa. fte. 


Cotton Aploat for Great Britain adxH OefOBSR. 
AjBerieaa. East India. 

aaowooo 


(M dw imBmSoii ftf 



















ta BSBTOJst^s Bicmmar of coumsmcb 


CttitQttl Bo« 8 « 


^ or w^cBjOr 

{HilniKdb^ uofiod Kiti«^.aBd or 
vested in M»r «<herooiut(7y M 


CHiitCdpst 


pri«ttiet(»orsiielto«i»|^^ 
liarnglmiotheCoiiuntiiiioi^ 
tioein wtijAuirlintsiicii oop y ri gbt wiWstt} tneh 
notioe dbo fotkif whjm copjvifht 

piio. Cobkt irit. : Firae money* or coantetfeik 
fiimltiif fioin* sihrer of tiie reelm, or any money 
pnncntini to encli, not beiM of the estn^ 
blieM mnnidotd in weigbt and dnenesf . Sx* 
traetg» emenees* or dtherconcentmtionsoi ooffhe* 
otdcory^ tea* or tobeceo* or any admixture of 
tim enaMk Mait^wheloer in gnuut or in the 
of oottcentrated extract or eesence, but j 
odt any fermented Uouon madeiirom 

mek. Indecent or obscene prints* painttngSi I 
beoM^ Osrda* fithomphic or other engravmgs 
or ai9 ether Indecent or obscene ardcies. 
Snnif weih* tobnceo stalks stripped from the 
leaf whether maniifoctored or not; tobacco- 
stalk dour. Cfpods profited U bt expcHed 
except in inmsii, and subjert ta tuck rcjpuia- 
iuuts and ttttricUoms at tkt Ctmmissumtrt iqf 
ike TivatHty may direct^ and dufy reported 
at erndt in imntii accordiugiy. Articles of 
formn manufacture* and any packages of such 
artioeS bearing any names, brands, or marks of 


in defouit* or should he nu^e a false reportf he 
shall forfeit £too. Commiuhntd tbdpt kamb 


m 


tMet of a noseihenaai fia 

^ Ilf tiw 




tt^ess aoeouated ibr to the 









OICTtOfTAXY OY COMMJSXCM. 


m 


OWtaMB Softt* 


wiwti tht my p«clc«g«, th« conteaMi of irfaich 
IttMicr d«cliM is Unfctumtt M M 

mmbed 

S90hfi^MMkff9d9/0rh»mtcoiuum^0n» 

Ths ai^eitsrj orlin a^oit* of oil goods Ikble 
co 4 iMsr mnsc* before umdiment, make a oer* 
Ibctmyof the saioe, etatiimf the dodc« Ship's 
pattotMlIty of ship, master's name, port 
wheoeie imported, mailcsand numbers of goods, 
wndhtr ofpackat^i auaatitieaand descriptions 
•fgOOdSimvttee. t^fmmt^dHHetwafroHt 
Upon fiayment of the duties due, 
the ootMctor or other person shall sign the 
OOtry,Urkii^shaUoetfaistt^ landing- 

w t f U f M and be hisuramuit for the landing and 
deiirpry of sudi goods. Gp^dt undtrop^med 
mi» it diimiud, Prouedi ^aa/r, hm tpbe 
mHod* If go^ have been undervalued, 
wtth theoblectof deceiving the Commissioners, 
they have power to detain the same, and, after 
•evaii 4ay^ determine either to ddiver them 
to tho con^pieeon the entry at such valuation 
aa ^hey may place upon them, or sell the goods 
for the benefit of the Cfown^ a moiety of the 
aorphM to be retained for distribution among 
deserving ofteers. Cpodt to be warekeused 
Vpmjkrther entry may he deiivered/er heme 
tuepr/^ex/^ertaiieH, Theparticulaisofentry 
ahail be the aame at those given on duty*paid 
entries, so fur as the aame shall be applicable, 
with tim name and deicription of the warehouse, 
sod the name of the person in whose name 
Aiey ate to he warehoused. This entry, duly 
signed, shall he the warrant for due warehous- 
ing of such goods. If, after entiy and landing, 
but before me goods are actually deposited in 
the warehouse, the importers aball duly enter 
the eent^ or any pan thereof, for home use or 
erpmtation, the same may be so delivered 
Tne tHiryt/gopdtJhe ^ duty^ The importer 
eC goods not auUect to duty, or his agent, shall 
pan aa entry with the aame particulars as are 
required for dutiable goods, as far aa the same 
is askable: and this entry shall be a tran- 
sem of the report, and shall therein describe 
sum goods according to the terms upon which 
they are free of duty, and their value; and 
when this bill is arnned by the collector it shall 
he transmitted to the proper officer, and be his 
wanmnt fbr didivery. within fourteen days 
after the imporier is required to furnish a full 
and true account of the goods so landed, and 
the owner, master, or con^nee of the import- 
iiur ship shall sign, and leave with the collector 
Cl cht Customs within fourteen days after the 
linat dSidhargeof the goods, a ftiU and accurate 
ta themof, stnlittg the quantities, and dts- 
tiagiihltedM wej^t andcoatenmby m 

goodfc if any, wmpniied therein 

namni ef me ooniunMMM* or the naniet iri* the 



WtaaM 


or U, iwopt, if vmUK Ibr wMt AH iiAiM- 
ttom to audeea perfeetentry nf sncbgen^ on 
mehing nadsigung a dedatatiowmiiiiil ate, 
, may malm an entry bybiU of rii^t4 Wdrnmt 
L/ordsm^. Sd 9 redeU:eeryi$itdP»dtt‘btmdhe 
^betfeeimury^ After goods have been lendad 
by nU of sight, the importer is reqifired« iriim 
diree days, to make a full and pemet entry by 
endorsing on the bill of i^bt such partkwWno 
as are required on making perfiset ontty jad 
goods, whether for payment of duty, or for 
warehousing, or for delivery free ef duty, nalhe 
case may be, affixing the date, with hiasilina- 
ture ana place of abode, and such endomement, 
when duly signed, shall be taken os the perfect 
entry thereof. Vtnuee 63 enacts ffiat mmdi 
entered by bill of sight are not to be denverad 
unless the duties thereon are paid, or a snip ol 
money sufficient to cover the duties payiiftle 
deposited with the proper officer of Customi 
iMur 64 enacts that goods arc to be taken to 
the Queen's warehouse, in defouh of neifoct 
entry, within three days, and sold in deuuilt of 
such entry within one month after landing. 
And also that, if entiy it not made in the man- 
ner required by the bw, the goods wiH be for- 
feited. Ai to the entry ef geedt redm^rieA 
at foreign^ er by bill if ttere* All mrittsh 
goods re-imported into the United Kingdom 
shall be taken to be and be entered as foreigp, 
unless re-impoited within ten yearn after the 
exportation, and it be proved to thesatisfaetkm 
of the Commissioners of Customs that the pro- 
perty in such goods has continued and still re- 
mains in the person on whose account they 
were exported, when they may be entered as 
British goods by bill of store, m the form and 
manner the said Commisstoners may dirfoc 
excepting the foltovriiw, vix : com, gram, meal, 
flour, and hops, all for which drawback 
of excise shall nave been received on exporta- 
tion-— unless by special permission of the Gem- 
missioners of the Customs, and on repaymaat 
of such drawback ; also aU goods for which a 
bill of store cannot be issUM in the manner 
directed, save remnants of British goodx with 
the permission of the Commissioners. Bill et 
entry to be in dupluate. 7 wo or more duw- 
cates to be delivered by the importer, in de- 
fault of which he forfeits Chmedib en- 
acts that no entry or warrant is valid mdato 
goods are properly described therein. Ciome 
69 enacts that goMS concealed in packagai or 
delivered without entry are forfeilM. Cfowif 
70. Surplus stores, not excessive, m^ be an- 
tered for private use or wareho^. CUm$ 7 t» 
Kntry ef goods by agentt wiftmut ftoanoe, 
or by unauthoriiea persons, is not pmndtfcad, 
under aoenalty of £90, Cmmtefk^ Aa«|ant 
is raqoued to pr^uoe Ids audmhty tf fm 
quireo. CMnetf^, Oflkmia may take suMsa 
from goods ftwefattilnatkin. CAmw 74. Cfooda 
not entered srkhlatadaya may he eonw^lbd 
to the Qween’S UmMfooiise^ at 1^ ii^ 
agesorquamitlei alto, that ( 













pmstamt m e^mmpn^t. 


m 



4hMMMMd IpiSl 
pysfiiiQMiit 

SSSdVm 


- . ^ SSSf <Mift 

bn eOBIMMMd 

"TL wwjnjj 5^111 iji Wkmm 

ll«|l witiii% d«ttroy 0r 
dnir mm&oMd* diilt be 
of e mdeia«a»oor»«nd sttiFer 
* mr« CAmm# 96. if |[pod« be 
ftCiy fbe Importer is tiot «b« 
C»iug 97. The 4u- 


tiee M foedilok or deMtmM uita-reidibie 
aoeioeiifc my be lemtm by tihe Comaos- 


TO TRC XBMOTAL OT WAftS- 

Qdtdtmmhiiwmvid/i^ 

mt /«rf io rtsmMr r •» olteii et may be re- 
oafaidtMi dm ddWcry to the proper officer by 
dm yMmieqaiiiiigfudi removal of areqaest 
iiOte» staring the parlieolari of the goods re- 
ilitfaM to be remoyedi the name of the port, or 
of ffiotrarehooie, if m the same port to which 
theeOMtt ore hoended to be removed, and with 
•noh ether inhanaation, and in auch manner 
and ^raii aa the aathonries may direct 7 *k« 
itwnmudm ^ att^wii-^na remawr U 
gwpt Umd m amount ^ duiy^Bond hew dit^ 
chettyftuh On the dehvery m goods for remo- 
valf aa aeeonat containing me particulars 
theseof shall be tianamitted from the officers of 
tho jMMt of removal to the officers of the port 
of nealination, and the person requiring the 
reasoval thereof enter into bond, wimoae 
mriMent sucrety, in a sum equal, at least, to 
^ the duly chargeable on such g<^s for die 
dnearymlond re-warehoushtg thereof at die 
port or riSme of destination, and such bond 
shall not be idsdimved unless such goods shall 
have been modooed^to the ^proper officer, nor 
nnhl dm tml duties due upon any de6aency 
of sndS goods not accounted for shall have 
been paid ; ^t,«>y lemofur may ett^ into a 
gsMial bend mnh sndi sureues,in such amount 
and under such conditions as the Gommia* 
sfoneit my imove, for the removal from 
daM to dm or aw goods from one ware- 
hmiSftteawNiicr. CaddaimarriPaled^rt^] 
dutBfmiim to be subfeet to the same regula- 
tkms asfoods on lirst Importation ; also, they 
magri aim formal rwwarehoadng, be entered 
for moftadon or for home use on pairment of 
dorifir iVb tUmit dr rtmSmd ^xe^t 
fnm taO W fo m Kosphits rriddi shall have 
heshhnportSd fosmpM heyoad the sea. 






imptsib 

m wnn 


CNwrtdffil 


when vamoved, Shall bo HhMlO to tho duty 
nyable iboraon m that pidt of tte Xfoilod 
Kfogdom into rrideh thw ahatt bo so ro- 
tnoved, if they be entered for horn miWWp' 
tkm therein ; spirits removed contrsty hntato 
shall be forfeitol, and all persons conocmed in 
such removal shall forfeit or treble ibO 
value of sudi spSrita WaeMmtd 
not cknrod for home uae or eaportadOn 
withm five years, must be re-war^ioused, and 
the duties on deficiencies and exp«m ofenand« 
nation shall be paid by die proprietor. €MSb 
me/ diMmf or re-warehoused, and dttdea pilft 
on deficiencies, after five years, shall# aAef oisf 
month's notice, be sold, and the preeeeds mil 
be applied to the payment of dudes, Uftfo- 
house rent and charges and the nomm^ If 
any, shall be paid to the proprietor. Com 
not worth the duty may be d e atroye d . CsmAr 
m nmnthontot may Ar torUd^ nt^^acmd, 
and any alteradons made which may beneeeo* 
aary for the preservation, sale, shipment or 
disposal thereof, under such ragulattonaai the 
Gmuttissioneni from tune to timedtrect; mb, 
wine or spirits maybe bottled for cinortanOn 
only. Brandy may be mixed with wfoe in dm 
proportion of xo g^hms *to too casks of wine^ 
or spirits may be fiBed up and radced df; 
moreover, wmer may be mixed and samplea 
taken. Foreign import or duty 

paid packages onfy to be used m re>padciug. 
Goods t!w wamhoMsos may fo tahen oni wltxi- 
ottt payment of duty, for sudi purpose and for 
such penod aa to the Commissioners may ap- 
pear expedient, and in such quantities, and'^ 
with sudi secunty by bond Ibr the due return 
thereof, on the payment of the duties, at they 
may direct Jtntryjor homo eonsmns^ticn 
or exportoHon. No warehoused goods ihsdl 
be taken or dehvered firom the warehCHtsd, 
except upon due entry for exportation under 
the care of the proper oitors, or due 
entry and payment of die foil dudes for honta 


the 


tobe ^pped as stores m each 

quantidet as the collector or comptroller ihail 
allow, suloect to the rcgutadons of the ooAi- 
missioners. Bntrim for wod goods rmtrmtd. 


or or in respect of any timbor < 

deposited in any warehouse fori 

des for any less quantity at any one time 
loads of such timber or md good% mi- 
lets such wood goods bo delivetod fay m» lb 
which cate sucffi entry may be passed finr gap 
quantity thereof nothoiiig leas foatt 040 piinyL 
or two great hutidredaof auifo wood goo^ asm 
noksaquantity of suchdfloiber or wood foods 
shall bo driivetod, fo xutue of any such mm 
at any one time foan ‘oho load of such timbm 

or wood goods, or r — ‘ 

ddivei^i^ .5li 
not to he sold 


ta dSSfcg g TxUfit 


n the I Wfvf if 

.lup mmrnm "w 

^ 
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BE£TON*S DICTIONARY OF COMMERCE. 


Damask 


Denmark 


D 


Damask [Fr. Pamas^ It., Sp. and Port. 
Damases, G«r. Datihist]t a silk stiifT with a 
rai&ed pattern, so tliat the rii;ht side of the 
damask is that which has the tiowers raised or 
satuhitetL Damasks should be of dressed silk, 
both in warp and wefl. Also a kind of wrought 
linen made In the North of Ireland principally, 
which takes thi:* name on account of its re* ' 
sembLtace to silken daiuaNk. | 

Days of Gkaca are a customary number of 
days allowed for the payment of a bill of ex* 
chanji^e after it has become due : in thi» country 
three days are allowed. 

Date.s [Cler. Daiiebtf Fr. Daties^ It. 
Ai/rec/J, the fruit of the pr eater palm-tree ; 
they are the shape of an ac )rii, bvti bitrjiccr, 
and contain, under a thin, yellow skin, a pulp { 
of a sweetish, .slimy taste, and under this a louj;' , 
hard kernel with a furrow ruimuijj; its whole i 
leu/jih. They should be chosen larfjc, > cl|uw, , 
with few wnnkb'Sj phiinp, fleshy, of a whitish 
colour tovrards tnc kciuci, and of a vinous 
taste. 

DFsn-Ki:CKOKiKG, the estimate or (onje<* 
tore whuh seamen make of the place where a | 
ship is, keeping an .iccouiit of the distance run . 
bythelojf. 

Dfc»\i..s, or - Boxkds fOer. j 

Du. jOcc/c«, Da DWer, Sw'. '/'ujur. Fr. 

I hex ttiinceSf It. 7 'a 7 *o/e j^iane, Sp. Tah/ax j 
/ftiff rmesas. Port. Tahoiftha^, Kiis. 

Pol. /Virc/tcJ, a thin kind of fir pl.anks, of gieat 
use in carpentry : llicy are formed by .sawtni; J 
the trunk of a tree into a areal many longi- 
tudinal divisions, of more or less thi< kness, ac- 
cordinjg; to the purposes they are intended to 
serve. Deals are jendcreo mueh harder by ^ 
throwing them ml t salt water as soon as they are 
sawed, keeping them there threb or four days, { 
and afterwards dr>'ing them in the air or sun ; 
but neither this nor .nny other meiUod yet 
known will preserve them from shi inking. 
Deals are imported by us from Dantzic, Peters- J 
burg, Narva, and many other ports in Che i 
Baltic, and from North America. ' 

Dbbsntuks, the ceruhoatc given at the . 
Custom-house to the exporter of goods on 
which a drawback ib allowed, stating that he 
has implied with the statutory regulations, , 
and is entitled to the drawback mentioned. 
To comply with the regulations, ** the person 
entitled to any drawback on any goods duly 
exported, or bis agent authorised by him w 
that purpose, ihalf make and subscribe a de« 
claration upon the debenture that the goods 
mention^fd therein have been actually exported, 
und have not been relandcd, and are not in- 


tended to be relanded, m any part of the 
United Kingdom, and Chat such person, at the 
time of entry and shipping, was and continued 
to be entitled to the drawback thereon, and the 
name of such person shall be stated in tbe de- 
benture, which shall then be delivered to such 
person or his agent, and the receipt of such 

erson on the debenture, countersigned by the 

older of such debenture, if the same shali 
have been transferred in the meantime, be 
the discliarge for such drawback when paid.** 

Debit, among book-keepers, is used to ex- 
pre.ss the left-^nd page of the ledger, to 
which are carried all articles supplied or paid 
on the subject of an account. 

Dl'RD, a written contract, scaled and de- 
livered 1 1 mubt be written before the sealing 
1 and delivery, otheiwlse it is no deed; and aiier 
It is once formally executed by the parties, 

I nothing can be .added or interline ; ana there- 
fore if a deed is sealed and delivered with a 
blank lefl fur the sum which the obligee fills up 
after scaling and delivery, this will make the 
deed void. 

Dkmukracb is a term employed in the 
shipping trade to express certain arrangements 
entered into by the owner of a ship and the 
freighter in respea of payment, should the time 
specified in the charter-party fur loading or 
unloading cargo be cxcreded. A, fur instance, 
lends his vessel to 1 ) for a certain sum of money, 
to carry, say, a eargo of coals to Jamestow'ii. 
H agrees to unload the vessel, on her arrival, 
within so m.itiy days^ or pay demurrage for 
cs-ery day beyond that tunc she has a tun uf coal 
on biard. He, in other words, agrees tu reim- 
burse the owner for the extra expenses of 
maintaining the ship during any delays caused 
by him or his agcnt<H. and, to meet the icquire- 
tnciitk of the law, the amount of demiirrag** is 
set do» II at a ceitain sum per diem.^ The lime 
allowed for loading or unloading is variously 
c.allcd ** working *' and '* niiming" clays, ac- 
loiding to the n.iture of the port ior which the 
vcs'.el sails , but, however it is, on the expira- 
tion of the last d.iy, if the cargo be nut all dis- 
chaigcd, the master of the vessel claims before 
twelve o'clock the demurrage for one day^ and 
continues to do so from day to day until the 
ship is clear. Demurrage can be claimed even 
if the ve.sscl be detained from the place of dis- 
charge through the overcrowded state of the 
pi>rt, or in cousenucucc of the unlawful acts of 
i'u<^tom-house omeers, but not so it the port 
ha,s been occupied by an enemy, or if the ves- 
sel was unskilfully handled or neglected. On 
the other hand, when demurrage is claimed 
fur delay in loading or detention in port, it 
( cases whenever the vessel has cleared for sea, 
though she may be preventtd from sailing for a 
long time by adverse winds and lad weather. 

Denmark jfDa. Danmark, Ger. Dime* 
ntarkX *'the land or mark of the Dane,** a 
kingdom in the N.W. of Kiirope, betwnea 
iat, 5H*and 58* N., hn, 7* and x^*. Area, 
14,53* *<li>arc miles. /V/. 1,9x7,803. Pro* 
vincxi^ Zeeland, Fiohia, LaaUand, Falster# 
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Denmark 


Deiixnark 


Bornholm, Jutland Dependtttcies F'lro 
Idandii, Iceland, Greenland, St Croix Pnnet 
Ml p^s Ccmcnhigen, an exceedingly well 
built oty on the C coa&t of Zeeland I he 
harbour, a narrow chT-nncl running between 
the city and the inland Am ik i osse&scs great 
depth of water, and is cipablc of accommo 
dating upwards of 500 vessels I Ismeur, the 
second ^rt in impcitanee is about 20 miles 
N from Copenhagen, at the nairouest pait of 
the strait between the Catteg it ind the » lUie 
Only small vessels can enter the hirlKnir 
Ke^enue for 38(9 70, in ri\ doK, aa 415 44a 
expenditure, 22,531 092 showing a deficiency 
of 315,650, or Ziia &50 Balance in binks and 
treasuries amounted in sterling to ^^545 144 
Aaticnal debt^ 1871 ;Ci'ja^3ooo, of which 
about ;C9oo,ooo are held by the D inish public 
Commerce As marly xU the foreign business 
IS transacted in Copenhagen, the reports from 
that city will suflice to show the extent tnd 
nature of the Danish tride Imports^ iSfg 70 
I he mam articles may be grouped under the 
heads of (1) sugir (3^ codee rice tea to- 
bacco (3) manufactured g)ods (4)nietds | 
6u£raf Aftei deducting the exports of this 
group the imports were — 

iSfo-TO 31 t7ci9 

ih o ) 1 r > ( &i 

tSt 7 oi j J02 

ibo6-t7 3 c;4S ^48 

18O5-66 aj) 163 t 2x 

Ibtre IS a marlrl tendency to td larger 
i| untiti s r f iiiiic in 1 su * ill { iin 
t ties of leliiied u^ais At ll e simc ti ne tl etc 


IS an increasing export of home refined sugais, 
as herewith shown — 

Ib 

1P65-66 154 ) 762 

1866-67 708 037 

if 67-68 635635 

1868 69 3,132,08s 

28^9 70 2*896,967 

I bese figures prob ibly indicate an increasing 
d mcstie matiufi lure An alteratiop has been 
inide in the sitgir duties which ought t(^ 
interest foreign sugar refiners, especially those 
ot ScotUnd, whose imports into Denmark have 
grown from 500,1x10 lb in 1867 to ia,ooo,cx>o 
lb in 1870 Ihe obieut of the change was 
to enable the Dimsh West Indian planters, 
whose financial iflTairs were m a most uosatis 
factory conditu n, to compete on an equal or 
fnoured footing with the foicigners bugars 
ate ( lissed and entered for duty as follows — 
Sugar candies, sugar in whole or broken 
loives cakes or the like answering to the 
Amsterdam stand ird No 39 and thereover, a 
duty (. f 6 5 10th skillings per Danish lb Mus 
eosados darkei than me Amsterdam standard 
simile No 15 ind other pulverized sugars 
n t lighter than No 9 as well as dissolved and 

II pud sugars will p ly a dut> of 4 4 loth skil 
litgs(x:r Dinish lb Muscovados answering 
to the Amstcrlim standard No 15 darker 

I tl an No 19 I lit hghlci than No o, a duty 
of 4 5 2< th skil mgs per Danish lb Otbe» pul 
\cii/ed sugir (not Muse iv ados) ansuenng to 
the Anistei I im No x I at dirker than Nj 
1 ) i d ity f 4 8 X tb ilhngs per Danish ib 
L £ t,Kt t Jti It tect — 



i < 

f 

X 0 

9 


Iiii It 

j Fsiort 

Iini rt 

r tl ort 


u 

* lb 

lb 

ll 

Cofitc 

10 0 17a 

5 71 141 

17 Oj OS-, 

4 531 3^5 

Chit >ry . 

3 5 ; 777 

N ne 

^ 3*s 7fcs 

60,923 

Kice 

ll ^3! /•’d 

2 7s )39 1 

I4<i- ^19 

4 417 5tb 

lea 

4) 53> 

, 14 D2 1 

5i3 I 40 

42 73 

Icbuco uid i.i„irs 


‘ 3*^9 5 ; 

S 457 ‘•oo 

401,019 


*1 he consumption of the articles rf the above 
giuup, and of sugar likewise is steidily iin 
proving, and, ttken tegether, tliev ^leid 44 
pet cent of ihe whole eu toms revenue c f tiu 
kingdom Manufactured goo h Ihe inipcrt 
of these articles, whether of cotton linen 
hemp, silk, or wool, seems to be stiiiou ii> it 
not cleehinng The quantities declared for 
duty have been — 


1 

Colt n I inens 
lltiupen 

Silk 

Wool 

4B69-70 
x868<Hio 
186 j 66 

6,832,527 

7,710,035 

5,580,240 

329 996 
*45 189 
188,039 

2*339 7*9 
s 166 463 
2,452 935 


Ihcu seems to be 1 diminishing deman J fur 
the dearer and made up articles of this mroiip, 
w ith a rising dem ind for the simpler kincT 1 he 
impxrt of >ams ind raw linen goods » increas- 
ing, while that of velvets and silks is declining 
* In bis purchase of foreign goods,'* says Mr 
Stri he}, “the Danish impoiier 01 tradesmin 
scciTK constantly to select the worst qualities 
which he can procure tins is particularly the 
case with 1 nghsh goods, of whic^, moreover, 
b id forei,.,n imitations abound m Copenhagen ** 
Money 1 he rigsdaler ss 6 mai ks 96 skilluigs 
9 S yi Weights Pound « x 1023 lb avoir , 
1 onder of corn as 3 8370 bush of beers: 38 9x89 
g ill of butter s. 246 9x79 lb avoir of coal « 
4 677s bush Measuies Danish foos«B it oaof 
feet , Danish mile » 04,000 Danish foot 
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Dezunark 


Dexuooazk 


Metals. The most important figures connected 
with this group are here, given 

Import of 

p» Mfi. Ironand 

Kaw Buiais. Irotifwaxei. 


lb. lb. 

1860-70.... 10*417,768 S9,67*,593 

1868-69 .... T0'‘?f'.<io7 57,197,007 

1867 6S.... i9,9fM ^ro ...... 68,103,379 


1866-67 .... 44,809,030 

1865-66.... i4,78*:.i*7S 58.200,066 

Nearly all the raw meuls come from England, 
as well as two-thinis of the iron and inm^wares. ! 
There is a general and steady consumption of 
^ese wares. It appears that 19 articles of 
import produce 03 pei cent iif the whole cus- 
toms revenue. These are — besides the above 
four groups— -potables, wood, oils, sail, glass, 
earthenware, &c. ; ftiiits, i hicory, &c .cheese, 
coal. Exports. The following hgutes show the 
real value of the expoits of Danish produce 

Vcgetibk Sub,* tnces. 
2863-66 ',14)000 

1866- 67 2,30/,Cvx> 

1867- 63 .*,110,000 

i3t)3-69 s.i' 26,000 

286^-70 i,8V-.,ot«o 

The decrease of I'vports j , entirely tn Danish 
goods, pnxicipally ecu U and cattle. I’lie 
share of Great Britain ui the foreign trade of 
Denmark is more considerable than tliat of any 
other nation, being about 41 pet cent, of the 
whole, and should the restnetions now impelling 
the fret* importation of domestic animals ituo 
British ports be lemoscd, it Mill no doubt soon 
resume, and probablyc.\cced it •> foi mer standard. 


Animals and Animal Substances. 

1865- 66 .;Cx>8s3,ooo 

1866- 67 1,834,000 

1867- 68 1,453,000 

1868- 69 1,581,000 

1860-70 1,600,000 


Cereals. Great attention is paid in this 
country to cattle and dairy produce. The 
agncultural surplus for foreign markets seems 
rather to dimtni.<;h than increase. The produc- 
tive soil is rated at about 6,450,000 acres, of 
which about 2,270,000 are sown with the four 
principal cereals— wheat, rye, barley^ oats. 
These cereals make up seventeen-twentieths of 
the vegetable crop ; their annual yield is about 
8,600,000 quarters, valued at, say, £900,000. Of 
the general cereal harvest about 17 or x8 per 
cent, may be nvailtble for exportation : the 
average take is 800,000 quarters ; or about half 
the whole export. Denmark sends abroad as 
much grain as Noith Germany or Bussia, half 
as much as Austria or the Principalities. Al- 
though the Danish^ producer sent less grain 
abroad in 1870 than in 1865, 1*^ receives as much 
money, as may be seen from the following 
statement 

]&x{V)rted Computed 

Totider. Value. 

.... 3,675, ■^73 ....;Cs,o86,ooo 
f>7 .... 2,1)0), 896 .... s,zSo,ooo 

18^7-63 .... 0,62^,137 .... 2,140,000 

ibri ftg .... i,79i’>,b53 1,780,000 

i86)-7j .... 2,47*) '>37 *.*• 1,900,000 

’ Anhnah. Tl.c usput of animal*, continues 
to shoNv that dediiiing movement which has 
j been htcajf.istiy at woik for scveial ye*ir5. 




Horses 

Cuws.ui3 Oxen. 

Swiuc and Pigs. 


Export 

Import 

1 xport. 

Inipo't. 

Expoi t 

Import 

Lsiiort. 

Import. 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

2867-68 

1868- 69 

1869- 70 

.■^8,878 

19,604 

9,766 

Z'?39 

8,652 

8.654 

5,876 

8,06 

10,OJ2 

6,653 

11,619 

8,o3o 

0,350 

3,238 

1,649 

2,366 

2,247 

1,969 

49.505 

55,«44 

5X,9(>9 

5»,6i6 

46,425 

8,o8i 

9.483 

14,176 

*5.253 

11,487 

5*, 577 
53,»59 
55,444 
40.553 
22,680 1 

21,320 

5,763 

2,620 

3.520 

'7,343 


It is stated that the incic.iang value of the 
animals compensates the country for the f.dUiig 
off in the number exported. The surplus 
export (t.e., the whole export of animals after 
imports have been deducted) is cnced for 
xSo'j-^o ai£6ss,ooo,Afi&ittstjC676,ooo for 1865-66, 
Of the sheep exported in 1869-70 about one 
half went to England ; of the 26,425 cows and 
oxen, we took 6,167 t but to Schleswig and Hol- 
stein went 39»379 honied beasts and 2,820 pigs 
svith 19,865 sheep, of which animals a j^cat 
number are known to be forwarded to En^nd 
end Hamburg . It is with the hope of diverting 
the cunrent of emrtation from the German ; 
channel that the Danish Government are con- 
structing the port of Esbjerg, behind Faro, near I 
the S.W. comer of Jutland, which is expected to 
be ready fior use in two or three yearn, ^bjeig, i 


will be ronncctccl from N. and S. with the Jut- 
land lailway hystem, and some official pciMins 
are sanguine as to it*, future importance as a 
place oi transit. Owing to us position, Esbjerg 
will always be open, an advantage not enjoyed 
by any Danish port except, perhaps, Prederiks* 
havn. 



Exports. 

mm 

Value of 
Surplus Exports 


Tender. 

Tondcr. 

£ 

2865-66 

43,376 

2,xo6 

454,000 

1866-67 

44,534 

9,223 

433,000 

*867-68 

40.504 

*,464 

355,000 

1868-69 

35,547 

7,075 

303,000 

z869r-7o 

55,909 

9,28* 

577,000 
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Departure 


Butter, This trade is extendini^. About 
niue-elevenths of the butter exported went to 
Eoglaud, Of the wool exported, 3, z 23,958 lb. , 
about two-thirds went to England. MeaL 
The exports were. 

Meat Sausages. Bacon and Hams. 


lb. 

... 1,977, i8z . 
... 1,659,860 . 
... 9,591,809 . 
. .. 2,769.944 . 
... 9,078,070 . 


lb. 

X3,r4x»286 

9,111.778 

7.506.787 

7,998, 17X 
8,930,500 


Diamond 


5,000,000 lb. went to England. Navigaiiem. 
In 1867 the Danish commercial navy possessed 
3^786 ships and boats, with tonnage in commer- 
cial lasts (equal to 2 tons registetv 172,460, and 
77 steamers with 4,151. On March 31, 1870, 
the flares were 2,808 ships, with 10,067 boats 
of and under 4 ton.s, with tonnage of commercial 
lasts 178,646 for the former. The whole in- 


It is to be observed that the bacon and hams 
include slaughtered swine, and that the prices 
of'meatand bacon arc rapidly rising year by 
year. Of the bacon and ham exported, nearly 


were bought abroad. The steamers were 89 in 
number, with 10,453 tonnage, and 4,981 horse- 
power ; showing an increase of 5 vessels of 276 
I horse-power in the year. The shipping move- 
ment with England was 45 per cent, of the 
' whole foreign trade. This table gives a view of 
! the fluctuations from 1865-70:— 



Dr.i‘Mnu&R, in navigation, is the easting and gravel or embedded in sandstone in India, 
westing of a ship in respect of the meriflian it Ilraril, and the Ural Mountains. They are also 
departed or s.iiied from, or it i.s the differciice found in different parts of Australia, Sumatra, 
m longitude, either east or we.st, between the Java, and lecently in the Cape Colony. Those 
present meridian the ship U under] and that of the Cape, however, are of a quality much 
where I he last reckoning or <)b>crvauon was inferior to the stones from the other countries. 
madc« This departure, anywhere but under The Indian diamond in lustre is higher than 
the equator, must be counted according to the Brarilian stones, but few arc now found in India, 
number of miles in a degree proper to the the site of the Golcond.a mines having been 
parallel the ship is under. The departure, in built over and lost. The first water la dia- 
plane and Mercator's sailing, is always repre- moods mcan>» the gicatest purity and perfec- 
sented by the base of a right-angled plane tion of their complexion, which ought to be 
triangle, when the course is the .angle op^site that of the purest water. When they fall short 
to it, and the distance sailed is the hypo- of this perlortion they are said to be of the 
thennsCf the perpendicular or other leg being second or third water, &c. The art of cutting 
the difference of latitude. And thus the and polishing diamonds is supposed to have 
theorem for finding It 18 always this . As radius originated in Asia, at .some unknown period, 
is to the sine of the course, .so is the distance They arc cut into various forms the brilliant, 
sailed to the departure sought. the rose, and the ubie. The first shows the 

DsaiGT^i in manufactories, expresses the gem to the best advantage, and is always set 
figures with which the workman enriches his with the table upwanis. in the rose, the entire 
productions, and which is supplied to him by a surfiicu is covered with equilateral triangles, 
draughtsman. terminating in a shari> point at the summit. 

Diamond TFr., Ger., Dan. and Du. Dia- This form is used when the spread of surface 
mani^ It. Dtantanity Sp. Diamond, Port is too great for its depth, and it could not be 
Rus. a 4 /iw<zr, and Pol. Dyammfi, cut into the brilliant form without loss. The 
a precious stone which ha.s been known from table is applied to such diamonds as may be 
the remotest ages. When pure it is per- regarded as plates laminal, or slabs, of small 
-ectly transparent, like costal, but, of course, depth compared to their superficial extent 
much more brilliant. Its fij^re varies con- The brilliant and the rose lose in cutting and 
siderably, but msneimly it is crystallued in the polishing more than half their weight To 
form of a six-sided prism, terminated by a six- find the value of diamonds, Jenbries lays down 
sided pyramid. It is the hardest of all bodies: the following rule. He first supposes the 
the best temjpered steel makes no impression value of a rough diamond to be settled at £% 
upon it Diamond powder can only be ob- per carat, at a medium ; then, to find the value 
by grinding one diamond against another, of diamonds of greater weight, he multtpLies 
The speomc gravity of the diamond is about the square of the weight by two, and the pro- 
• 3’5. They are chiefly found disseminated in duetts the value required. To find the value 
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of a roturh dhunmidoF two camti : o x » n 4, and flowui|f wttih the tide. Dry doclui eqne* 
square of the weight : which, multiplied hy times become dry by the ehtnuf of the tide, 
tw^ gives £B, the value. For finding the value but are usually pumped out by diesteaiii- 
of maaufii^red diamonds, he supposes half engine ; they are doted by gates carefully 
their weight to be lost in cutting them, and, constructed to prevent the iny^teis of the water, 
dierefore, we must multiply the square | The most common form for this purpom is that 
of doable their weight by s, which will of swinetng-gaies, openiog in the middle like 
give thdr true value in poundn. Then, to the lock-gates of a canal. The floating gate 
find the value of a wrought diamond weighti^ or caisson is a vessel with keel and stem, eon- 
two carat^ we find the square of double their stnicted to fit grooves in the masonry at the 
weight, VIZ,, 4 X a 8s x6; then, x6 x a a -^a, entrance of the dock. Water betng aamitted 
value £pt. For the purpose of estimating into this vessel, it sinks in the jpooi^ forming 
nmll diamonds, thejewdler employs a gauge, in a closed gate : it is removed Horn itt place by 
thehandle of which are smdlcivstals of various pumping out water sufficient to float it <dear 
vefaitiv«8ue^fromi-idthtoicarat,andacom- of tiie grooves. The principal docks on 
patison is therewith , made when there are the Thames are the East s«td West India 
nurnbm of various minute sizes. The Pitt or Docks. London Docks, St. Katherine Dodts, 
Regent diamond has been valued at £400,000, Victoria Docks, Surrey Commarctal Docks, 
The Pigot diamond weighs 49 carats, and is Miilwall Docks, and otheri. 
valued at £4o%<)oo. The Austrian diamond Dowlas, a sort of coarse linen dlodi, manii- 
weig^ i39t carats; the Russian is worth factored principally in the N. of Ireland, Lan- 
£900,000. The or ** mountain of cashire, &c. 

weighs tosi carats, but its value has Dowm (Ger. Dunen, F/aum/ttfem, Du. 
never been estimated properly. The following Dons, Do. Dunn, Sw Dun, TJun, Tt.Dutfft, 
are ascertained speeme gravities of JifTerent 11 Penna mntta, Pinmini, Sp. FtohL Piu^ 
varieties: Brazilian, 3'UA} Brazilian yellow, mago. Port. Frouxtl, Kus. Fuck, PoL Pucky, 
V519; Oriental, 3 * 531 : Oriental green, 3*^84; I.At. Plmnatr^ the fine ieathw from the 
Oriental blue, 3*585- The csrat grain used breasts of several btrdiL particulmdy thnt of 
in weighing diamonds is different from the the duck kind, lliat or the eider duck is the 
tioy grain, five diamond f^ins being only most valuable. These birds pluck it from 
equal to four troy grmns. Diamonds may be their breasts and line their nests wirii it We 
famded without report, entry, or warrant. are told that the quantiw of down found m one 
DiAPSK[Fr. Lingo onvri, Ger. Droll, It. ne.st more than hUed the crown of a hat, yet' 
Tolu totsvia a ePetoX fine flowered linen, weighed no more than three quarters 01 an 
commonly used for table-linen, manufactured ounce. Three pounds of this down may be 
in the east side of Scotland and tiie north of compressed into a space scarcely larger than 
Ireland. one's fist, yet is afterwards so dilatable as to 

Dimity fit. Dokleito, Sp. DimiU^ Fr fill a quilt five feet square. That found in the 
DasinX a cotton cloth, cross-barred, and similar ne.se is most valued, and termed live domm ; it 
in fishric to fustian. is infinitely more elastic than that plucked 

Discount, a term used among traders, mer- from the dead bird, which is Utrie esteemed in 
dmnts and bankers. It is used by the two Iceland. Ihe imp<ms from Scodaml, Norway, 
Amner to making their purchases or .selling their and Iceland amount to about £hooo annually, 
goods, as anallowance for paying ready money Duad is a thick woollen doui, woven pur- 


goods, as analiowance lor paying ready money Duad is a thick woollen doth, woven pur- 
to instead of taking credit from the seller , poi^ely for great-coats, and it » tomttunes 
And with bankers, discount is the interest double-milled. It is made in Yoikshiipand 
which they deduct from bills, of exchange and in many parts of the W of England, 
promissory noteswhen they give cash for them, Dr.vwbacks, in commerce, certain duties, 

taking the discount for as many'days os such either of the Customs or the Excise, allowed 
bitb and notes have to run ere they become upon the exportatiun of some of our maim- 
due, at a certain rate cent, per annum factures, or upon ceruin merchandise that has 
Ditto, from the Italian doUc (that which h.u paid duty upon impoitation . 
been saidb is abbreviated as do., and is used in Duncabbb, the name of a coarse cotton 
accounts to avoid repetition. cloth, manufactured in various parts of India, 

BtviosMP, the payment made of any foint and used by the poorer c]a«» of natives. It is 
profit or fund set aside to be shared or woven with two or more thread together fa 
divided. It is, also the same given to express the web and woof. It is generally uesd for 


pD^s, M arttfic^ recept^ or basin for light, sam of larger shipa, bring more easily 
jfiiSppfaw, ^herlbr their secunty or fer the pur- handled than European canvas. 

Mm of budding, rmring. ot examining them. Dunnagb, kmie fte.>pli(oad 

11ikaraaralwomndi,irat j^dry. The former qnthebottomandeidee«rasb)pblmt«(riifcer 
are usually wiwcrocied with gates to admit the first by ratriog the cargo when she is leadfid 
water. 8m are adnutted at high water, with heavy goo^ to prevant bar fram ba- 
and kept afloat dosing the gates. Rastiu coming too or to pfgvwt dmflaga flM 
mm wet docks Without gates, the wa^er ebbing leakage. ^ I 
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Satis Wood 


Eacl« Wood tOer. AdUrkoUt Du. A^U 
kmi. Da. Ometratij Sw. OrHira, Fr. Boit 
ttAme^ It Ltgnfi drAgmla, Sp. Madera del 
AgmtL Port Pde de AgaU, Xat L&num 
Amdmit a qaeciot of beatitiful wood, em^wed 
djtkdly by turnon in the formation of the finer 
ait&te; it conies to us from many ports of 

Easing, in the sea language, is that part of 
the hoU*rope which, at the four comers of the 
sail, is left open, in the shape of a ring. The 
two uppermost parts are put over the ends of 
the yajra*ann8, and so the sail is made fast to 

the yard ; and into the lowermost earings, the , „ ^ _ 

sheets and tacks are seized or bent at the clew, j (the discoverer's) analysts, it contains as fol- 


sgsrpt 


of g^^nrahiUty, and susc^ble of a fine 
r vanetia 


jetiea of ebony. 

^he is ^t whi^ & jeHEdadCf free from 
veins, and close-grained ; besides the blaeiE« 
there are red, green, and yellosr ebonlas^ 
but these are not mudi estemned. Ehoity » 
chiefly used in the manufimtore of chafriL 
coudib, &€., and in mosaic and other iaiaia 
work. It IS procured in Ceykm, Malabaiv 
Zanzibar, Mauritius, and Madagascar. Ebony, 
so-called, is found in most of the countnes Of 
the Asiatic Archipelas^o, from the Peninsifia 
and Sumatra to the Pmltppino Islanda It is 
greatly inferior to the pi^uce of Ceylon and 
Mauritius. 

Echantillon [French], a pattern or speci- 
men. 

Edible Sba-Wbbd, a sea-weed tdnindant on 
the Tennasserim Coast, and exceedingly valu- 
able for its nutritious and medicinal properties 
for invalids. According to Dr. O'Shaughnessys 


Eabnbst is the money advanced to bind 
the parties to the performance of a verbal 
agreement The person who gives it is in 
strictness oblijmd to abide by his bargain, and, 
in case he dedmes, is not discharged upon for- 
feiting his earnest, but may be sued for the 
whole money stipulated and damages ; and by 
the Statute of Frauds. 39 C. II. cap. 3, no con- 
tract for sale of goods to the value of ^lo or 
more is to be valid unless such earnest is given. 


lows Vegetable jelly, 54 5 ; true starch, 15*0; 
wax, a trace, 0*5 ; liqueous fibre, i8‘o ; gum, 
4*0; sulphate and muriate of soda, 6'^; sul- 
phate and phosphate of lime, i ‘o ; iron, a trace, 
0*4 ; total, zoo'a 

Egypt is virtually an independent state of 
N.E. Africa, although nominally a pashalik 
of the empire of Turkey. Arta is estimated 
roughly at 3Z,oco geograi^ical square miles. 
_ about 7,000,000. Disirids^ Masr-ri- 


EAR-RiNG{£<ir-#i«jfr. Ger. Oktrinjue^ Du. J Bahri. or Lower l^ypt; £1 Dustani, orMid- 
Da. (C?rvr/«/»v, Sa*. Omnjfrtf*, Fr. I die Egypt; and El Said, 01 « - 


.. . .. . . . Said, or Upper Egypt 

Boaciei’ d'preiife^ Pendans^ It. Onrekmi, < These ilistricts are sub-divided into eleven 
PeadeMiif Sp. Arracadas, Port Arret adas^ provinces which contain 4,379 villages. Cept^ 
Kus« Sserg^H^ Pol. Kolczykt\, an ornament I vtetce consists, to a great extent, of goods in 
worn by women, usually composed of gold, transit. Exerts from Egypt to Great Britain 
and freouently adorned with precious stones, in 1866, ;Ci5f368,8?4 ; in 1867, ;Ct5»498f 393 ; in 
pearls wc. : manufactured principally at Bir- 1 1868, ^17,584, 616: in 1869, Azfi, 796,333; in 
mingham and London. 1870, ;Ci4*r 16^8 in 1871, ;Cr6,387,4a4. Jm~ 

Earthen WARK [Gcr. Irdene iraaren, s pot ts of British home produce in i86£^ 
T>)X. Aardegeedt T[>s. Leerkart Sy>f. Lerkarii^\£j^SSt^t^$: in 1867, ^^8, 198,1x1; in 1868, 
Fr. Vaitseiie de frrre, Poierie, It Steviglie, .1^6,056,^04; iii 18^, ;C7.9fl3,7X4: in x87<s 
Terrajgim. Sp. Kesa de harre. Port. Louca , ! ;C8.736,TO3. Capital and Parts* Csiro, Alex- 
de Arm, Kus. Carsc/tefseknne passudu, Pol andria, and Suez, Cairo,t he trade and com* 
Glittiane natty nidi. 1’his is a genenal term J mercc of, cont»ists of the export of native pro- 
made use of to express all kinds of articles duce, of which the chief items are— ivory, gums, 
ma^ of earth for culinary and such like pur- hides, ostrich-feathers; from Upper Egypt, 

.u 1 — «• — — s_ und sugar; and of the importatton of 

indigo and shawls from India and Persia ; of 
sheep and tobacco from Turkey and Syria; of 
cotton and woollen goods, prmts and hard- 
ware, from Great Britain and Gennany, md of 
cloth, furniture, and miUineryirom France and 
Austria. During the first half of the year <878 
about 30,000 bales of gum arrived u Oriitv 
each bale containing abwt four kantaXB. Tile 
best quality of gum-arabic is sold at about dTg 
per kantar ; an inferior quality, called ^lafieh,” 
IS sold at about £% per kantar. During Am 
samer space of time about 30,000 kaatars of 
ivory reached Cairo, which was sold at about 
to per kantar. This article is asuf 
almost exehuively to Great Britain. Ftuaa 
the Hegas ox-hldee aie uoported fpr btttMi 
consumption and re-exportation to EutUgg, 


poses ; the prinetp^ English potteries are In 
Staflbidshire. 

Easing, in the sea language, signifies the 
slackening of a rope, or the like; thus, '*to 
ease the bow4tne or sheet,” is to let them go 
stacker ; ** to ease the helm,” is to let the ship 
go more targe, more before the wind, or more 
larboard. 

Eau ob Cologne, a celebrated prepara- 
tion for the toilet, conj>istlng of aromatized 
alcmhrd. It is fg;tensively manufactured in 
Franoa and other pans of the Continent, from 
silent brandy, mixed with sage, thyme, cam- 
phor, clovesi and other herbs and imices, the 
whole beiod macerated together and then dis- 
tiUed! 

£lM»iy CfV. SUm, Cer. EhenkeU^ It 
on exceedingly hard and heavy wood. 
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Btlfbitt iih^ openiitt of tho Suef Canal from 
«owD(;» to 6 (\om> hioM vpore nnport^ aamtaUy: 
MtKe quantSty to verygtoly dmuniihod of 
lale^ ms too suqority is canted direct through 
canah The skins of goats* sheep, and 
camels, brought from the villages in the neigh- 
bomhm, are enttiefy'for home consumption. 
Stig«r /itcUnts, Of late years the Khedive 
has dirked his attention to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane, and to the establishment of 
sugar factories, fttroished with machinery on 
the most appro^ principles for pressing, do* 
5beatiag,cfystallUmg, andronningthe sugar. 
•/ is ih Upper £gy^ that this cultivation is 
canned on, and the factories are built on the 
plantations, as near os possible to the banks of 
the Nile. The sugar season lasts about three 
months* The factories now at work are^— 


AutxANDRiA ami Cotton, m Aucxar oi»A.1 
Sots, trade and commerce of, being mlmost 
exclustvely'connnied to the ports in the Red 


Capable of producing 

in one season. Erected 


Jmrshot 
Erment . 
Demetis . 
Rhoda... 
Erment 


Sbetkh Jadhl .. 
AlMatanah . 

Abouksa 

BanaMazar .. 
AhaAlWakf. 

Tesha 

Mimiah 


jeddah is the piincipaf point of commu- 
nicaPon ; for althongh mail steamers and otheta 
do bring a ceruin amount of produce foorn 
India and China direct, contosting chieHy of 
indigo, shawls, silks, and China wares, the 
great bulk of the produce of the East ^di 
hnds its way to Sues is brought to Jeddah hi 
the first instance in the vessels which hrhur 
pilgrims annually from India, the Straits, ana 
the East generafiy to that port, and thence r«* 
shipped and brought to Suez almost exdusivO^ 
by the Khedive's postal steamers. It is 
mated that an average of notmore than 250^1000 
packages of all sorts, not exceeding 50,000 tons 
of goods representing a total value of about 
;fx, 000,000. passes through the Suez Custom 
House, both wi^s included, in the conrse ai 
the year. The following is a list of the severat 
articles of which this trade consists, the most 
bulky portion of which is the natural produce 
of tlm respective countries. Thus, while Egjnpc 
sends large quantities of com and pulse to toe 
Hegaz and the Yemen, coflee. gums, resin, 
henna, senna, kelp, mother-o -pearl, shells, 
charcoal, and hides form the more bu^y por- 
tion of the cargoes brought from Souas^, 
Hodeida, Jeddah, Vanibo, and £1 Wedge to 
Suez. 


The feddan is little short of an English acre. 
The kantar is about xoo lb. One feddan pro- 
duces about thirty kantars of sugar. I'he cost 
of the cultivation of st^ar-cane is about per 

feddan. tof-sngar is only made at the one I 
factory at Rhoda. The sugar-makers, the I 
refiners* and the engineer^ are nearly all i 
Europeans, and most of them are Englishmen. { 
It is impossible to compute how much the 
eaitot factories may have cost, but it is esti- 
mated that those now m coarse of erection have 
cost the Khedive 00a The selling price 
of crystallized sugar is from 77s. to 32r. per cwt. 
The loaf-sugar made is not so white as that re- * 
fined in Ei^nd and France, bnt it is sweeter. . 
trpwards of zoo,noo feddansof land are devoted 
to the cultivation of sugar. In 387a the Khe- ' 
dive's IHtra exported upwards of 3,000,000 of 
kantars of sugar. Currpney, Money of all 
nations is current here, the native coinage 
being insufficient. There are three rates of 
exdiaikge. (x) The Govemnibot rate, which is 
^ piastres ^ pound steriixi|^ counting the 
Rgyplian rilver piastre at iu Intimate rate of 
one piastxe. and exduMve of copper, (a) The 
comtttermgi rate, which is 195 piastres per 
PMsmS cwonting the silver piastre at 

two phMnvs^ and also exclusive of copper: <3) 
The oof^ money, in which coin the pound 
atttdhm » worth about 410 piastres; but tMs 
iluctuntes daybydt^* and now none but tne 
poorer dasi shoptoqieie wilt consent lojio 
any busineas 


«kI 

of inopkeapers 
I la m 


<fopiedatod coin* CFbr* ( CSanamon. 


Abayats (woollen 
cloaks made in the 
Yemen and Hegaz), 

Agates. 

I Almonds. 

I Aloes. 

Aloes Wood, 

Atumals, wild. 

An<itolochia(in Arabic, 
Razwlnd). 

Asse^, the white breed 
of the Hegaz and 
Yemen, very highly 
prized. 

Balsam. 

Basil. 

Birds, live. 

Bizrbat(veget.'ibleivory 
nuts used for turning 
into beads). 

Butter, in jars. 

Camwood (in Arabic, 
B^hem). 

Cardamoms. 

Carpets, Fenian. 

„ Yemeni (in 
Arabic, HamM). 
Cashoo On Arabic, 
Kmul FTindi). 

Cattle^ honied. 

CluuooaL 

China wares and foacy 
work* 


I 'Cloves. 

!| „ oil of. 

Cochineal. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

Coffee. 

Colocynth. 

Corel, black (in Anbic, 
Voussur). 

Coreze^ wood for 
making pipe-sticks. 

Cotton, raw. 

manuf. in India 
(in Arabic, Melayat). 

Cowries. 

Dates, dried. 

Date-cake. 

Deffr-hood, the horny 
membrene of a sea- 
shell, used for making 
tnlaid work. 

Drugs. 

Pans of palm. 

Fiv-whisks of palm. 

Cj»ger. 

Qtaj^a, 

Oum^Anbie, 

Gonny-bagi. 

Mt eiiwa. 

Herbs, dried. 

Hkiea, Buikla 
M gww*. 
f$ Ox or Cto ' 
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BflttHiu UraUct * 
wooontea fo r dy wBg 
yritmr). 

Homs, Ibex. 

,, tUdnooesoi. 

Kories. 

Indigo. 

^■{Alfcdih 

Koswo, or Cftpso, an 
AtmMBniaomedmal 
hen). 

IM, a white fibre used! 


Motli«r-o*-peai'l shells. 

Mushrooms, dried. 

Musk. 

Mtiswak (Arabic, short 
mces or sticks ofj 
fibrous wood used ibr 
makingpaint brushes 
tooth mushes, &c). I 

Myrrh. 

Nutmegs. 

from Abys- 
mms^ of inferior 


Olibanui 


of inferior 


qusJtty. 
Ostriches. 
Ostrich feathers. 
Pepper, black. 
Picldea 
Pigments. 


]iteadi,fbrmakiiigpeiiSi 

Rhubarb. 

Rice. 

Rose-leaves. 

Rose, oil of. 
Sandal-wood. 

Senna, 

Sesame. 

Shawla 
Silk, raw. 

„ tnanf. firom India* 
,, y „ Yeman. 
Skins, fish. 

y goat and sheep. 
Spices, sundry. 

Sponge. 

Sugar. 

TaSow. 

Tamarinds. 

Tea. 

Tin. 

,, plates. 

Tobacco, or Tombac 
(Persian). 

Tobacco, or Tombac 
(Yemeni). 
Tortoise-shelL 
Turmeric. 

Twine, made of rushes. 
Wax, bees*. 

Zouroumba (Arabic), a 
root used to cause 
liquids to ferment. 


Exports. 
Nuts. 




qpidoutey, tanmUa into flw Uad to tho 
west, just opposite the town, and m id acm|de 
that it would ^contain x,eao Aim df any 
draught and tonnage, and so safe bom mm 
and currents that no accident has happtmedin it 
during the last 30 years. The greatest idngih 
of the haibour is about 4 nautical milea, in a 
direction N.£. and S.w. ; the headlaiMS at 
each extremity of the shore x j stat. mnev in 


Alkali. 

Alum. Olive Oil 

Antimony. Ooudetrrh (Ononis 

Caps, Fee, Spiiiosa). 

Carpets. Paper. 

Cheese. Petroleum. 

MAleb (kernels of Preserves. 

cherry-stones). Pulse. 

Cochineal. (Quicksilver. 

Copper. Rice. 

Coral, red. Resin. 

Cotton Seeds & Stuffi>. Sofiron. 

Crodeery. Sarsaparilla. 

Uga. Silk Stufl&. 

Gtaia. Sweetmeats. 

Goat Skins. Verdigris. 

Haywire* Walnuts. 

W Wood (deal planlqO. 

Woollen Stuns. j 
Shaibeh(OrchlUa}, j 

J^mtsiic inA, The trade conrists solely 1 
i« artless of daily use and oonsumption, and I 
aa^sively a trade of retail ; the import and 
ejepo^ trade is earned on by agento or mer- 
dimci, eitabUshed for the most part m .Dura 
or m Jedidah. ffarUor. The natural har- 
bouf known as the Sues Roads is the best 
harbour la the Red Sea. It is formed by a 


circuit i between them are, on t . 

Point below Atnka, and on the N. the Sues 
HoteL From the hotel end S. side of the 
town runs southerly a gravelly sand-oovered 
spit, a mile wide at its commencement, and 
taping to a point. mile sooth of its 
point there juts out from the Arabian shore a 
tongue of land called Gad el Marakeb, with 
iu extremity in a line south of the Sues Hotel, 
and forms the north limit of its entrance. The 
opening across from the point of Gad el Mara- 
keb to Adabieh Point is about 4 miles N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. The channel of entrance to the 
anchorage through that opening is N.N.E. 
i N. and S.S.W. i S., and affords a free 
sage for the approach ih>m the south, wnidi 
all ships must rake, of x\ mile wide. The depth 
of water over the whole area of the harbour 
varies from 4 to 9 fathoma The bottom affords 
good, even holding ground, and at the anchcMr« 
age there is a depth of water varying IBrom 
c to 7 fathoms. Ships get into and out of the 
harbour with safety in adl winds, at all times of 
the tide, ^ day or night. Lights and ligki^ 
houses, l^he northern half of the Red Sea is 
now very well lighted. There are four fine 
and wcll>appointed lighthouses, built and 
maintained in a very emcient manner by the 
Government, besides which, there is a sarge 
floating light'vessel anchored at the extremity 
of the spit on the eastern side of the entrance 
to the roadstead, which is so placed as to lead 
vessels straight up to the anchorage without 
having to alter their course for many miles 
before they reach Sues. The lighthouse at 
Zafaraneh, on the western coast of the gulf, is 
erected on an elevation of 14 feet above the 
high-water level. The lig^ is a powerfiil fixed 
white light ; the illuminating process is di«q^ 
tric,.or by lenses of the first <wder. It is re- 
ported as visible from the deck of a vessel is 
miles. A coral reefi with only a to 6 fiset cn 
-I — ril e » a.— 


i 10 pass within 3 1 

position of this light, as shown by Motesb|/s 
chart of the Red Sea, is sp 6' ixf N., 
Lon, 3a* 44' E« The second light iu order 
after passing the floating-U^t vessel at the 
entrance of the Sues Roads Is on the Ras^ or 
headland of Ghsrik also on the western coasi * 
of theOulfof Sue& in Aw/, a^s^ N., Asm, 
33* / £., at u distanoe of about so miles iOiilli 
of the Zaforenehltxhu This light is raised 


above the level of the sea. It » a fine power- 
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g ppt : ggypt 

M tight efFiendi coiwtraeti^aodbTiiiUa ie«,i(vit>U«iiicImrweathtriit adhtaBMof 
JraittjK distance of ae nilea Toe next itglit, 14 miles. MariHm* Canmi. The qpeiiiof of 
^ third in o^erfrom the Sues lighti is Chat 00 this canal has already produced a marlced 
Aabtan or Ushmfiee reef, at the northera ea- effect on the communications with the East by 
trance, and on the western side of Jubal Strait, the way of the Mediterranean and the Ked 
m *7* 47' 33*' N,,^ L^h, 33*^ 49' 18" £, Sea. freights were formerly prohibitory for 
Tats u a reiving white light, attaining its all but valuable cargo, whereas now the most 
gmatcat brilliaacy once every minute, the bulky produce and mw materials find their way 
ulomioat i ng apparatus being also dioptric, or to Europe td/i Egypt, and raw cotton in bales, 
by leoses of the first order. It is raised on a hides, oils, seeds, sec., are conveyed to Alex- 
stmeture M open iron-work, 140 feet high from andria by rail, and thence shipped for Europe, 
to vane, the light itself being 195 feet notwithstanding the factUties afforded by water, 
above me level of the sea ; the surface of the while through the Sues Canal even coals are 
mef IS a;wash at low water. This light diould carried on freight by steam^veasels to Sues, as 
be seen m dear weather from a vessel's deck well as to the Indian ports. Accor^ng to the 
at a dunance of s8 miles. ^ The fourth light is report of 1872, in 1870^ s86 vessels, gtvtng a 
M a reef called by the natives Aboo- 1 -Keisan, total tonnage of 435.9x1 tons, pastra through 
1^ jcnown as the Daedalus reef. This reef is the canal. In 1871, 765 vessels, giving a total 
Slated nearly in the middle of the Red Seru tonnage of 761,4^17 tons, pat^ from SueX'to 
ah^t aoy miles S,S.E. \ E. of the Ashran , Port ^id, andt'/Vr rvrm, showing an increase 
jigaqipuae. There is no anchorage nor shoal of 279 vessels and 335.^50 tons. Seventy per 
war it, the water bring very deep all round cent, of the tonnage uhich parsed through dur- 
ciose to Its edge. The reef itself is oval in ing 1871 did so under the British ilag, and of the 
shape, about 5 ,<m feet long, N.W. and S.K., 6x1,707 tons which passed through during the 
byXfSoo feet wide, and its surface is almost first six months in 1874, 73 per cent, were in 
always underwater. The lighthouse is placed like manner under our flag. The number of 
900 yards from the south-eastern extremity of vessels built and still building expressly for 
the reef; it is a structure of iron, partially the purpose of trading with India and China, 
opCT, 70^ feet hi^ from base to vane. The vid the Suez Canal, points clearly to the expec* 
light, which is a fixed white light, being at an tatbn of increasing trade. The canal has at- 
elevatioA of fix feet above the mean level of the ready cost £10,000,000 exclusive of interest. 

Dibbct Traob in British VE«;stn.s from and to Great Britain and 
Britisii Colonies. 
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Tail 


SSmarald 


7%0 Ctv0pnmeni ^itm ^ wtU^U in uie 
0tt flw railway ii aot qui^ tofutiftent The 
AdmiiiiitritkMii (echoni » kantart of loo 
figjrptian Ib. eadi to t ton Engliih. The 
Egyptian lb. ia 144 datbems* and each dirhem, 
accotdiqg to the weight of the Egyptian gold 
cofai, 48 graina Engtti^ but of the Tuneiah 


a^ Is that an Egyptian cantar 'should weigh 
igU^ The Icantar in practice 


o8’y4a lb. EngUd 
doe 


does not generally exceed 98I lb. English. 
However, aa kantars of 98*743 lb. each give 
3,190 lb. EngUiAt, or 68 fb. less than the 
wemht of an Engltsn ton. The practical effect 
is this : that if a person sent goods weighing 
an English ton to be carried by the railway, he 
would find that he had to pay, not for aa kan> 
tars, as stated in the railway tariff tables, but 
for 33 kantars. All such deviations from regu» 
larity are ofmcOed to the interests and just 
exigencies of trade. Monty. The value of 
the piastre as against the English sovereign 
is a adxssH.* ,.^7* Egyptian piwtres »re 
edual to x English sovereign, and the gold 
pfastre piece, or, as it is called, ** Guinea 
Egyptian,** is eoual to £t os. 6*1538//. Yet 
the value of an English shilling, if not worn, 
‘ “ * * nrhc 


. . , . , lence it follows 

English silver are only worth 90 


is only 4I 

that eor. in ^ ^ 

piastres Egyptian, and that an English 
sovereign it the equivalent in British silver 
* coins in Egypt of axa. 9 d. Bank. The only 
banking establishment here is a branch of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank. £xckangt. The 
ntfes of exchange are ruled by those of Alex- 
andria, which are subjected to an addition of x 
per cent, in favour of the bank. 

ELSrHANT*8 Tail (Hair of). This article 
is made into lin^ bracelets, and other female 
ornaments for the natives of India. 

Elsfhant's Tsbth. lliese are obtained 
in South Africa, Ceylon, Burmah, &c. Much 
of that which comes to China is brought from 
Siam in junks t the northern ports of Siam, 
Cambodia, and die confines of Burmah sup- 
ply thatmarket. The teeth should be chosen 
without flaws, solid, straight, and white ; for. 
if cracked or broken at *the point, or decayed 
inside, they are much less valuable. 

Embargo PSp. JSmkatps, mn impediment], 
a public prohibition forbidding ships to sail, 
ge nmlly adopted with a view to impending 

EmvbalD [Ger., Du., Da., and Sw., Sma^ 
mqpf, Pr Mmtrande. It Etmtraldo^ is one 
of the most beaudfiil of all the class of co- 
loured gems when perfect ; Its colour a pure 
gmeiL Our ieweUeri distinguish emeralds 
Into two h«^ the Oriental and Occidental. 
Thfi ememidi of the East ladies are finer 
than those of any other part of the world ; 
hut as these are not often met with, the deal- 
•HMlt the American emecaidt the Orienul. 
The Itenuiae stone is found of various sises, 
bat tieimlly Miuktt ; great ttumberaaie metwith 


about the x6th part of aa inch in dyameter, 
and they are found from this siae to of a 
wahnut. The emerald is next in hardness to 
the ruby, and varies in colour ftom the pale 
to the perfect gnmn. 

Embrald MiMBS^iBsrje (Th^ 
ated in the state of Bcwota, one of fhcunited 
states of Columbia, and are about four days* 
journey from Bogota. It is evident that these 
mines were known and worked long before the 
discovery of America and the conquest of New 
Granada by the Spaniards. When an expedi- 
tion came about 1553 to reduce the tribe med 
Los Muzos to the Spanish rule, these Indiana 
were found to possess a large quantity of eme- 
ralds. It is not easy to see how they worked 
the mines, as they had no tools of iron* It is 
supposed that they had found the stones in the 
of the mountain torrents ; for it some- 
times happens that the winter rains produce 
great land slides, which lay bare large veins 
of emeralds, the stones in which are washed 
out by the waters. But these gems are of 
a very inferior quality ; they resemble riiose 
which are still found in the Indian burial- 
places, or in the lakes into which the Indians 
used to throw their relics during their contests 
with the Spaniards. However this may have 
been, the mines of Muro were worked soon 
after the arrival of the Sjmniards, on a large 
scale, both in the open air and by means of 
subterranean galleries ; but about the middle 
of the eighteenth century the mines were 
abandoned, no one knows why. It was not 
until after the war of independence, and the 
expulsion of the Spaniards, that they were 
resumed. The mines were naturally taken 
possewuon of by the Republic, and let out to 
individurls and companies. In 1844 a Colum- 
bian named Paris carried a large quantity of 
emeralds to Europe and the Unim States, 
many of which he sold for ooasiderablenrices. 
He died a rich man. In 1864 a Frendn com- 
pany obtained a grant of the mines for ten 
years, for an annual payment of X4.700 dob. 
(;£3,ooo), together with a monopoly of all 
emeralds in Columbia, the go v er n ment faiadiag 
itself to prohibit the wondng of any other 
mines which might exist in the territory of the 
Union. This company is now b possession of 
Muso. where the works are directed by a 
French engineer. In the opinion of this gen- 
tleman the mountains of Muso are very rich 
in emeralds, the quantity hitherto extmieled 
being almost inappredable. The priiid^ 

I mine now worked is pierced m every diveetmn 
with galleries made oy the Spaniaras. Sbee 
tSss It has been worked b the open lUr ; an 
immense number of genu have been found, 
many of them of great value, Afterildsariae 
shall have been exhausted, which will aot be 
for many yea^not a thottsandth part of fee 
ground coataimng dbmonds will have been 
touched. Thu consSsts of a chab of «atMm<« 
taint which extead beyond human sifiht* At 
two days* journey ftom Muso feere k anqifeer 
mbe called Lasques^ which was juit tom lied 







MBMTotrs jjmmeiAMr w comookcm. 


mamtaA Wam 


\ jnUmiAf ymf liA, 

mntf XiUtblliM. MMM 

r tlw %uura: mod 

m tiM miogioil , foriBatioB It " 


la ^ whole aeurhbouthood, it ii clear 

a- ^ wlwo-lwete — 


liwdasr it fiur ditant 

win bo eafhautted The motiatains ckf Mato 
obdontf te tfaA lower formation of chalk. The 
emoraMt are Iband in twodiattact layeis ; the 
fini or apw one composed of a calcereoas 
bttiMtten, whkh is black and niable; the second 
lower down, alto of cakansout hicumea, hot 
held and compact These two layers are 
ipsneral^sepamed from each other 1^ a 63^ 
tanoe of Ivoin 17 to as yards. In the upper 
layer ate found the vems drhich yield the 
^nesta** of em«rald»--that isto say, a number 
of these ferns massed tofecher. But afterone 
Of these neats die vein disappears, betnf 
crossed by others of a different kind, which 
ten in a different direction to those containina 
An emeralds. These latter veins are called 
*'ceiiicerOs,*' from their ashy colour ; they are 
fenerally homontal, whilst the emerald veins 
are petMdicular. They all run from N.£. to 
S. w. The veins of the lower layer are more 
rctjydar, and are followed for <0 to 60 yards, 
and even more. ** Nests** of emeralds are 
very seldom found in them, but they are more 
aamr of extraetimi. When veins of fluor-spar 
weu crystallited are met with, the emerala is 
not frir off ; the preface of rock-crystal is 
aMo a food sifn, as likewise that of a pretty 
fmoBudal ih^ of the colour of honey, called 
^^JParisite.'* The mine of Muzo is worked 
both by fafiertes and in the open air $ the lat- 
ter me th oi^ althoof h more emnsive, is more 
enable, tn consequence of the freat inrefu- 
mrity of the veins, which are thus more easily 
fOC at. Ail the emeralds now extracted are 
sent to Fads^ where they are cut, an operation 
uhkii causes diem to lose more or less of their 
weiflit and site, accordinf to the degree of 
cvystaliitatioii and of parity. It is impossible 
in detmnune the number of carats annually 
mkea from die mines of Musa The produc- 
tksi is vww variable, dependtim upon the num- 
ber ef veins which may be found, and their 
skfrnssa. Whole mondis may pass without a 
sktgie emerald being found, whilst xoojooo 
may be procured in a few daya It is 
elao impossible to fix the mean value of a camt 
of emeimld, as, when the stone is large and of 
n very dark colour, and perfectly pure (which 
latMr QDodition is etctremely rate), it may he 
worked op to jCap acani, whilst stones of a 
light ooIq^, frtU of flaws;, and divided into | 
snail frefniettts, am not worth 0. a carat. 
Ihoss es« then called **moiallos,^And have 
sesamshr any value, There are no means of 
a s we tts i tfn g the mesn annual quantity of aiae- 
laMs ediidi hae been previously or ie now 

fBoeuxed. Thfr k dm Company's secrei^wii^ 

ft wmesrvss liMsB lesr ef dm 

win iriae erium d eapHes m govemment Ibr m 

ecewinil of ks kamt It is, however, c ff t ie fn | 


iia«ns]iolalt_^ 

indebted for dds 1. _ 

Bunch’s tepoit to the fforslgn 

Essimtial or Vbi^ATiLn Otut occur in dm 
stems, leaves^ flowers, and fruit of many odofi- 
tenm pbmt% and are pcecured by distillation 
along with water : th^ are called essences, 
and contain the concentrated .odoUr of the 
plant. They usually exist ready formed, hut 
occasionally they are obtained by a kind of 
fenaentadon, as oil of hitter almonds and oil 
of mustard. Some of them consist of carbon 
and hydrogen only-*-«s oil of tturpenttne from 
Juttiperus sahinL ml of oranges and lemimsi 
irom'the rind of the fruit, and oil of neroli 
from orange-flowers. Another set contain 
oxygen m addition, as oil of cinnamon ; oUo 
or attar of roses from various species of rose, 
especially Rosa centifold ; oil of doves 6rem 
Caryophyllus aromaticus. Those prindpally 
obtaindl from tropical shrubs and plants are 
citrouella, oil of oranges and temons, from the 
rind of the fruit oil ; of cinnamon and doves, 
croton oil, &c. The oil of sandal or ^Sanders 
wood, grown on the Malabar coast, » mbeh 
esteemed as a peifiime.'-->S'iMrMie«dfir. 

I Emsrv IGer. and Sw. SmtpjpeJL Fr. JSmefH, 
Emen\ It. SmengUa, Smere}[ieX a rich iron 
I ore, found in large masses of no determinate 
' shape or rise, extremely hard and very heavy. 
It is usually of a dusky browntrii r«U On the 
surface, but when broken is of a flno bright 
iron grey. It is impf^ed from the ishutd of 
Naxos, where it exists in great abundapov and 
is also found in Sweden, Germany, Italy, Ei^- 
iand, and many other places. Its tp^fic gravity 
is about four. It consists of almunina 66, aitica 
3, oxide of inm 4. llie emery of commerce is 
extensively used in Europe, and imported into 
England for grindt^ ana polishing metals. 

Enamsl [Fr. JSmai/, Ger. Sekmela^ It 
SmaU0\^ a kind of coloured glass used in 
enameliifig and painting in eoain^ ** 


have for their basis a pure costal glass or grit 
ground up with a fine calx oflead and tin pre- 
pared for the purpose, with theadditkm usually 
of white salt of tarter. The best comes dricfly 
fromVen^, in Uttle^ wun d cal^, ^jtlm ot six 

Eunors had 56 States before the Italian 
war, while now u has only 18, with a total 
superficial area of S79>36a square miles, aAd a 
population of 300,^00,000. Of these the Oer- 
maa Empire comprises 9,888 square mtlM, and 
a population of ^,io6,qoo (according to flie oen* 
•ua of 1867). The pmdpal States in Ewepe 
with a population m more than as millions 


fbur-fifrhg of that of the whMb of EurM A 
oentury agn, before the of Pemnd. 

Great ifowan only polseiMri otMhlSSS'w 
the thee oonulation of Ettroneu tlitts!<»*>EuiikL. 
s8 miiU^ Ausiriiu 

xes and FraQite,.86i 8m Thtvmmr 

ef hi Ee w pe getMwafl^ hi 
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ww u8 miUioiis— jsl in Fnuce. a8 in Austria, 

ftfMltaly.xfi in X4I in Germany; 

of Greek CarimUct, 70 n»lUons<754^ in Russia, 
S in 4 ^ Roumaiiia, and am Austna ; 

^JPrDtestants. 7^.inUUcMis^as in Germany, 04 



XtWxLooo in Hungary, and 7 oo,ocx> in Germany. 
I^vtaing Surope into nauonaUdes, there are 
8a, 300,000 of she Slavonic race, 97 ,||^ooo of 
the latin races, and 93 i 5 eo,ooo of the Germanic 

’^^HANGB, amopg merchants, is the mode 
by which those of one country pay the debts 
due by them to those of another without the 
positive tranhimssion of specie or bullion. The 
means of doing so >ure facilitated by those 
representatives of money called bills of ex- 
change. The comparative value of the re- 
spective currencies of different countries is the 
foundation of exchange. This value is esti- 
mated by the weight and purity of the gold 
and silver coin of each country, and is calted 
the /ar, or equally of exchange. The ra/^ 
of exchange— that is, the actual price for which 
the money of one country is sold in another— 
though founded on the par. varies according to 
the circumstances in wntch the two countries 
may be placed. It is affected principally and 
legitimately by tbe actual balance of trade be- 
tween the two countries, and the consequent 
necessity of remittances to discharge the debts 
which may have been contract^ between 
them. But this effect will not be seriously felt 
if the gjgmral balance of trade is at the time 
in favour of the country having occasion to 
remit. In that case some other country must 
be indel^ed to it, and from which a transfer of 
d^t may be made with greater advantage. 
To ascertain or discover ^t country is the 
ut^ect bf wbat is called the arbitration of ex- 
change. Thu is of two kinds, simple and com- 
pou^ arbHrtUion is when the ex- 

changes among three iilaces only are concerned, 
and the arbitrated price is such a rate of ex- 
ctoge between two of the places as shall be 
in proportion to the rate assigned between each 
ol them and a third. All questions in this rule 
may be perfohned by one or more operations 
in the rule of three. Cmt/fiund arhUtutioH 
has respect to the exchange of four or more 
diffeitiit places, and its uttUty conrists in dis- 
coveriim the best and most advantageous me- 
thod oT nsgoriatiag exchanges with different 
CQOiUxies iii 4 cities, mr, when several diffenent 
spits of things are compared together as toi 
fibqir value, to And out how many of one sort 
s equal to another. Butcompound 

re imcommon, as there are ibw houses 
b of thus their aesmttaiions : i 

«ik& tbe to unS^mble 

s beominet much more Increased. In 
XKctionary the arbitration of 
ge is explained wsty dearty s— “When | 
Bit kb Jhr meaBSto i 




business to ascertain not only the state of tbe 
direct exchange between Ifpndon md Pscris, 
and oonsequeStly rim mm wbkb heTtaust pay 
in Lmidon for a bill on PhrU eqntvnient to hie 
debt, but also the state Of the exdkMge be- 
tween London and Hambuim Hamburg 
and Paris, &c., for it frequently Mppans that 
it maybe more advantageous ior m te hay a 
bill on Hamburg, Amsterdam, or IMUm, 
and to direct his agent to invest rim proceeds 
in a bill on Paris, rather than remit dueoriy to 
the latter Thus, if the exdban 
London and Amsterdam be 353. I 

coinage) per pound sterling, and 

Paris arid Amsterdam xr. 6 d. ¥leaitthperfraw^ 
then in order to ascertain whether an Indinmt 
remittance to Paris would be most advan- 
tageous, we must calculate what would be the 
value of the franc in English mon«^ if the re- 
mittance be made through Holland, iff k be 
less than that resulting from the direct ex- 
change, it will obviously be the prefrvalrie 
mode of remitting. This is determined by 
stating as 35r. Flemish (the Amsterdam cur- 
rency in a pound sterling) .* xr. Flemirii 
(Amsterdam currency in a franc) : : jift ; rod,, 
the proportional or arbitrated value of the 
franc. Hence, if the English money or bill of 
erriiange to pay a debt in Paris were remitted 
by Amsterdam, it would require xodT. to 
charge a debt of a franc, or £x to discharge a 
debt of 24 francs ; thernore, if the exchange 
between London and Paris were at 24, it 
would be indifferent to the merchant whether 
he remitted directly to Parix, or indirectly, 
ma Amsterdam : bat if the exdiasge between 
London and Paris were above 04, then a direef 
remittance would be preferable ; while i£ <m 
the other hand^ the direct exchange were less 
than 24, the indirect remittance ougbe ae 
plainly to be preferred. Suppose, to DomMr 
an example from X<elfy (Umversai Cambul), 
the exchange of London and Lisbon to be at 
6 Bd, per mifree, and that of Lisbon on hladt^ 
500 rees per dollar, the arbitrated price be- 
tween London and Madrid is 34«f. sterli^ per 
dollar : for as r, 000 rees : 68<f : : 500 rees : 

But if the direa exchauge of LoUdmi on 
Madrid be 351/. sterling per dcdlar, then 
London, by remitting directly to Madrid, must 
pqy 3W. for eveiy dollar: whereas by xemic- 
ting through Usbon he will pay 34^. ; it ii^ 
therefore, the interest of London to ttmit indi- 
rectly to Madrid through Lisbon. On rite 
other hand, if London draws direct on 
Madrid, he will receive 3^. sterling perdoll^, 
wliereas by drawing indirectly riurough Liribon 
he will receive only 34^^ : it is tbereloie the in- 
terest of London to draw directly on Madrid. 
Hence the following inlet:— -(r.) Where ^ 
certain price is given, dnw rimm^ the place 
which produce* the lowest arbitrate^ ~ ’ 
and remit riuough that which^pred 
h^hest. (a.) where the unoenaiu 
given, draw through thatplaiOewiilflih | 
aiWtihted priee, leasit 
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find bjr K ^ of Ite nost mSiwBtiai, at wl^ 
the noun' poKof tfie tnnnctiou are witled. 


jnpKOfj 


Migrated by distance from his ]»rindfMd« 
He IS authorized, either by a noWiar of ata 
tomey or tetter, to act for his nnneipat in the 
purchase or sale of goods, and in the manage* 
ment of all the operatioos, financial or o»b^ 
wise, that are conducted and carried out by 


Tim brokerage c^ged is i*soth per cent On i merdhania He receives from the person or 
ToesdaM awl Fridays, (post days), the daw j persons whom he represents, in lieu of wages, 


when an eaduakie business is transacted, the 
'^course of the Saehaiwe ** is published at 
Welenlmll'a In India all the exchange buti* 
ness is done through brokers, who, however, 
receive | pot cent (or their trouble. To illus- 


a commission or lactorage, according to the 
usage of the place where he resides, or (he 
business he transacts. A factor is expect^ to 
keep stTM^Ijr to the tenor of h» instractioiis, 
as a deviation from them, even in the move 


trate an operation in that country, let us say i minute particular, exposes him to make ampte 

(hat Cin Madras, ships a consignment of cot- ' -'•*****‘“'“ — - — •— — 

ton to !>, in Liverpool, and as a long time will 
elapse bmbre the vessel arrives and oefore the 
produce is disposed of, C draws a bill on D, 
payable at six months* sight, or whatever the 


satisfaction for any loss that msy accrue ithm 
hts non-obsenmnee of them. When unlimited 
orders are given to factors, and they are left 
to buy and sell on the best conditions they 
can, whatever the result may be— a loss, for in- 


usance may be, for a sum under the value of j stance, tnsmad of a profit— they are not held 


theeoCtoo-*-eayZi>ooo. This bill he hands to a 
banker, who buys it at a certain rate of ex- 
chanjge, and pays over to C the money. The 
bill u then sent to Liven^l, where, in the 
courseM‘ti]iie,it is paid by D out of the proceeds 
of the cutlon. The rate of exchai^e in this 
case depends mainly upon the quantity of gold 
anriving in or leaving the country, as may be 
thus shown The par is or. per rupee for bills 
ou London; boc,peniaps, owing to laige arrivals \ 
of gedd, it has risen to sts. or f per cent, 
above pur, and will cemtinue to rise until the ex- 
portation of bullion commences, which will take 
place whenever the bankers refuse to draw at 
btitter rates than what gold may be shipped 
for. Suppose, however, the bill has been sold 
at ar* ofdf. per rupee, and 1) wishes to buy 
a remittance on London, the loss would be in 
the first place £$ ft. a^. on the £x,ooo, D, 
anckipating a further rise, might perhaps wait 
until the rate rose to as. 3-i6aF., when, if he 
bought his remitunce, the loss would be re* 
oovoud, and a profit of I per cent made. Al* 
thous^ gold is the main cause of the fluctua- 
tions m exchange, the exporution of produce 
or the importation of manufactured goods, af- 
feeca the rates very materially ; indeed, to ope- 
tale at all tuccessfulty, the movements in the 
atapte asttcles of commerce must be watched 
very oarelbfiy, beanqg in mind that the ex* 
mage Is always against this country when 
omre produce is imported than the value of 
what ta exported is our own productions. 


FedNV or Facerre, among jewellets, the 
of IkeUltlc fimes or * ^ • * * 


FaCicmi is a» Mgm or correspondent o»^ 
ployed to tnanuci for «>tivfhifr or 

otim, Ha tthrwd, or sone 


liable, as it is to be presumed they acted for the 
best, and were governed by the dictotes of 
prudence. A fiictor should always be punc- 
tual in the advices of hts tranactions in sales, 
purchases, and in financial matters. ** ItT/jfc 
respect to purchases. As no agent can lawfully 
exceed hts orders, it follows that, if he do so^ 
his principal, though he may, perhaps, umlst 
upon keeping them, if he think it for his ad- 
vantage, lias a right to refuse the goods im- 
properly purchase ; and h has been said that 
in such case, if he have advanced money on 
them, be may, instead of returning, take upon 
himself to dispose of them as fisetor for the 
agent who transgressed his orders. But then 
he must repudiate the transactioos and give 
notice of his disagreement to the agent, within 
a reasonable time, else he will be taken to have 
adopted it, and the loss, if any, will fall upon 
himself ; and it has been intimated that though 
an agent exceed the price named in his in- 
structions, yet. If by means of doing so, he 
effect a saving on the same goods equal in 
amount to the excess price, equity at least 
would consider him as justified. 

Mercantile Law. 

Factory f an esublishment where a number 
of persons are employed for the production of 
some article of manufacture, genetall^ by 
means of steam power. Keium ^Fachrita, 
England and Wales. Cotton, No. 0,405 1 
combing ’machines, 8,s83 ; tpiiming fepiadlnst 
doubling spindles, a^ot8,y3t3 
powei^Iooms. 344*7?Fr power*loom wenverg 
134,301 ; btlly spindles or condenseis, 3a, 8x1 1 
amount of moving power, stenm, X7r,4e33 
water, 7,673; total number of penons ent* 
ployed, 357(05^; WWZfu Facioriot, Na Xpsao; 
combing snadiinet, 963 ; spfainisig spiadlmk 
3,883,9x6 ; doubling spindles, 4 Pomm* 

^ms, 4M7»; power-loom wekvnxifi 
billy gplmnea, i,P4s,9t8; condensett, t,xif ,* 
amount of moving power* ftonm. sMoi 
water, 7«6e6: total persona emidoyea* TkeM 
are S04 dhoddy ^eriei; 68f wenfted; tei 
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cotton flKtotkc; 193 wo<^«a; 14 worsted; 
>34.0tw; 4.JsetBp; « i**®; 0 howohiur; a 
bofcioiy : 4 silk, Imtmd* x% cotton lactones : 
4S wooUen : a worsted : 143 flax : a jute : 
a silk, TvMfmcUfrift for iSt Unitod king- 
dom, 6^403; eombinff machines, zi,too: 
spinnlAl' spiadleSi 40^9a3,e44 ; doubling spin* 
dies, ai97S,6a6 ; poweri^ms, m6,6i 9 ; power- 
loom weavers, 347,086: billy spendles, 1,148,561: 
condeaaors, 1,403 ; ipgs, 3,784 ; pulling stocks, 
3,981 : OMmiig power, steam, 336,730 : water, 
39,330; total 1 * ' 


. number ,of persons employed, 

A» W<»K»o, ilc. .en. 
Whetwaa due proof has been outdo to the aatii- 
faction of me, the undersized, Henry Austin 
Hruce. one of her Malesty s pnndpal Secreta- 
ries of State, that the nature of the business of 
the tnuies carried on in factories and work* 
shops, specified in the schedule hereto, depends 
upon the, weather and the seasons of the year, 
and requires that young persons of at least 14 
years of age and npwaras, and women working 
in such factories and workshops, should be em- 
ployed in the manner hereinafter mentioned : 
Now I, the said Henry Austin Bruce, in pur- 
suance of the powers vested in me by the xst 
and and articles of the schedule annexe to the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1871, do, by this 
my order, give permission to occupiers of the 
said factories and workshops to employ young 
persons of at least 14 yean of age, and women, 
working in such factories and workshops, for a 
neridd not exceeding 14 hours in any one day. 
Wovided that 1, They shall not oc so em- 
ployed except between the houn of six in the 
morning and eight in the evening, or where 

S ermission has been given by the Secretary of 
tate to work between the hours of seven in 
the morning and seven in the evening, or of 
eight in the morning and eight in the evening ; 
then, except between the hours of seven in the 
morning oad nine in the evening, or eight in 
the morning and ten in the evening, as the case 
may tie. a. In addition to the time allowed 
for meals, they shall be allowed half-an-hour 
'for a meal after the hour of five in the evening. 
3. lliey shall nqt be so employed for more than 
96 days in any period of twelve months, or for 
more than five consecutive days in any one 
week. 4. Theyara not to be so em^oyed at any 
one time for more than one month from the 
date of a aotioe signed by the inspector of fac- 
tories for the district and hung up in the fac- 
tory dr workshop. Schedule.«-Taiion ; dress, 
mantle, and paletot makers; milliners; hat, 
cap, asid bonnet makers ; shirtcollar makers : 
bo»t and rime makers ; hnUd, fringe, and fancy 
trimmiiqr makers ; artificial flower-makers ; 
bon-bon and Christmas present makers ; valen- 
tine maltims: fongy*hox ttiakan: almanack- 
malm and Imhexs; firewood makers.— 
ao^ Whitehall, Pec. a8, 

a meeti^held at etnted rimes and 
plao^fiarpor^e of trade, Sudi^ meerings 
nnaiMlecifo come mote appipprtaiely an- 


Mr 


der riie catefiory of matkets, while rim term 
fatrgeoetnllyin|d!esa comiaereml gathering 
of greater magnitude^ although Hie eornerimea 
appHed to assemblies for other puipoeet Thus, 
we hear of agricuUund foirs, where the cattle 
and the agricultural produce of the district 
are exhibited by fanners and dealets; or of 
charity or fancy fairs, fte. Fairs finr cmMi* 
mercial purposes have been held oodcr dif« 
ferent names in all times and in all cooncrien 
and are pr >bably coeval with comme ^ hneiL 
since, especially before the era of rauwmys atm 
steamboats, some rallying point of the land 
was required for the general Interchaw 
of commodities. /Wnct>«/ JUriHdk /wnr. 
**Among these may be specified Stourbridge hi 
Cambridgeshire, once the greatest foir in Eng- 
land. Bristol haistwo considerable fairs, one i» 
March, and one in September. Exeter De- 
cember fair, for cattle, horses, end moet sorts of 
merchandise. Weyhill fair, in Hampshire (pet, 
xo), has probably the greatest dirouiy of sneep 
of any fair in the kingdom. Battnoloniew fiur, 
in London, used to be of considerable imnort- 
tance, but latterly it was appropriated to soowe 
of wild beast and such like exhibitions, and 
was very properly suppressed. St. Faith, near 
Norwich (Oct. 17), is the principal English 
fair for Scotch cattle : they are sold to rixe 
graziers and feeders of Norfolk, SuflTolk, Essex; 
&c., by whom they are fattened for the Lon- 
don markets, where they are met with in peat 
abundance. But, besides those sold at St. 
Faith's, lam numbers of Scotch cattle are 
disposed ot at Market Harboroogh, Carlisle, 
Ormskirk, and other places. Ipswich bos two 
considerable fairs, one in August, for lambs, 
and one in September, for butter and cheese ; 
it is reckoned that above 100,000 lambs are 
annually sold at the former. Woodborough Hill, 
in Dorset, for West Country manufactures, 
as kerseys, druggets, &c. Woodstock Octo- 
ber fair, for cheese. Nortbanroton and Not- 
tingham have each several large fairs Ibr 
horses cattle, cheese, &c. The August foir of 
Horocanie, in Lincolnshire, is the lamest bone 
fair in the kingdom, many thousand nones be- 
ing exhibited for sale during Us conrinuance : it 
b retorted to by crowds of dealen from allparts 
of Great Briuin, by several from the Oontt- 
nenS and sometimes even from North America. 
Howden, in Yorkshire, has also a very iaige 
horse fair, particularly for Yorkshire hunters. 
Derises, in Wiltshire, has several large foiti; 
for sheep and cattle. There it usually a large 
display of cheese at the Gloucester April fob, 
A guild, or iubitee, commencing the last wede 
of August, u held every aoth year at PeestM, 
in I.ancashtre. The October foir of Market 
Harborough. Leicestershire, Uste 9 days, and 
a great deal of business is ttsnsUy done la 
cattle, cheese, foe. Woodbridge laidydmr 
fiur is celebrated^ for the thaw of Sufiblit 
horses. FsUctrk foir, or tryet, is one of I 


and sht^ The October foir afBeniiiaete% 
hi couiuy Galway, bfiuaoiii forriie dfoplay a 
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J to t Ib. ^ ckaa fibre, «t 

^ — ^aadciHitiUEiamoflui^fileetby 

fi, caitiM x,oai trots, tho stoM vsbie oimutJly 

e m woi^ be £%x zxo. The demftnd for 
Ish^ Qotim ts ^tod, but the dimiiiiibed 
||roductio& «r tb» ktod in America, owinf to 
tte diiot^nuatioii of fatbour, probably 
^slmd tiwTeeieeaA planter an opportunity w 
aeiniif on he can produce at a remunerative 
tore for some time to come. The kidney and 
sorts are of huger mwth, requiring 
to^itoted la feet by xa%t They arc 
Msm in same months as the Sea Island. 
The picking season is in July, a second and 
hotor crop can be gathered in December. 
The avenge yield of this cotton is x, 2 oo lb. 
jw acre, yiddtag about 350 lb. of clean fibre, 
the value cd w&h in r^jee is about ^15 
sAerhng. Tim following is an estimate of the 
luid at pcosent in cultivation by Europeans, 


Acres in cotton » No. of bales of 350 lb. 
Acxus in coffee, corn, beans, yams, and 

vegetables generally, 

Acres cleared and in course of cultiva- 
tion 

Tof^ In cultivation 

Estimated area of land held by Euro- 


3,400 

800 


«» 5 <» 

4.700 


. z(So,ooo 


tTacuhivatfld 155.300 

The cultxvaticn is carried on by labourers 
obtained from the neighbouring iiiands. The 
m^ements used are large knives and hoes. 
There are ^ gins and 5 steam-engines. 

Cpefm-Nia Oils. The sufjply of cocoa-nut 
oil wiu contmue to increase for some years to 
come, if the demand continues brisk. A 
ttonsandtons could be furnished by this group 
akni^ To the natives it can baraly prove a 
picAulde article, as their process of aiaoufoc- 
tore IS tedious and laborious. In proportion 
us the cultivatton of cotton engages their 
attentioa wdt the manufacture of oil be n<g- 
toed by iliem. There b, however, no reason 
to beUeve that dds will check the oil trade in 
thotafands; but that, on the contrary, it will be 
the catue of Its incteasing in importance, as, up 
to the present time, although machinery has 
been employed toeattuct the oil, the result was 
not impmtaible as was genersliy expected pj 
the hurodiioeri, who fiiuquendy found their 
1abo«n,bimii^ to a standatiU totbe refusal of 
the natives to supply them with nuts in st^* 
osotgiiamitits. tW looked withjealouay 
-- an iindett^ing diat thruatraed to da- 
ktham of the means of purchasing dodi, 
ta^%;,lfomtiiatiaders; and the oil that 
OBfId perspaany make was the 
Ja «f baxtev tto possessed, Cn 
iWw can U aimpto » aainiaantity. 
baa tan teticduta foam Tangs, an 

aMabaittae^t|tiaa««afiottriilBngoa 

Intlismiga npinr or twoyb tamqpacfod 


nXldWBliii) 


diat cofTae will fona an iu^ortant aitkilt of 
mart fituq theaa ialaadi, ^Irvnttvusif and 
rcpfeca are found as traublesoma weeds 
throughout tha South Sea Islaadn Tctao 
grows well, bat hat hitherto received nO attea* 
uonfoomthe European aettlers, who are oan« 
tent to useit prepared in the native form. A 
quantity sent to Sydney on trial was not 
approve of, owta, it b thought, to a defoct 
in the curing. The leaves arelarge and fine, 
and, if dealt with by experienced men, wenkl 
turn outan important etort Csmmuitiemiirm 
between Feekm and the Australian Colonies b 
very uncertam and irregular. A oertaia num- 
ber of vessels are engaged in the trade, but 
thw all arrive generally about the same tiaie, 
and during theremabder of the year the lesi'* 
dent^ are dependent for the mails on any 
ves^l that touches here on her way to Samoa, 
Tahiti. Ac. Ike average passage to Fedee 
from Sydney b 30 days^ sail, but from Fec^ee 
to^Sydney— on account of the favourable winds 
—it seldom exceeds xa days. /m/»rii. The 
arucles most in demand are JMnes. Cotton 
prints, those known at navy blues^re preferred 
to all others : blue dungaree, Turkey rods, 
and unbleached calicos, olankets (bta and 
red), red serge shirts, red worsted to cottpn 
thread, hardware. Wedge axes, bench 
axes, hatcheu, 13 and 15 inch butchen* knives, 
nxors, muskets, flints, gunpowder, lend, fish- 
hooks, needles, and smaii white Venetian beads. 
These include every article that can bewo- 
peily told among the natives. Trade. The 
exports in 1865 amounted to jCa4*>75 : x86fi to 
;C 3 o. 97 o: and 1867 to;C39^9^ Imports, the 
total value of, may approximate ;Cs9.ooo. 

Fxti owsHiP, or company in commerce, b 
when two or more Join their stocks and fiude 
together, dividing their gain or loss propor. 
tionabiy. Fellowship is either with or vrith- 
out time. Questions without time, or in the 
angle rule of fellowshtp, as it b frequently 
are wrought by the following propor- 
tion :-^8 the whole stock is to the whole gain 
or loss, so is each man's jmrticular stock tohb 
particular gain or loss. Example r. A, B. amt 
C a JomMtock : Anuta in jCefio. B £510, 
•»d C A450; foey fnin £340; what imit Of it 
belongs to each 7 In order to find the ai 


> find A s share 


Then (t% To find A'i ebare of the gain, state 
If£MSo: £|4o: i udrioh 
bemg woiked by the rule of three, the answer 



£1x9 If#, fig. if worked bp riie 1 


i ml*. 


woiMMbefem,b<SSiMta lr£fj,480t 

£sso 1: £aso. ttwMnwiita fr 0,21. 


im£ir*<ytoiiad <Mu 


ata fM»*i ima tab bf 
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The first OfkenOioii Ibr A*t fsrt of 

^ia will stand thus 

Jts::;(a4;A3»A;sgata« 

. 96 : £t9iilj;» :Z4 » B*ga»n* 
£jy,x£Mi£KmsCt^ti. 

— /is + ;64 + *5 » £^^ * the whole 
gain. 

!| 1 iat is, if the total of all their gains amotinu 
to the whole gain, the work is true : if not, 
some mistake has been made. J^elUmshifvdth 
tim*t usually called the double rule of iellow- 
shi|>, ^because every man's money is to be con- 
sidered with relation to the time of its con- 
tiimance in the joint-stock. It is worked 
thus : Multiply each man's stock by the re- 
spective time he puts it in for, and add all the 
products, the total of which must be your 
firm number through all the statings. The 
gain or loss, the second, as before, and each 
man's stock, multiplied by its time, the third. 
Eatample: A puts in company ;Cs 6 o for eight 
months, B £9j^ for ten months, and C Z735 
for six monUis ; they gain £1^000, What share 
of it must each have f For the solution of this 
question proceed as follows : A’s stock, £560 
X 8 Its time » ;^4,48o : B's .stock, £ajg x zo 
its time s' '’* * ' ' • 

ttme 3 !;C 4 i 
«a jfxt, 68 < 

pront. state thus: ;Cii,68o: ;CxtOoo:: ^^4,481^ 
which, bein^i^orked by the rule of three, the 


r wilUse 4^383 xxr. sf^. for A's diare of 
the gain. For finding B's share of the gain, 
state thus t If £it, 69 o : £x,ooo : : ^3,790, and, 
working as before directed, the answer will 
be £»^ X7t, 4i<f. To find Cs proportion of 
the profit, say, if jCzx,68ot;Ci,ooD jC4,4>o 
mt the result will be ^337 xir. M, 

PxLT fFr. Cer* FtlzU x material 

formed by working into a sheet wool or hair, 
upon the principle of their matting together. 

Felting TFr. Fruttm^ Ger. FiiMtn} is the 
process by mch loose flocks of wool, om hairs 
of various animals, as the beaver, rabbit, hare, 
ftc., are mutually interlaced into a compact 
textile fabric. The first step towards making 
felt is to mix, in the proper proportions, the 
different kind of fabrics iotendea to form the 
stuff, and then, by the vibratory strokes of the 
iNMSstring, to toss them up in the air, and to 
caqge them to fidl as regularly as powble on 
the table, opened, spread, and scattered. The 
wotkman covers this layer of loose flocks with 
E piece of thick hlanket-cloth. slightly stiffened 
mio moistened. He presses it with Bis hands, 
movigg the hairs backward and forward in 
nil directions. Thus the different fibres getv 
rlaned, by their ends pursuing ever-tortuous 
•$ tim vemiicular motson being always. 



lollledeeiifMtioE. A fimt ihiadmetbf soft, 
MI|Y foH Infog thus fonu^ 

In thiieqpddlggtrength nnd thickttesf be ob- 




tained. Themdtfibeiftpieceiamiiicgesdve^ 
brought together, disposed in a way suitable 
to the wished^for article, add united by con- 
tinued dexterous pramira— 

Fbnics, the refuse of whale-UnUber. It is j 
now used as a manure, and has been employed 
in the manufacture of Prussian bhte« < 

Fenugreek, a herb cultivated throdgiiout 
Greece and the East as an article of food. 
The seeds, which alone are used, are eaten, 
both boiled and raw. mixed with hon^. It is 
a native of Switserland and Bohemia. The 
flowers are of a delicate blue colour, and have 
an edour like that of Balsam of Pens. This 
odonr increases by crying, and the Italiaa 
perfumers use it extensivny. The Swiss use 
It to flavour their cheese. 

File [Pr. Asmr, Ger. Feiie}» a steel instru- 
ment used in cutting metal, ivory, wood, &c. 
“When the teeth of these instruments are 
formed by a straight, sharp-edged chisel ex- 
tending across the surfoce, they are properly 
called lues, but when, by a sharp-pointed tool, 
in the shape of a triangular pyramid, they are 
termed rasps. l*he former are used tor aU the 
metals, as well as ivory, bone, and wood the 
latter for wood and bom. Files are divided 
into two varieties, fiom the form of their teeth. 
When the teeth are a series of sharp edges, 
raised by the flat chisel, appearing like parallel 
furrows, either at right angles to the length of 
the file, or in an oblique direction, they are 
termed single-cut. But when these teeth are 
crossed by a second series of similar teeth, they 
are said to be double-cut The first are fiued 
for brass and copper, and are found to answer 
better when the teeth run in an oblique direC* 
tion. The laUer are suited to the harder metals, 
such as cast and wrought iron and steel. Sudi 
teeth present sharp angles to the subtlaace 
which IS penetrated by them ; while siai^O-cnt 
files would slip over the surface of these metals. 
The double-cut file is less fit for filing brass 
and copper, because its teeth would be veiy 
liable to be clogged with the filings. Hies are 
also called by different names, according to 
their different degrees of fineness. Those of 
extreme roughness are called rough : the next 
to this is the bastard cut; the third is the* 
second cut; the fourth, the smooth; ohd the 
finest of all, the dead smooth. The very heavy 
square files, used for heavy smith-work, are 
sometimes a little coarser than the rough; 
they are known by the name of robbers. Vwes 
are also distinguished from their shapes as 
flat, half-round, three-square, four-squaitL and 
round. The first arc sometimes of taifim 
breadth and thickness throughout amt ssate- 
times tapering. The crass seetku isafwsal- 


lelogfam. The half-round ls.genetal|y lim«r- 
ing, one side befog fist and the other louaM. 
The cross scetton IS a segment of a drefo^ ewy^ 
ing a little for different purposes, but as 

squsl to a senudrde. dThe ttntsMsiuaia j 
rally consists of thrse equid rideaBafog 
lateral prisms, moafiy taifoffog. thuite K, 
are not taperfog am used for duftpfoifof 
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nigro0 


tlMb *>**««» farinir satUUNL ThSM fillM 
nSIlI^M » tSie case with 
tlm BOkith's nihber. Itt wk round fik^ the sec* 
tiuu ift a drole, und Mie die Mnemlly conical* 
The heavier and coaner kind of diet are inade 
dwm the taferier narks of blistered steel. 
Thoae made from fhe Russian won, known by j 
the name of old sable^ called, from its mark, 
CCND, ate excellent. The steel made from 
the best Swedish iron, called hoop ^ or Danne* 
monL makes the dnest Lancashire dies, for 
watch aud clockmakers. The steel intended 
fhr dies is more highly converted than for other 
putposea to give them proper hardness. It 
ihottlcl* however, be recollected that if the 
hardness be not accompanied with a certain 
dygite of tenacity, the teeth of the die break, 
and do but little service. Small dies are mostly 
made of cast steel, which would be the best for 
all others if it were not for its higher price. It 
is much harder than the blistered steel, and, 
from haviim been in the duid state, is entirely 
free Drom those seams and loose parts so com- 
mon to blistered steel, which is no sounder than 
as it comes from the iron forge before conver* | 

FiugsbU [Ger. Filigran or Fein§ Drahi- 
Fr. Filigrafu], is intertwisted fine 
wwe, used for ornamenting gold and silver I 
triidKts. The wire is seldom drawn round, 
but generally flat or angubr ; and soldered by 
gpidor silver solder with borax and the blow- 
11^ The Italian filigrana is composed of 
untm and mnnum, or granular net-work, be- 
cause the Italians, who first introduced it, 
wji Mfiifd snudi beads unon il 

Fnii:.AKD (Suomemoa, the region of lakes 
and swanip]| is a government of Russia, com- 
pratng, besides the old Swedish province Of 
Finlana, the two Lapmarksof Kami and Tor- 
ned and the district of Wiboig. It lies be- 
tween N, lot. 59* 50^ and 70* 0' and E. long, 
vef and 4y, being bounded on the N. by 
HcrwegtanFenmark, by Sweden W., and the 
13 idf of Bochnia, S. by the Gulf of Finland, and 
X. by the government of Petersburg, Oloneb, 


Fird Jkmm 


the *iw*n *i vahse of idkoot n,d$oi,eQo fftmar 
roubles. The total ^ . 

Fins Aieiis, manufiseture of, is divided into 
two hnuiehes-*that of the metalUe, and that of 
the wooden work. The first includm the barrel* 
the lock, and the mounting, with the bayonet 
and ramrod for military arms. The second 
comprises the stock and, in fowling-pieces, the 
ramrod. Sorrel Its interior is ciiled the 
I bore; its diameter, the calibre; the back end, 

^ the breech; the front end, the muasle; and the 
closing of the hack end. the hreech-pinor pl^g. 
The barrel is generally made of iron. Most 
military muskets and low-priced guns were 
formerly fashioned out of a long shn of sheet* 

I iron, folded together edgewise round a skewer 


formerly fashioned out of a long shn of sheet- 
iron, folded together edgewise round a skewer 
into a cylinder. They were then lapped 
over at tne seam*, and welded togedier at a 
white heat. l*he most ducrile and tenacious 
soft iron, free from all blemishes, must be se- 
lected for this slip. It is frequently welded at 
the common fold, but a proper air-furnace 
answers better, not being so apt to burn the 
iron, which should be covered with ashes or 
cinders. The shape of the bore ts mven by 
hammering the cylinder upon asteefmandrti 
in a groove of the anvil. Six inches of the 
barrel at cither end are left open for forming 
the breech and the murzle by a subsequent 
welding operation; the extremity put into the 


aifigfbri (csip>\ Aho <tbe foirner capiul), Wi- 
iMiy, Tamuqmtias, Vasa, UJeaborg; and Tor- 
kwa. OrtsPr. Itte prucipa] are tariey and 1 
tye, buty owing to the nature of the surface and ; 
dnmatn, a large portion of the land is only fit j 


gkoudte. A great number of exeeUent granHe 
qaarriM tmve boon opened, ctuefiy on the ' 
bordmi of the lakes, to secure the advantage 
af smiiar carnage. ExporU, The pnneW 
mtkilitf atfe fir, jpot^ pitch, and resta. The 
animal vwan of tbii trade m silver loitblei^ of 
the of 3*. aid amounts to shouts, 183, ooa 

botdE., 

finiiii, Miti'iriiMv wove nmiifiicttirai, «l\ 


there sure from two to three welding operations, 
divided into altematidg high and low heats, 
the latter being intended to correct the defects 
of the former. The breech and murzle are 
not welded on the mandril, but upon the hom 
of the anvil. The breech being thicker in 
the metal, is more highly heated, and is made 
somewhat wider, to .mve labour to the borer. 
The barrel is finally hammered in the groove 
of the anvil without the mandril, during v^ch 
process it receives a heat every two minutef. 
In welding, the barrel extends about two-thirds 
in length ; and for muskets, is eventnalW left 
from 3 to 3I feet long ; but for cavalry pistolt 
9 inches. The outer surfiice is commoilly 
polished upon a dry grindstone, but it is better 
finished at a tuming-laihe with a sttdc<rett. 
: Rifle barrels have paipllel grooves of a square 
and angular form, cut within them, each 
groove being drawn in succession. These 
grooves run spirally, and form each an aliquot 
^rt of arevofution. From the chamber to the 
muzzle, rifies should not be too deeply indented : 
only so much as to prevent the ball tanking 
round within the barrel, and the spires ^ould 
be tnily panllel, that ball may glide aloag 


iron for the barrels at haaa foijrsi, la ^ets H 
only oae-niDth of an Inch thid^ one ittoh end 
a half broad, and four feet long* T^mmtydlini 
of these tibras are laid upon each eduw, be« 
tween two stmtbronesof dotlMetlfiClmeM^m 
the bundle weighing both, bOthtd wifii warm 
two placet, serves to make two bmla. The 
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it of three ktndt-Hilt^ common^ the 
duunber* flitg «r mortar. The cenBmon wet 
fonnerly tued for toSdiers* imisketsao^mfenor 
jpieoea. The second is a trifl'nw hnpi^eineAt 
upon it Id the parent hreechmg »e screws 
do not interfere with the toucbhole, and the 
ignition » quicker in the maio chamber, llie 
only Jocks used now are those upon the percus- 
sion prindpl^ as flint locks have ceased to be 
eiqployed.' rors^h's lock was an ingenious 
coittrivancej It has a maqasine tnr containing 
the detonating powder, which revolves round a 
rolier» whose end is screwed into the breech of 
the barrel. ITie priming powder passes thrwgh 
a smaU hole in the roller, which leads to a chan- 
nel in eommuntcation with the chamber of the 
gun. The invention of the copper percussion 
cap was another great improvement upon the 


the peivusston cap. It is concave, with a small 
metallic ring or borderi called a shield or 
fence, for the purpoim of enclosing the atp, as 
it were, and preventing Its splinters doing in- 
jury to the^ sportsman, as also protecting 

r 'nst the line of flame which may is&iie from 
toiich‘bolc in the cap nipple. This >s| 
screwed into the patent breech, and is per- 
forated with a small hole. A gun-maker (Mr. | 
Redfbrd) of Birmiimham introduced a miMifl 
cation of the lock for small flre-arms, in whicl 


cation of the lock for small flre-arms, in which 
the application of pressure to the scar spring 
for discharging the piece is made by means of 
a plug, depressed by the thumb instead of the 
force of the finger exerted against the trigger. 
Mr. SomgrviUe. of Currie, ditained a patent 
a further invention to prevent the accidental 
discharge of fire-ann<. 1 1 consisN of hi ndering 
the liammcr from reaching the nipple of a per- 
cussion lock, or the flint reaching the steel of 
an ordinary one. by the interposition of move- 
able safety-stuas or pins, which protiude from 
under the false breech before the hammer of 
the lock, an^revent them from descending 
to strike. These safety-studs or puis are 
moved out of the way by the pressure of the 
right hand of the p^son using the gun only 
when in the act of firing, that t'>, when the force 
of the right hand or arm is everted to press the 
hutt^end of the stock of the guu against the 
shonlder, while the aim is taken and the trigger 
pulled. Mr. Richards, of Birmingham, patented 
a modiflcatioili of the copper cap for holding 
the percuMion powder, in which the powder is 
^^tmoved from the top of the cap, and brought 
nemner the mouth. An improvement upon the 
pruning cbaml^ was introduced by Mr. 
liOVelL of the Royal menu&citory of nmns at 
Eafieid, He fbrms it into a vertical double- 


sn^t extensive fiurflme to the fnlmmate upon 
the one hand* while the base of the under one 
hemiE htaliiie irith the owter eutihee of the 
hatiM, iMMSMsm the 


powder ohasge upon the other, 
ttf Mr ban^. The outiride of hesvtAs is in 
general <*r»aiyrtwiir ARer the luxieil is bored 
andrender^trulycsdindricai, it is fixed upon 
tbe rifling machine* Thiesustttmientisfl^med 
u^n a square plank of wood 7 leet long* to 
which is ntted a tube about an inch in diamefhr, 
with spiral grooves deeply cut latetUsiDy 
through its whole length ; rato'thii a cicciihur 
plate IS attached, about 5 inches diameter, ac- 
curately divided into concentric circles wHh 
from 5 to z6 equal parts, and suppoi^ by two 
rings made fast to the {dank, in which nnM it 
revolves. An arm connected with the diei^g 
graduaud jplate, and pierced with holei^ 
through which a pin is passed, regulated the 
change of the table in giving the desired nam* 
ber of grooves to the bazm. An iron rod. 
with a moveable liandleat one epd. and a steel 
cutter in the other, fiasses through the rifling 
tube. The rod is covered with a core of lead 
one foot long. The barrel is finniy fixed by 
two rings to the plank, standing in a straight 
line on the table. The rod is then drawn re- 
peatedly through the barrel, from end to end, 
until the cutter nas formed one groove of the 
proper depth. Ibe pin is then shifted to 
another hole in the dividing plate, and the 
oper.ition of grooving is repeated until the 
whole number of nflmgs is completed. The 
banel is next taken out of the machine and 
finished. This is done by casting upon the 
end of a small iron rod a core of lead, which, 
when besmeared with a mixture of fine emery 
and oil, is drawn for a considerable time by 
the workmen from the one end of the barrel to 
the other, till the inner surface has become finely 
polished. Military ri/les. The iptentioQ in 
all rifles is to impart to the ball a rotary or 
spinning motion round its axis as it passes out 
through the barrel. This object was obtained 
in a certain degree iu the rifles of the old pat- 
tern, by cutting seven spiral grooves into the 
inside of the barrel. But instead of this Ubo« 
rious and insecure process, the barrel is now 
cut with only two opposite grooves, and. the 
ball being formed with a projecting belt or 
zone round the equator, of the same fmm as the 
two groove^ it enters so readily into these hol- 
lows that little or no force is r^uired to press 
St down upon the powder. So moch^more 
hold of the barrel is thus obtained, that instead 
of one-quaiter of a turn, which was the utmost 
that could be given in the old way wiftiout 
danger of stripping the bolt; a vmolo tnm 
round the barrel in its length can be given to 
the two-grooved rifles, whereby a fib moirft 
certain and complete rmarymptfon is uaMj!^ 
to the ball The grand practical result mthat 
better pracUce has been performed by seveiOl 
companies of the rifle corps at 300 yturdg 
than could be produced with the beheld miii* 
tary rifles at 150 yards, the soldier bemg mean- 
while enabled to toad with much greater emts 
and despatch, The belt is levelled to itsnddfllt 
fine. This mode ef riflhm is not, koweser, 
nsw^Rafllanl |nflim,ftfoonenftheeiM 
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ett fMord, and appean to bm fatlon into 
disoae ftom fiMilts bi the executikm. The idea 
«M nsvieed within liie last few yean ta Bnina- 
and it was tried in Hanover also, hot 
Wt^ lens^^wped baUa The judicious modiii* 
eations aqduaproveneats it hw finally received 
have bfooght out aU its advantages, and ren- 
dered tt, ¥«en sldlfuilyueed, a weapon of unerr- 
ingitai, eveaat a distance of 700 Urt. 

riSH«HooK, or» FfSHiitG-lToox [.Fisk- 
daaib, Ger. Fitka$tgitim, Du. Hochur^ 

Fr. //MswpaarX in Kenetal ought to be long in 
the shank, sonewhat thade an the drcum- 
linrenee, the point even and straight ; the bend 
shoidd be in tbe sbaidc. For setting the hotdc 
on, use atronglmt email silk, laying the hair 
on the inside of die hodc ; for if it is on the 
outside the sUk will firet it and cut it asunder. 

FutG, a genera! name for colours, standards, 
andencs, banners, ensigns. &c., which are fre- 
quently confounded with each other. The 
nuthion of pointed or triangular flags, as now 
used, came from the Mahomcdans uj^n their 
seising Spain, before which time all the en- 
signs of war were stretched or extended on 
cross pieces of wood, like the banners of a 
church. Flag is more particulary used at sea 
for the colours or signals of shipping. To 
h§ave out the flag is to put out or put aboard 
the flag. To hang out the whiit flag is to 
ask for quarter ; or it shows when a vessel Ims 
arrived on a strange coast that it has no hostUe 
intention, but come to trade, or the like. 

Flag-stai^bs are suves set on the cop- 
gaUant mans, serving to let fly or unfurl the 

FIannel (Ger, and Sw. Flannel^ Du., Da, 
and Rus. Flaatl^ Fr. Flawl/r, It. FlaHeUa\ 
a kind fA slight, loose woollen stulT, composed 
of a warp and weft, and in the case of hand- 
loom wtukf woven in a loom with two treadles, 
after the manner of baize. The flannels of 
England and those of Wales are most esteemed, 
of wfaidt tarn quantities are exported. 

Flask TFlaUt, Ger. Flatchea, Da, .FA*#- 
ktr, Fr, Flnfoii*] is a thin glass bottle, which 
is imeralty used to hold Florence oil, and as 
sndi h imported from Italy. The flasks are 
always wintered, and then packed in small 
ft ffd half chests. 

Flat, on board sh^, is to haul in the fore- 
sail by Hie sheet as near the ship's side as pos- 
sible which is done when a ship will not (all 
off from tbe wind. 

FlakIGot. Flacks, Du. VUuek, Fr. tin] is a 
iflant having » steoder, round, hollow sulk, 
about two high ; its hark !s full of flla^ 
meats » Uke hemp, the leaves are long, nar- 
row, and pointed ; it bears a bhie flower, to 
wjdeh isicoeeds a roundish fruit about the site 
of a pea, eontainmg ten little seeds, full of an 
oily substance, or meal There are 25 species, 
of whidi the most remarkable areHf) the 
ecRmncft annual flan*, (a) the perennial Sthe- 
riaa flax, wiHi umbillate clusters of large blue 
flewers ; (3) the ptuiing flaa, a very small 
plant, not above four or five inches high, found 


wild upon chalk hHb and in dry pleasurt 
grounds. Tbe first spedea is eultivaM in dm 
fields Ibr manofactumg. The second sort is 
chiefly omamentaL The virtues of the thint 
sort are eiqiressed in its title. Cf tks c9Aiism>» 
iisHc/flax. A skilful flax raiser always prefers 
a free, open, deep loam : and all grounoa that 
produced the preceding year a good crop of 
turnips, cabbages, potatoes, barley, or broad 
clover, or have been formerly laid doum rich, 
and kept for some srears In pasture. If the 
Unseed is sown early, and the flax not allow- 
ed to stand for seed, a crop of turnips may be 
got after the flax that very year; the second 
year a vrrop of rye or hariey may be taken, 
and tbe third year grass seeds are someHmes 
sown along with the linseed. Of preceding 
crops, potatoes and hemp are the bmt prepa* 
tion for flax. If the ground is free and open, 
it should be but once ploughed, and that as 
shallow as possible, not deeper than inches. 
It should be laid flat, reduced to a flne garden 
mould by harrowing, and all stones and seeds 
should be carried off. Except a little pigeons* 
dung, no other should be used preparatory for 
flax, because it produces too many weeds, and 
throws up the flax thin and poor upon the 
stalk. Before sowing, the bulky clods should 
be broken or carried off the ground, and 
stones, weeds, and every other thing that may 
hinder the growth of the flax carefully taken 
away. The brighter in colour and heavier the 
seed is, so much the better : that which udien 
I bruised appears of a light or yellowish green, 

I fresh io the heart, oily, and smells and tastes 
I sweet, may be depended upon. Dutch seed of 
I the preceding year’s growth for the most part 
answers welt, but it seldom succeeds If kept 
another year. Philadelphia seed produces fine 
lint and few bolls, because sown thick, and 
answers best in wet, cold soils. The quantity 
I of linseed sown shmild be in proporUon to thie 
I condition of the soil, for if the ground is in 
I good heart, and the seed sown thick, the crop 


I middle of March to the end of April, as the 
ground and season answer best. The earliw 
the seed is sown, the less the crop interfrres 
with the com harvest. Late sown linseed may 
grow long, but the flax upon the stalk wUI be 
long ana poor. Flax ought to be wetted 
when the crop is about four inches long ; if 
longer deferred, the weeders could not avoM 
breaking or benduig the stalks, askd they would 
perhaps not recover their straightness again, 
and when the flax grows crooked, it is mom 
liable to be hurt in the rippling and swingling. 
Quicken grass should be taken up. for. Mng 
strongly rooted, the weediitt of It often looatiit 
a great deal of the linL Irthem it an appear 
ance of a settled drought, it is better to defol 
the weeding than by that operaUoti to expose 
the tender toots of the flax to tbe drotti^t 
Whon the crop grows so Short and branchy at 
to appear more Tike seed than flax it ought hot 
to be pulled before it it Hwroughtyr^ { km 
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if it fpwm long nnd not b{ntidi7» the 
dhcKtm be disregsrded. end nit the^ attentioii 
g^ven to the flax. In the hut cate, St ought to 
M pulled after the bloom has fallen, when the 
atalk begins to turn yellow, and before the 
leaves fall and the bolls turn hard and ^rp* 
pointed. When the stalk is small and carries 
few bolls, die flax is fine; but the stalk of! 
coarse flax is gross, ran^ branchy, and carries 
many bolls, when the flax has fatten and ties, 
sudh as Kes ought to be immediately pulled, 
whether it has grown enough or not, as, other- 
wise, it win ipt altogether. When paru of the 
same field jerow unequally, so that some paru 
are ready for pulling before others, only what 
is ready should be pulled, and the rest should 
tie ausered to stand till it tipena The flax 
raiser ought to be at pains to pull and keep by 
itself ea» different kind of lint which he finds 
in his Add : what is long and fine by iuelf, 
what is long and coarse by itself, and, in like 
manner, every other kind by itself that is of 
^ same sise and quality. If the flax is more 
valuable than the seed, it ought by no means 
to be stocked up, for iu own natural juice 
assists it greatly in watering, whereas, if kept 
tong unwotered, it loses that juice, and the 
harle adheres so much to the boon that it re- 
quires longer time to water, and even the 
quality of the flax becomes harsher and 
coarser; besides, the flax sucked up is in 
danger from vermin. The water in spring is 
not so soft and warm as in the harvest time, 
and nearly a year is lost of the use of the lint ; 
but if the flax is so short and branchy as to 
appear most valuable for seed, it ought, after 
pulling, to be sucked and dried upon the field, 
as is done with com, then sucked in winter, 
ripi^ed in spring, and the seed should be well 
cleaned from bad seeds, &c. If the flax is to 
be regarded more than the seed, it should, 
after pulling, be allowed to lie some hours 
upon the ground to dry a little, and so gain 
some firmness, to jprevent the skin or harle, 
which is the flax, from rubbing off in the rtp- 
pUng, an operation which ought by no means 
to be neglected, as the bolls, if put into water 
along With the flax, breed vermin there, and 
otherwise spoil the water. The bolls also 

oreaki , 

not be great, as this endanst 

tinpling-comh. After rippling, the flax raiser 
wSl perceive that he is able to assort each uze 
and quality of the flax by itself more eaaly 
than M could before. In watering, a running 
ftiea” srastes the lint, makes it white, and 


yiwning stteams. But rtyen and t<x^ water 
flax qoiokerthan canals. The greater sray 
tko river or brook has run, the spftw, and 
DimCm A* tbtwmut 

or short tuns from hills are too coM» unless 


VSbx 


A Httle of the powder of galls tfarosfm into a 
glass of erater srill dtseover if it comes from 
minerals of that kind, by turning it into a dark 
colour, more or less tinged in peojKWtton to 
the quantity of metal it contains. When flw 
water is hrooght to a proper heat,small plants 
will be rising quickly in it, numbers of small 
Insects will be generating there, and buhUes 
of air rising on me surface. If no such signs 
appear, the water is scarcely warm enougliu or 
is otherwise unfit for flax, lif oss holes, when 
neither too deep nor too shallow, frequently 
answer well for watering flax when the water 
is proper, as before described. The proper 
season for watering flax is from the end of 
July to the end of August : doing this as soon 
as possible after pulling is very advantageous. 
Thd flax being sorted after rippling, as before 
mentioned, should next be put in nets, never 
larger than a man can giasp with both his 
hands, and tied very sladc with a band^ of a 
few stalks. Dried rushes answer exceedingh^ 
well for binding flax, as they do not rot m 
the water, and may be dried and kept for use 
agadn. The beets should be put into the canal 
slopeways, half standing upon end, and the 
root end uppermost. Upon the cross ‘ends, 
when uppermost, vermin frequently breed, 
destrucuve of the flax, which are enecttially 
prevented by putting the crop end downmost. 
The whole flax in the canal ought to be care* 
fully covered from the sun with divots ; the 
grassy side of which should be next the flax 
to keep it clean. If it is not thus covered, 
the sun will discolour the flax, though quite 
covered with water. If the divots are not 
weighty enough to keep the flax entirely un- 
der water, a lew stones might be laid above 
them, but the flax should not be pressed to 
the bottom. When the flax is sufiSctently 
watered, it feels soft to the gripe, and tlm 
harle psuts easily with the boon or straw, 
whmH last is then become brittle, and looks 
whitish. When these signs are found, the flax 
should be token out of the water, mmt after 
beet, each gently rinsed in thewater to cleanse 
it of the filus which has gathered abpol it in 
the canal ; and, as the lint is very tender^and 
the beet slackly tied, it mtist be carefully and 
gently handled. Great care ought to be taken 
that no part be overdone, and^ as the coarsest 
waters soonest, if difierent kmds are mixed 
together, a part will be rotted when the rest is 
not sufficiently watered. If lint taken out of 
the canal is not found sufficiently watered* it 
may be laid in a heiu for is, i8, or 04 hours, 
which will hswe an effect like more watering ; 
but this q^eration is nice, and may be dangeiw 
ous if in unsldlfttl hande. After the flax is 
taken out of the canal fresh lint should not 
be put a second time into it ontil tke former 
water is run off and the canal deerodmid 
supplied with a Iresh quantity of water. Bnert 
heath is the best field fbr grassing flua. ask 
when wel, it fostens tothe hea^ and it 

the wind ; the heath also keepe it amm 
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«b»ve tlie eardi, tnd so exposes it 

e^millv to the weather. When such heath is 
not to oe goty Ihslea or clean old lea ground is 
the next best. Long grass grounds should be 
\ as the grass grows through the lint. 
Uy spots, tenders, or rots it; and 

> exposed to violent winds should also 

e avoided. The dax, when taken out of the 
water, must be spread very thin upon the 
ground, and being then alM very tender, it 
must be gently handled; the thinner it .is 
aprm the better, as it is then more equally 
exposed to the weather ; but it ought never 
to be spread during a heavy shower, as that 
would wash and waste the harle too much, 
whk^ is then excessively tender, but soon 
ilBiw becomes firm enough to bear rain, which,, 
urifh the ^en air und sunshine, cleans, softens, 
aii^ purines it to the degree wanted, and 
makes it blister from the boon. In short, after 
the flax has got a little firmness by being a 
lew hours spread in dry weather, the more rain 
and stttudiine it gets the better. If there is 
little danger of High winds carrpng off the 
flax, it wiU be much the better for being 
turned about once a week ; if it is not to be 
turned; it ought to be veiy thinly spread. Tht 
q>reading of flax and hemp, which requires a 
great deal of ground, enriches it greatly. The 
flax raiser should spread his first row of flax 
at the end of the field opposite to the point 
wb^C the most violent wind usually comes, 
plaeing the root ends foremost ; he makes the 
root ems of every other row overlap the crop 
ends of the former row three or four inches, 
and binds down the last row with a rope, by 
which means the wind does not so ea&Oy get 
below the lint to blow it away ; and as the 
crop ends are seldom so fully watered as the 
root ends, flte overlapping has an eflect like 
giving the crop ends more water. A dry day 
ought to be chosen for taking up the flax, and 
if there is no appearance of high wind, it 
should be loosed from the heath or grass, and 
leA loose for some hours to make it thoroughly 
dry. As a great quantity of flax can scarcely 
be a& eq'^% watered and grassed, and the 
di^etent qualicies will best appear on lifting 
the flax the grass; therefore, at that tune 
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and lumt by itself: that i% ail of the same 
cekxin length, and quality. The smaller the 
bema lint is made np in, ue better for drying, 
and the more convenient for stacking, housing, 
&C.; nnd in making up these beets, asin every 


During the last few yean great efforts have 
been made to extend and improve the mantle* 
ture of this valuable fibre m various parts of 
the world. It must be remembered thus, in 
addition to the above-mentioned quantiro iff 
flax imported, the manufacturers of England 
have consumed rather more than a quarter as 
much again cultivated in various puts of the 
British empire, but chiefly in Ireland. This 
proportion has also considerably increased du- 
ring the last twenty years, the number of 
acres under flax cultivaiion in that country 


ottanoe that foe imt be 1 

uitinaoltatids together and the crop 

gmtni* **Tlie quantity of flax imported into 
Offeat Brtlhia ba^for a considerable irambur of 
yaambMfiniiuidlyiiic^^ Tbeiaeninse 
has wnmted to about 30^000 tons, the ha- 
pom iMdttg now obputBo^ooo tons, and Iwimty 
amm ago ttMy scarcely $0,000 toim Tho 
mportton per pent of this quantity imported , 
vom dtflbreat cotaMes amy be judged Born ^ 
tha IbiiMviBg tiddet— 


part also on the care and skill with whidh the 
process is conducted. According to its quality* 
Its value varies from /^4o to £z8o per ton. 

Flaxseed, or Linseed fFr. Craine tie Urn, 
ZiHt Ital. Lifueme, Hpaai, Liuatta, Port. 
Linhaea, Ger. Leinsaat, Dil. Zynemad^ Da. 
HorfrSe^ Sw. tfa/rfi, Rus. SemM lemema$\ 
is imported chiefly from Russui, Holland, 
Amenca, and India, and is bought either for 
sowing or for the oil mills. The bright brown 
Dutch seed is the most profitable, as 
growth, when sown, is rapid, and the ertm is 
heavier than that of any other kind. The 
seeds of Kuvsia and India go to the mills. 
Price, per qr., 60s. to 64;. for foreign linseed. 

Flx»tsam, Jetsam, and Lauan. Flotsam 
is when a ship is sunk or cast away, and the 
goods float on the sea. Jetsam is when a 
ship is in danger of being sunk, and to Itgjiten 
the ship the goods are cast into the sea* 
and the ship, notwithstanding, perishes; 
and Lagan is when the goods sO vast into the 
sea are so heavy that they sink to the bottom, 
and therefore the seamen fasten to them a 
buoy or cork, to enable them to find them 
again. The sovereign shall have Flotsaun. 
Jetsam, and Lagan, when the ship is lost and 
the owners of the goods are not known ; when 
they may be known, they have a year and a 
day to ciaxm Flotsam. 

Foil, among Jewellers, a thbi Aaet of 
metal, placed under a precious stone, In order 
to increase its brilliancy or give it an agt^ 
able and. different colour. These firib gro 
made of either copper, gold, or^old and sBrer 
togeflier; the comr foils are uwally feflowa 
W the name of Nurembeig or Oerattm fbUa 
are prepared as foUbwii>-*Proctti« the 
thmnest copperplates you am get; beatdmso 
plates gently upon a wetlrooliMMKl anvil, wldi 
a poUsned hammer, as thin as poetible. aad, 
ptacisig them between two iron plates as thio 
as «niiitnig.papor, heat them in the fire; ^«a 
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boil the foils in n pipkin, wkli oqnnl qoantito 
of tamr 4&4 salt coosuntly fttaning them tUl 
by boiling they become whitft r after which, 
tiueing them out and drying them, give them 
another hammering, till they are made fit for 
your purpose ; afterwards polish them with a 
pdliidung-stone till they are bright as a looking- 
glass. 

Foot, is a long measure, consisting of za 
inches the foot long, or divided into xa inches, 
and the inch into barley-corns. Thus, the 
EimUsh standard foot issia lineal English 
immetssnsd barley *comsssx6 digits, 34 palmsas 
3 hands^sk nails x| spans. 

FtmoBKY, in Lawlfromthe French aceuder§^ 
ftdtHcartX may be defined at common law the 
fraudulent making or alteration of a writing, 
to the prejudice of aimther man’s right; *’or 
it is the crime of imitating the subscription of 
another, adhibiting ft to a deed, and putting 
that deed to use by acting under it, receiving 
Ittoperty in virtue of it, founding on it as a 
title to sue or to defend, or tran^erring it to 
another. In considering forgery, it is neces- 
sary to attend first to cne mode of the proof 
by wluch the crime is established, and se- 
condly to the punishment which is inflicted on 
thejperpetrator thereof. The proof of forgery 
is either direct or indirect. The direct proof 
consists in the examination of the writer of the 
deed, and of the wipiesses who sign the deed 
and attest the subscription* The indirect mode 
proof consists in an investigation of alt the 
circumstances from which it may be inferred 
that the person by whom a deed is said to 
have been executeo, actually did not subscribe* 
The com{:^son of the hand-writing is made 
with genuine subscriptions of the same date as 
that alleged to have been forged, and where 
the real subscriptions differ materially from 
the one founded on, the forgery of the latter 
maybe pronounced on with a considerable de- 
gree of certainty. It is an csublished rule, 
however, that the proof of forgery by a mere 
comparison of handwriting is not admihsible*” 
Porg^ is an offence whidi was punished by 
tho civil law with deportation or banishment, 
and soroetipies with death, in cases of gross 
Ibrgery ; but an Act was passed— xx George IV. 
and I William IV*— **aboiishing the punish- 
ment of death an certain cases of forgery,” 
but ** eqloins and authorises the punishment 
of being transported beyond the seas for 
the term of the offenders life, the offender 
having forged or altered any writing, instru- 
ment, matter, or thing whatsoever, knowing 
the same to be ferged or altered, or of falsely 
anotber.” 

Fovt, in the sea lainpiage, it used when a 
sbty bat been Umg imtnmsned, to that grass, 
weedfe periwinlu^ bamacletr or the like, 
ttmk or grow to Ker sidm under water* In 
thfettine limit laid to be foul Athipistaid 
to make Ibulwaier wbea^belfig under tad, riie 
ceiaft tom tboal or low water (hat, 

einifn n ^ her keel d w t not tmeh the 

yet «Et COM «e near it that the 


Ftfosm 


the water under lier raitea the mud ftom the 
bottom, and to fouls die water. Foul ts also 
a sea term impottiim the ntmung of one thi^ , 
against another, This happens temerimet 1 ^ 
the violence of the elements, or (he dmiaettets 
of a fog, or through (he eareletiness of (he 
people on board. The damages occaeioned 
by running foul are of the natuxe of those In 
which both parties must bear ayart. They 
are usually made half to fall inwn the sufferer* 
unless in cases where it is evidently the ftuilt of 
the master of the vessel when hexmhisdwtuat 
alone bear (he damage. groimd of a 

road, bay, sea-coast, or harbour, signifies riiat 
which is rocky, or abounding with shallows, 
or othersrise dangerous. Fom Htimm denotes 
that the cables are turned round each other, 
by the winding or turning about of a rikip 
while she rides at anchor. Ftatl wind eit- 
presses that which is unfavourable or contrary 
to the course of the ship. 

Fox-skins. There is perhaps no aniftal 
wboste fur is subject to greatervariety than the 
fox. The skin of this quadruped in the Sou<l^ 
of Europe is generally red, but in some parts of 
America, Asia, and the North of Europe thefe 
are black, white, grey, variegated, ana fttwn- 
coloured foxes. The skins ^ of these parts of 
the world are greatly superior to ours, espe- 
dally the black and whiter which are uncom- 
monly flne. and sett at a very high price. The 
Turks and Russians are thd chief traders in 
fox-skins in the North of Europe. We lomort 
.some of the articles from Asia, but more uom 
North America. 

Pkail, u basket made of rushes, fibe., in 
which flgs, raisins, and the like are paimed 
up. It usually contains 75 Ih weight 

Framk-wouk Knitting is a frame made 
of steel or polished iit>n| used in manufiuOnxing 
stockings. This invention has been variously 
attributed by some to Wm. Lee, of St Jfohnla 
College. Cambridge, at so eariy a penod aa 
1589. whilst by others it has been fixed at a 
niucn later period^ and the credit of the inven- 
tion has been assigned to a student at Oxfbnl, 
who, having iroprovidently xnamed a poor 
young woman, and being reduced to extreme 
distress, they entirely supported themselves l^ 
knitting stockings, at wnich the woman was 
very expert ; the student invdnted a kind of 
loom or frame work, which has been of excel- 
lent service to tliis country. 

Fuancb, one of the "Great Powem” of 
Europe, a marittme republic ou the westesia 
skirts of the continent, is bounded on the west 
by the English Channel, the Atlantic, and the 
Bay of Biscay, on the south by (he P ymnee s 
and the Mediterranean, en the east by Icaly, 
Switserland, and Gennany. and on toe nom 
by Belgium. 40* ifer to 50* s' N*, and 
4* S’o^ W. to 7*,4o' £. The SttaUH 
Dover, wUh a bm^th of about at 
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nSSSfmL Down to tbe dose of tbtt xSth ceil- portKm bean a larger proportion to tlie whole 
toiy, France was stiU able to boast an unbroken than in most European lands. Of the xro 
dynasty of sucoessive soverdgna The mUIioas of acres, go mitKoiis are cultivatM, 
"^French Revohition** of xySo introduced a and about ^ millions are under crops, dddly 
new order of things. Since that date the periods grain; 5 nulKons are laid out in vineyards, and 
of Franoe*s greatest glory were under the s millions more in orchaxds and gardenii. 
Emperoxa Napdeon I. and 111 . The disas- Forests, water, the ntesof towns, and unculti* 
trotts result of the Franco<lerman war of voted heath, occupy about 35 millions of acres. 
xSto^x brou|^t the brilliant career of the latter The principal agricultural products are wheat, 
to a dose. The ex-Emperor retired to England barley, rye, maixe, oats, potatoes, bcet-rootb 
aneniie^ and died there in 1873. A republic hops, &c. : the forests abound in oak, Hroh. 
had been undatmed in France on the 4th Sep- pine, beecA elm, and chestnut trees; nna 
teraber, 187% with M. Thiers ax piittident. among the fruit trees are the olive, the chest- 
The warresuited in erushing defeat and humtlia- nut, walnut, almond, apple, pear, citron, fig^ 
tion for France, and the conditions she was plum. As a wine^producing country, Fianre 
oompdled to accept were the cessation to bears the highest reputation. Ihe vine is 
Germany of the Rhine provinces, Alsace and cultivated, more or less, throughout the whole 
LQmunCtattdtfaepameatxttmoneyofaoomit- kingdom. The uumber of vine-growers is 
lions tterlmg. M. Thiers was superseded in estunated at x, 800,000 persons, and the quan- 
the presidency of the republic Marshal tity produced at 800,000,000 imperial gallons, 
MacMahott, 34th May, 1873. France is divided worth 16,760,000, or about s»* per gallon. 
Ibr governmental purposes into 87 departments. After wheat, wine is incomparably the most 
exdusivdy of thethm departnienu of Oran, importont product of France. The clarets of 
Algiers, and Constantine in Algeria. The de- the Gironde ; the champagne, so called fiom 
pastments^as the Seme, Loire, Garonne, Ac. the name of the j^vince in which it is grown ; 
—are for the most part named after the chi^ the '^perfect*' Burgundy, produced in the 
rivers that flow within their limtu, and the province—the former dukedom— of the same 
knowledge of the situation of the different de- name, and stated ^ connoisseurs to be the 
partments is most readily acquired by master- finest of French wines, are ammig the best 
rag the courses of the chief nvers. The terri- known varieties. The quantity uf diampagne 
tory ceded to Germany in x87t had an area of exported annually amounts to i^noo,ooo 
5,6ox square miles, or 3,^,936 acres, with a bottles, of which about 3,000,000 bottles art 
papulation of x, 397, 9x9 The circumference of consumed in other parts of France, and the 
France is about s,ooo miles, and of the entire remainder bought chiefly by England and ber 
circumference about miles consist of colonies. Of the wines of BurguncU. 75,000,009 

coast line. FVaace has toe command of three gallons are annually produced. The country 
seas, the North Sea, the Atlantic, and the is rich in mineral wealtli, the most abun- 
Meditenwnean. Its north-west coast is of dant metal being iron. The departments in 
great commercial importance, from the circum- which this valuable metal is most widely dis- 
stances that it is washed by the English Chan- tributed are Haute Marne, Haute Saflne, 
nel. that it embraces the two peninsulas of Mdori, Cote d'Or, Dordogne, Orne, Meuse, 
Bnttany and Cotentia— projections which, by Isdre, Chor, Ande,^ Pyrenees Orientales^ 
focming bays, afford facilities for the construe- An^ge, and Haute Vienne. Gold and rilver, 
tIon of fiorit— and that it numbers among its copper, mercury, rinc, &c., are also found, 
kaxbonrs thefamous seaportsof Morlaix, Oier- Coal is widely diffused, the principal **field** 
boorg, Uavre^ Boulogne, Calais, and Dun- being in the Department du Nord. Mining 
kirk, niie chief ports of France are described industry is actively carried on, chiefly under • 
below.) The pnncipal mountains of France the control of government ; and the principal 
nminacoiitinooiisoham from the north-east mineral products are coal, iron, salt, alum, 
fironticr of the country south-west to the Py- copper^ lead, and manganese. The French 
ronees. From the xniddJe of this mountain Council-General of Mines consists of the 
systom a $epaSait range extends away north- Minister of Public Works and the six Inspee* 
west across the countty, and ends in the bold tors-General, who supervise mining operanoiit 
coesu of the lofty penmsula of Brittany. The in the six dmitments into which the coimtsy 
trend of the mountains determines the courses » divided. The School of Mines in Pmis m 
of the riven: confines the rapid Rhone** to a famous scientific institution, and the Free 
the sooth-eatt angle of the country, shoulders Practical Miners* School, at Sc. Erienae, is ft 
oir the Rhine in the north, each to seek its useful establishment, in which bstrucdoii is 
firato in German Fatherland, and sends the given gratuitously. The climaieof France is 
gnuR ynrers of the co un try great as far said not to be excelled by thxt 6f any other 
ns aMMSerdiil Unportanee is coacetnad— country in Europe. The air is port, the witt« 
theOamnne, the Loire, and the Seine, floir- ten usu^ mud, and the sky proveibiallF 
igg aosrit^westfMtfd into the Atlantic, and bright The manufimtores of France aromoii 
giving rise to siidi great commercial centres numeroui and extensive: indeed, as a nuuna* 
as Botdmitn^ Nantes, and Havre. In Frsdee factonag country, theJ*laiM ^ Gaul* 
the soil is more than usually fertile; and of takes rank next after Great Britain, Omni 
Bn cmiroafea of the cmmtry, dm productive FCihs for the manufaeturs ef ms ate hi 
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l^dle* 8t £defiM> «nd KeittgeotlML Th» 
nmiiiliictiwe of artistic broom baa iu Imd* 
quanars in Piana. Zn tlic capital, also, arc the 
head-quarters of the omameittal jewellery 
trade, and here teside no lest than 50^000 
hands engaged in watchmaking. The silk 
manufactured goods of France have long been 
fimuMis for excdlenee of quality and beauty of 
colour and desqtn. The weavers of Lyons 
are no longer so prosperous as they were fbr- 
morly, though in otlm localities the industry 
has m no sense dedined. Not a third part of 
the silk Ibrmerly produced in France is now 
grown there; by fiur the greater iiart of the 
raw and thrown silk which we import from 
France being the pn^uct not of that country, 
but of Italy. In xS6o. the quantity of due 
produced in the countiy was 06,000^000 kilo- 
grammes, value 117,000,000 francs ; while the 
amount produced in 1864 was only 7,500,000 
kilos., vmue 57,000,000 francs. Woollen and 
linen manuumtures are most important, 
xs, 000,000 lb. of wool were imported in x866. 
Ftwicc also imports coal, coke, and iron ore 
in large quantities. But it is in the commerce 
of France in which Englishmen are chiedy in- 
terested. The commerce of France with Eng- 
land, measured by the value of the exports 
and imports, is represented by no less a 
figure than ;C6o, 000,000 sterling. In x868, 
the exports from France to Great Britain 
coDStsm chiefly of haberdashery, silk, 
woollen, silk and cotton goods, clothing, 
jewellery, raw silk, wine, metal goods, 
linittt, qinrits, &c., value 117 millions sterling, 
la the same year, Britain e^rted to France 
raw cotton, silk, raw wool, timber, coal, coffee, 
grain, cattle, &c., to the value of 139 millions 
sterling. In 1871, while France was still pro- 
strated by the conflict with Prussia, the exporU 
to ^ United Kingdom amounted in value to 
^30^357,858, and the imports from Britain to 
France amounted to ;C33fS65»ox9. In many of 
its provisions, the original commercial treaty 
between England and France remains still in 
force, A number of modifications bad been 
imroduced with the mutual consent of both 
narious during the presidency of M. Thiers, 
and the year 1879 is looked forward to la 
France as the period when artangements will be 
tmuie to retunitothe spirit, if not to the actual 
terms of the treaty drawn up between Richard 
Gobden and M. Chevalier m iSfles In 187X, 
the income of France was ; the 

expenditure, ;£95,53a»5X7« the pubhc debt 
tin Nov. i87eh A9flo,op^ooo. But even with 
audh an enormous jpubUe debt, abnormally 
gyiHtt owing to the umt war, the tesources of 
ilto oouatry am ao great, and iu powers 
im vimmous aM elam, that.e^y in 187s 
jCHooq^ ef the Pnisslan mdemniiy had 
bMm pmd eft The paya^t whi completed 
he fflya, wbmi the ooom^ evaemuion of 
ffMmh lerriioty W Oei^ 

Ifm pmtm mMunr Frimce U 

pt^hoeoi end the '/eflkctive stiength** 

of *Im* JbMnv atiMtJft aV ACOkObO 


m 
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**iinder colourst*' In the letter pa rt of the 
yeer X87S, the We^ navy consisted of 
445 vessels, of which e86 were steamers, and 
44 sailing vessels. Of the steamen 39 were 
iron clads, carrying x,x63 guns; a|8 li^ war 
steamers, carrying x^zfls guns; 3^ corvettes, 
traatporu, &c., carrying 107 guns. The per- 
sonnd of the navy oonsisU or a8,ooo men,^ 
get^ with about so, 000 marine, and marine 
artillery troops. Provision is being made to 
largely extend both the land and naval fbreeS 
on the occurrence of any emergency. Among 
the principal harbours commercial ports of 
France ate~-C>ivrdvwrg', in the deparbaent of 
Manchet ar the mouth of the Uivette, the chief 
naval suUon and fortress of the country, de- 
fended by an immense fortified breakwater, 
or digut, the construction of which cost 
;^9,ooa^QOo, and the dimensions of which are 
over twice those of Plymouth breakwater. 
/V/. 4a,ooo. Uavrtj at the mouth of the 
Seine on the English Channel, department 
of Stitit Jnjtriiurt, with accommodation in its 
harbour for 2,000 vessels, and with huge doek% 
one of which covers ro acres. There Is an Ex- 
change,Chamber of Commerce, and Merchants* 
Club; fruit, fish, flower, rnd meat markets. 
Trade and commerce extensive and increas- 
ing. pop., 74>900b Nanits, department of 
Loirt Injtrieurt, one of the largestand richest 
commercial cities of France, on the lower 
course of the Loire. lu fine quays cannot 
be reached by vessels over xoo tona It is 
the great port for the export of brandy. 
Pop, XX 1,970. Bordeaux, department of 
Giroudt, 75 miles from the mouth of the 
Garonne, a most prosperous commercial port. 
Average export of brandy, r.^.axr gallons ; 
also very extensive txpoiu or fruit and wines. 

>73r3ou> Marstiliet. on the south* 
east coast of France, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, department Bouchn du 
Rhone, /W. 300,131. It is the principal port 
on the Mediterranean, and the steam packet 
stetion for Italy, Spain, and the East Its 
ports, natural and artificial, are oommodious 
and safe in the highest degree. lu trade is 
with the world. It is now connected by the 
large steam-ships of the Afeuagerin Imperil 
alet with lndia,^China, Japan, «c., the service 
of steamers being monthly. Nearly 90.000 
vessels, of about 3,5001,000 tons^ eater and oear 
the port annually. 

Frankincbnsb [Ger. fVHkraui, Du. Wie^ 
took, Z>a. Viroq virak, Sw. VtisoMch «l!tV1A0^, 
Fr. Euctut, Euccut fin on mfiii, OHhn^ It. 
lueomo oEhano, Sp. inumo nmddf oHlimo, 
Port. lucemo. tneeuxo mocha oBUmmo, Rus. 
Laden preetot, Pol. Kadaidhl, or olihanum. 
It is well known that a miiieitt laiee exudea 
from the common Scotch fir, wmch hardena 
into tears. The sass^ or tiiuhir exuditioiis, 
appear m the spruce Sr. T^ tears comii- 
tuie the snhtfen flo nur, or oosunon 

frankincense. It is a solid, brittle twiln, 
brought to us in Iktle bafls, or masmt qf q 
brownith or ycUowirit cotomr on thl 
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intoQuOly wbiUtli or voriesoted wiOi 
fljpocici; of a bliterish, acrid, diaaftreeabUi 
Uote^ witl^a&ygittAttm^ The yiae tree, 
whicli yieidi comtnoB toipendnft, ia suppoied 
to j^rodoee ft a n kino ea Be , which as said to con- 
crete on the surfhce of the terebinthtaate 
jwce soda after it has issued firont the 
rhusidngeiise is princM^imported from India 
and the Levant 

FasiGUT, in navigation and commerce, is 
the coasidemtion of money agreed to be paid 
for die use or hire of a dup. or, in a huger 
sense, the burthen of such ship. The freight 
is motA Irequently determined tor the whole 
vorage without respect to time. Sometimes 
it depends on time. In the former case, it is 
etthm fined at a certain sum for the whole 
eargo^ or so much per ton measurement of 40 
feet If a certain sum is agreed on for the 
freight of the ship, it must be all paid, although 
the ship, when measured, should prove less, 
unless the burthen is warranted. When a 
whdie ship is fireighted, if the master ships any 
goods besides those of the imght, he is liable 
for dmoages. If the voyage is completed ac- 
cording to the agreement without any acci- 
dent, the master nas a nght to demand the 
fctaght befere the delivery of the goods; but if 
such delivery is lyevented by negligence or 
acddent the naities will he respectively re> 
tqponidble as foliows If the merchant should 
not load the ship within the time agreed upon, 
the master may engage with anoder, ana re- 
cover damages. If the merchant recalls her 
alter she has completed her cargo and sailed, he 
must pay the whole freight ; but if he unloads 
belbre the ship has actually sailed, he will, in 
such case, only be responuble for danumes. 
If the meitdiaat toads goods which it is unlaw- 
fiil to mepoft, and the ship is prevented firom ; 
proc ee ding that acoMint, he must neverthe- 
Ices pay the freight. If the master is not 
ready to proceed on the voyage at the tiem 
stipislated, the merchant may 1 cm the whole or 
part of tim cargo on board ancuher ship, and 
recover damages. If an embargo is laid on 
the before she Sails, the charter-party is 
disspIvM, and tlie merchant pays the expenses 
of leadiiw and unlouding; but if. the embargo 
is only lor a short limited time, the voyage 
•hall be ppetom/td when it expires, and neither 
party is liable for damsges. If the master 
sails to any other port than that agreed on, 
withont necessity, he must sail to the port 
agreed on at his own expense, and is also liable 
tar any damages in consequence of it. If the 
snaster transfers the goods from hts own ship to 
ftaoiiber, without aeoessity, and they perish, he 
is renphttble for the fuU value and allchar^; 
btttUAisoiMsldpis in immediate danger, the 
geode mtMf be put on board another ship at the 
tiilt of iSa evper. If a ship is fireSkhtad out 
and ho aiSi , find a sum agreed Ibr ^ whofe 
voy^netldilglMteomss due until the return 
of the ship, u n oertain sum is specified for 
the homewdimyoca it is due, tfithongh the 
have no gnodt ie 


VwoOb 


aendhome. A ship was freigM 10 a 

INut and honm, a partiGUlar fism^ npa^ 
the homeward voyage, vdthaa opm msarved 
for the correspondent to decline iW unless the 
shm arrived befinn a certafelime. Tfaemasier 
didnot go to the port egreed Oft, end therefore 
became Gable to damages: tbe obligatiou 
absolute on his part, and conditional oQ]y4Ni 
the part of the fr«i||(hter. If the goods eco 
damaged without feiut of the ship or master, 
tile owner is not ohUged to receive them and 
pay the freight; but he must either receive or 
abandon the whole; he cannot receive those 
that are not damai^ and reject the othec^ 
If the goods are damaged through the insufr 
fidency of die ship, the master is liable for the 
same ; but if it is oVing to stress of weather, 
he is not accountable. 

French Bbejubs. The berries of the Rha- 
mus infectorius are used to give a yellow dye 
to silk , but It is very fugitive, especiallv in the 
sun. The berries are gathered unripe, bruised, 
stepped, and then bothxl in water mixed With 
the ashes of vine-stalks to give a body, and 
then passed through fine linen. 

When the practice was fh^ 
adopted 01 borrowing money of individualB for 
defraying the extraordinary expenses of iho 
State, the produce of some particular impost 
was generally appropriated as the fund out of 
which the pnneipal and interest of the debt 
was to be discharged. The possession of tho 
acknowledgment given to Government for the 
money advanced established a right to reoesvo 
the payments from the fund origmally agreed 
upon. The sale of these securities was con- 
ndered as a sale of the clum upon the fund, 
and as the acknowledgments given were of 
difterent kinds, the general application of the 
provision on whidi they rested was found moos 
convenient for puiposes of business ; thus the 
sale or purchase 01 the Governmeiit seennties 
was commonly called the sale or purdhase of 
the public fiind^ till at leng^ the expretston 
so tar varied from its original signification 
that, instead of meaning the revenues out of 
which public debts, or the interest of them, is 
payable, it denominates the capital of sudi 
debts, in which sense it is generally iisod. 
Variations in tbe saleable value of the puboQ 
funds at fiist were caused chiefiy ^ polfricSl 
events, which were supposed to amt eithor 
the authority of those by whom tiie debts were 
contracted or the means of paying them; but 
since their great increase has inouced tna^ 
pecaoni to make buying and sdUag fhares 
therein a regular trade, ute fittctuptioos of the 
price in genend depends principally on dm 
proporuoo of buyers to sdlesni wd on th# 
schemes and commaations i • • 
gMein support of their nspoctive I 
Tim cider part of the pttMieftindi „ 

’ poipetual Qif debts on whidm 

fa te irf fs ** 'Ni * ***h^ * *r ^"lff 

bo psid unleii the pjwdpil ^^ 1 4 ha M* 
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tiei. Tbfl iwmeliial Aiuniiticf an 
bf diiinreiixtidei^BOCordsiv (ite of in- 
teiMt ^hMf pay, or the time and porpote of 
Mr oreatiiw : and when Government, by a 
new loan, oontxactt an additional debt beanng 
a ocrttaia fixed interest, it is usual to add the 
caidtal thus created to the amount of that part 
of the publu: debt which bears Um same in- 
terest and denomination, and to add the pro- 
duce of thO taxes imposed for payment of such 
new debt to the fund provided for paying the 
interest of the former capital, thus consolidating 
the old and new debts, and making the interest 
payaUe out of the general produce of the same 
fund ; hence we have 3 Mr Cent. Cohsclidamd 
Annuities, which uke their dtle from having 
originally consisted of sums which had been 
borrowed at higher rates of interest, and re- 
duced at different periods to 3 per cent. 
The chief causes which naturally contribute to 
Unrer the price of the funds may be divided 
into tsro Classes, vis., those which happen in 
lino of war, and those which occur in times of 
peace. Wuh respect to the first, it has always 
oeen nottoed that in proportion as the drnnands 
of Government increase, the interest of money 
will rise; and individuals, from a prospect of 
employing their money more advantageously 
in new loans, will sell out of the old funds, 
emscudly Uiose which bear the lowest interest. 
This will happen as early as povuble, because 
the advantage will be toe greater ; therefore 
imeculators will crowd to market as soon as 
they have heard intelligence of a rupture with 
any considerable Power, that thc^ may sell 
before tbp foil increases. The difficulty will 
be to dUtinguish between rumours of war and 
the actual approach of this national calamity. 
There casi be no surer guide than aflT impartial 
amuttny into the political situatbn of our 
country, the state of its commerce and revenues, 
the character of the ministers at the head or 
afiiurs, compared with the same circumstances 
in the nation with which a war is expected, 
whidh will in some degree determine what 
kind of credit we ouj^t to give to reports of an 
mttvoidable rupture. Slmuld the events of 
war {wove unfitvourable, and we lose valuable 
•ekdements abroad, the funds will fall from a 
coaeufienoe of Mtlera, many of them merchants, 
who depend on temitlattces from the con- 
niiMed places, and for want of them are 
owlgn^ to part with their funded property. 
The A those mtsfbrltines will 

HkOiriie place others in a siniilar situation, 
PPuwfttlalliaiiomlbnDedagai interest 
of the IciMom* hairing tendency to affect its 
-^-'^iaSfesAMmeo as tS indei^ent stete, will 
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case mi|0it sink in a few days, owing to the 
vast concourse of sellers assmiled in the dty 
and elsewhere ; and probably nothing would 
prevent a cessation of business fbr the want of 
purchasers but the patienod, fbrtitude, and 
discernment of a few opulent individuals, who 
would Uke this opportunity to buy. actuated 
chiefly by the hopes of great gam, and, in 
some measure, by refiections on the uncertain 
t&sues of war. The storm may aubride, and 
public tranquillity being restored, die funds 
may recover their former value. The principal 
circumsunces which ought to have any con- 
siderable influence on the funds in time of 
peace :—Ordeis from foreigners to vest con- 
siderable sums in the funds at any stated times. 
A steady, judicious administration of the 
revenues of the kingdom ; a genera] good 
imdersunding between ev^ branch otGo* 
vemment and: the people, with the prospect of 
the duration of peace and of such a ministry, 
so that the value of money may fall ddily, 
The^ie are the chief events that may make we 
funds rise considerably from tbe concourse of 
purchasers, who will find no other diannels 
open for employing their money to equal ad- 
vanUge. l^e funds are equally liable to sink 
considerably beneath the market price should 
diere be mutual distrust between the adminis- 
tration and the public at large, causing 
mutual complaints and reproaches, and 
engendering j^rties and divisions which tend 
to tumults, insurrections, and civil war. A 
stamation and considerable failure of private 
credit ; earthquakes, inundations, or fins de* 
stroying any part of our commercial settle- 
ments, by which our merchants are obliged to 
part with their property in the funds to enable 
them to dtschaige their engagements. To 
those who wish to invest, the publishers of this 
work also publish Mr. Beetonx *' Guide to the 
Investment Market,**price one shilHag. Powers 
of attorney are to be had at the offices where 
the stocks lie. These are for receiving divi- 
dends, some for buying, and others for selling 
and general ones are for buying and sdliog 
and receiving dividends. Persons having 
occasion to invest money in the public 
funds geuerally employ a broker, whose 
business is to buy and sell on commisstan fibese 
funds. Many people, however, like to know 
what part of ahuiidr^ thirty or forty pounds 
will buy before they go to a br^er, and who qre 
unable to reckon the amount up themselves. 
If, for instance, you wish to know the value«f 
any quantity of stock that is greater than the 
current pnee of one hundred, multiply that 
Quantity by the price of fine hundred, cut off 
the last figures to the right, and the other 
figures ^1 be pounds; molnp^ the two last 
figures by so, cut off the two last figures of 
that product and the remaining figures^ Sf 
more than one, will be sluUings; multiply hv 
xs and by 4, mid proceed in the same manner 

BuitoiriMn th* onnht 
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iko sjuBO sMiniifir* but if it eomifti of 4me 
figure only, then the ifikoneet imy is to iikal* 
ti|4y the price per ceiit4 end tthe in the fifoc- 
tion. Supposing I had to buy gt yy'fgtht 
per cent, 1 find that 7-8ths me 17#. fi(t 1 pn* 
eeed thus>* 

M »7| 
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SO 
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tf yon went to know the value of any quantity 
of Stock which is less than the price per cent , 
you most multiply the greater snm by the 
and procera as before. What, for tn> 
stance, must 1 receive for £4$ stock Three 
per Cmit. Annuities when the market price is 
Z73t 

73 

4S 


;f3v[85 Ans. ^33 17 


It frequently happens that there is a fraction 
addeoto the price, as i>8th, i>4th, 3<8ths x- 
half, 5-8ehs, 3-4ths, y-Sths. In this case, when 
the quantity IS greater than the price percent , 
Cake the fractional part of the large wim and 
add it to the product of your muttiplication. 
Sopposiag the stock be AX48, and the price 
73l you^ multiply xafi by 73, to the, po- 
duct of that you add 3"8tBs of ^48, which is 
found by multiplying <48 by 3 and dividing it 
8 to produce £ss lof* Example 
S48 *48 „ . 

3 73’3-Stk»* 
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•fOawlMndMiiim^lcM ^ Ao piletper 
oMt.lf kdOMMPtoof two fiffurea, piocNwd in 


Fi;r [Ger./V/sw^ JSSMff- 

’ boimetkt Da. Foerkwerk. Fr. Abnmvfr, It 
* Feliicett Sp Pelettriet\ the skins of quadrti* 
peds. which are dressed with alum without 
depriving them of their hair. The skins ehiefiy 
used are tho'>e of the sable, ermine, hear, 
beaver, hare. Ac. Furs artf imported jprtnct* 
pally from North America and from UuMiia, 
and are of great value, particularly the skins 
of ermine, black fops, and sablea The com* 
merce which is carried on between Europe aul 
North America, in the article of fur alone, is 
very great 'fhe fur trade, from the earliest 
settlement of Canada, was considered of first 
I importance to that colony. The country wa v 
- then so populous th.it in the vicinity of the 
I estabUshments the animals whose skins were 
, precious soon became scarce. The Indians, 
i therefore, to procure the necessary supply, 
. were encouraged to penetrate into the oeonlry, 
\ and were generally accompanied by some of 
> the Canadians who found means to induce the 
1 remotest tribes of ^natives to bring the skins 
\ which were most in demand to their settle- 
ments in the way of trade. Gradually this 
trade was advances, and spread as far west as 
the banks of the Ssakatchewan river in 53* N. 
lat., and loa* W. Ion. This was brought about 
by the Canadians who travelled with tSie In- 
dians, Who became a kind of pedlars, who were 
found extremely useful ^ the merchants en- 
I gaged in the fur trade. Three or four of these 
people would join their stock, put their pro- 
perty into a btreh-hark canoe, which they 
worked by themselves, and went direct to the 
country where they knew they were to bunt 
At length these voyages metouded for twdive or 
fifteen months, whsn they retunied wiA fteb 
cargoes of fiir, and fottowed J)y great imittea 
of die natives. Tlw FienA bid at Ais lima 
the trade to thcmaidvea, as An Hudmof a Biy 
Company made no aaettioM to obtotoaviii a 
share of k la Aaioiator^cf i7«w^MtoA- 
West Cowpaay waa amabHijmfl , TMaemaao 
tnoft Aws aa aaaoelaiida ei ttQtMaaNaiA 
r agro^aaBoactiMnMtvtoto taftoftm 
1 trade anoonntetod eruh any eAat baAMaa, 
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tlioujg:h many of the partiec engaged had ex> Portage, in canoes, part of whom proceeded 
tensive concerns altogether foreign to it. It from thence to Rainy Lake, and were called 
maybe said to have oeen supported entirely pork-eaters, or goers and comers. These were 
upon credit: for, whether the capital belonged hired in Canada or Montreal, and were absent 
to the proprietor, or was borrowed, it equally from the zst of May till the latter'end of Sep- 
bore interq(it, for which the association was tember. For this trip the guides had from 
annually accountable. It consisted of twenty 800 to z,ooo livres, and a suitable equipment : 
shares, equally divided among the persons the foreman and steersman from 400 to 60a 
concerned. Of these, a certain proportion livres ; the middlemen from 250 to 350 livres, 
was held by the people who managed the with an equipment of one blanket, one shirt 
business in Canada, and were styled agegnts for and one pair of trowsers ; and were maintained 
the Company. Their duty was to import the during that period at the expense of their em- 
neceasary goods from England, store them at ployers. Independent of Uieir wages, the) 
their own expense at Montreal, get them made were allowed to traffic, and many of them 
up into the articles suited to the trade, pack earned a sum equal to the amount of their 
and forward them, and supply the cash tha^ wages. About one-third of these went to 
might be wanting for the outfits : for which winter, and had more than double the above 
they received, independent of the profit on wages and equipment All ^e others were 
their shares, a commission on the amount of hired by the year, and sometimes for three 
the accounts, which they were obliged to make years; and of the clerks many were impren- 
out annually, and keep the adventure of each ticcs, who were generally engaged for five mr 
year distinct Two of them went annually to seven years, for which they had only jCxoo^ 
the Grmde Portage, to manage and transact provision, and clothing. Such of them who 
the business there^ and on the communication could not be provided for as partners, at the 
at Detroit, Michilimakinac, St. Mary's, and expiration of this time, were allowed firom 100 
Montreal, where they received stores, packed to £^00 per annum, with all necessarie^ till 
up, and shipped the Company's furs for Eng- provision was made for them. Those who 
land, on which they had also a small commis- acted in the two-fold capacity of clerk and tn- 
sion. The remaining shares were held by the terpreter, or were sc denominated, had no 
proprietors, who were obliged to winter and other expectation than the payment of wages 
manage the business of the concern with the to the amount of from x,ooo to 4,000 livres jmr 
Indiana, and their respective clerks, &c. The annum, with clothing and provmons. The 
articles necessary for this trade were coarse guides, who were a very useful set of men, 
woollen cloths of different kinds ; milled blan- acted mso in the additional capacity of inter- 
kets of different sizes ; arms and ammunition ; preters, and had a stated quantity of goods, 
twist and carrot tobacco ; Manchester goods ; considered as sufficient for their wants, their 
linens and coarse sheetings ; thread, lines, and wages being from z,ooo to 3,000 livres. The 
twine; common hardware; cutlery and iron- canoe-men were of three descriptions: foremen, 
mongery of several descriptions; kettles of steersmen, and middlemen. When on a tradii^ 
bras.s and copper, .ind sheet-iron ; silk and expedition, one of the points that is made for u 
cotton handkerchiefs ; hats, shoes, and hose ; the island of Michilimakinac, at the confluence 
c.'iltcoes and printed cottons, &c., &c., &c. of the Lakes Huron and Michigan, in lat. 
These, and the expense of transport to and 45* 54' N, To keep the direct course to Lake 
from the Indian countiy, including wages to Superior, the north shore from the River Tes- 
clerks, interpreters, guides, and canoe-men, salon should be followed, crossing to the north, 
with the expense of making up the goods to end of St Jaseph, and passing between it 
for the market, formed about half the annual and the adjacent islands, which makes a dfe- 
amount against the adventure. The produce tance of 50 miles to the fall of St. Mary, at 
of the year 179$ consisted of the following furs the foot of which, on the south shore, there is 
and peltries:— xo6,ooo beaver skins, a, 100 bear a village, formerly a place of great resort finr 
dtins, 1,500 fox bkins, 4,000 kitt fox skins, the inhabitants of Lake Superior, and coose- 
4,600 otter skins, 27,000 musquash skins, quently of considerable trade. It has, how-' 
33,000 marten skins, 500 buffalo robes, and a ever, dwindled to nothing, and is reduced to 
quantity of castorum, x.800 mink skins, 6,000 about thirty families of the Algonquin narion, 
lynx ucins, 600 wolverine skins, x,6m fisher and ten or twelve Canadians, who hayqbeen 
skins, zoo rackoon skins, 3,800 wolf skins, 700 in the Indian country from an early pmriod of 
dk mnii, 750 deer dcins, x,aoo deer skins, life, and intermarried with the nativ^ who 
dressed. Of these were diverted from the have brought them families. Their induce- 
British market, being sent through the United ment to settle there was the great quantity ot 
States to China, 13,364 skins, fine beaver, white fish that are to be tucen in and about 
weighing to, 363 pounds, 1,330 fine otters, and the falls with very little trouble, particulartyhi 
x,7iu kitt foxes. The total number of men the autumn, when the fish leave the lakes, and 
employed in the concern was 50 clerics, 71 come to the ninning and shallow waters to 
intmpreters and clerks, s,iso canoe men, and spawn. These, when salt could be procursdi 
3S guides. Of these, 5 derks, x8 guides, and were pickled Just as the frost set in, and 
350 canoe-XDdt were employed for the summer proved very good food with potatoes, whidi 
season w going from Montreal to the Grande have of late been cultivated with succeok The 
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natives live diiefiy on this fish, which they 
hang up by the tails, and preserve throughout 
the u'inter, or at least as long as they last ; f<w 
whatever quantity they may have taken, it is 
never known that their economy is such as to 
make them last through the winter, which 
readers their situation very distressing ; f<ir if 
they had activity sufficient to piu-sue the la- 
bours of the chase, the woods have become so 
barren of game as to aflford them no great 
prospect of relief. In tite spring of the year 
they and the other inhabitants make a quantity 
of sugar from the maple-tree, which they ex- 
dtaoge with the uaders for necessary articles, 
or carry it to Michiltmakinac, where they ex- 
pect a better price. One of these traders was 
agent for the North-West Company, receiving, 
Storiaib and forwarding such articles as come 
^ the way of the lakes upon their vessels ; for 
it is to be observed that a quantity of their 
goods are sent by that route from Montreal in 
, boats to Kingston, at the entrance of Lake 
Ontario, and from thence in vessels to Niagara, 
^en oveiland ten miles to a water communi- 
cation by boats to Lake Erie, where they are 

E * i received into vessels, mid carried over 
lake 1AP the River Detroit, through the 
and River Sinclair to Lake Huron, and 


Far 


whatever, while its sootheni extremity, at tSie 
River St. Louis, is in lat 4^ Af N. aitd Ion. 
9a* lof W. : its greatest breadth is sao nules, 
and its circumference, including its various 
bays, is not less than t,8oo miles. Along its 
north shore is the safest navigaditi, as it ts a 
coniuiued mountainous embankment of rock, 
from 309 to r,soo feet in Height. There are 
uumcrous coves and sandy bays to land, which 
are frequently sheltered by islands from the 
swell of the lake. This is particularly the case 
at the distance of soo miles to the eastward of 
the Grande Portage, and L called tlie‘*Pays 
Plat. This seems to have been caused by 
some convulsion of nature, for many of the 
islands display a composition of lava, inter- 
mixed with round stones of the sise of a pigeon's 
egg. The surrounding rock is generally hard, 
and ofa dark blue grey, though it frequently has 
the appearance of iron and cupper. The south 
side of the lake, from Point linagoimigo east, 
is almost a continuous straight line of sandy 
beach, interspersed with rocky precipices of 
lime-stones, sometimes rising to 100 feet in 
height, withemt a bay. The emliankments 
from that point westward are, in general, of 
strong c^'oy, mixed with stones, which renders 
the narigation irksome and dangerous. On 


thence to the Falls of St. Mary's, when they i the same side, at the River Tonnagan, is found 


are sq^ain landed and carried for a mile above 
the falls, and shipped over I^ke Supenor to 
the Grande Portage. This is found to be a less 
ei^naive method than by canoes, but attended 
with more risk, and requiring more time than 
one short season of this country will admit ; for 
the goods are always sent from Montreal the 
preceding iall ; and besides, the Company get 
the whole of their proviuoiu from Detroit, at 
fiour and Indian corn; as also considerable 
supplies fitmi MtchilimJikinac, of maple sugar, 
taS^, gum, &c., &C. For the purpose of 
coaveyiitg all these tlungs, there are vessels 
upon the Lakes Erie and Huron, and one on 
l^ke Superior, of from 50 to 70 tons burthen. 
This being, therefore, the depot for transports, 
the Moatml canoes, on their arrival, were 
finrararded over Lake Superior, with only five 
moi in each ; the others were sent to Michih- 
makinac for additional canoes, which were re- 
quired to prosecute the trade, and then take a 
ladiffg there, or at St. Maiys, and follow the 
othnoL At length they all arrive at the Grande 
Pbitage, which » tdo leagues from St Maky's, 
and situated on a pleasant bay, on the north 
si^ of the lake, in fat, 48* N. and Ion. 90* W. 
from Oreenvrich, where the compass has not 
above five degrees east variation. At the ea- 
trance of the My is an island which screens the 
harbour fpom every wind except the south. 
Tlw idtsOotniess of the water, however, renders 
it necessaiylbr dm vessel to anchor nearly a mile 
from the abops, where there is not more thmi 
fourteea fiwt vnUer, This lake Justifies the 
name that hM.oomi irivea to it; the Falla of 
8 t ICam vrittch is ill northern extremity, 
ia L St' H. aad ia loo. -w’ 
‘rtm <twai i, w «MWaa «f te cwmiaw 


a quantity of virgin copper. The Americans 
soon after they got poNse.ssion of thot cjtmtry, 
sent an engineer thither. Lake Superior is the 
largest and mo«>t maguificent Ijody of fresh 
water in the world It is clear and pellutiil, of 
great depth, and abounding lit a great variety 
of fish, which are the most exccllciu of their 
kind. There arc trouts of three kinds, weighing 
from five to fifty pounds, sturgeon, pickerel, 
pike, red aud white carp, black bass, herrings, 
&c., &c., and the last and best of all, the tica- 
maog, or white fi&h, which weighs from four to 
sixteen pounds, and is of a superior quality in 
these waters. This lake may be denominated 
the grand reservoir of the River St. Lawrence, 
as no considerable riven discharge themselves 
into it. The prtneip^ ones are the St. Louis, 
the Nipigon, the nc, and the Mschipicotcu. 
Indeed, the extent of country fi'om which any 
of them take their course, m any direction, 
cannot admit of it, in consequence of the ridge 
of land that separates them from the rivers that 
empty themselves into Hudson's Bay, the Gutf 
of Mexico, and the waten that fall into Lake 
Michigan, which afterwards become a paA of 
the River St. Lawrence. This vast coliectloii 
of water is Pften covered with fog, particularly 
when the wind is from the east, which, driving 
against the high barren rocks on the nortn and 
west shoTOf dissolves in torrents of rain. It it 
very generally said that the storav on tltis lake 
are denoted by a swell on the preceding day s 
but this circumstance does not appeal? from 
bbtervatieii to be a regular pfaeaomenM, aa 
the awellt aioie freqaeuriy tubride tnthout 
any iubtoguent wind. Along rite sumamdiuf 
foeks of this »«**« «*»•*! evident nutfikt an* 

peaarorriHidecfeatoririto eratorhy^SM 
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ob«ervable alans them. The tpace* however, tance of- x8 miles over hille and mountainsp 
between the highest and the lowest is not so This necessary part of the business being over, 
great as in the smaller lakes, as it does not if the season be early they have some respite, 
amount to more than six feet, the former being but thiadepeed^ upon the time dm north men 
vety fiunt. The inhabitants that are found begm to arrive from their winter <{uacters, 
alopg the coast of this water are all of the which Ahey commonly do early in July. At 
^Iffonquin nation, the whole of which do not this period, U is necessary to select firm the 
e;|cceed 150 fiimilies. Tlieso people live chiefly pork-eaters a number of men, among whosn 
on fish ; indeed, from what has been said of the are the recruits, 01 winterers, sufficient to man 
country, it cannot be expected to abound in the north canoes necessary to carry to the 
brntsts, as it is totally destitute of that shelter river of the rainy lake the goods and provision 
which is so necessary to them. The rocks requisite for the Arthabasca country ; as the 
appear to have been overrun by fire, and the people of that country (owing to the shortness 
stinted timber, which once grew there, ts fre> of the season and length of rMid they can come 
<)[Uttntly seen lying along the suriace ot them ; no further} are equipped there, and exchange 
but it IS not easy to be reconciled that any- ladings with the people of whom wc are 
thing should grow where there is so little ap- speaking, and both return whence they came, 
pearance of soil. Between the fallen trees This voyase is performed in the course of a 
there are briars, with hurtlcberry and goose- manth, and they are allowed proportionable 
berry bushes, laspberries. &c., which invite the wages fur their services. The north men, 
bears, in greater or lesser numbers, as they are having arrived at the Grande Pottage, are 
a favounte food of that animal: beyond these regaled with bread, poik, butter, liquor, and 
rocky banks are found a few moose and fallow tobacco ; and suejt as have not entered into 
deer. The waters alone are abundantly in- agreements during the winter, which is eus- 
habited. The bottom of the bay, which forms tomary, are contracted with to return and per- 
an amphitheatre, is clear and incised ; and on form the voyage for one, two, or tlirUe years : 
the left corner of it, beneath a hill, 300 or 400 their accounts are also settled, and such as 
feet in height, and crowned by others of a still choose to send any of their earnings toCanada, 
greater altitude, is the fort, picketed in with receive drafts to transmit to their relations ar 
cedar palisadoes, and inclosing houses built friends ; and as soon as they can be got ready, 
with wood and covered with shingles. They are which requires no more than a fortmglit;, they 
calculated for evcr> convenience of trade, as are again despatched to their respective de- 
well as to accommodate the proprietors and partments.Thc people being despatched to theit 
clerks during their short resident e there. The respective winter Quarters, the agepts fiom 
north men live under tents, but the more frugal Montreal, assisted by their cleihs, prepare to 
pork-eater lodges beneath his canoe. I'hc soil return thither, by getting the furs across fhe 
immediately bordering on the lake has not Portage, and ve-making them jnto packages 

R roved very propitious, as nothing but potatoes of xoo lb, weight each, to send them to Moa- 
avc been found to answer the trouble of cul- treat ; where they commonly arrive about 'Ae 
Uvatioji. This circumstance is probably owing month of September. The mode of iiving at 
to the cold damp '' of the lake, and the the Grande Portage is as follows:— The pro- 
moisture of the A .d from the springs that prietors, clerks, guides, and inierpretem mess 
issue from beneath the hills. There are meadows together, to the number sonletunes of xoo, at 
in the vicinity that yield abundance of hay for several tables, in one large hall, the provision 
the cattle; but as to agriculture, it has not consisting of bread, salt-pork, beef, bsnui^inhi 
hitherto been an object of serious coasidera- and venison, butter, peas, Indian com, yrntte* 
tion. When the Mople from Montreal have toes, tea, spirits, wine, &c., and plenty of 
arrived at the Grande Portage, which is miU^ for which putpose several mtldi cows are 
nearly nine miles over, each of them has to constantly kept. The mechanics have sations 
carry eight packages of such goods and of such provistons, hut the canoe-men, honk 
provisioiis as are necessary for the interior from the north and Montreal, have no otl^ 
country. This it a labour which cattle cannot allowance here, or in the voyage, than jlndian 
conveniently perform in summer, as both com and melted fat The com for this pusv 
horses and oxen were tried by the company pose is prepared before it leaves Detreil^ by 
without success. They are only useful for boiling it in a strong alkali^ Which takes oif 
light, bulky articles; or for transporting upon the outer husk; it u then well wa^ed, and 
sledges, during the winteri whatever g^s carefully dried upon stagm^ when it is fit for 
may remain there, espectally provisions, of use. One quart of this is boiled for two hounh 
which it is usual to have a year's stock on over a moderate fire, in a gallon of water ; to 
hand. Having fiaished this toilsome part of which, when it has boiled a short time^ are 
their duty, if more goods are necessary to be added two ounces of melted suet ; this causes 
transported, they are allowed a Spanish dollar the oore to split, and in the time mentionf^ 
for package ; and so inured are they to makes a pretty thick pudding. If to this ts , 
this Kind oflabour, that someofthem have been added a little salt (hbue not before it in bmled» 
known to set off with two packages of 90 lb. as it would interrupt the operation), it areitai 
each* and return with two others of tha same a wholesqsre. palatable food, and m di* 
we4lh», hithacCsimMsighottnb being^adis^ gestlon, quantity is fuUysoffiom 
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uutn's subsistence during 34 hours ; though it They then land at the Portage de Cerise> over 
is not suffic&endy heartenuig to sustain the which» and in the face of a considerable hill, 
strength necessary for a state of aetive labour, the canoe and cargo are again transported for 
The Americans call this dish bOminee. The itoso paces. This is only separated from the 
trade from the Grande Portage is, in some second Portage de Cense by a mud-pond 
particularB, carried on in a different manner (where there is plenty of water lilies), of a 
&om that of. Montreal* The canoes used in quarter of a mile in length ; and this is again 
the latter transport are now too laige for the separated by a simitar pond, from the last 
former, stnd some of about half the sire are Portage de Cerise, which is 410 paces. Here 
procured from the natives, and are navigated the same operation is to be performed for 380 
by four, five, or six men, according to the dis- paces. They next enter on the Mountain 
tance which they have to go. They carry a Lake, running north-west by west six miles 
la^ng of about 35 packages on an average ; long, and about two miles in its greatest 
of these 33 are for the purpose of trade, and breadth. In the centre of this lake, and to 
the rest are employed for provision.*;, stores, the right, is the Old Road, now little known ; 
and baggage. In each of these canoes are a but an ^equate notion may be formed of 
feieman and steersman : the one to be always it from the road about to be described, 
on the look-out, and direct the passage of the which is universally preferred. ^ This is first, 
vessel, and the other to attend the helm, the small new Portage over which everything 
They also carry it, whenever that office is is carried for 636 paces, over hill and gullies ; 
necessary. The foreman has the command, the whole is then embarked on a narrow line 
and the middle-men obey both : the latter of water, that meamlers south-west about two 
earn only two-thirds of the wages which are miles and a half. It is necessary to unload 
paid the two former* Independent of these a here and cany canoe and cargo, and then 
conductor er pilot is appointed to every four proceed west half a mtle, to the new Grande 
or six of these canoes, whom they are all Portage, which is 3,tr»o paces in length, and 
obliged to obey ; he is, or at least is intended over very rough ground, which requires the 
to DC, a person of superior eaqierience, for utmost exertions of the men, and frequently 
wluch he is proportionably paid. In these lames them : hence they approach the Rose 
canoes, thus loaded, they embark at the north l^ke, the Portage of that name being oppo- 
side of the Portagej on the river Au Tourt, site to the junction of the road from the 
which is very inconsiderable ; and after about Mountain Lake. Then they embark 00 the 
two miles of a westerly course, are obstructed Rom Lake, about one mile from the cast end 
W the Partridge Portage, 600 paces long. In of it, and steer wei.t south, in an oblique 
the spring this makes a considerable fall, course, across it two miles ; then west-north- 
when the water is high, over a perpendicular west, passing the l*ctite Perche to the Marten 
rode of 130 feet. Thence the river continues PorUqge three miles. In this ytan of the lake 
to be shallow, and requires great care to pre- the bottom is mud and slime, with about three 
vent the bottom of the canoe from being in- or four feet of water over it ; and here is fre- 
jured by sharp rocks, for a distance of three quently struck a canoe-pole of 13 feet long, 
miles and a half to the Prairie, or Meadow, without meeting any other obstruction than if 
when half the lading is taken out, and carried the whole were water: it has, however, a pe- 
hy part of the crew, while two of them arc culiar suction or attractive power, so that it is 
conducting the canoe among the rocks, with difficult to paddle a canoe over it. There is a 
the reinauider, to the Carreboeuf Portage, small space along the south shore, where the 
three miles and a half more, when they un- w.'iter is deep, and this effect is not felt. In 
load and come back two miles, and embark proportion to the distance from this part, the 
what was left for the other hands to carry, suction becomes more powerful ; I have indeed 
which they also land with the former ; all of been told Umt loaded canoes have been in 
which is carried 680 paces, and the canoe led danger of being swallowed up, and have only 
up against the rapid. Hence the water is owed their preservation to other canoes which 
better calculated to carry canoes, and leads by were lighter. A traveller has found it very 
a winding coune to the north-west three difficult to get away from this attractive power, 
sules to the Outosrd Portage, over which the with six men, and great exertion, though they 
canoe, and everything in tier, is carried for did not appear to M in any danger of sinking. 
a,4oo paces. At the further end is a very high Over against this is a very high, rocky ridge 
luU to descend, over which hangs a rock up- on the south side, called Marten Portage, 
wards of 700 feet high. Then succeeds the which is but 30 paces long^ and separatod 
Otttaxd Lake, about six miles tong, lying in a from the Perche Portage, which is 480 paces, 
aortih-west course, and about two miles wide by a mud-pond, covers vmh white lilies, 
in the broadest part. After passing a very Hence the course is on the lake of the same 
imsll rivulet they come to the Elkl\>rtage, name, west-south-west three miles to the height 
over which the canoe and lading are again of land* where the waters of the Dove or 
carried x,«eo paces; when they enter rite Jake Pigeon River terminate'; and which is one of 
of the same name, which is a handsome piece the sources of the great St. Lawrence in this 
of water, nmaiimiiotth-west about four miles, direction* Having carried the canoe and 
and aot man tnaa one mile and a half wide* lading ever it dyg pates, they embark on Ihe 
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lake of Hatiteur dc Terre, which is in the 
shape of a hone>shoe. It is entered near the 
curve, and left at the extremity of the western 
limb, through a very shallow channel, where 
the canoe passes halt loaded for 30 paces with 
the current, which leads through the succeed- 
ing lakes and rivers, and disembogues itself^ 
Ity the River Nelson, into Hudson’s Bay. The 
first of these is Lac de Pierres k Fusil, run- 
ning west-north-west seven miles long, and 
two wide, and, making an angle at north-west 
one mile more, becomes a river for half a mile, 
tumbling over a rock, and forming a fall and 
Portage called the Escalier, of 55 paces: 
but hence it is neither lake nor river, but 
possesses the character of both, and ends 
between large rucks, which cause a current 
or rapid, falling into a lake-pond for about two 
miles and a half, west-north-west, to the Port- 
age of the Cheval du Buis. Here the canoe 
and contents are carried three hundred and 
eighty paces, between rocks ; and within a 
quarter of a mile is the Portage des Gros Pins, 
which^ is six hundred and forty paces over a 
high ridge, 'i'he op|)0.sitc side of it is washed 
by a small lake, three miles round; and the 
course is through the east end or si<le of it, 
three quarters of a mile north-cast, W’herc 
there is a rapid. An irregular, meandering 
channel, between rocky banks, then succeeds 
for seven miles and a half, to the hfarabccuf 
Lake, which extends north^ four miles, and is 
three quarters of a mile wide, tenniiiating by 
a rapid and dhharg^e of one hundred and eighty 
paces, the rock of Saginaga being in sight, 
which causes a fall of about seven feet, and a 
portage of fifty-five paces. l<ake Saginaga 
Cakes its name from its numerous islands. Its 
greatest length from east to west is about four- 
teen miles, with irregular inlets ; it is nowhere 
more than three miles wide, and terminates at 
the small portage of I^a Roche, of forty-three 
paces. Thence is a rocky stony passage of one 
mile to Prairie Portage, which i.s very im- 
properly named, as there is no ground about 
It that answers to that description, except a 
small at the cmbarklng-place at the west 
end. To the^ east is an entire boc ; and it is 
with great difficulty that the lading can be 
landed upon stages, formed by driving piles 
into the mud, and spreading branches of trees 
over them. The portage rises on a stony 
ridge, over which the canoe and cargo must be 
carried for six hundred and eleven paces, 
'’i'his is succeeded by an embarkation on a 
small bay, where the bottom is the same as has 
been described in the west end of Rose Lake, 
and it is with great difficulty that a laden canoe 
is worked ovy it, but it does not comprehend 
more than a distance of two hundred yards. 
Hence the progress continues through irregular 
channels, bounded by rocks, in a westerly 
course for about five miles, to the Portage 
des Couteaux, of one hundred and sixty-five 
paces, and the Lac des Couteaux, running 
about •outIl-w«s^by-weat twelve miles, and 
fiom a quarter to two miles wide. A deep 
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bay runs east three milds from the west 
end, where it is discharged by a fapid 
river ; and after running two miles west, it 
again becomes still water. In this river arc 
two canying-places— the one fifteen* and the 
other one hundred and ninety paces. From 
this to the Portage des Carpes is one mile north- 
west, leaving a narrow lake on the east that 
runs parallel yrith the Lac des Couteaux half 
its length, where there is a carryhig-place, 
which is used when the water in the nver last 
mentioned is too low. The Poruge des Carpes 
is three hundred and ninety paces, whence the 
water spreads irregulaily between rocks, five 
miles north-west and south-east, to the portage 
of Lac Bois Blanc, which is one htmdred and 
eighty paces. 'I'hen follows the lake of that 
name, but, we think, improperly so called, as 
the natives name it the Lake Pascau Minac 
Sagaigan, or Dry Berries. When the French 
were in possession of this country, they had 
several trading establishments on the^ islands 
and banks of this lake. Since that period, the 
few people remaining, who were of the Aigon- 
qum nation, could hardly find subsistence, 
game having become so scarce that they de- 
pended principally upon fish and wild rice, 
which grows plentifully in these parts. Within 
( three niilc.s of the last portage is a remarkable 
I rock, with a smooth face, but split and cracked 
' in dificrent parts, which hangs over the water. 
Into one of its horizontal chasms, a great num- 
ber of arrows have been shot, w'hich is said to 
have been done by a war party of the Nadow- 
asis, or Sioux, who had done much mischief in 
this country, and left these weapons as a warn- 
ing to the Chebois, or natives, that, notwith- 
standing its lakes, rivers, and rocks, it w'as not 
inacccs:»iblc to their enemies. Lake Croche is 
terminated by the Portage de Kidcau, four 
hundred paces long, and derives its name from 
the appearance of the water falling over a rock 
of upwards of thirty feet. Several rimids suc- 
ceed, with intervals of still water, for about 
three miles, to the Flacon Portage, which is 
very difficult, is four hundred paces long, and 
loads to the lake of La Cruix, so named from 
its shape. It runs about north-west eighteen 
miles to the Beaver Dam, and then sinks into 
a deep bay nearly east. 'I'hc course to the 
portage is wc:»t by north for sixteen miles more 
from the Beaver Dam, and into the east bay is 
a road w hich was frequented by the French, 
and followed through lakes and rivers until 
they^ came ^ to Lake Superior by the river 
Caministiquia, thirty miles cast of the Grande 
Portage. Portage la Croix is six hundred 
paces long ; to the next portage is a quarter of 
a mile, and its length is forty paces ; the river 
winding four miles to Vermilion Lak^, which 
runs six or seven miles to the N.N.W., and by 
a narrow strait communicates with Lake Na- 
maycan, which takes its name from a particular 
place at the foot of a fall, where the natives 
spear sturgeon. Its course is about N.N.W. 
and S.S.E., with a bay running east, that 
gives it the form of a triangle. Its length is 
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«|>ottt sixteen miles to the Nonvelle Portage, 
ilte discharge of the lake is from a bay on me 
lefk, and the i^ortage one hundred and eighty 
paces, to which sacoeeds a vei^ small nver, 
whence there is but a short duunce to the 
next Nottvelle Portsme, three hundred and 
twenty paces long. It is then necessary to 
embark on a swamp, or overflowed country, 
where wild rice grows in great abundance. 
There is a channel or small nver in the centre 
of this swamp, whidt is kept with great difli> 
cuUy, and runs S. and N. one mile and a half, 
with deepening water. The course continues 
N.N.W. one mile, and to the Chaudiere Port- 
agt, which is caused by the discharge of the 
waters running on the left of the road from 
Lake Nanuycan, which used to be the common 
route; but that which we have described Ls 
the safest as well as shortest. Hence there is 
some current, though the water is wide-spread, 
and its course about N. by W. three miles and 
a half to the Lac de la Piute, which lies nearly 
£. and W. ; thence, about fifteen miles, is a 
narrow strait that divides the land into two 
unequal parts, whence to its dschargc is a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles. l*here is a deep 
bay running M.W. on the right that is not in- 
cluded, and is remarkable for furnishing the 
natives with a kind of soft red stone, of which 
they make their pipes ; it also aflbrdh an excel- 
lent fishery^ both in the summer and winter ; 
and from it is an easy, safe, and short road to 
the Lake du Bots (which we shall mention pre- 
sently), for the Indians to pass in their small 
canoes, through a small lake and on a small 
river, whose banks furnish abundance of wild 
rice. The discharge of this lake is called T..ake 
de la Pluie River, at whose entrance there is a 
rapid, belw which there Is a flne bay, where 
there had been an extensive picketed fort and 
building when possesi-ed by the French: the 
site of It is at present a beautifril meadow, sur- 
rounded with groves of oaks. Hence there is 
a 'trong current for two miles, where the water 
falls over a rodk twenty feet, and, from the con- 
sequent turbulence of the water, the carrying- 
place, which is three hundred and twenty paces 
long, derives the name of Chaudiere. 'i'wo 
niiles tmward is the present trading establish- 
ment, situated on a high bank on the north side 
of the river in 48* 3/ N. lat. Here the people 
from Montreal come to meet those who arrive 
from the Athabasca country, as has been 
already described, and exchange lading with 
them. This is also the residence of the first 
diieL or Sachem, of all the Algonquin tribes 
inhaotting the different parts of thu country. 
He is by distinction called Necum, which im- 
plies personal ^e-eminence. Here also the 
elders meet in council, to treat of peace or war. 
This is one of the finest rivers in the north-west, 
and runs a coarse west and east one hundrea 
and twenty commuted miles; but, m taking 
its course and distance minutely, it is only 
eighty. Its hanks are covered with a rich sou, 
parttCttUuly to thenorth, which, in many part^ 
ore clothed with frne open groves of oak, with 


the maple, the- pine, and the cedar. The 
southern bank is not so elevated, and diqtlays 
the maple, the white birch, and the cedar, 
with the spruce, the alder, and various kinds 
of underwood. Its waters abound in dsh, par- 
ticularly the sturgeon, which the natives both 
spear and take with arag-uets, Bui, notwith- 
standing the promise of this soil, the Indians 
do not attend to its cultivation, though they 
are not ignorant of the common process, and 
are fond of the Indian com, when they can get 
it from us. Though the soil at the fort » a 
stiff clay, there is a garden which, unassisted 
as it is by manure or any particular attention, 
is tolerably productive. We now proceed to 
mention the Lake du Bois, into which this 
river discharges itself in lat. 49* N.. and was 
formerly famous for the richness of its banks 
and waters, which abounded with whatever 
was necessary to a savage life. The Frenrii 
had .several settlements in and about it ; but it 
might be almost concluded that some fatal cir- 
cunistance had destroyed the game, as war and 
the small-pox had dtintnished the inixabiunts, it 
having been very unproductive in animals since 
the British subjects have been engaged in travel- 
ling through it, though it now appears to be rc- ' 
covering its pristine state. Thefew Indians who 
inhabit it might live very comfortably if they 
were not so immoderately fond of spirituous 
liquors, 'iliis lake is also rendered rem.'irk- 
able in consequence of the Americans having 
named it as a spot from which a line of boun- 
dary, between them and British America, was 
to run west, until it stmek the Musissippi; 
which, however, can never happen, as ihe 
north-west part of the Lake du Bois is in lati- 
tude 49'37 north, and longitude 94*31 we.st, and 
the northernmost branch of the source of the 
Mississippi IS in latitude 47*38 notlh, and 
longitude 95*6 west, ascertained by Mr. '^om- 
son, astronomer to the North-West Company, 

I who was sent expressly for that purpose 1^ 
the Government. He, in the .same year, de- 
termined the northern bend of the Missouri 
to be in latitude 47*32 north, and longitude 
xox*25 west ; and, according to the Indian ac- 
counts, it runs to the south of west, .so that if 
the Missouri were even to be considered 
the Mississippi, no western line could strike it. 
It does not appear to us to be clearly de- 
termined what course the line is to take, or 
from what part of Lake Superior it stnkes 
through the country to the Lake du Bois. 
Were it to follow the principal waters to their 
source, it ought to keep through Lake Superior 
to the River St. Louis, and follow that nver 10 
its source, close to which is the source of the 
waters falling info the river o£.Lake de la 
Fluie, which is a common route of the Indians 
to the Lake du Bon. The St. Louts passes 
within a short distance of a branch of the 
Misstssippi, where it hecomea navigable for 
canoes. The Lake du Bois is, as far as we can 
learn, nearly round, and the eanoe-couiee 
thxou^ the centre of it among a cluster of 
islandi^ some of which are to extensive thi^ 
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they may be taken for the mainland. The re* 
duced course would be nearly south and north. 
But following the navigating course, we make 
the distance seventy-five miles, though in a 
direct line it would fall very short of that 
length. At about two-thirds of it there is a 
small canying-place, when. the water is low. 
The carrying-place out of the lake is on an 
bland, and named Portage du Rat, in latitude 
49*37 north, and longitude 94I west : it is about 
fifty paces long. The lake discharges itself at 
botlk ends of this island, and forms the river 
Winipic, which is a large body of water, inter- 
spersed with numerous islands, causing various 
chiuinels and interruptions of portages and 
rapids. In some parts it has the appliance of 
lakes, withatcady currents ; its winding course 
to the Dalles is estimated at eight miles ; to 
the Grand Ddch&tge twentjr-five miles and a 
half, which is a long carrying-place for the 
goods; thence to the little iDdcharge one mile 
and half; to the Terre Jaune Portage two 
miles and a half ; then to its galet seventy 

5 ards; two miles and three-quarters to the 
'erre Blanche, near which is a fall of from 
four to five feet ; three miles and a half to 
Portgge de I'lsle, where there is a trading- 
post, and about eleven miles on the norm 
shore a trading establishment, which is the 
road in boats Co Albany River, and thence to 
Hudson*s Bay. There is also a communica- 
tion with Lake Superior, through what is called 
the Nipigan country, that enters the lake { 
Winipic, about thirty'fivc leagues east of the 
Grande Portage. In shi^rt, the country is so 
broken by lakes and rivers, that people may 
find their way in canoes in any direction they 
please. It is now four miles to Portage de 
I’lsle, which b but ^ short, though several 
boats have been lost in attempting to run the 
rapid. From thence it is twenty-six miles to 
Jacob's Falb, wliicli are about fifteen feet high, 
and ^ miles and a half to the woody point; 
foti^ yards from which is another portage. 
They both form a high fall, but not perpen- 
dicular. Thence to another galet, or rocky 
portage, b about two miles, which is one con- 
tinual rapid and cascade, and about two miles 
further is the Chute k Tfisclave, which is up- 
wards of thirty feet. The portage is long, 
through a point covered with wood ; it is six 
ii^es and a half more to the barrier, and ten 
miles to the Grand Rapid. Thence, on the 
north side, is a safe road, when the waters are 
high, through small rivers and lakes, to the 
IJAm du Bonnet, called the Pinnawas, from the 
person who discovered it : to Uie White River, 
so called from its being, for a considerable 
length, a succession of mlb and cataracts, is 
twdvo miles. Here are seven portages in so 
short a space that the whole of tiiem are dis- 
cermble at the same moment. From thu to 
dtt Bonnet is fifteen miles more, and four 


was road joins, and thestes it b two miles to 
the Oalst du Uc du llonnat : from this lo the 
Bonnet 0110 aoUs and a half; tlM&oe to 
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the portage of the same name Is three nules. 
This portage is nearly half a league in length, 
and derives its name from a custom the Indians 
have of crowning stones, laid in a circle, on 
the highest rock in the port;me, with wreaths 
of herbage and branches. There have been 
examples of men taking seven packages of 
ninety pounds each, at one end of the portage, 
and putting them down at the other without 
stopping. To thu another small portage im* 
medlatmy succeeds over a rode producing a 
fall. Thence to the fall of Terre Blanche is 
two miles and a half; to the fi^ portage Des 
Eaux qui Remuent is three miles ; to the nex^ 
of the same name, is but a few 3iwds distant ; 
to the third and liut, which u a ddcharge, is 
three miles and a half : and ftom this to the 
last portage of the river one mile and a half; 
and to the establishment, or provision house, » 
two miles and a half. Here also the French 
had their principal inland depdt, and got their 
canoes made. It is here that the present 
traders, going to great distances, amf where 
provision is difficult to be procured, receive a 
supply to carry them to me Rainy Lake, or 
Lake Superior. From the establishxMnt to the 
entrance' of Lake Winipic is four miles and a 
half, latitude 50-37 north. The country, soil, 
produce, and climate, from Lake Superior to 
this place, bear a genera! resemblance, with a 
predominance of rock and water : Ae former is 
of the granite kind. Where Aere u any soil it 
is well covered with wood, such as oak elm, 
ash of different kind.s, maple of two kinds, 
pines of various de>>criptions, among which 
are the cypress, with the hickory, iron- 
wood, Hard, poplar, cedar, black and white 
birch, &c. Vast quantities of wild rice are seen 
throughout Ae country, which the natives col- 
lect in the monA of August for their winter 
stores. To Ae norA of fifty degrees, it u 
hardly known, or at least does not come to 
maturity. Lake Winipic b the great reservoir 
of several large rivers, and discharges itself 
Ae River Nelson into Hudson's ^y. The 
first in rotation, next to Aat we have just de- 
scribed, is Ae Assinibom, or Red River, which, 
at the distance of forty miles coast wue, disem- 
bogues on Ae south-west side of lake Winipic ; 
it alternately receives Aos$ two denominatioos 
from its dividing, at Ae distance of about thir^ 
miles from Ae lake, into two large br^Aes. 
Ihe eastern branch, called Ae Red River, runs 
in a souAem direcdon nearly to the head 
waters of Ae Missbsip^. Ais are two 
trading establbhments. Ihe country on ei Aer 
side is but partially supplied with wood, and 
consists of plams covered wiA herds of the 
buffalo and the elk, especially on the western 
side. On the eastern ude arelakes and riveta* 
and Ae whole country is well wooded, lev% 
abotmdingmbeaver, bears, moose-deer, 
deer, &c. The natives, vmo are of the Algon* 
qum tnbe, ai 
considered m 
This country 
inhabUed by 


le not very numerous, aad are 
I the natim of Uke 
being near Ae Mississippi wtSm , 
Ae Nadowasiib who axe As ae- 
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earth, forming a level surface, which bears consists of manv islandi^ which, consequently; 
timber, but of a moderate growth, and declines form various channels, several of which are 
to a hwamp. Where the hanks are low, it is occasionally dry, and bearing young wood. It 
evident in many places that the waters are is indeed more than probable that this river 
withdrawn, and never rise to those heights will, in the course of time, convert the whole 
which were formerly washed by them. The of the Cedar Lake into a forest To the north- 
inhabitants who are found along this lake are west the cedar is not to be found. From this 
of the Knisteneaux and Algonquin tribes, and lake the Saskatchiwine may be consklered as 
but few in number, though game is not scarce, navigable to near its sources in the rocky 
and there is fish in great abundance. The mountains, for canoes and without a carrying- 
black boss is found there, and no further west ; place, making a great bend to CumberlaM 
and beyond it no maple trees are seen, either House, on Sturgeon Lake. From the con- 
hard or soft. On entering' the Saskatchiwine, fluencc of its north and south branches its 
in the course of a few miles, the great rapid course is westerly ; spreading itself^ it receives 
iniemiptii the passage. It is alx>ut three miles several tributory streams, and encompasses a 
long. Through the greatest part of it the canoe large track of country, whirii is level, particu- 
towed, half or full laden, according to the larly along the south branch, hut is little 
state of the waters : the canoe and its contents known. Beavers, and other animals, whose 
are then carried one thousand one hundred furs arc valuable, are amongst the inhabitants 
paces. Tlie channel here is near a mile wide, of the north-west branch, and the plains 'are 
the waters tumbling over ridges of rocks that covered uith buflfaloes, wolves, and small 
traverse the river. The south bank is very foxes ; particularly about the south branch, 
high, rising upwards of fifty feet, of the same which, however, has of late claimed some atien> 
rock as seen on the south siilc of the Ltike tion, as it is now understood that where the 
Winipitt and the north is not more than a pUiins terminate towards the rocky mountains, 
third of that height. About two miles from there is a space of hilly country clothed with 
this portage the navigation is again interrupted wood, and inhabited also by animals of the 
by the Portage of the Roche Rouge, which is fur kind. This has been actually determined 
a hundred yards long : and a mile and^ a half to be the case towards the head of the north 
thence the river >s barred by a range of islands, branch, where the trade has been carried to 
forming rapids between them; and through al>out lat. 54“ north, and Ion. 114^* west, 
these it is the same distance to the rapid of There were on this river five principal factories 
Lake Travers, which is four miles right across, for the convenience of trade with the natives: 
and eight miles in length. Then succeeds the Nepawt House, South-branch House, Fort- 
Orande Pcchargc, and several rapids four miles George House, Fort-Augustus House, and 
to the Cedar Lake, which is entered through a Upper Establishment. The inhabitants are as 
small channel on the left, formed by an inland, fiallow : — At Nepawi, and South-Branch House, 
as going round it would occasion l<«}.s of time about thirty tents of Knisteneaux, or ninety 
In this disunce banks of n>cks (such ns have warriors ; and sixty tents of Stone-Indians; or 
already been described) appear at intervals Assiniboins, who are their neighbours, and are 
on cither .side ; the rest of the country i.s low. eqiml to two hundred men : their hunting 
This is the case along the south bank of the ground extends upwards to about the Eagle 
lake and islands, while the north side, which Ilills. Nest to them are those who trade at 
is %'ery uncommon, i-s level throughout This Forts George and Augustus, and are about 
lake runs fint west four miles, then as much eighty tents or upwards of Knisteneaux ; on 
more west-south-west, acro,ss a deep bay on the cither side of the river their number may be 
right, then six miles to the Poi nt del. ievre, and two hundred. In the same cotmtry are one 
across anotKer bay again on the right ; then hundred and forty tents of Stone InaiaD.s ; not 
north-west ei^ht miles, across a still deeper quite half of them inhabit the west woody 
bay on the right; and seven miles wallel country; the others never leave the plains, 
with the north coast, north-north-wcst through and their numbers cannot be less than four 
islands, five miles more to Fort Bourbon, hundred and fifty men. At the Southern Head- 
situated on a small island, dividing this from waters of the north branch dwells a tribe called 
Mud Lake. The Cedar Lake i.s from four to Sarsces, consisting of about tliirty-fivc tents, 
twelve miles wide, exclusive of the bays. Its or one hundred and twenty men. Opposite to 
Imnks are covered with wood, and abound in those eastward, on the head-waters of the 
game, and its waters protluce plenty of fish, south-branch, are the Picaneaux, to the number 
particularly the stprgeon. The Mud T.akc of from twelve to fifteen hundred men. Next 
must have formerly been a part of the Cedar to them, on the same water, are the Blood 
Lake, but the immense quantity of earth and Indians, of the same nation as the last, to the 
sand, brougM down by tne Saskatchiwine, lias number of about fifty tents, or two hundred and 
filled up mis part or it for a circumference fifty men. From them downwards extend the 
whose diameter is at least fifteen or twenty Black-Feet Indians, of the same nation as the 
miles ; part of which space is still covered with two last tribes : their number may be eight 
a few feet of water, but the greatest proportion hundred men. Next to them, and who extend 
to shaded with large trees, such as the liard, to the confluence of the south and north branch* 
Urn mmpdiidk, and ths willow. This land aro the Fall or Big-bellied Indians* who may 
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Imwlred ttm. Some of them ooceaooeU 
cone to the letter river to exchange drene 
hnifido robee and bad wolfckins fyr articles of 
ooneat vahse. The Picaneaox, Black>Feel^ 
cmT Bh>od Indians are distinct 
a language of their own, and it is . 
tr a vel nei 1 h-westward| as well as the others 
futt neoiioDed ; nor have any Indians been 
imard of with whose language that which 
tfbey tpmk has any affinity. They are the 
pudfh who deal tn bones and take them 
Htoeii the warmarties towards Mexico ; from 
snfch ft is evident that the country to the 
aendi'castof them consists of plains, as those 
nitimals eonld not well be conducted through 
m hilly and woody country, intersected by 
wntsm. TheSaiem whoarebutlewinnunl> 
her, appear from their language to come, ou 
thecmUiBry, from the nort&w«stward,aod are 
cf the fame people as the Rocky Mountain 
ladiaiia it has been reported, are a 
mhe ef the C h ep e w y ans ; and, as for the 
KnifteaeauXy there ft no question of their 
Iwnring been, and continubig to be^ invaders 
Mweonntry, from the eastward. Formerly, 
th^atiun terror into all the other tribes whom 
dhcp met; hut now they have lost the respect 
ffimt wal paid them; as diose whom they fbr- 
gseily oonstdeied as barbarians are now their 
C 0 iM, and cpneequeittly become better ac- 
qwdiM with them, and have acquired the me 
The foteaer are «tiU proud with- 
«Sttpqwftc.«lidiiilect to consider the others as 

„ jmwiiia^r mm ^ 

y lemeiM or,thi^ andj depeimg upon 


from yarmoi censm^ to court iheir alllanem 
They, hoawver, arenot without ihcir disagiue- 
nmnts, and it is somefiiaei very difficult to cons* 
fiM their diffieienees. These quarrds ccoep 
iBooaily take place with tiietradeni|jiid sonw* 
times have a tragical couduston. They genw* 
rally originate la consequence cf siediug 
women and horses ; they Imvo great numheis 
of the latter throughout thdr plains, whkffi 
are broughiL as has been obserWid| from the 
Spanish settlements in Mexico i tma many of 
them have been seen, even in the back parts of 
this country, branded with the initials of their 
original owners* names. Those horses are dit* 
tmctly employed as beasts of burden, and to 
chase the buffalo. The fonaer are notems* 
•idered as being of much value, as they may 
be purdiased for a gun which costs no more 
than a guinea in Great Britain. Many of the 
hunters cannot be p^hased with tea, the 
comparative value, which exceeds the pr o pe rt y 
of any native. Of these useful animals nocare 
whatever is taken, and when they are no longer 
employed, they are turned loose, winter and 
summer, to provide for themselves. Hesw it 
IS to be observed that the country m geneial, 
on the west and north side of this grcM river, 
is broken by the lakes and rivers with small in- 
tervening plains, where the soil is good, and 
the grass gmws to some length. To these the 
male biifiaioes resort for the innter, and if it be 
very severe, the females also are obliged to 
leave the piatiui. But to return to the route 
by which the progms west and north is made 
through this continent. We leave the Sao« 
katchiwine by entering the river which forms 
the discharge of the Sturgeon Lake, on whoso 
east bank is situated Cumberland House, in 
let. 53* N., kmg. loa* if. The dUtanes 

between the entrance of the lake and Cumber- 
land House is estimated at twenty miles. It it 
very evident that the mud which is carried 
down by the Saskatchiwiae River has formed 
the land that lies between it and the lake fro 
the distance of upwards of twenty milts in tho 
line of the river, which is inunoated dqnim 
one-half of the summer, though covered with 
wood. This lake forms sn irregular hprse-shofL 
one ride of which runs to the north-west, and 
bears the name of Pine-Island Lake ; and the 
other, known by the name already mentioiiod* 
runs to the east of north, and is the larnt. 
Its length is aliottt twenty-seven mUe% and its 
matest breadth about six miles, The moth 
Side of the latter is the same Mnd Of ttm «# 
riwt described in X4ike Wndpic on the most 



Mand «» iriaad fyt $bm tirrivt llri^ 
rim fro 


i-d 

cmtfso is about west by noiwi Ond, with Its 
whidiois, is about tfaitty mtloa* It trices Its 
IT Lricsr rim sonthwost 
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fcity of good* thqr hM^ ltt« 

$Kat measuvi^ vewnMlo tMM» ai tlw mar- 
cWts fhm Canada ooftM iMffc tteii 
equal terma. What added to l|io kns of the 
latter was the murder of one of Mr tmdittf 
hy the Indians about this pmM i^iibein 
pmle not above eighty min have haeti Imowtt 
to the traders from Canada^ but Opnsimof 

a much greater number. The do 

Traite^ it is very veil kfumn, fedeseeid its 
name fiiom Mr. Joaeph Frobisher, who ^ea» 
trated into this part of the ooMahry hmah 


custom, with their canoes ibU of vawable Ihnu 
They traded with him for as many of them 
as his canoes could carry ; and in eoneemumoe 
of this transaction, the portage reoeivea^ md. 
has since retained, its present appellation, tbs 
also denominated th^ waters foe Knglhlli 
River. TheMissimpiisthenaAewhidittffO- 
ceived from the Knisteneaux, when they focfo 
came to this country, and either d estr o y e d or 
drove back the nauves, nfo^^ tlw^ held in 

as well as in pi^aring, Stretehii^ and drying 
the skins of that animat. And as adign of their 
derision, they stretched the skin of a frog, and 
hung It up at the portage. This wai» at that 
timcL the utmost extent of their conquest or 
wayfaring progress west> and is in lat 55* os' 
N., and 1^. X03I* W. river hem, wh& 
bears the appearance of a lake, takes its 
from the portage, and is foil of 
runs from east to west about sixteen miles, and 
isfrom four to five miles broad. Hwn succeed 
falls and cascades, which form whatiscaMl 
the Grand Rapid. Thence there ia a suceea* 
sion of small lakes and rivers, intetruptod by 
rapids and falls, via, the Portage de Bairns 
the Portm de ITsle, and that of the Rapia 
River. Tbo course is twenty miles from eaol* 
south-east to north-north-west. The Ra^id 
River Lake then runs west five milea and is of 
an oval form. The Rapid River is foe dx»* 
charge of Lake la Rongi^ where foeru has 
been an establishment for tmde foom the year 
178a Since the small-pox ravaged foaacpast^ 


of foe Knisteaeaux tnbe, and do sMt 
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and the dwtsnoe is three miles and A half. Ihen 
auocecds Um lake of the same name» runniaa 
from south«east to aorth-west» five miles, ana 
west four miles and a half There is then a 
succesnoa of small lakes, ramds, and falls, pro* 
dudof the Portage des Ecors, Portage du 
Oalet, and POr^e des Motts, the whole com* 
prehendtng a distance of six mites, to the lake 
of the latter name. On the left side is a point 
covered with hnman bones, the relics of the 
small-pox ; which daoumstance gave the port- 
age and the lake this melancholy denomination. 
Its course is south-west fifteen miles, while its 
breadth does not exceed tltree miles From 
thence a rai^ river leads to Poruge de 
iiBttier,i whidk is followed by Lake de I'lsle 
d'Otirs. It however, improperly called 
a Idtc^ as it contains frequent impediments 
aimmgst its islands, from rapids. There is a 
veiy dangerous one about the centre of it, 
which is named the rapid qui ne parte pointy 
or that never speaks, from its silent whirlp<ml- 
modott. la some of the whirlpools the suction 
is so powerful that they are carefuli;y avoided. 
At some distance from the ulent rapid is a nar- 
row strait, where the indians have painted red 
figtues on the fact of a rock, and wtierc it was 
their custom formerly to make an offering of 
some of the articles which they had with them, 
in dteir way to and from Churchill. The course 
in this lake, which is meandering, may 
be estimated at thirty-eight miles, and is ter- 
minated by the Portage du Canot Tourner, 
from the danger to which those are subject 
who venture to run this rapid. Thence a nver 
cd* one mile add a half nortn-west course leads 
to the Portage de Houleau, and iu about Smlf a 
mile to Portage des £pingtes, so called from 
dhe sharpness of its stones. I'hen follows the 
lake des Souris, the direction across which is 
amongst islands, north-west by west six miles. 
In this traverse is an island, which is remark- 
able for a very large stone, in the form of a 
bear, on which the natives have painted the 
head and snout of that animal, and here they 
also were formerly accustomed to offer sacri- 
fices. This lake is separated only by a narrow 
strait from, the Lake du Serpent, which runs 
aorth*iionh-west seven miles, to a narrow chan- 
nel that connects it with another lake bearing 
the same name, and ninning the same course 
for eleven miles, when the rapid of the same 
denomination is entered on the west side of the 
lake. It is to be remarked here that for al^out 
three or four miles on the north-west side of 
this lake, there is a high bank of clay and 
sand, domed with cypres* trees, a circumstance 
wfakh it not observable on any lakes hitherto 
mentioiied, as they are bounded, particularly 
cm tlmtMMUji^ by bl^k and grey rocks. It may 
also be cooMered as a most extraordinary dr- 
ciunstaitca, that the Chepewyans go nonll-west 
hence to the banrea grounds, which are their 
own ooontry, with the assistance of canoes ; os 
it IS welt known that in every mher part which 
has been described, from Cumberland House, 
the couatiy is broken on other side of the dl* 


For 


rection to a great extent ; so that a traveller 
could not go at right angles with any of ^e 
waters already mentioned without meeting with 
others in every eight or ten miles. This wilt 
also be found to be very much the case in pro- 
ceeding to Portage la iLoche. The last-men- 
tioned rapid i* upwards of three intle.s long, 
north-west by west; there is, however, no 
carrying, the line and poles arc wiflidc it to 
drag and set the canoe against the current. 
Lake Crochc i* then crossed in a westerly 
direction of six miles, though its whole Ivitgth 
may be twice that distance ; afier whicii it con- 
tract* to a river that runs westerly for tui 
miles, when it forms a bend, which is left id* 
the south, and entering a portion of its waters 
called the Grass River, whose meandering 
course i* al>out six miles but in a direct line 
not more than half that length, where it re- 
ceives its waters from the great river, which 
then runs westerly eleven miles before it forms 
the Knee Lake, whose direction is to the north 
of west. It is full of islands for eighteen miles, 

I and its greatest apparent breadth is not more 
i than five miles. The portage of the same 
name is several hundred yatds long, and over 
, lan;e stones. Its latitude is 55** 5c/ and longi- 
tude tc/i* y/. Two miles further north is the 
Gommencement of the Croche Rapid, which is 
a succession of cascades for about three miles, 
making a bend due svmth to the Lake du 
I Pnmeaux, whose course is various^ and through 
I islands, to the disunce of about fifteen miles. 

I Hie iMnks of this lake are low, stony, and 
i m.irshy, who.se grass and rushes afford shelter 
i and food to great number* of wild fowl. At its 
• western extremity is Portage la Puise, (rom 
whence the river takes a meandering course, 

I widening and contratting at intervals, and is 
much interrupted by rapids. After a westerly 
course of twenty miles, it reaches Port.age Pel- 
let. Hence, in the course of seven miles, are 
three rapids, to which succeeds the Sha^^ina 
Iriike, which may be eighteen miles in circum* 
ference. 'I'hcn Shagoina Strait and Ra^ lead 
into the Lake of Isle k la Croisd. in which the 
course is south twenty miles, and south-south- 
west fourteen miles to the Point au Sable : oppo- 
site to which is the dfischaige of the Beaver 
River, bearing south six miles. The lake, in the 
^ distance run, does not exceed twelve miles in Rs 
; greatest breadth. It now lums west-south-west, 
the Isle k la Croisd being on the south and the 
mainland on the north ; and it clears the one 
and the other in tlie distance of three miles, the 
water presenting an open hoiison to right and 
left : that on the left formed by a deep, narrow 
bay, about ten leagues in depth : and that to 
the right W what is called La Rivikie Cveuse, 
or Deep Riven being a canal of still water, 
which b here four miles wide. ^ foHowing 
the last course. Isle k la Croisd fort a|mean on 
a low isthmus, at the distance of five mites, and 
is in latitude 55* 85' H., and longitude ico*48'W. 
This lake and fort uke thetr fuuncs nom th« 
island just mentioned, whidi, as has alteady 
been ooeenred, received its denondnatiott iSt6m 
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the gelQu of the orom, which fomu a principal 
amuiement among the natives. The situation 
of this lake, the abundance of the finest fish 
in the world to be found in its waters, the 
richness of its surrounding banks and forests 
in moose and fallow deer, with the vast num- 
bers of the smaller tribes of animals, whose 
skins are precious, and the numerous flocks 
of wild fowl that frequent it in the spring 
and fall, make it a most desirable spot for 
the constant residence of some, and the oc- 
casional rendesvous of others, of the inhabt* 
tants of the country, imrticularly of the Knis- 
teneaux. Who the original people were that 
were driven from it when conquered bir the 
Knisteneaux is not now known, as not a single 
vestige remains of them. The latter, and the 
Chepewyans, are the only people that have 
been known here ; and it is evident that the 
last-mentioned consider themselvesas stranger;, 
and seldom remain longer than three or four 
yean without visiting their relations and friends 
in the barren grounds, which they term their 
native country. They were for some time 
treated by the Kuisteneaux as enemies, who 
now allow them to hunt to the north of the 
tract which has been described, from Fort du 
Traite upwards; but when they occasionally 
meet them they insist on contributions, and 
frequently punish resistance with their amis. 
This is sometimes done at the forts, or places 
of trade, but then it appears to be a voluntary 
gift. A treat of rum is expected on the occa- 
sion, which the Chcpewy.'ins on no other ac- 
count ever purchase ; and those only who have 
had frequent intercourse with the Knisteneaux 
have any inclination to drink it. When the 
Europeans first penetrated into this country in 
1777. the people of both tribes were numerous, 
but ^e small-pox was fatal to them all ; so that 
there docs not exist of the one, at present, more 
than forty resident families, and the other has 
from about thirty to two hundred families. 
These numbers are applicable to the constant 
and less ambitious inhabitants who are satisfied 
with the quiet possession of a country affording, 
without risk or much trouble, ever>'thing ne- 
cessary to their comfort ; for since traders nave 
spread’ themselves over It, it is no more the 
rendezvous of the errant Knisteneaux, part of 
w^m used annually to return thither from the 
country of the Beaver River, which they had 
explored to its source in their war and hunting 
excursions, and as far as the Saska^iwine, 
where they sometimes met I»ople of their own 
nation, who had prosecuted similar conquests 
UP that river. In that ewuntry they found 

atiiiBdaaM o* ** ““.A ‘“5 A* 

alrauiy bmn dcKiibed. with the i^dmoa of 
the buffiiloe*, who nm» in petches 

of moedowMiltteKd eTong Owmemrad l»k» 
fttm thence they 

Meodt whom they had le^ and. M Mme 

lime, met with othmwho had !.aiettated, i^ 

the aame deeisna, into the AAdbaan coun^. 

artiidiwiUbedeBaiWhwyfter. 

waa the period of tUa Joyfid meotfaiK, tritea 


their time was occupied in feastug, danchm, 
and other jpastioies, which ikere oocasionaliy 
suspended tor sacrim:e and reliigiouasolemmty ; 
while the narratives of their travels, and the 
history of their wars, amused and awiztotad the 
festtvm. The time of rejoicing was Sot sboft, 
and was soon interrupted by the necessary 
Reparations for their annual jouniey to 
ChurchiU, to exchange their furs for such Euh 
ropean articles as were now bCCome necesMury 
to them. The shortness of the seasons, and 
the great length of their way, requiriim the 
utmost despatch, the most active men m tiie 
tribe, with their youngest women, and a few of 
their children, undertook the voyage, under dm 
direction of some of their dbiefS| following the 
waters already described, to their discharge at 
Churchill Factory, which are called, as has 
already been observed, the Misstnipi, or Gsuat 
Waters. There they remained no ic^er than 
was sufficient to baiter their commodities, vrith 
a supemumeraiy, and a day or two to Ratify 
themselves with the indulgence of spirituous 
liquors. At the same time, the inconsiderable 
quantity they could purchase to carry away 
with them, for a regale with their friends, was 
held sacred, and reserved to heighten the en- 
joyment of their return home, when the amuse- 
ments, festivity, and religious solemnities of the 
spring were rei^ated. ^ The usual time appro- 
priate to these convivialities being completed, 
they separated, to pursue their oifierent ob- 
jects; and if they were determined to go to 
war, they made the neces.<;ary arrangements for 
their future operations. But we must now re- 
new the progress of the route. It is not more 
than two miles from Isle k la Crossd Fort to a 
point of land which forms a cheek of that 
of the lake called the Rivi^ Creuse, which 
preserves the breadth already mentioned for 
upwards of twenty miles; then contracts to 
about two for the distance of ten miles more^ 
when it opens to Lake Clear, which is very 
wide, and commands an open horizon, Iceemug 
the w'cst shore for six miles. The whole of the 
distance mentioned is about nortii-w«st^ when, 
by a narrow, crooked channel, turning to the 
south of west, the entry is made into Lake du 
Boeul^ which is contracted, near die middle, by 
a projecting sandy point ; independent of wnicu 
it may be oescribM as from six to twelve mike 
in breadth, thirty-six miles long, and in anortii- 
west direction. At the north-west end, in let* 
ed* it receives the waters of the River la 
Loebe, which, in the fall of the year, is very 
shallow, and navigated with difficulty even hy 
half-laden canoes. Its water is^'not snfficieat 
to form strong rapids, though from its rocky 
bottom the canoes are frequently in considep- 
able danger. Including its meanders, the 
course of this river may be computed at twentj^ 
four miles, and receives its fust waters from 
the lake of the same name, which is about 
twenty miles long, and six wide; into wlwfo a 
small river ‘flows, sufficient to bear loaded 
canoes, for about a mile and a half, where the 
navtgatton ceases; and the canoes, with thdor^ 
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Mlitub JXte carried over tlie Portly ]a Lodie 
for t&incen miles. Tids portae e is Uie ridf e 
tJifot divides the waters whidi chschatge them* 
selves iato Hudson's Bay those that flow 
into the dorlheni ocean* aad‘is in let. 56* so' 
and lone, sogi* 15' W. It mas aouth'west untfl 
it tones Ita local neight between the Saskatchi- 
wine and Elk rivers. Qose on the bank of the 
farmer* m lat^3* 36^ K. and kms. 45^ 
W;> it may be traced in an easterly direc- 
tion toward lat 5$* raf K*. and lonff. 103I' 
wsat. when it appears to take ito course due 
npr^ and may prohably reach thefirocen seas. 
From lAke le Souris* the banks of the riv^ 
"mid lakes display a smaller portion of solid 
ruck. The lam is low and atony, mtermiaed 
a light sandy soil, and dothM with wood. 
That of the Beaver River is of a more pro- 
dmre q^ity, but no part of it has ever been 
cultivated by the natives or Europeans, exr 
a smalt garden at the Isle h la Crosad, 
which well repaid the labour bestowed tqmn 
it. The Portage la Loche is of a level sur- 
face, in some puis abounding with stones, but 
sn general at is an entire sand, and covered 
with the cypress, the pine, the spruce flr, and 
other trees natural to its soil Within three 
miles of the north-west termination, there is a 
small round lake, whose diameter does not 
exceed a mile, and which affords a trifling re- 
mute to the labour of carrying. Within a mile 
of the termination of the porta^ is a very 
steep precipice, whose ascent and descent ap- 
pear to be equally impracticable in any way, 
M it coxuiists of a succession of eight hills, 
some of which are almost perpendicular ; 
nevertheless, the Canadians contrive to sur- 
mount all these diflicuities, even with their 
canoes and lading. This precipice, which rises 
ipwatds of a d^sand feet above the plain 
beneath it, commands a most externdve and , 
romantic expect. From thence the eye looks 
down on we course of the little river, by some 
^ed the Swan River and by others the Clear 
Water and Pelican River, beautifully meander- 
sim for upVards of thirty miles. The valley, 
which is at once refreshed and adorned by it. 
isabout three mites in breadth, and is confined 
Iqr two lo^ ridges of equal height, displaying 
a most dcUghtml intermixture of wo<^ and 
la«^ and atretdiing on till the blue mi^ ob- 
seotesthe prospect Some parts of the inclining 


mm oontrasted hy spou where fire has ^ 
•tm^ foe woods, and left a dreary void be; 
hiitd it, Nor was the moving scenery of 
human occupation wanting to complete^fha 

ciunvawa tmtinOf From ttus eievateo ttpsa* 1 
tfon foe pcc^ wm beheld dinunished, ai It 
were, to half th^ aise» employed in mtchifig 
fheir tents w a dbatniiagmeadoW| and ontpflg 
the canoes, whkfo. bewg turned upon thmr 
rides, pnmented thehiedidened bottoms in w 
trast with the sunmioding yeidtire. At the 


same time, foe process of gumming lliem«ii»i< 
doced numerous, small spires of smokoi wlmfo, 
as they ro^ enlivened foe scene, and atlcogOi 
hiended with the larger oohsauis that ascended 
from the fires where the aupperi were pvepMp* 
tog. The month of September is the moat 
eiqoyable time to view and dwell iipcst 
such extraordinaiy scenery s and as it b foe 
rutting season of the elk. the whistling of 
that animal b heard in all the variety efoieh 
the echoes can afford it. Thb river, which 
waters and reflects such enchanting scenery* 
runs* indudingits windings, upwards of 
miles, when it discharges itself into the wk 
River, according to foe denomination of foo 
natives, but commonly, called by foe white 
people the Athabasca River, in lat. arf K, 
At a small distance from Portage la Loche* 
several carrying-places interrupt the naviga- 
tion of the riveiv about the middle of whidi 
are some mineral springs, whose margins are 
covered with sulphureous incrustations. At 
the junction or fork, the Elk River is about 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth, and runs 
in a steady current, sometimes contracting, 
but never increasing, its channel, till after 
receiving several snuill streams* it dbcnaigei 
itself into foe lake of the hills, in lat 5S* 36' 
H. At about twenty-four miles from the fork* 
are some bituminous fountains, into which a 
pole of twenty feet long may be inserted with- 
out the least resistance. The bitumen is in a 
fluid state, and when mixed with gum or the 
resinous substance collected from the spruce 
fir, serves to gum the canoes. In its heated 
state It emits a smell like that of sea-coal The 
banks of the river, wiiich are there very ele- 
vated, discoier veins of the same bitumi- 
nous quality. At a small dbtaace from the 
Folk, bouses have been erected for the conve- 
nience of trading with a party of foe KiUste- 
neaux, who visit the adjacent country for foe 
purpose of hunting. At foe dbtance of about 
forty mites from the lake b the old cstabluh- 
ment, as formed by Mr. Pond in foe year 
<77^9, and which was the only one in thb 
pan of the world tilt the year 1765, In the 
year 1788 it was transfenrea to foe Lake of foe 
Hills, and formed on a point on Us southern 
side, at about eight miles from foe discharge 
[ of foe river. It was named Fon Chepewyant 
and is in lat. $8* 38' N., long, sxo* sff W., and 
I nuidi better situated for trade and fishing, aa 
I foe people here have recourse to water for 
j their support, Thb bebw the place which Z 
made my head-quarters for right years, and 
from whence 1 took my departure on both my 
expeditions, I shall give some aeooiwt of 
with the manner of carrying on the trade hefo* 
and other circumstances connected with it. 
The bden canoes which leave 2 Ake Id Ptnie 
about foo sst of August do not arrive here till 
fob let^ end of S^lember or the begmniair 
I of October, when a necessary woportbo w 
them b dispatched up foe Peace River to trade 
with foe Beaver and Rocky Monntain indiaiiA 
Ofoemaiesentto foisEkfoelU«or and Lakfo 
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or beyond tlnaa* and tnlBe nrith dteinheMt- 
ante of that oonntry. A nnall part of them« 
Sf not left at the Fork of the Elk River, re* 
turn thither for the Koieteneaoa, while the 
rest of the people and merchandiee remain 
here to carry on the trade with the Chepew* 
yaiM. Ihiring a short period of the spring as^ 
fall, great nornben of wild fowl frequent this 
country, which prove ve^ gratifying food after 
anch a long privation of fitesh-meat It is re- 
markable, however, that the Canadians who 
frequent the Peace, Saskatchtwine, and Assini- 
boin Rivers, and live altogether on venison, 
have a less healthy appearance than those 
whose sosteaance is obtained from the waters. 
At the same time the scurvy is wholly un- 
known among them. In the fall of the year 
the natives meet the traders at the forte, where 
they barter the furs or provisions which they 
may have procured : they then obtain credit, 
and proceed to hunt the beavers, and do not 
return til! the beginning of the year, when 
they are again fitted out in the same manner, 
and come back the latter end of March or 
the bepnning of April. They are now unwil> 
ling to repair to the beaver hunt until the 
waters are clear of ice, that they may kill them 
with fire‘ami.s which the Chepewyans are 
averse to employ The major part of the lat- 
ter return to the barren grounds, and live dur- 
ing the summer with their relations and 
friends in the enjoyment of that plenty which 
is derived from numerous herds of deer. But 
those of that tribe who are most jparrial to 
these deserts cannot remain there in winter, 
and th^ are obliged, with the deer, to take 
shelter in the woods during that rigorous sea- 
son, when they contrive to kill a few beavers, 
and send them by young men to exchange for 
Iron utensils and ammunition. For many 
years the people of Athabasca sent or carried 
their furs regulary to Fort Churchill, Hudscai*s 
Bay^ and some of them have since that time I 
repaired thither, notwithstanding they could ! 
havepnmded themselves with all the neces- 
saries which they required. The difiTcrence of 
the price set on goods here and at the factory 
made it an object with the Chepewyans to 
undertake a journey of five or six months, in 
the cou*se of which they were reduced to the 
most painful extremities, and ,often lost their 
lives m>m hunger and fatigue. At present, 
however, this traffic is in a grrat measure dis- 
continued, as they were obliged to expend 
in the course of their journey that very ammu- 
ititfon which was its most alittring object.” 
Afnerica continues to be the source whence the 
most beautiful and most useful furs are pro- 
cured. The most important company now in 
existence is ^he Hodson’i Bay Company. In 
importance, iha American Fur Company stands 
neat. Tim is also a Russo-American and 
the Danish'Oreenland Company, besides many 
privaie trading firms. But it was the compe- 
tition and success of the North-West Trading 
Company that led the Hudson*s Bay and 
othpra tofiMd and yecognlie the importance of 


Oabagiil 


thatmde UhimXriylKXh mmcUHoili Mtfted 
under the name of t&e Hudson's Bsy Fkr 
Company. The ffiDowing hi an aecount of die 
various Miins, fisrs, and felts hnpoited lUte the 


United Kit^om m x86(!^ taken firom ** Mae- 
culloch's Dictionsry :**— Besr-ddttiv 9>77o; 
wlue. Ax*, 30 S. ** 

Coney, 841,034: 


^ue, Ax*, 30S. Beaver, 

: Afi, 075 . JjetT (uAdreim# 




(uhdresnedX 94x,o8o : Axx3,td3 — Drcmd* 
».89S»769 I ;Csa4,9a3- Kid (undressed), 3;|>oxs; 
AX, 853— Dressed, 360,385; j8S3,zx 8. Irfunb 
{vmdttusedl, 1,309, 6x6; A59*35t~HresBed, 
6o,a74; 

Marten. 1^,417 1 A?*Oijf53. Mtuguarii, 
^xx8,663 ; 

Otter (common), 18,4 
;Ci 3,834. Racoon, 

i]?eep ^nlraased). 

Dressed, x, 761, 865 ; 


8.886 : A3,7Q4. Unenumerated fur^ S,r30»a39 ; 
A^,498. Total computed value, Ar,fiSs^Oz8. 

Furrier. The furrier cures, dyes, and 
makes up several kinds of furs or rictus with 
the hair on, suitable for mnffs^ the lining of 
robes, Ac. 

Fustian [Ger. JJare^mf, Du. /’Wfiriiv, 
Da. OlmerdHgf Parpen, Sw. PaHkumf Fr. 
FttiattUf It. Fusiagwt^ Fntstam'}, a kmd of 
cotton material ribbed on one side. The seat 
of the nuuiufocture is Manchester. The an- 
nual exports to the Contment sumup j^soo^ooex 


G 

Gacb or Oavcs. When one ship is to the 
windward of another, she is said to have the 
wudward gage of her. The number of feet 
that a vessri sinks in the water is Iflcewise caOed 
the ship's gage. 

Galanoax. [Ger. Fr., It, 

and Port Gsriswiiw} comes fttun China, and eg 
it there are two sorts, the greater and thelesser. 
The greater galang^ is a knotty root, with 
several arch^ on the surface, m a reddfffii 
brown colour on the outside, and a ydlowirii 
white within, which greatly resenffiles ginger 
in its smell, taste, and chemical conipositiom 
It is the root of the Kempferia Galanga. 
The lesser,whirh is mostesteettied, isa katm» 
jointy root about Sn inch long, and about hm 
an inch thick, of h brownish red coat, palesed 
colour within, having several circular sfti|s om 
the outside, of a hot, bitterish, aromatic^ mthmf 
caste, like pepper, and a fnkgnmt smelk |t m 
ttsodasai^ce. 
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OAtBANUM agom icsui^ from the stem of 
wmbSlifefoas puuit growing in Femin and 
many parts of Africa. It is sometimes met 
Sricb in shops in loose n^ranules, called drops 
smd tean» and sometimes m larim oiasset fbrmed 
of a number of these blended together ; but 
in these masa^ some accidenul foulness is 
-often mined with the gum. The single droiKs 
usually apmoach to a roundish, bblong, pearl- 
Hke iorak. Galbanum is soft like wax, and when 
finedk drawn, white, but it afterwards becomes 
yelhiwish or reddidu It is of a strong smell, 
of an add, bitterish taste ; it is inflammable in 
ihe manner of romn, and soluble in the water 
Idle gum. 

jQalls [Ger. GaHat^fEi, Fr. Gnligs, I/oix dt 
gmUf} are tumours prmiuced bv the puncture 
of insects on several species of the oak. Other 
trees are liable to the same accidents, and pro- 
duce galls of various forms and sises, but those 
of the oak only are used in medicine,and for the 
poiposesof dying and making ink. There are 
two sorts of galls, viz., Oriental and European : 
the former comes from Aleppo : they are of the 
soe of a small nutmeg, not of its oblong figure, 
hut round, and have usually a considerable 
number of tubercles rising on their surf.ice, 
broad at the base and terminating at a point. 
They are of a very solid and firm texture, bard 
tobrede, very heavy, and of a whitish, and 
pole botiwn. and bluish, and somewhat of a 
blackish colour. The European galls, as those 
of France and Italy, are rounder than those of 
Al^ipo, of the same size, and have perfectly 
smooth surfaces, without any protuberances ; 
they are of a pale wh'tish, or brownish colour, 
very light, easily broken, and often spongy, 
and cavernous within. They are of a much 
lew austere taste, and of much less value, both 
in ammifactures and medicine. 

Gambogb £Oer., DaOw and Kua Gummi^ 


Qeorgiaa 


guff, Fr. Gamntmttr, It. Com^gut/a'\ is a 
ooocareted vegetable juice, and is partly of a 
gummy and p^y of a resinous nature. It is 
orof^t to us in the form of orbicular masses, 
m of cylindrical rolls of various sizes, and is 
of a denser oompact, and firm textur^ and a 
bmdfial yellow. The best sort is or a deep 
or orange colour, breaks shining, and 
Isl^ from dross: it has no smell, and very 
taste, unless kept in the mouth for some 
tsme, when it impresses a sUghtsense of acri' 
mpoy. It is prikipally used as a pigment ut 
water colouii. . , . . 

Omut, thedust, drom* And refnse of qnces 
and drusa* 

GamiSu. IW dyestuffs, &e., are said 
y ^ garbled when they are reduced to amall 

pkJdn g out the womt of any 

OA|tNBt *C^* CranaUttlnM, Go. 

Gratuudmi Oa.aiidSw.Grw«o<kr,Fr.Gr»a^ff, 
It. GrtaudL Sp. frrtwimftMl ayety beautiful 
fiMpof atedocribor, with Madmxturoof blue. 
When pure and free from bleimsbes, it is little 
ftiftrior ia i ppu w Mw e lo the Onentalfuby, 


though only of a middle degree of hardness 
between the sapphire and common crystal. It 
is found of various sizes, from that of a pin's 
head to an inch in diameter. Among japt- 
daries and jewellers genuine garnets are knowMi 
by diflerent names^ according to their differeni 
degrees of colour, (x.) Ibe garnet simply 
so called is the finest and most valuable kind, 
being of a very deep Uood red, with a faint 
admixture of blue, (a.) The rock ruby, a 
name very improperly given to the garnet when 
it is of a very strong, but not deep red, and has 
a fairer cast of the blue ; this is a very liesuti- 
fui gem. (3.) The sorane or serain enmetf 
That of a yet brighter red, approaching to the 
colour of native cuinabus^ wnth a f.iint Uuo 
tinge. (4.) The Almandin, a garnet only a 
little paler than that called rock ruby. Gar- 
nets are divided into the oriental or Asm lie, 
and occidental, or European kind. 

Geneva or Gin, an ordinary malt spirit dis- 
tilled a second time with the addition of juniper 
berries. Holland is noted fur distilling the 
finest Geneva, vast quantities of which arc 
annually imported into Great Britain. Gur 
Geneva, or as it is usually denominated iriu, is 
an imitation of the Dutch spirit, to which it is 
greatly inferior in qu.ihty, although it is con- 
sidered when unadulterated with noxious 
mixtures to be equally as wholesome as the 
latter. 

Gentian [Ger. En&iant Fr. Cenimn/^ is a 
native of the mountainous parts of Germany, 
and is found in abundance in Burgumly, the 
Pyrenees and the Alps, whence the roots, the 
only parts used in medicine, are brought to this 
country. They have a yellowish brown colour, 
and a very bitter ta^tc. 

^ Georgian, or Windward Islands, somc- 
Umes called the Society Islands^ area j^up in 
the Pacific, under the protection of France, 
extending between Lat. x6* and 18* 'S. and 
and rss* W. Area, about 700 square 
miles. Po^, as, 000. The group is formed by 
two clusters of blands, one of which lies 75 
miles west of the other. The islands number 
90. Commerce. It is estimated that one-half 
at least of the entire foreign trade of the Con- 
sular district has continued since 1843 to be in 
tbe hands of British subjects, while chief 
part of the little island trade and the principal 
plantations in these parts are carried on wUh 
British capital. There is, however, but little 
trade by direct ship between the United King* 
dom and the Consular district. The products 
of the islands are more commonly sent to 
England cither by way of Sydney, New Zea- 
land, Valparaiso, or San Fraqciseo. through 
which channel^ too, goods come in transit 
frmn Great Britain to the group gmuch more 
frequently than direct, Betwe^ TaldU and 
tbe British colonies of New South Wales 
there is some trade direct. Sx^on$, Cocoa* 
nut oil, pearl shells, &c. ImforU ftom the 
United Kingdom, Cotton cloths, printed and 
l^am, musUiki and woollen stuffi, ready-made 
cMktg, hardwire, gla|s, eartheawixi, ftc* 






BBMTON*S DlCTIOifARY OP COMMPRCB, 


Qeorglaa 


STA*nMSNT OP THE APP80XIMATS AMOUNT 

^Bbitisk Tradr, Direct and Inoirbct, 
Inwards and Outwards, in the Con- 
sutAR District op Tahiti, Ac, at the 
l*BR]OD8 Undermentioned. 


Oennaaj 


FromtiiepMr TothepMur 


Annual Amount 


forej^omiE statement shows a considerable 
adrance m British trade— which there very 
evkleDt|y has been of late years~«dudfly owing 
to the impulse given to agriculture, local in- 
dustnes, and commerce by the cuUivation in 
this ouarter since 1866 of cotton as an article- 
now the leading one— of export The declared 
value of the exports of cotton during 1871 
amoutt^ to nearly iC5o,ooo, and the principal 
plantations are worked on British account. 
JThc export trade to Great Britain and British 
Colonies farther comprises among its chief 
pommodilies both cocoa-nut oil and the dried 
kernels of cocoa-nuts, known as *‘Coprah," as 
also pearl-shells. The Imports from Great 
Britain and British Colonies, though they have 
of late years largely increased in uuantity, 
continue to be of mutdi thp same description as 
tn former times, the principal articles consisting 
of cotton cloths, printed and plain muslins and 
woollen stuffs, ready-made clothing, hardware, 
glass and earthenware, marine stores, salt pro- 
visions, paint and paint oil, soaps, beer, spirits, 
&C. Duiits, No duties whatever on exports. 
I'he import duties at present amount to ix per 



iBg Brittrii sulpedts, enjoy here equally with 
the Frenph dtisens the right of residence, that 
of acquiring possession and disposing of teal 
and personal property, and that of carrying on 
commerce by wholesale or by retail, and are 
not subject in respect of their commerce or 
wdustry to any taxes or impost whatever 
other or ^greater than those imposed upon 
French cttisena ShijMttg, The following 
** Britisa shipping that arrivira 

at Tahiti in each yearfrom to X87X 


No tonnage or light dues ara charged ; in feet, 
the only obligation to which ships are subject 
“.lor pilotage. The pilouge dues are charged 
whether ships employ a pilot or not, and are 
l^ed at equal rates upon the merchant vessels 
of all nations alike, with the exceprion only of 
certain abatements enjoyed by vessel while 
employed in the coasting trade. 

Obrstany [Gcr. DtHischiand^ Fr. 
magne\^ a large portion of central Europe, 
coinpnsing s6 states, united as one emmre, aod 
rapresented internationally by the King of 
Prussia, who beats the title of Emperor of 
Germany. Siatts 0/ the Empift, Kingdoms 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Wurtembuig, and Saxony ; 
Grand Duchies of Baden, Mccklenbuig- 
Schwerin, Hesse, Oldenburg, Saxc-Weimar, 
Mecklenburg - Strelitx ; Duckies of Bruns* 
wick, Saxe-Aleiningen, Anhalt, Saxe*Coburg- 
Gotha, Saxe-AItenhurg ; Principalities of Wal- 
k, Lippe-Detmold, Schwaraburg-Budstadt, 


m 


k, Lippe-Detmold, Schwaraburg-Bi^stadt, 


Schaumburg, Lippe, Reus'i-Greiz ; Free Towns 
of Hamburg, Lubcck, Bremen ; Kmchsgebiet 


of Aisacc-Loiraine. Area, 3x3,091 Eng. 
miles. 40,1 XX, 865. Preducitont: Mi 

















»SBTOJf*S DICTJomkY OF OOMMSFCS, 


(Iwiubiij 


OMWKay 


Wor&Blwit;, Bmrk, Htm, ud Hw Saxon Info octJo botwetf Anifcria and Jhwiria, aiid 
Bnchioo hold die hubeet tanlc. The fruit hy a co^eio^ ivhloh lad to hoidlklisi on a 
faM on the banks of the Rhine and Keckar, still faufer teals* between Gemant and 
in Saxeiw and N.W. Bavaria, is of the very Fianee. Dttrinf the ooniseol trade was 
best qv^ity to befouad anywhere, dfami/ac' greatly interrupted by the naitial binak<»op of 
frwna OfailBiirapeiys countries^ Germany has Die 2kMlvtreiii system, and by a feneial uncart 
the oldest maaula^ies. As early as the S3th tainty as to the issues of the var after s8^, 
cetth^, Germany was celebrated for its cloth In spite of the reorfanisetion of the 2Ulvelehi 
and luM» manufactures, its glass Wares, carved on a new system Oune, s86y), manuactniing 
and dilselled wares. In the following year activity was jcept down tywcu-fruadad’aiuriety 
die silk meaufactute was introduced; but it astothepreservariouofpeace. XhetaUeonthe 
was not until a commercial union of the States opposite page diows how iniportaDt Saxo^ 
(x8m) was formed, that great progress, was alone, as one of the union, hss becoow as a 
made. While for fifty imars it had pre-end* market for English yams. In rix years the da- 
nently become an exporter of raw products of tnand forootton yams was doubled, whilo diet 
the soil, it is now one of the principal ex- for linen yams increased by a third. Thenuai- 
portexs of todnstrial products and importers of be»(in cotton) in which nmst business was done 
raw materials. The Zollvxrxin, as consri- were 6o and 70, doubled : then 80, xoo^ ami mo, 
mted in 1834, comprised Russia, Saxony, the doubled ; after which came 40 to 50^ medium ; 
Thuringian Duchies, Hesse-C^usel, Hesse- do to 70 mule; and ao to m, water, la 
Darmstadt, Bavaria, and Wurtembuig , with a woollen yams, the run was ptindipaHy for 30^ 
population of 3,000,000 souls. This union single; 30, amgle wafts; then a8 and 
opened up a wide field for the increased eon- single wafts ; and 26 to 40, two-folds. Hie 


sumption of German produce ; it simplified the number of cotton spindles in the Zollverein was 
land carriage of foreign goods imported byway calculated, in x87o>, at 3,000,000; since the 
of Hambttig and the northern ports of Prussia, j annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. ay,ooo,ooo. 


of nambttig and the northern ports of Prussia, annexation of Alsace and Lorraine. ay,ooo,ooo, 
or by way m the Rhine to Dfisseldorf, Cologne, The number of cotton looms in the iS^verein 
and Maoheim ; it levied transit duties, at was calculated, m 1870, at 37,000 ; since the 
various rates on different frontiers, though annexation, at 85,000 


seldom say in excess of ts, sterling per centner 
(xr<H[ib.)* It substituted for the fow finance 
tarift of Saxony and Thuringia a Customs 


The cotton and woollen stuff trades were 
marked by curious and unexpected incidents. 
It was assumed, not only by Manchester men. 


by Eaglaad with Germany, at the foundation to British produce. To the surprise of alL the 
of Die Zollverein, was jf5,547,ooo^ a sum which Germans refused to buy British shiruags. 
nse to £98,069^000 as regards exports, and They were accustomed to smooth cottons, 
4x5,403,000 as regards imports. carefully singed, strongly bleached, and com- 

Totai BxMxn from Great Britaw to 
*i«^v««w.yAtoRDm;£ST|^o: 

435,103,000 British goods of the same Icind toofuQ, too 

JsS .^9 y«Uow, and too much primed. 

JS2 ?>« mer^nts suggest t£it ^ 

*52 Manchester manufacturers should study the 

*•7® 88,003,000 German market, and the latter m reriy said 

Tot^ IiiroRTs iHTO Gruat Britain vrom *!»y C09V* 9®^ pnniuce ptece^ioods, more 
tiirZo«j.vsrxin, VALUso IN ;C Sterling: especially shirtings, to suit particular 


coun^. This is one important bramfr of the 
cotton trade which prevented Great Biftriti 
from gaining any advantage from the intioduc- 
tion of a more liberal tariff. AnotW par- 
ticularity may be noticed The German cus- 
toms divide cottons into articles that are dear 

.....I ..I..... -nk.... JF 


tmr Zollvxrxin, valuxo in £ Sterling: 

1W6 £f9>c85,ooo 

1867 r8,90i4,eoo 

3888 »8,xd9»ooo 

xMp r8B35>fOSo 

xSyo 15,403,000 

From x8iso to s86a. the averstfe imoorls 

of eptCofl did not much exmw Xtooe^m stuffs is which the interval between two threads 
ceutnereper aimuxL From t86$ to t86g, the is lamer than the thickness of the ttur^sform- 
ilBpoit tUie to an average of neeriy e,ooo,ooo ing the interval. Clear tissues were charged 

43 fir. ; not clear, ,£4 tor. But the finest and 
doubled, Jmhledi or mere than trebled, in five dearest lawns ate not clear frcooiding to tho 
vearx Vo noctoe particularly cotton goods, 

Moadied ftnun, silk and half-silks, woollens, are undoubtedly so. In 
bar homfrOft eastings* and coals, and yet the stuffs are burdened with Die 
time diiitog wludt thiS progress was made was dear ones go in at the low. 
remarkable linr great wars and mtinttous en« hitherto had shown her superiority>--ns fo the 
tsrprise. ft wns marM by hostiliriet on h make of cotton vefarsih vdvetoi^ fiis(tan% 
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XABtt SHOWING TttS rMI>OXTf INTO IXtntOt XWXING tWE VxASS l866 TO OT 

English Goods KHttum rox Coksomption and Exfohtatioh* 














jBSJBToirs DicTiomny of cojumsfcb. 


»So 

Owataafty Ctemaa Porti 

twiU% driHa. Unings, net and tulle-»she kept manf of late years as rule; yet it woald'lM 
her ground with Ckrmaiiy, In course of difficult to point to a single instance in which 
years she greatly extended her market by the English rails have found their way into the 
cUwemess with which she produced light ZoUverean. The cause lies in part in this^ that 
cotton hosing, essentially calculated to neutral- the companies and government officials insist 
ise the Zollverein charge for weight. The upon imposing upon the owners of roUtng-milla 
new tariff, though it still excluded the cheapest the form, substance, and purchaung of tha 
woolleD& opened an extensive field for the article for which they contract Rails are made 
sale of tnat class of goods which is made at to order in Germany under the most nf^ con- 
BatW, Dewsbury, Huddersfield, Mirfield, ditions ; and it is these conditions whimi Eng* 
and L^ds. To imyone at all familiar with iish makers will not bind themselves uncon* 
the trade, sudi articles as cotton warp, ditionally to fulfil. But there is no reason why 
cloth, tricolor, pilot, prerident, nap. Witney, we should look forward to the future of British 
Devon, Melton, and Tweed, are well known, trade in the Zollverein with any anxiety. Ihe 
They are tissues, wholly or partially milled, union of the German States into one Empire 
and am such liable, we should think, to none has intensified, amd b still inteiirifying, the de* 
but the low duty of 30s. But difficulties arose mand for necessaries iukI luxuries, 
about the definition of the w<rd ** milled.** German Ports. Hambutg^ one of the 
After some trouble, it was found advbable to Hanse towns, joined to the States of North 
adjust the types of different cloths hy register- Germany since July, 1867. It is on the north 
*ng ? npnM* nature of stuffs according to the I bank of the Elbe,* 75 miles from the ocean,«6o 
fanciful names imposed on them by the trade, miles N.E. of Bremen, and 36 miles S.W, of 
llie result was that quantities of cloths which Lubeck. From her situation, Harn^rg enjoys 
undoubtedly undergo some one of the numerous the distinction of being the principal city of 
processes ot fulling, were thrown out of the Germany, if not of the Continent. She hat 
class of milled goods, and subjected to the £3 communication by rail with the principal ciriet 
duty. In spite of these impediments the British of the German States, and by steamship with 
trade in woollens increased to a considerable Heligoland, Hull, London, Newcastle^ Liver- 
extent The stuffs produced at the places pool, Leith, Amsterdam, Hawe, Chnstianb, 
named have not ceased to enjoy an extensive and New York Brides this, upwards of 30 
custom : and they share, with seabskiiib and large fiacket ships sail regularly to Auslmlia, 
dog-skins on the one hand, and the large dans Valparaiso, and San Francisco; five to New 
of Bradford stuffs — at the head of which arc York direct, and others to various ports of 
placed Orleans, alpaca, mohair, lastiugs — on the North and South America. TfadtandCMti- 
other, a large amount of public fawur. It has merct. Since 1851 the in.'inufaciuriiig industry 
often happened since 1866 that a new stuff, of the tonnlric:* whose business b transacted 
prepared in England, has licen bought by Gcr- through the dbirict of the British Consulate at 
mans from English makers, and imitated so as Hamburg ha.s been developed to an enormous 
to oust us ftom the nuirket. Italian cloth was extent, and has given rise to an extensive and 
one of those stufifs. In 1869 the coloured lus- growing demand for coal, iron, cotton, wool, 
tres of Bradford were brought out with a per- yams, and raw materials of every description 
fection and at a price against which the pro- from Great Britain. But not only has she sup* 
duceof Saxon and Rhenish looms could not plied the factories and foundries of Germany 
contend. To hold her own, Great Britain must with a Urge portion of their maleriab ; she hat 
continue to improve her machinery and skill in also maintained, with great success, the corn- 
design. The Germans now make their own petition with the manufacturers themselves* 
looms for worsted, tape, and cotton or worsted The growth of the population in wealth and 
triinmings;1ittt they still uke power-looms and refinement, as well as in numbers, has been 
fipioiiing-j^nies from Englbh makers : and so steadily follow'cd by a demand for Engibh 
long as tMy have to look abroad for machinery manufactured goods of all kinds, so that the 
we may be certain that their progress is not on value of the goods shippetl to the port of Ham- 
a level vitli that which is made in England and burg alone amounted in the year xSyr to nearly 
Scotland, German makers, again, frequently ;C95,ooo,ooo, or about 10 per cent, of the value 
succeed in beating tis in their own markets of all the exports from Great Britain to foreign 
with stuffs of which the original type is English, countries. The following table shows the to^ 
In many of these cases they only compete by value of goods imported from the United King* 
using British yams ; and here again lies one of dom and British colonies into the Consular dit- 
Englmid's great present advantages. Linen trict at Hamburg for the years z8ss to 187s, 
trader the, nas undergone a decline in Gcr- exclusive of bullion 

mady. owing to the short length and want of ' ■■ 

tenaaty of German as compared with English *The mouth of the Elbejs encumbered 
ondlrttihffax. Yma /rwdir, the, has also de- with sandbanks. The channel leading to Cue* 
dined. It hat remained profitable to Great haven is hounded on the N. by theVml Sands 
Britain ; and English exports have continued and North Grounds, and on the S. W the 
to increase, in spite of the impulse which the Schaarhora Sands and Newark Island. On the 
ZoUverdn fxrodiice has not ceased to display, latter there arc two lighthouses and two bcae 
No artide has been in such demand in Gcr* coju^ and on the Schaarhora is another beacoa 






BEMTON^S BiCTlomEY OF COMMERCE. i8i^ 
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Oemm BoxiB Qenau Pwti 


Port Eatemd. 

Average of Years 

x 85 t*<KcS$ 5 . 

BlSliS 


Atom of Years 
aSaS-t^ye. 

Hamburg 

Hathurg 

iub^ 

Total 

£ 

Not cS^i^le 
Ditto 

36, art 

69 » 9 t 7 9 t» 6»7 

34,080 1 ai8,358 

£ 

x 8 ,a 37 .fi 9 » 

n6ot^3 

S7»*w 

t« 7*537 

9,OOT,XXO 

zx,64o,6o5 

15,704, zoo 

18,683,404 


It will b« olitervtd that the goods received at 
tha vioe*confular porta are very* tnfling in 
yaiue, and no returns are available in some 
cases. The reason for this lies in the fact tlmt 
Hamburg is by far the most convenient port 
of discharge, and is connected by railway with 
all wUk of Germany and Austria. Only those 
goods, therefore, are sent to Harburg, Ltibeck, 


or Rostock which are bulky and low in value. 
The falling off of the receipts at Lubeck and 
Rostock is attributable to these ports having 
been recen^ brought within the Zollverein 
frontier. The following table indicates the 
various classes of goods comprised in the above 
IsUte:— 


Average of Years. 

Articles of 
Food and 
Consutnp* 
tioa. 

Fuel and 
Building 
Materials. 

Raw Mate* 
rials and 
Fartly 
Manufactrd. 
Goods. 

Textile ' 
Fabrics. 

Artistic and 
Industrial 
X^oductions. 

Total 

Average 

Value. 

i 84 i-*z 8<4 

£ ^ 
583.306 

740,764 

£ 

330,683 

£ 

5,260,831 

£ 

3,269,713 

9 . 0 * 30 . C 91 

£ 

566.588 

730,180 

T otS caR 

£ 

a 846 ***i 8 te. 

11 ^AO 8ok 

t86i<-x86< 



1 S *Vf\A TOf% 

x 866 *«x 89 a * 

».a 88,433 

1.983.356 

639.993 * 0 , 974,445 

1.333,035; 14,5*8,367 


A|WJ Pf 54 P 
T ToR 

*8,683,404 

95,743.567 


S, 7 * 4.*57 

3.185,653 


694.9*3 

693,043 

3 , 543 , 9 ** 

*,340,76* 

778,514 

i 

7,060,163 

1 


Most of the coal imported is nut coal, the large 
blocks used in England being unsuitable foi 
stoves, but a large quantity is imported for 
, The weight * * *' 


ws. The weight imported in 1869 
was, of cool, 667,^98 tons: coke, aa,a4a tons; 
value, £s 9 itt 6 o: in X870, coal, 668, x66 tons; 
Qoke, ax,^ tons; value, ;C5r8,o3s; in 1871, 
coal, x,oi6,8x6tons: coke, 30,70a tons; value, 
^6833,003. Indirect Britidi Trade, In ad» 
uition to the raw materials and manufactured 
goods of every description imported foom the 
United Kingdom, a laige and increasing trade 
18 carried on here bv the agents of English 
mercantile houses in ODtainiog orders for manu« 
factured goods to be sMpped from the United 
Kingdom to South Amenca, China, and other 
foreign ports, for German account It is estU 
mated that the tra ns a cti o n s in this line, com 


fPenem MM VVIi* 

stderably during the past lew yoant, it being 
estimated that the sales did not exceed 
« 9 ,ooo,ooo CO ^3,930,000 five years ago. /m- 
torie. Here is given the rate of duty imposed 
upon the priaapal manufactured goods im* 
por^. hi English weight and money. The 
duties being Wied on die weighs axid not on 
the value of the goods, has a veiy restrictive 


effect upon the importation of heavy woollen 
fabrics, such as carpets, blankets, and heavy 
clothing materials 

£ r. d. 

Cotton yam, raw perewt 060 

Pitto, bleached or dyed , • , . 

Ditto, two or more threads . . 

Cotton manufactures*** 

Stout goods, raw or bleached 

Fine goods 

Cotton, jaconet, muslin, tuUe, 

gauze, embroidery, &c 

Linen yam, bleached or dy^ 

Ditto thread of all kinds .... 

Ditto cloth 

Do., dyed, bleached, orpressed 
Ditto hosiery, tape, gauze.. .. 

Ditto lace 

Silk piece goods 

Ditto mixM with cotton, Unen» 

wool, &c 

Woollen goods, pure, or mixed 
with cotton, Imen, &C. .... 

Carpets 

The only improvements that hat 

in this direction since 1870 are the reduedon of 
the duty on pig iron from 6(f. to 3<f., and on 
rice firom 31. to z#. 6A per cwt . ; improvements 
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been effected 
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Ckmaa Ports 


that were counterbalanced, however, by the in- 
crease of the duty on coffee from 154. to 172. fid. 
per c#t SAtppIn^. The following indicates 
the increase witliin the last twenty years of the 

shimfing eoncemed in the trade between the 
United Kingdom and theprtncipalporu within 
rile Consular district 


Pprteelersd. 

AversfeofYean 

AvemgeofYem 

iB 9 S- 4 a 



Ships. 

Toss. 

Ships. 

Tods. 

Ship^ 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Twi. 

Hamburg 

Altona 

Harburg 

imbeck 

Rostock...... 

1,908 

5 * 9 , 

39 « 

123 

39 

498.033 

70,545 

39 ,xo 8 

19,58a 

_ 4 . 4*9 

2,249 

39a 

652 

148 

39 

7 a 4 f 394 

88,289 

67,9x3 

25,294 

4,980 

*» 38 * 

278 

437 

>59 

X 29 

858,590 

59 , 8*7 

5**400 

3 a ,904 

>5.489 

s,30x 

>40 

•30 

1,205,558 

3**955 

98 *SM 

Total 

2,980 

829,887 

3.480 

890,8491 3,384 

*,017.980 

%««9 

1.308,798 


Zititek, one of the four free ddes of Germany* 
oa^a tidge between the Rivers Trave and Wafc- 
cufte* 09 miles K.E. Hamburgand 14s N.W. 
Berlin. Zrvsdir attd Commttce. The chief 
imports arc cottons, silk goods, hardware, and 
other manufactures, one>Uiird of which come 
by lead and river from Hamburg ; the remain* 
der hy sea, or in latge vessels, which formerly 
bad to discharge at Travemunde, being, through 
recent enlargement of the port, now able to 
come to the city. The exports consist mainly 
^com, cattle, wool, timber, iron, and fish. 
The principal rnonufaemres are tobacco, soap, 
paper, playing-cards, linen and cotton goods, 
and iron. The sales of products and manufac- 
tures from Great Britain from this city to the 
northern countries, with the exception of Eng- 
lish sheet-iron, have increased. Ine d^ression 
in the demand for English sheet iron is caused 
by the high duty imposed on its importation. 
In respect of the commerce of this city with 
neighbouring markeu, the wholesale export 
bosmess has considerably increased; on the 
contrary, the retail business has by no means 
aiwfrered the high expectations made thereof 
Skip/inr, ITie number of vessels arriving 
here under the British flag exnounted, in 1869, 
to, rs ships of about 2,435 tons, against sp 
Ships of 3,704 toss in and 14 ships of 
>797 tons in <867. Fran/^ori is 
situated in a fertile valley on the right 
bank of the River llain. The principal 
bostness of this dty is banking. Tnete are 
about twenty fi»t-aass baifldng houses, fore- 
mast among which are those of Rothschild, 
Betfa mann. Gruaelius, Gontard. and Heyder. 
The magnitude of this business is due partly to 
the great wealth of the city, and paitfy to its 
> ge(wn]^cal position, which makes it a conve- 

S mem aseditun of exchange between Vienna and 
jPat^ Trieste and. Hamburg, and Vimma and 
ifieim Mufines. Caipets, table^coym 
ayiiig-c^rfls, oilcloth, tobacco, and sauflf, 
^ W ». an important commercial dty on 
tte Idl bank of the Vistula, about ^ arilcs from 
TbiSjp^i^ksimmiiiimpQftaaeeto 
MsnAttrg aadBtettinu the west of Biupp*, j 
Tlw great its^m am FoUshaadKttiiigagM * 


especially wheat and wood, leather, potashi 
wool, tellow, pitch, hemp, flax, butter* fii^ 
bees, and liquors. Imports, The quantity 
of coals imported during r868 amounted to 
3t383f79<> centals, or 56,396 tons, viz., 195 car- 
goes, with ^(,896 tons, from English ports; 197 
cargoes, with ao,5oo lasts, from Scotch pons. 
Of this amount, 37,254 were forwaidM to 
Poland, and the remailer was fmr local con- 
sumption. Sa/e. The Government monopoly 
in salt ceased on the 31st December* (867. ft 
is too earlj^et to see the full results of this 
measure. The Government stores of salt have 
been disposed of. Total value of imports finr 
x868, £4t$to,soo; toul value of exports for the 
same year, SMippintt SriHsk, 

2x6 vessels arrived with cargoes aggregating 
29,500 tons. Sfetiim is on the left bask of the 
Oder, at its mouth, in the Stettiner-hafT, 79 
miles N.N.E. of Berlin. Besides bring the 
prtn<i|^ emporium for some very flounshing 
countries, Stettin is also the centre Of an exten- 
swro system of railways communicating with 
Berlin and the west of Geimny. Imports, 
Cbal, iron in pig, bar, wrought railu, and oosise 
iron goods, soda and potash, oila. cottons, yavni^ 
rice, coffee, spices, herrings, &c. Mxportt, 
Zinc, seeds* »pe, oil, flour, spiritiy com— whesty 
rye, barley, oats. The valqe of imports sad ez« 


^ jc trade of this port is essentially a c 

Sion trade : and as the transit trade to and flott 
Austria is very extensive, the opening of a new 
Ime of railway by which goods could be for- 
warded from Eai^od to Austria at a lower 
rate, vtA Hambuig or Bremen tbanefil Stettin^ 
would* no doubt, be very iniurious to this port* 
upwards of 60 per cent of its entire trade being 
with Great Britain. Sfw$wfH, lys BaiMBtt, 
fFs^Ats^ amt Msmsmms, Hm/^ssr^* 
The mark Cfirreatwia. yd,, ssaik bfifloem 
sf, fid. The cetttner»tto|lb. avoir. Cdnuner* 
cud last about 3 tons; trill of eosls* about e 
tons; of graumxi mm. quaxttra Stechkaime* 
4 | gall* Orehofli^^. Vieitel»t|l^^ 
ZitSsck, Marie current same as Hasftmg» 
Shipping lastsss .tons. Pftaadasx'oT awwb 
ToiKlmttmd* j| bwhifl; cf 
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M«ir. Vtaglviifin. Gtrmmn XJnSai. TIm 
tiuiikr«>3D sum notchea; amife rate of 
eachaage^ sr. Tlie centner. iio| avoir. 
Ship last of tiaber>aabout 80 cubit feet Sdief> 
imp. bwdiel Kiafter»6 feet 

Oi]ia» a kind of sHk twi^ la«t or edging, 
need in trimming ganaents, &&, chiefly auum- 
ftdmred at Manchester. 

GtNCBa tOer. Ingwer, Fr. is a 

knotty, flattiah root of a fibrous subsunce, of a 
pale or yellowish colour, covered with a thin, 
iusinr pdliclc^ which is usually taken off while 
it is am, and before it is brought to Europe. 
The phuBt which produces ginger does not ap- 
pear fiur above ground. It puts forth long 
green leaven, somewhat similar to those of the 
rose, and itt flowers ^ .1 — j 


Good 


frith green, tj 

dfy,weU filled, and difficult to be broken, or a 
reddish-grey surfac^restnous within, and of a 
hot, punimnt taste. The ginger imported comes 
from theEast Indies, also from Jamaica. There 
are two sorts— white and blacK-- of which the 
former b the more highly esteemed. 

Ginsbng or Ginsang [Ger. Kraftwurzelt 
GimuMtt *nd It. Gimeng\ is the root of a 
{riant found in Chinese Tartary and in several 
piuls of North America. The dried root, as 
imoorted hither, b about the thickness of the 
little finger, about three or four inches long, 
frequenUy forked, transversely wrinkled, of a 
homy texture, and of a yellowish white colour, 
both inside and outside. It was formerly 
.thought to be a valuable medicine; but this 
belim hat well-nigh been exploded. The 
Chinese, however, ascribe cxtraonlinory virtues 
to it, and are its cwf buyers. 

Glass rCcr. Gfor, Fr, Vitrt, tferrt], a trans- 
parent, brutle, factitious body produced by the 
action of fire upon a fixed salt and sand or 
stone that readily melts. There are difierent 
kinds ofglass manufactured for various pur- 
{loaet. Tbe prindpai of these are flint gbss, 
crown glaiM, and bottle glass. The first is the 
dmi^ most transparent, and most beautifit! 
glass, and b often called crystal. The second 
IS cailttd window glass; and the third, the 
coarsest of all, u too well known to describe. 

GLOvmi [Gte. NandsekuAtf Fr. Cam/s], in 
commerce, are disttngubbed as wash or tan 
leather, tttk, thread, wo»^, &c. Iitothem 
gloves are made of chamois, kid. lamb, doe, 
elk, buff; flte. The leather of gloves is not, 


Fteadi have long been famous forthcwcel- 
fence of their gloves. Large quangties^qf^ 
ton gfem are manufactured at Kottmghm 
andUfoste^ai^^^cn gfevtow ma^in 
«benordtof1^M» We&i^Sk^nd. 

c£plt £Oer. ^Cifair, Fr. CM}, Thb wdX- 
known wWam has bm long raapiSsetured 
In moai eountries, and emnlc^ to cement 
pieess eC wood together. It is extracted by 
bol^ water faom^ amnud ^substencesi and 
dlffore in its quantfes according to the sob- 
atances empto^ Bon^ tendoni, 




Ugamentet gg yfeM it 

£^lishgltte is considaed asteaDeSL 
Gold, the mostbeautifttl and mduableof tlw 
metab. The limits of the dactSky and maL 
feability of gold have never yet been faJly 
asoertained, but its tenacity is known to exceed 
that of any other metal By the weight and 
measure of the best wrought gold lea^ it fa 
found that one grain is made to cover sdl 
square inches; and ftqm the specifle gravity w 
the metal, together with thb admeasurement, 
it follows that the leaf itself b x-afia, 000th patt 
of an inch thick. It b sometiines found in 
separate lumps or visible grains among the 
sand of rivers in many parts of the woti^ but 
the bulk of the gold that has been found ms 
been taken from the d^Ms of quarts rocks. 
It occurs in more or less abundance in all 
parts of the world, but since the dbeovery of 
the American and Australian mines by far the 
greater part of the supplies of gold have bM 
derived from them.^ In i8oz the quantiQr of 
pure gold produced in America was 46,3^1 lb.: 
in European and Northern Asia (exchisive of 
China and Japan), 4,916 lb.; total produce, 
51,247 lb.s=55«9io lb. Britbh standard 
A2,6xa,2oa In x8^6 the quantity of pure gold 
produced in America was 25^503 Ih; in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and Asia (exclusive of China and 
Japanl, 89,171 lb.; total produce, 1x4,674 Ibiss 
125,108 lb. Britbh standard golcUs:A 5 ,H 6 » 77 ^ 
In z8^ the quantity of pure gold fx^ucra in 
Amenca was 261, yjx lb.; in Europe, Africa, 
and Asia (exclusive of China and JamanL 

;o lh.» 


104,2x9 lb. ; total produce, 365,050 lh.» 
^99.247 lb. British standard goid«4T8,654,32a 
It has been estimated by an American well 
acquainted with the subject that the pro- 
duction of gold in s868 throughout the dv»* 
Ibed world amounted to 150^000,000 d<riliars 
(;C3o,ooo,ooo) ; the United States producing 
60^000,000 dollars, Mexico and South America 
^000,000 dollars, Australb 60,000^000 doUaxs^ 
British Amenca 5,000,000 doU^ Siberia 
15,000,000 dollars, elsewhere 5,000,000 doHam, 
An Australian authority, however, estimates 
the annual supply of gold throughout rite 
world at not more than £sotm,oba. This 
amount, it seems clear, will be absorbed by rite 
German Mint, ev<m at its muiiinum rate of 
coii^e, for some time to corner and thb b ex- 
clusive of the demand for maawfacttuiiig 
poses ; so that, however great rite ouMuiq at 
the Australian mines ssayoe, the possibility 
a fall in the valde ofgold b what no one fesi% 
The gold coinage of Great Britain b 
to be stmewhere about Aioo,oocyooo^ SjOd th» 
German Government will probably set aioit 
the same amount ky cointiig jCto,ooQ|,oep for ' 
five years succosrivriy. kow- 

ever, of theGennaa demand^ there is an tec- 
clustve and giowuig demand throoghout rihn 
East, which wiu keep the ninert and rniate ag 
work for many peats. During the te yeiMB 
from k86i to wts fednsive, there has hero Ifo 
of gol 4 fiote <Jreai Britafe to £|brXf| 
orannvtngs 
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Gold-Beating 

f»f very nearly £4,000^000 a year; and tbit is 
cadumve of the gold remitted from Australia 
direct to the East. That isrocess is still going 
on, and with the exiiansion of Eastern com- 
merce it will continue indefinitely. It has 
been said that the sovereign has already lost 
some of its value^ because it will not go so far 
as it did formeriy* But the greater dearness 
of things is rather due to the increase of the 
world's wealth than to the increase in the 
stock of bulfioo. The gold discoveries have 
had an immense influence in stimulating in- 
dustry, and in so doing have increased the 
real wealth of the world; and this indirect 
result of the labours of gold miners is probably 
far greater than their direct contribution to 
the wealth of tlie world. 

CoLD-BsATittG. Gold-beaters first melt a 


mtantity of pure gold and form it into an ingot ; 
Ais they reduce by forging it Into a plate 
about the thickness of a sheet of paper; which 
done, they cut the plate into little pieces about 
an inch square, and by^them in the first or 
smallest mould to begin to stretch them ; after 
being hammered here awhile with the smallest 
hammer, they cut each of them into four, and 
put tt^ iato the second mould to be extended 
further. Upon taking them out they cut them 
again into four, and put them into the third 
mould, out of which they are taken, divided 
into four as before, and laid in the last or 
finishing titould, when they are beaten to the 
degree of thinness required. 1 he leaves thus 
finished, they take them out of the mould, and 
diinpose them in little paper bonks, prepared 
witti a )itt!e red hole for the gold to stick to. 
Each book ordinaiily conuins ^5 gold leaves 
There are two sizes of these books ; 2^ leaves 
of the smallest only weigh 5 or 6 grams, and 
the same number of the largest 9 or so grains. 

GftAPBS CUcr, Traubem^ Fr. Rauinsl^ a 
wt^-known fruit pipduced from the vine, 
whose oolotir when ripe is either red or green. 
France, Spain, Portugal, and luly, as well as 
some parts of Germany, produce grap«» capa- 
ble of yblding wines of various qualities 1^ 
flavour. Vast ouantstes of green grapes are 
imported from Mabga and some other pants of 
Spain. The grapes grown in the United King- 
dcoi are mii» sniMer and by no means so 
hiacdoos as those of foreign countries. 

GttATiNGS. in n ship, a kind Of lattice-work 
formed of leagesand battens, the square holes 
cd which, being three of four inches wide, are 
used CO give air between decks. 

OntAT-Oncut Sailing, the manner of 
conducting a ship in or rather pretty near the 
arch of a great circle that passes through the 
asaitk of the two places, vis., whence ahe 
and to which ane is bound. 

GgNBcs,the kingdom is situated between 



Groflfl Weight 

Phocb and PhiUistis, Acamia and MtoUa, 
Argolis and CoruiUl, Achata 
and Elis, Arcadb, Messina. I^umaia. 

Euboea and Sporades, Cydades^ Owfit, Zimte, 
Cephalonia. Athens. /V/. ^,000. 

A^rieultnrt, The products are aimilar to 
those of S. Italy, but the coqn^ is mote pas- 
toral than agricultural. The olive and cunanC 
grape are cultivated extensively. Wheat b 
cultivated with areat suoceas as regards quality 
in the Morea. Hellas and Bceotia possess fine 
com districts, but the production m cereals is 
so far below the consumption that large quan* 
titles have to be imported. Mtmufiteturtim 
A few cotton, silk, and woollen stuflk are made 
in the larger towns, and carpets and sail-cloth, 
straw hate, &c., in Andros and Stphnos. The 
articles made, however, are chiefly for dosnestlc 
use. Commrrce. The exports consist of silk, 
figs, woo), olive oil, valonica. Sponge, wax, and 
tobaccow Inmorts—cotton and woollen goods, 
com, Ac. 1 ne value of the former averages 
Za.soOfOoo, and that of the btter ;Cs,ooo,ooo. 
About one-half of the imports comes from, and 
three-fifths in value of the exports go to, the 
United Kingdom. 

Esmorts from Imports of Drtush 

Yean. Greece to Homo rrodtice 

Gt Uritnin. into Greece. 

*55® ^ 879,50s ;C851»<»7S 

t 367 1,246,683 ........ 949, t94 

*8<*8 *»M7,58* 9761867 

1869 x,5a&,or9 974i679 

*870 1, *79*3*5 94**6>S 

PortSf prifuip<tly are Missolonchi and Ga- 
laxuli on the west coast of Uellas ; Piraeus 
on the ea^t coast ; Naupli«t, Patras, and 
Corinth in the Morea; and Syra Hydra 
and Spezzia in the islands of those names. 
Monty, The dracbma is divided into too 
lepu. Average rate of exchange, 8) drachmas 
sterling. Weights and Measures, I’he 
oke, s’fioth avoir., cantos, 133*00 avoir.; livre, 
1*05 avoir.; baril, wine, 16*33 imp. gall,; kilo, 
o*«4 tmp- quartern; pike^^l English yard; 
stremnea^t of an acre. 

Grocsky [Ger. Sptstreim^ Maftriai- 
maartn, Du. Specfr(fett, Da. Sp^ierie, Ktyd* 
dtritt Sw. Sptcerit, Kryddor, Fr. EMctries, 
ibices, It. Sptsif Spesterie, Sp. Espeeiat, 
EspectriMj Po^ Espeaes, Especiaria, Bus. 
Pruuut Korenjat Pol. Korattnte], consists of 
those kinds of goods usually sold by grocum. 

Grocram [Ger. Gndgnut, Du, Cr^gresti, 
Grftn, Da. and Sw. Grofgron^ F. Ctw-grain, 
It. Gressegrana, Grogmno, Sj>. Corgemn, 
Port Grostagranaf Corgeynn^ a kind of 
stuff made of silk and mohair, something 
coarser and thicker than tafihty. 

Gross signifies the quanti^ of twelve 
dozen of anything. 

Gross W«GHr, the whole weight of merw 
omndtse, with the dust and dross; as also the 
hajg, cask, dhe;^ Ac», wherem goods are eoa- 
tamed. An allowance ts usually made out of 
the grass-weigfat for tare and tretf ^ 
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Oum 


CuMCOer. Gummit Fr. G^mmt, It Gimma}, 
a venuble juice, or thick, transparent, taste- 
less fluid, wnichsometimes exudes from certain 
species oc trees. Xt is very* adhesive, and gra- 
dually hardenstudthout losing its transparent* 
but eiutilyMkftena again wh^ raoistened with 
water* The gum nost commonly used is that 
whidi is procured from diflerent species of the 
acacia in ^jgyptt Arabia, &c. It is known by 
the name oTGum Arabic. Gum likewise exudes 
abundantly from the common wild cherry-tree 
of this country. Xt is usually obtained in small 
pieces, like tears, moderately hard, and some- 
what brittle while cold, so that it can be re- 


tinge, 

Gums in general, are more viscid and less 
friable than resins, and are dissolvable in any 
aqueous menstruum ; whereas resins are more 
sulphureous, and require a spirituous or oily 
one. llie most valuable are gum arabic, 
gum senega!, gum dragon, adragant or tra- 
gacanth, «c. 


H 

Hair [Auntan A«»V-~Ger. //mtr, MeHscAtn^ 
haart Fr, Chfveux; kair qf hensts^ter. 
/tanK K^aartt Fr. /’vf/J, a sort of tegument 
for the n'catest jatrt of animals. . It is a con- 
^iderabte part of commerce, 'llie hair-dealers 
import human hair, goats’-hair, horse-hair, &c. 
Inat of the growth m the northern countries ts 
much preferred to that of the more southern 
ones. Hair should be well fed, neither too 
coarse nor too flne ; the coarseness reodeiingit 
less susceptible of an artificial curl, and dis- 
posing it ra^er to friule ; and the fineness 
making its curl of too short a duration Vast 
quantities of the hair of goats, &c., are con- 
sumed in the manufacture of hats and various 
other articles. 

IlAiR*s-BRBAt>TH^ a measure of length, being 
the 48th part of an inch. 

Hammbr [Gcr. Hammer, Fr. Marieau, 
Sp. It Martilhl, a tool used by 

mechanics, coniusting of an iron head fixed 
crosswise upon a handle of wood. There are 
several sorts of hammers used by blacksmiths 
and othets, viz., the hand-hammer, which may : 
be udelded or governed with one hand at 
the anvil ; the up-hand sledge, which is held 
by bmh hands at the furthest end of the 
handle, and being swung at arm's-length of 
the head, is made to fiiirttpoii the work with 
at bjMtvy a blow as possible. There is also 
aiioi^ hammer us^^ W smitht called a 
rivettbig-hammer, which ts the smaflest of aU. 
and lel&muted » thefiMga, except Ibr amali 
work. For the mamiihctsFe of ma^nery and 
heavy gwM^tlte steam baiay^ The 


HftFefl’*wool 


largest of this kind is the aodon Nasmyth 
Steam hammer, whitdi, with a niU jft of steam, 
Is capaNe of striking a blow equal 4o the weight 
of 800 tons. The foundations for the anyil- 
btock are of the most solid description. cons»t- 
ing of immense blocks of iron and oak baulks, 
hud alternately, and weighing about 650 tops. 
This hammer is twice as powerful as any other 
in the RoyaJ Arsenal, the xa-ton hammer 
having a falling mass of about xs tons. 

Hams [Ger. Sch^ken, Du. linme^t Fr. 
7amAme, It. PreeduttzX, the thighs of the 
hog, salted, smoked, and dried. Yoxkshire, 
Hampshire, Wiltshire, and Cumberiand are 
the counties of England noted for producing 
fine hama The hi^s of Portu^ and West- 
phalia are highly esteemed, on account of their 
exquisite flavour. 

Hand's -BKKAB fTi, a measure of three 
inchesL 

Hat \Hait, Ger. HUie, Du. Hooden, Da. 
Hatte, aw. HatUxr, Fr. Chateau, It, Capeiis, 
Sp. SomArer0s\ a well known oovediog for the 
head, with a bnm which distinguishes it from 
a cap or a bonnet. Great quantities are made 
in the ni^hbouihood of Leeds and Man- 
chester. The finest kinds of straw mul chip 
hats are those imported from Leghorn, though 
it is well known that the greater number of 
these articles, sold in Ix>ndon and other parts 
of the kingdom os Italian hats, are made Ic die 
United Kingdom. 

Hartshorn CGer. HirtMem, Fr. Ceme 
de cetf} is the entire horns of the male deer, 
as separated from the head, without further 
preparation. The chemical analysis of harts- 
horn is sufficiently known ; it yields a water 
highly impregnated with a fetid oil and vola- 
tile salt, by the common dtstUIaticm’in a retort 
on an open fire. The remainder in the bottom 
of the retortf after the distillation is finished, is 
black ; but in calcining it in an open fire, it 
becomes white and friable, and is sold in the 
shops under the name of burnt hartshorn. 

Harowarb [Ger. iTwranmuiraii, Du. Ksetr- 
kramerj^ Da. IsenAmmwmr, Sw. ydiw- 
Aram, Fr. Clinqwillerie, OtuHcailierU, It. 
Ckincafdie, Sp. Quinpullerta, Port Quintai* 
haria, Rut MjeMsefnae iewarii} includes, in 
few words, every kind of goods manufactured 
from metals, aim thus comiurises iron, brazen, 
steel, and copper articles of all desmiptlons. 
Biiroingham and Sheffield ate the minoipat 
seats of the British hardware manuiactuies, 
and from theser towns immense quantities of 
knives, razors, scissors, gilt and plated ware, 
firearms, &c., &c., are exported to most parts 
of the Continent of Europe and iron utensils 
of various kinds to our colonies in the West 
Indies, to Africa, and the continent of 
America. 

Harbs’-wooL| or the fur of the quadrqped 
called thejhaxe^ xt much used by faattera who 
employ it itfthe formattonof the bodies of hate. 
Abunflhwee ofl auwf^w ^ is broug^ flom Un- 
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dieto nM of die British doninioiit It gttBe* Thera eve alto some tenntk the aee 4 t»g:iii^ 
ndiy murk hmwn, end, if good, silvery at the that have ao immediate ralatfoa to the 
bottom, near the pelt ; but from the aorthern hawser. Thusy a bold hawse ** is wh^ the 
parts of Europe, Asia, and America, we not holes era high above the wiM. ** Ereah the 
tmfreqoeatly obtain black and white hares'- hawse, or veer out more cable,*' is used when 
wool, whkh are in ao great esteem, and aril at part of the cable that ties in the hawse Is llretled 
very low prices. or chafed, and it is ordered that more cable 

HAgrufa-laoH, or Harpoon, Harpoons may be veered out, so that another part of h 
[Ger. Harpunm^ Do. HaafoRntn^ Da. may rest in the hawses. ** Fresh the haWst** 
/aww, Sw. Ifar/irntt Ft, It. JSmm- —that is, lay new pieces upon die cable in the 

AYpirntt Port /fafgArar* Rus. hawses, to preserve it from fretting. *'Bttni- 


a large spear or javelin, made of forged ing in the Imwse ** is when the cabira endura a 
iron, and five or six feet long: it is fastened to violent stress. ''Clearing the hawses" it 
a Une^ and is used in the wl^ fishery. disentangfing two cables that come throii||& 

HARPiNCs, in a ship, properly denote her different hawses. "To ride hawse-fuU ** Is 
breadth at the how. Some also give the same when, in stress of weather, the ship fidb with 
name to the ends of the bends that are fruBtened her head deep in the sea, ao that the water 
into the stern. runs in at the nawses. 

Harpoon-Gun, a sort of fire-ann for dis- Hayti, a negro republic, occupies the W« 
chaiging harpoons at whales, and thereby portion of the island of the same name in the 
striking them with greater certainty, killing W. Indies, and is divided from the Dominican 
them more expeditiously than when harpoons republic on the £. by an irregular like drawn 
are thrown by the hand. from the mouth of the river Anses'a-Pitra, or 

Hatchbl, Hacjclb. Hbcicuk, or Hitchxl Pedemales, on the S. coast, to that of the river 
r/f«Afrr/r, Ger. Htcktlnt Du. Jfekelt, Da. Massacre, which flows into the Bay of Man** 


pieoe of board. There are several sorts of manufactured in England, though cotton aoodi 
> *i*trt**i«, each finer than the ocher, with which furnish the bulk of the business done. How- 
flax and hemp are prepared for spinning. ever, considerable quantities of hardware have 
Hstchbs, in a snip, a kino of trapdoor lately been imported^ and if the fashion of 
between the main-mast and foremast, through roofing the houses with galvanised iron con- 
whi^ aU goods of bulk are let down into the tinues to spread, a very great addidon will 
tu fift. accrue Co English trade. Frequent attempts 

Hatchway, the way or passage over the have been made to introduce French cotton 
riup's hatchm. goods, but they were found almost unsateabtey 

Hawjcsrl or Pxolaxs, are retail dealers, and now the superior cheapness of Engilsa 
who travel from street to stfhet seUing small merchandise has created almost a monopmy of 
wares and other articlet. By the Act passed this market. According to the returns of the 
sns8^ which abolished licences, it is provided Haytian Custom House, the imports from 
that no person shall act as a Mdlar without England amounted to in sBdg; tP 

such oertoi^ as the Act requires, or in any £(>96^24 in Z864. For 1865-^ there are no 
Aiwrie* where he is not authorised by his cer- figures. In 1867-48-69, the general trade eras 
rififass ao to act, sorii certificates to he issued very low, the imports having uulen to £900,^)00^ 
by thnrilfiefofiicra of poUceof the police dis- but on the termination of the dvil war very 


HAWfenx, onboard ihip^ a large rape, or a Hayttsa coffee, though of excellent quahty 
kind of emalt cable, serving various uses-ns to ancT flavour^ Is too often sent away in a very 
Ihstett fhe main and lore shroudfi th waip a dirty condition, which haa craarad a prdtiflioo 
riim as she liea at anchor, and wind her up by agamst it Sugar might hecome n^vababld 
a eaptwfib dee. . . articb ^ expori, as no mntiKj^^ 

Hawses are two large holes under bow, cane with mreater perfrction, 'nut the raw* 

throi^ whkh the omle runs when the ship prietovs prefw to disCd an infrrior ntm, wmdh 
BesatnadMMr. Tln»,thehawio4rieo»aretlMi sefli hi the country. With ^fDore^eapM 
lim fMoras of tisdmrm which them ho^ also^iDorenttenM n^bepidd tothecdd^ 

made. Xbiwse-bRisarelMqr vatlonof rim coffee and cocoa piantsy^wlm 

tapering and smiSd fall d^knas, wS^ nra ora now greatly neglected. Capital Is nS 
genefft^aSowod small shipo, to.ra«vent rim wan^ to devdqp iSo malMrimiy smda. ,Or 
«m from waebmg in at rim hawsraSielii. Irim temnr laige iMtts exist In rim iaMMri 
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Hide of Land Hope 

common aloe, a native of Barbadoes and other Streams * 0 ^ a small island on the coast of C 3 una, 
West India i>»landa. The smell is stronger and near the month of the Canton Kiver, 40 miles 
more dis>agi'ceaUe than the soccotrine aloes; £.ofMacao»Z^a// 32 * N.^andZ^aarg'. 
the taste is uncommonly bitter and nauseous. £. 115,000. A British colony. There 

The best come from the island of Barbadoes, in are good roadsteads at Hong-Kong Bay« and 
large gourd shells; an iuferimr sort, which is Victoria has bays which are free from typhoons, 
generally so'^t and clammy, is imported in casks. | but violent winds are frequent, llie trade of 
HtnL OF Lan'O, such a quantity of land as the colony is exclusively one of tnmslupment, 
may be plot'ghed with one plough within the the merchandize from Europe beiim distributed 
cnnni>asb uf n year, or so miicn as would main> from this centre to the ports or China and 
uin a fami.y. Some call it 60, some 80^ and Japan. Ihe port being entirely free from 
others xeo acres. every impost, no export or import duties are 

H1DF.S [Ger. HaitU. Fr. Peaux} signify leviable : ana there being no charges, even for 
genenin> the skins of beasts but the term is lights or tonnage, direct inforraabon as to the 
more particularly applied to those of large cat- value of the trade cannot be furnished. The 
tie. huch as bullocks, covrs, &c. Hides are j annual sales, however, amount to upwards of 
either raw or green, that is. Uie same as when ' 000,000, consisting principally of cotton, 

taken from the carcase, or salted and seasoned, I yarn, grey shirtings, T-cloths, long ells, 
in which case they are dressed with sale, alum, Spanish strjnes, Insiings, coals, rice, iron, lead, 
and saltpetre, to inrevent them from {nitrifying, | hardware, &c. Jinnks, Chartered Bank ol 
or they are cur^ or tanned. The hides of] India, Australia, and China; the Orientid 
South America are in the highest repute, and Bank ; the Chartered Mercantile Bank ; aac 
vast quantities of them are annually imported the Coroptotr de Paris, 
into Great Britain. Ireland also .supplies ox, Hoops of Aklu al.s. The hoofs of animal] 
cow, and horse hides of a very excellent quality, are composed of a substance nearly of the samt 
They are mostly imported in the hair. When nature as horn. They are not allied to anj 
sent to foreign countries they are usually salted, use, but to afford ammonia and animal coal, it 
Hikoes TGer. Haspen^ ThurangfU^ Fr. the preparation of the prus.uat of potash, am 
Cottds\ are joints made of brass, iron, &c., on in the case-hardening or iron, 
which gates, doors, lids, and covers of boxes. Hoops IGer. Fr. Cemlett or Ctr 

trunks, itc., turn. They arc principally m.'tnti- ceaMx\ are made of wood and also of iron, fo 
fat tut ^ in the neighbourhood of Birmingham the purpose of binding such vessels ns are usc( 
and Wolverhampton, and of all descriptions. for domestic purposes, for the conveyance o 
Roll ANO, a nne close kind of linen cloth, so liquids, &c. Iron hoops are exported to Spain 
called from its being first manufactured in Hoi- Portugal, the Island of Madeira, and to ou 
land ; but this kind of linen is now made also in colonies in the West Indies. 

Ireland in greater perfection than in any other Hop.s [Ger. Fr. Houblm}. There i 

part of the world. only one specie^ the Inpnlus, which is some 

Hokbv (Ger. Jffmigt Du. Ifmig, Honing^ rimes found wild in the hedges near houses am 
Fr. It. MeUf Sp. Af/r/}, a saccharine gardens. It is extensively cultivated in Kent 

aubstan^e prepared by bees. It has a white Sussex, and Herefordshire, on account of th< 
and yellowish colour, a soft and grained con- female calkins, which, after being picked an< 
ststence, a saccharine and aromatic smell. By kiln-dried, are used in brewing, to preserve th* 
distillation it afibrds an acid phlegm and an oil, beer, and give a bitter flavour to it **Th 
and its coal is light and spongy lUce that of the superiority of the hop, as an ingredient in ou 
mucilage of plants. Nitric acid extracts from malt liquors^ depends upon the f^t of its con 
it oxalic acid precisely as it does from sugar. Utning wtihm itself several distinct and inde 
It is very soluble in water, with which it forms pendent elements of activity, which the Utte 
a syrup, and, like sugar, passes to the vinous herbs that have at diflercut times been em 
fermentation. There are three distinctions of ployed as a substitute do not possess. Tb 
honey, according to its purity, fluidity, and the bitter principle imparts to the beverage a toni 
manner In which it has been procured from quality and an agreeable flavour; while at th 
the honeycombs. The first and finest kind is same time an aromatic ingredient adds a warmt’ 
virgin honey, or the flmt produce of a swarm, and stimulating profierty, and modifies th 
obtained from the combs without pressing; bitterness. The produce of hops varies fror 
these being only set to drain, in order to its 3 to ao cwt. per acre ; t« cwt is considered 
miming out. The second kind is that known favoucablc crop. As to the choice of sotb th 
hy the name of white honey, being thicker than hop'planters esteem the richest and strongei 
the former, and often, indeed, almost solid. It ground the best : and if it is rocky within iw 
is procured by pressing the combs, but without or three feet of thesurAce tne hopf will prospc 
the assutance of heat. The third and worst well. The Kentish planters account new Ian 
|dlMl,is the oommon yellow honey, obtained bevt for hops. They approve die ttumlltt < 
fleni the combs fiist heated over the Are, and October and March as the best for plaaixfif 
then pressed. It is frequently adulterated with and for gathering, abont the end of July or ui 
freur, sugar, fte.; the best way« theaefore^ of beginning of August. Their ripeness may % 
buptng it is m die oomb. _ _ tested by their strong scent, their hardnes 
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Horn 


most convenient way of piddng them is on a 
Jionfff square frame of wood, calTcd a bjo« with 
a cl^ hanmng on tentet*oooks within it, to 
receive the hops as they are picked^ They 
most be picked very clean, <*.«., me from leaves 
and stalks : and as there snail be occasion, two 
or three times in a day, the bin must be emptied 
into a hop-bag, made of coarse linen cloth, and 
carried to the kiln to be dried. After being 
dried, the finer flavoured bops are pressed into 
sacks, which weigh about cwt, and are then 
sold to the brewer. The importaden of foreign 
hops amounts to about ^,000 cwt. a year. 
They are the produce of Belgium, France, and 
Hamburg. Ihe price of hops varies at times ; 
but generally they are worth £$ 

Horn [Gcr. Da. and Sw. Du. tloom^ 
Fr. Came, It. Como, Sp. Cnemo, Asia, 
Hnsia, Port, Como, Rus. and Pol. J^or. 
Lat. Cornu), a hard substance growing on the 
heads of animals, particularly the cloven-footed 
quadrupeds, and serving them both as weapons 
of offence and defence. Horns are not very 
hard, as they may be easily cut with a knife or 
raspM with a file ; but they are so tough as 
not to be capable of being pounded in a mortar. 
When in thin plates they have a degree of 
transp«ircncy, and have been sometiiAes substi- 
tuted for glass in windows. When heated suf- 
ficiently, they become very soft and flexible, so 
that their shape may be altered considerably. 
Hence they may be |pradually squeezed into a 
mould, and wrought into various forms. H oms 
make a conuderable article in the arts and 
manufactures. Bullocks* horns, softened by the 
fire, serve to make lanthoms, combs handles 
for knives, ink-homs, tobacco-boxes, &c. 
Glue is sometimes made of the raspings or 
shavings. 

Horsb Chbstnitt (/Jie eoutmou), A method 
ii said to have been discovered by an ingenious 
artist in Saxony, M. Sprogel, for preparing a 
paste or size from horse-chestnuts, nrhich may be 
used preferably to that made of wheaten flour 
by shoemakers, bookbinders, card imanufac- 
turers, and po^i^-lungcrs, who consume con- 
sideraole quaiititios or grain in their respective 
trades. This paste is also said to po»>sess a 
great advantage over the common size, as no 
moths or vermin will breed in it. The horse- 
chestnut is also said to have been advantage- 
ously employed in tanning ; the husks, when 
burnt to coal, produce an excellent black water- 
colour: the branches and leaves communicate 
ft good brown in dyeing ; the shells also pro- 
du^ft good brown watercolour, and the timber 
h useful In building. . 

UoftSBHAiR {C^r. Ffirdehaur, Du. Faante* 
fimsr. Da. Hnnhtuvt^ HeeMagi, Sw. HAtU 
Aon Toga, Fr. Cfinjk AUveU, It CHno del 
Sp. Cr*s, Port CHua **Sedu$ do 
etmmUojSSi Sekontiotdkndiiu^m, Pot IVlotle 
dwudtln is principany used by upholsterers, 
for ftufiMm t&tdrs, sofas, &c.. also by saddleisi 
in their mapuflumsift of saddles^ ^ «« 

ftftidft of giM conminpdoa iii Omt Britain 




and IrtJand, and firom 
quandties of the article ar^y***** 

Hosibr, the hosiers sellsil 
and cotton hose (or stodcini 

gloves, linsey, and bay* ; al 

worsted pieces for waistcoats, br^^srt 
Ivhich some export, and others sell ds 
Some employ looms themselves, and arv 
respect stocking-weavers. The hosiery bra. 
of manufacture are mostly carried on at Nv 
tingham, Leicester, and Derby. 

Hulx.. on board ship, is the main body of a 
vessel, without either masts, yards, rigging, or 
sails. Thus to strike a hull in a storm is to 
Uke in her sails and to cast the helm on die lee 
side of the ship ; and to hull or lie a hull is 
said of a ship whose sails are thus taken in and 
helm lashed alee. 

Humhums, a species of Bengal calico. 
IIUNDRBDWSICHT, ft Weight of ZZ3 lb, 
avoid upois. » 

Hypothecatr, to hypothecate a ship is to 
Lwn the same for necessaries ; and a master 
ypothecates either ship or goods for relief 
when in distress at sea ; for he represents the 
traders as well as the owners. 




I J 


Jacconbt, a slight, sofi muslin, sometimes 
plain and sometimes figured, made at Man- 
chester and Glasgow. The finer qualities, which 
ought to lie even woven throughout, perfect 
at the borders, and free froiq filling, are used 
principally for ladies* summer and evening 
dresses, and the lower qualities are exported 
to Egypt and the East. 

Jadb (Fr. Pierre nefkntique, Ger. Nieren- 
stein\ or nephritic stone, a species of jasper. 
It is sometimes of a whitish milky colour, 
from China ; but mostly of a greenish or deep 
green colour, from America. It gives fire with 
steel, is semi-pelludd, Uke flint, does not harden 
in the fire, but melts by the solar heat in the 
focus of a burning lens. 

Japan. Open port5-~Kanagawa, Hiogo, 
and Osaka, Nagasaki, Hakodate, and Nttgata. 
^oua^wa, a seaport island on the hay, and 
15 miles S. Vedo. Shutmgs and yams ate the 
principal articles in demand at this port Silk- 
worms’ eggs and tea are the prinopal articles 
of export The new silk from the districts ia 
the immediate vidiiiw of Yokohama begins to 
arrive at the end of June. Japanese rifie iu 
gradnally deteriftnitiag In quauty, owing tft 
hasty and bad reeling, and to the large enpoct 
of eggs. The silk from the Oshiu prprianM hi 
highly esteemed, Itisfijg^idtNdsslS!^ 
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commoii aloe, a 
West India inland |||q 
more d^^rf^Rreea^|^.v^ | 


limerchaats irom f«t July to 30th of June, The folloiriag 
s are largely return shows the nature and extent of the iei* 


onrwn eiups are largeiy recum snow uie aamre ano excenr or xne im* 
I t ^ troAt, England, however, port Unde in cotton and woollea goods ibr 
^ SlmaU quantity of common leaf at j i8d9 


lar&« so 

gener a * * " ■ ■■■■ 

H* Bescdpdea of Merehsadke. 


.otton manufacture* ($4,631, 88 



Shipping. In x868 189 British ships, tonnage 
82,1X3, against 338 ships, tonnage x;^387, in 
x8^ LigkthtnuES. Ine Japanese Oovem> 
snent has estehliidied, up to the present, four 
lights, namely :-* On Kock Island, one tern* 
porary light ; in Yokohama Bay, one floating 
light ; at Kanonsaki, one fixed jro order light ; 
at Noshima, one fixed xst class light. Buoys. 
Four of these have been placed in dangerous 
localities, vis. One in Yokohama Bay; one 
on the Saratoga Spit, in the Bay of Yedo, and 
two in the Shinumosaki Straits. HiogHhOsukUt 
HUgo umd Osmhs^ are two commemal porm 
ofgy^ importanceon the Osaka River, op^ in 
S803 to intercourse. They are situated within 
no miles of each other, and about 365 miles by 
Ma firom Yokohama on the northern shore of 
a deep bay on the south coast of the island 
of Nipnoo, The hny, which is partly formed 
by the island of Awtm, has two eoUances, the 
one to the north of the island is called the 
Akathi channel, and communicates with the 
inland sea ; the other and piincipal one which 
lies to the sondi-enst of the ttlamt is cnlli^ the 
Zdsuffii duumd, oommumenltfig nstbe hitler 
doet, directly with the Padfic,it!stheoQe whidi 
will bexnoftnsed by fbrelgn ships. Theeo* 
trance into the bay by this channeil is about 
two ndtes wide^ and perfectly assy \ the bay 
telf xslafyeawifm firaniteata Thomost 
duAeutt BoriiiMi of the bet we en 

the m&mSMdS 
Stock Viies island, sumT the fwtwee I 


into the Bav of Yedo, and this portion is nl> 
ready well Icnown to foreign ships, and is 
securely traversed by them, notwithstanding 
the total absence of lights. To ensure the 
safety, however, of vessels arriving at Hlogou 
for the first time, as well as for the benefit of 


lied Ibr the 


Hiogo, and have already allied Ibr the 
necesssuT lights to be sent from Europe. 
Hiogo bids fair to become one of the best 
foreign settlements in the Far East It 
overtooks the lake-like bay of Osaka, in 
firont of a chain of rising hills, and oomtnands 
a view of some of the most beautiful scenery 
in the world. The two ports are intimately 
connected by busineu ties, yet there Is no 
means of comaiunication between them of noy 
imjpoitance. Were fherea Koe from Osaka Ur 


on commtsstoti for merdiaotii at the mn pom 
in Japan or China without kttovdnfwhare thdbr 
pmumkget thmn from or finally iatond to 
•end them. The Ibllowlet table ndfi mtnk 
however, to show the natijitb and Ontent of dib 
boslfiess done in cotton and^iyooUeit iwaftnto 
hiiea at the two poito Ibr sIB^ 
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From EngUtiwi and olbet Qottttifei, 


Oesetiptkm of Merdiandlift. 


Hloga 

OnAe. 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Vshie. 

Cotton manufactures^ 

Pieces.... 


Dollars. 

87,920 


DoUars. 


6oo 

too 


00,147 

Drills 

,, .... 




T-cloths 

»« • • • • 



7,7x0 


Dozen .... 
Pieces.... 
,, «»•* 


** 

** 

d(»d spots, white. . . . 



*,680 

M » ' dyed 

z,ooo 

a,6oo 

3,800 


Turiffvreds 





Velvets 


liooo 
6,570 
a, 900 





„ .... 


330 

0,338 

809 

0,3*3 

Tadachelass I 


P> 5 S 5 

1 , 3(90 

8,314 

Cotton yam j 

M'S«f*ell&n»nif|f 

Piculs .... 
Bales .... 

1 

Pieces.... 

x,ooo 

45,000 

8,000 

30 

*, 7*9 

Woollens— j 

Camlets 



3,867 

listings T 

xao 



Crape tastings 



zoo 

Z« KffO 

Lustres a^ Orleans, figured 

a. niain 


ioo 

l»Boo 

6,000 

aso 

S.S^o 

6,600 

SOkOOO 

x,xoo 

9 xe 

0.190 

Wool fancies ! 

f 1 • • • • 

M •••* 

yp 4 ;pa# 

Alpacas 

x,5ao 

aoo 

/IWJ* 

la 9 oO 

Csmlet cords 

M •••• 

xoo 

3s6 

27,400 

eo 

09 K 

Cloth 

pp «•*« 

600 

630 

xoo 

17,850 

1 | 3 X 0 

Spanish stripes 

pp • • • » 

aoo 

x,89o 

8 ,X 30 

1 49,400 

Lonir ella 

pp ««•« 

x,xoo 

300 

9,043 

1,087 

Bianketa.. iPaf^ 1 

X3,zoo 

35,398 

Baratheas ' 

Bales 

»» 

Piculs .... 




X 4 la 63 

MisceUaneous 

Metals— 

Iron, kloiet 

•• 

1 7,900 

1,460 

.. rod 

500 

1,500 

530 

ZkVOZ 

1 Sg;::;:;:;::;:;;:;::;;::;::; 






Steeli 

„ 





Lead. 

** 

450 

3,300 

9,370 

17,147 

rifi plater 

juSit^ww 

350 

8,000 








Nacasaiu, oext to Kanagawa, the principal 
leapon and commefcial «ty of Japan, on the 
3 .^ aide of the Island Kiu-giu. Ltt. 

5 / ^ 3 " K, Bao^ 
The physical features of the 
ntrrouAdiBg oountry beuijg highly mountatnoas, 
he iiatntn of the soil is not so fertile as in 
sore level parts, yet it is cultivated to a great 
latent. Rice is planted in the valleys, but not 
ncoadderableauantitteii. The principal grams 
ndigenous to this district are rice, wheat, rape, 
niUel^ckwhest, some barley, Indian com, 
kc, Tobacco nndf^tton are also grown in 
imall gnaatities. the tea-plant ts^also c^ti- 
«io 4 «osoiae«xien^ AU fonds of vegetahlea 


atrr^ baana 


n^eipMwaxtmamnnder^caltivatieiu in^ 
fmvUfki, Goat haa been tainrapeima^ 
^Sid«mM 44 bf 4 team«(iaad 


tion to Shanahae. The land of coal most in 
favour has been known as ** Karatso,** pro- 
duced entirely from Japanese workings in the 
^Ustrict of Karatsu, to the N. of Hiada' On 
an island some live miles from this port Taxa* 
shim coal is produced, and has been liked, hut 
the mine has been worked on too limited n 
scale to admit of its being so well and genetsUy 
known as the Karatsu coal. Imf^ris. The 
staple inumru of British piece-goods, via, grey 
cottons, Turkey reds, iancy prints, caml^ 
lustres, cotton velvets, &e. : also cotton yam 
and metals. Mackimr^, The kind in request 
consists of minin g machinery, rice deaniag 


importations : 

'• poo. Tea, wa*^ toba^ 

ounphor, coppw, aea-w^, emr-Br^ 

Thegrora of tm is essiied on in urn 

Ibhowsag diitiicli>^Hig(h 
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Japan Japan 

Hiten, Fongo, &c. The teas most esteemed in England and on the Continent, and is conSe- 
tkre the Orachimopour. Omnra, and Hieen, quently in great demand. The cldef districts 
the prices of which range from x6 dollars to ad where cam^or is produced are Tosa, Satsuma, 
dollars per |hcu1 as brought to market. The and Bunga The value of the exports to 
Chikugo, from Kurume, usually sells at 17 to England and other countries is estimated at 
30 dollars per picul, and the Higo, which on about ^^300, 000; to England direct, about 
an average usually seizes from to aodollars. £ ^0,000. Shipping. The movements of British 
Ooji tea, considered the best in Japan, is shipping have been very satisfactory since 
rarely seen at this port, as also that from 1850, as may be seen from the followitig 
Shikoku. Vegetable wax is now much used table 

Cleared. 


Year. Tonnage. 

i 8 s 9 Sa 3i»044 

x86o 55 »9.784 

x86x 83 33*309 

iSda 99 3o#4a4 

X863 133 43*308 

1864 X33 4x,93o 

X865 xx8 4X»X43 

x866 lit 37»S*5 

1867 x66 58,0x8 

1868 X48 57,539 

1869 x88 7 x«387 

Niigata, the district of which it may be said annum. Silk is also grown at Tochiwo, Kam* 
to form the port, is one of considerable extent bara. Cozen, Kinotomura, Iwaburrd, Ogoto, 
It may be regarded as comprising the province Neya, and other places in the province. The 
of Dewa, the late territory of Aidzu, and the silks of Oshtn, Dewa, Joshin, and Sinshin ari^ 
neighbourhood now called the province of well known and esteemed. Vegetable waiT 
Iwashiro, the province of Echtgo, parts of is produced in this province, and still more 
Joshin and Shimhin, Etchin, Noto, Kaga, largely in the neighbouring country of Aidzu 
liida, and the island of Sado. From all these near the firovincc of Iwashiro, where it is manu- 
provinces produce may be expected to come factored into candles. Ginseng is also pro- 
h^e rather than to anjr other of the omo ports, duced largely, to the amount, it is estimated, 
Ihc internal communication from Niigata to of about zo,ooo piculs a year. This article, it 
other parts of Kchigo, to Aidzu and other dis- is thought, will become an important article of 
tricts,W^<^n3oftheShinano*gawaand Agano- export in a little time. Cotton is produced in 
Kawa, with the innumerable cross streams, Obhin, Joshin, and Shtnshin, as well as in this 
branches, creeks, and canals connected with province, but for home consumption only, 
these rivers, is truly admirable. Pop. is esti- Hemp is produced in Shinshin, Joshin, Dewa, 
mated at 40,000 registered inhabitants, with a Oshin ; and a good trade has been going <w in 
floating population of xo,oao more. Agri’> this article between this and the southern ports. 
cultun. T he principal crop of the province of Hemp of coarser quality is produced at Verifta 
Ecbtgo is rice. With the exception of the sub- and Nagadka, and is uskl for making cordage, 
divided province of Oshiu, this province is the Besides the above almost every vegetable pro* 
largest ricc-producing one in Japan. An duct of the other parts of Japan is found wimn 
average yield of 7,500.000 piculs, or 35,700,000 this district. The plant" caiied '*Ai*'bytiie 
quarters, is obtained. Wheat, barley, and buck- Japane.se, used for making the common Una 
wheat arc produced for home consumption only, dye with which they dye their clothes, various 
In this province, at Akatsuka, Nagadka, Soku- kinds of potatoes, and other root-cropiL maize, 
cur4, Ojika, Samboiiki, and Sdmi tobacco is millet, rape seed, the Stsamum Orieniaiu^ 
produced in large quantities. It is, however, called by the Japanese goma^ from which a 
generally chatacterized as inferior. The tea very excellent oil for cooking is obtained, are 
of this province is also of inferior quality. The all found here in greamr or less abundance, 
nnnualproduction at Murakami, Coinjo, Gosen. Pulse of different varieties, but chiefly die 
Nftt8U,Muramat8u,andRurokawaiscstiinated small bean called ’'Adstiev* is export to 
at under 3,000 piculs, Raw silk is produced other parts of the country. Timber is plentiflil 
in Eoriiigo, at HorinoflehL Kofde, and wlmt in Pewa, aidzu. Kaifu, 8^c. Among animal 
is known os the Uyeda Valley, that is the products deer-skint fonn a stmle article of 
valley of the right broach of the Upper Shinono- domestic trade. Indmirm* The manudao- 
gawa. The production of these places it ture of cotton goods is carried on in maap 
estimated as somewhat under zoo i^culs per places of this pr^ince^ sad large quantities ^ 


Arrived. 


Year. 1 Tonnage. 


j8s9 SS 33,004 

i860 57 30,575 
z86z 80 33*0x3 
x863 X03 31*681 

1863 X40 44*4*7 

1864 X26 43*663 
*865 za6 43*783 
x866 136 4**903 
Z867 x8a 60,365 
x868 156 58*470 
1869 196 73,673 
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fawMcted cotton yam are thus The 

seats of this mantifacuue are Mit- 
sulctf, Kameda, and Nagadka for striped cot- 
tons; and Yoshida, Sons, and Ono 

for white. Silk Aatni&cture is carried on at 
Tocbino, the Vyeda Valley, and Gosen, in this 
proeiiioe, and in Joshtn, Dews, Blc. The cloth 
made from hemp for summer wear, called 
** is manufoctnred at Qjiya and the 

valley oflhe left branch of foe Upper ^hinano* 
|»wa. Cutlery and hardwareare made in Aidsu. 
But it it in its minerals that foe district pos- 
sesses its jnreatest natural wealth. Copper is 
found in Schigo, at Masd, near Taldko-yama, 
at Oosen, and Ofoerakawa: m Dewa at 
Aldu : in foe island ofSado, andm Aidsu. In 
Aidsu foe afoiual product is estimated at 700,000 
picula Lead is found at Takiya and at Buddo, 
near Murakami. Gold and silver are being 
mined for in Sudo, the former being found in 
foe greater quantity. Coal is found in Aidsu, 
and in this province at Akadain, near Shir- 
batar, at Oiiyaf Tsugawa, Gosen and Nunobd, 
near Murakami. Petroleum issues by a natural 
spring from the around at Nfitsu. some xa or 
14 mues ftom Niigata, and is collected by the 
Japanese for sale. Trade. Of the goods im- 
ported in British and non-Tapanese snips cot- 
ton and woolleti goods hold foe most important 
ph^ These consist chiefly of shirtings, cot- 
ton, yam, taffachelass, cotton and woollen 
mixtures, T-clofos. camlets, black Orleans, 
castings, nail-rod iron, sugar, raw cotton, &c. 
Orey snurting is an article that is readily sale- 
able, As a rule cotton manufactures have a 
much better sale than woollens. Thin nail-rod 
iron, and probably bar iron, w,Ul fold a ready 
market here. The imports are chiefly brougnt 
overland from Yokohama. The totm value of 
goods imported in i860 amounted to about 
ASQSfOoo. The exportVrade is ve^ trifling 
so far, owing to the unreasonable prices asked 
by foe Japanese for their pieces. Silkworm 
eggs witt undoubtedly become an important 
article of export in time, as this port is near to 
many of foe districts where foey are produced, 
such as Gosen, iCoidd, and foe Uyeoa Valley, 
Yonemwa, Ac. SMdipiag. 14 British ships, 
tonnage 4,9M« with cargoes valued at j^ioa,93x, 
entered in x86p 

Hakodatk is on a peninsula on the S. 
dmre of Yesso, in Sangar Strait about 
4S,noo. Af fofog; ^ The ooal-miues of Iwanai 
M now being worked by an English engineer. 
The princiiMU mine is on foe western coast of 
foe islaad, ux lat 43*. A road has been cut and 
sle^rs laid down for a tramroad from foe sea- 
shore to the coal-beds, a distance of about two 
miliM, The beds are of a very good quality of 
6oaLse8embiiiig|ai»focoal| biM 
Stobkc and kdSm long iliniMi no ^fonkeft* and 
eoiqe se to <4 per cent of aiit The average 
« thinness of bad is to aeven feet 
Tfm^, Agreater of JapemM che^ 
and mmiti^^cotoes foom Otplco,,tf net dSLJar 
seamely a^fob^ is isada«at^foia port. The 
ttoda np in innki» in axifoange 


for awabe^ oomboo, irtco, end foied and salt 
fish, -which they take doirn Sputk The fo»- 
per/s of cotton and woolleix inaanfocUues and 
metals for x868 amounted in vahit to jM8*t58» 
and in 1869 to r77i598< The r^qtorgr of sea- 
weed, fish, silk-worms* eggs, Ac., amounted to 


in r868, and £92^,910 in 1869. 

(mir- In x868, roa vessels, tonnage a& 404 « 
mx86o, x3ovc^ls, tonnage Afoner, 

IPei^kUt Meaturet 0/ Mr O/en Parte* 
Money: Ichibu (silver), average rata of ea- 
change, ir. 4^1.; rin or taelassr. tod; kohan 
(gold), £1 ge. 9 d. Weights and measures: The 
picul or tonssx33lb. avoir. ;king«x6onottmo 
lb. : shakersszo snngsxxf inches ; riki»36 
chrosBsal miles. 

jAfANNBD Wares [Ger. Va/auieeJkewaare, 
Fr. Marchandie de articles of every 

description, such as tea-trays, dock-dials, 
snuff-boxes, Ac., covered with coats of Japan, 
whether plain or embellished with painting or 
gilding. Formerly this manufacture was of 
great importance, but of late years it has de- 
dined. 

Jasper CGcr. Fr. yae^}. This 

stone, which is usually found in the East 
Indies, Egypt, Taitary, and China, is an in- 
gredient in the composition of many moun- 
tains. It occurs usually in large amorphous 
masses, sometimes in round or angular pieces ; 
its fracture is conchoidaL It is usually divided 
I Into four sub-spedes:— -(x.) Egyptian Petide.. 

I This variety has a spheroidal fonire, and is en- 
velojped in a coarse rough crust. It is chiefly 
I distinguished by the variety of colours which 
I always exist in foe same spedmen in xmlar 
I stripes or layers. These colours are dilimeat 
browns, and yellows, and greens, (a.) Stripe 
yatper. This variety is also distinguished by 
stripes or layers of different colours; jhese 
colours are yellpw, brownish red, and green. 
It is distinguished from foe last variety ny its 
occurring m large amorphous masses, and by 
foe disposition of its stripes, (v) Pereeiatn 
yasper. So called because its fracture pre- 
senu the aigiearance of porceUdn. Its colours 
are various shades of grey, yellow^ red, brown, 
green, mixed together. Found m mass and 
m rounded pieces. Greasy; Aacture iinm- 
fectly conchoidal ; opaque; brittle. (4.) Cam* 
men yatper. Its colours are difieteut ehadet'' 
of white, yellow, red, brown, and green ; often 
variegated, spotted, or vewed with several 
colours. Jasper is mostly emiiloyed fay jewel- * 
lers in the formation of seaili, and whmi wall 
polished, is esteemed a very beautiftil stone; 

Jazbl, a precious stoaem a fine blue celour, 
found in dinerent parts of foe East litdieii* 

Ice is now extensive^ used for a variety of 
economic^ puifMatet. its ehief vMue 


inttsantu 

preserved 


peny. Meats and fifo aiu 
U more oostvenieatly and 


efficiently foaa W any ofoer means, and )li 
largest consampfion as la foe great mmefo pt > 
ourdttos. Vesto)sMseaMdiiotfKiw,asnp» 
mex^, depend foe foeih meat upon ttvea^^ 
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Mje^TotPs jDKTKmxf Of eomeat^ 


Zodaad Agate 


ttaMMiof n ioe*h0tiMh tliiwtiaiiBMMnF^ 
Mr MiKtlie* Mh for « eoosidlMfofo 

first attempt ifoMfo to latMtioe ice ipto 
liot dimaies was hf Mn lador, of Boatont trim 
senti fo >833, a caii^ to CateoUa. Ofx8otons» 
one-UM was warned xm the vopai^ and ao 
torn more in going tip the Gaxi|na. This veo* 
ture, tnroiag oat socoessfol, led to othersj and 
aow the ice trade is an impcMtut branch of 
.l: business between the West and the 


IcBtAKD Auatb, a precfobs atdne met adth 
in the ifiands of l^otod and AscensUm, em- 

jnbyed W the jewellers as an agate, though 

too soft for the purpo^ It is suppOMd to be 
a volcanic product, being solid, black, and of a 
glaaap texture ; when held between the eye 
and foe Hgh^ it is semi-transparent, and 
gteeutsh, WU foe glass bottles which contain 
nsudiiron. 

jBAir, a cotton fabric, used for making 
jadeets, trousera, sUys, &c. It is thick, 
atroog, and twilled. 

Jnassv, Gubrhsby, Aldbrnbv, and Sakx. 
yrragr, the largest and most important of foe 
Cbannet Irianos, lying in the English Channel, 
S3 tniles W. oi foe coast of France. It is about 
ns miles Icmg fiom £. to W., and 7 miles wid<^ 
and contains an area of about 40,000 acrea 
about 5 S»x 6 ^ Ckief iamut St. Helier, 
foe oaidtal, and $t. Aubin. The surface of foe 
eountry Is undolacting and fertile : but in con- 
oeOuence of the minute sub-divisions of foe 
aou and the want of capi^, agriculture is in a 
yety baelcward state. The land is chiefly laid 
out itt pasturage and orchards The most im- 
portant industries are shoes and hosiery. ifr- 
/rrfr. The chief are cattle, potatoes, and 
oyaters. The principal stn/toris are woollens, 
hardware, aoap, l^ass, earfoenware, and coal. 
Gawvwagr* in foe Say of St. Michael,^ miles 
W, of foe Coast^of Normandy, 17 miles N.N.W. 
of Jsney. about 30^000. The poduc- 
tkms »irt shmhur to those of Jersey, but the 
son U not emial to that of Jersey in point of 
foi^ty. St. Peter's Port. Al’> 

■* a dependency of Guernsey. P»p, 

It is noted for its breed of small cows. 
j anofoer small island dependency of 

Da. Sw., and Kaa Gtgai, Do. 
SSmtrU fiV. y*Uf.fay 9 tt It 

to, Imtirim, Sp. Asatacig, Port, Am- 
PoL Lat Gmwr, 

tahstaneo it found in France, 
dny» Bricaia, and other oountriea It is 
la fietached Iddney-lbniied masses, of 
s ricaik from an info to seven or 
i length. The odour is fttll black ; in- 

.yfloitv, oiMKttie ! not so brittle as asfihal- 

iSb&i, mfoddS. 

BbMopwmytjm* it has no smell ega^ 
pmaik1uM(MsdL i fnd foen It ressmibiei 4U(fiNdtiiin 
£b im odofin ^ ti Mtt in a strong heat, tmnui 
g grse^ nttiact and Ifoves an ' 


xadtfi mn p«r 




tMtl 


foesll admits of a 1 _ . _ , 

eemverted into small masi btacelsti, wil 
and other toys. Combitted with oils It i 

an Ingredient in vaxnlabes, and whan'd 

with [^Iverised lime, it is said to prodiieovg 
hard and durable cement. 

Jettison is the throwing oveiboard^ «i 
goods for the safoty of foe remamder, topyfo 
vent their capture by an enemy, or tigi lOir^ 
foe ship and cargo in a storm. When such nn 
act takes place, the lots is divided between fog 
persons interested. " In cases of a sofnewm 
disputable character, deek-loadii^ for ur* 
stance,'* Amould says, "gOods oarrteo ondede 
are, pfimAJmeiet not in foeir proper pince; bee 
sides it is nearly always true of them foat foiM 
impede foe navigation of the sh 4 >. On both 
grounds, it is a received rule that dedk-ladnsfit' 
gives no occasion for general average^ But 
an exception to this nue may be erwated by 
custom, as when it is foe custom in a partiettwr 
trade to carry part of the camo, or articles of 
a certain character, on dedc; tor by foe Ottsmm 
the deck becomes a proper place Iwthe goods; 
and those who embark in that trade as mar* 
chants, shipowners, or insurers, accept foe 
impediment of deck-lading as anodmr pmit of 
the traffic, with the usnsl incident oi ftenMal 
average in foe case of deck cargo aUnfoing to 
the adventure.'* Datmm incutmtai to 
ton. **Oti the ground umt the accessory 
lows its principal, all damage neoessarUy 
caused to other goods or to the ship by foe 
jettison, itself gives a claim to general contri- 
bution. Thus, if holes are cut in the ship in 
order to get goods or stores out, for the sske 
of lightening her, or if water go down the 
hatches while they are open for the purpOMs 
of the jettison and damage the cargo in foe 
hold, or if goods, after being brought upon 
deck in order that other less valuable gebds 
stowed beneath them may be jettisoned, are 
themselves washed overboard or damaged by 
the sea, the loss in either case is a generia 
averse loss. So where water is thrown down 
a 8hip*s hatches to extinguish an aecideiitdl 
fire, and other goods are damaged thereby. 
On the same principle, the freight which but 
for the jettison the shipowners would have 
received for the goods jettisoned, must be 
made good to Idoi by a geneial average con- 
tribution, Goods jettisoned stilt bfomg to 
foeir former owners, and if recovered foom foe 
sea, may be reclaimed by focm on payiaig foe 
salvage expenses." 

Inch, a well known long aMasnre^ irnifig. foe 
twdfth part of a foot,and eqnal so tihme faenef- 
corns In Immtb. 

India* IStt BgnpfAi* BoMfiaiv 

and llAnkAa J « 

lMi>fAFivsPBxCeNt!A TbeMbBc 
cm which foe dividends nre fiaid oat 
remues of Bririfo m ofjwvei 

•cripfions and dfsonfomfoms. Theim 

-^en end a Half {^HCenpfofojff foe MMm 

if» dfa C o**pf if*yi T*y^ — — jt 

Sega MeettiiQ at 


I grttmk muh IShves an earthy Ten end a Half psrC^, foe cldBest 






0££miir^s mcTmmBy oy comms^cm. 
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Xndto Mn per OmU* 


worn ^*ooo»«ood of ]>o- 
9 mm$»d ladim Boiido--* 3 o Four ond Five 

S ^t. Biifiu»d Paper, mpi^ amount of 
lOOOfOoe^ tbe dividebda on which ore pay- 
in nipeei in India, or by draft thereon ; 
and, laetly, there are the India Five and Four 
par Cent*., atjpreeent amounting to about 
jgxSfOoo^ooe. The dmdende on the latter are 
imyable at the Bank of England, like Consols, 
and It ia to them that reference is g^erally 
ntide when India Stocks are popularly men- 
tiosad. The India Five per Cents, were issued 
ait par, the Government retaimug the option of 
radaeming them at par in 1870. If the credit 
nf the Government had fallem and the price of 
the atock with it, the exercise of this option 
have been profitable to the public cre- 
ditor. The stock, however, roae to a premium, 
nnd the Government, resolving not to take ad- 
vantage of the holders, named a date— 10 years 
later, z88o— for its redemption, The India 
Five per Cents, axe now quoted at about zxs ; 
and the Four percents., redeemable in z888, 
nt M)3< At these prices, they pay an investor 
lima lour and thre^ghths to four and a-half 
per cent* It would be, perhaps, better to say 
that they would do so if it were cfirtain that 
the Indian Government would forego its option 
of redempdon in x88o and 1888. as it did in 
1870 ; becaule if the option should be exerased 
at thm dates, then, inasmuch as the stock is 
tedeemable at par, the premiums at which 
they BOW stand would disappear. Thus, any- 
0||B buying India Five per Cents, this week at 
sia, and looking forward to their redemption 
at too eight or nine years hence, would be 
hound in prudence to spread the loss of the 
twelve pounds premium over the remainder of 
the term. In this way the interest on the Five 
par Cent stock would be sure to be not four 
and a half but three per cent per annun^ or 
less than the return of an investment in Con- 
ibis, Of course, this aspect of the security 
does not appeal to those who obtained the 
stock ori^mly at par, or have since bought it 
Ut lowpncca; andif there are investors who 
dbel assured that the Indian Government will 
tto more exercise its option in x888 than it did 
he zSfo, tliey too will, of course, simply look at 
Che piiee and the dividend* It will be prudent, 
however, to lewember that the Indian, like aU 
other Governments, will be bound to consider 
Hi own interest in the fttture, as we may be 
eiire it did in the liast. It was ftom no send- 
fUental feelhig of mdtilgence that the Indian 
Government allowed the pnbUc creditor to 
iimain in possession of his premium ia 1870, 
but from a regaid for its own credit, and wuh 
nllHNlgbtadaiin. Tim dlieiimsmnces of India 
HD doubt pecoliar, bat mom Minfeten of 
liimiiee wetitd tegatd a pttaihim of xa per 
onnt ottShe public stocks as asure sign that 
I Wits nnyinj^ too high on interest for his 
Thmi, ate two eaiises which nive the 
1 1^110 pi8l Cents.^Cheir bi|^ value in the 
Ai fhiC'is Che gOtml teMtion 
hyHM^lttpenialOoc 


Indlfe WM pw Oeata. 

vemment, and so form a oMS of seeoad-dass 
Conwds; tlm second fetheh’nstoanh Ofthese, 
the former is by for thelnostisBporlaat* Ko 
one who lent money to the defimct Best India 
Company had anv doubt at to, the xmttiCe of 
his security. Although for zoo yoM before 
its downfall the Company had put edrfoe hnt 
remnants of its chatacter as an Assocfoljkm of 
Merchant Adventurers, and was a great go- 
verning corpomtion, and although, furthafiW 
Imperial Gmmmeot was constantly aseemng 
rights of sovereignty over India, yet no one 
buying India Stock imagined that be was be- 
coming a creditor of the British natfoiL Whmi, 
however, after the destruction or diss^tion 
of the Company*! army in the Mutiny of z8«7, 
the administration of India was remodeUed.by 
foe Imperial Legislature, and foe jozisdieticD 
entrusted to a Council and Secretary of State 
for India, it was commonly said that the Cr&wn 
had assumed the direct government of India; 
and it was popularly stated, in leeches and 
in writing, that the distinction between foe 
Imperial Government and that of India had 
become one of form rather than of fact. This, 
however, was not the view of the statesmen of 
that period, who took strict care to mark foe 
distmetion between the two Governments, and 
whose determination to make the difference 
particularly clear to foe public creditors, whe- 
ther of England cr of India, deserves to be 
remembered. The language of foe Acts of 
Parliament under which the Secretaiy of State 
raises loans is ipeeific. The preamble of one 
of them recites that it is necessary for the 

g tiblic service in India that the Secretary of 
tate for India in Council should **be eaamed 
to raise money in the United Kingdom on foe 
revenues of India;*’ and a special^ clause of 
the Act charges the bonds and securities of foe 
Indian Government upon foe revenues of India 
alone. In recalling the conditions on whsem 
foe Indian loans have been raised, attention 
need only be directed to indtsputabm foots. It 
is not uncommon to find persons not gesMarally 
iH-infonned who believe font the Incuan Five 
per Cents, have a legal security of foe same 
kind as Consols. It is net likely that foe 
holders of these stocks a» to any large extent 
of this opinion, and yet it is eertaia that wifoin 
these lost 13 years a large amount of ** Consol ** 
moneyfoaspassedtnto the Indian Fivenet Cents 
The probable explanadon is that the urvestonk 
aware that these stocks are not^ protected 
by any formal l^al guarantee areneverfoelqss 
persuaded that in the event of an Eastern crisis 
arising, it would be so much to foe intetest of 
foe Imperial Government to maintain foe credit 
of foe Governmentof India, and take care that 
foe divideada tvece duly paid, that foe dufoiie* 
tioB between a Jegtd m a virtual guawmee 
may be safidy disregarded. This guoMtea, 
it has been smd, though infbrmal and foareiy 
implied, is be^ than any pa^r promise^ 
arfees out of necesrities el m ease- If 
there aio iOfoe who Mason foii% 

baMy turn who do hot mm m F«t 
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simidy trust. They hare staked their motley 
en die ietegnty of the Empire, and it i$ not 
patriotic to imagine or contemplate its sub- 
versioit or dismembennent. No one has ever 
doubted that in the event of an attack on India 
by any foreign Power, the whole streii^th of 
the Emfdre vrould be asserted to repel it, and 
the mintaty interests of India would i>e treated 
as those of Enghutid. Widi respect to the 
public debt, k shoukl be remembcm that our 
autesnMm, indudtng Lord Palmerston, Earl 
Russelh and other nubltc men eminent for 
poblic spirit, have deliberately preferred to 
ciuutee dw levennesof India with miiUoosof 
addtbonal interest, rather than give the gua- 
rantee of the Impwial Government to the In- 
dian creditor. Rather than eaetend to the 
Indian loans the retiponsibUity of the Imperial 
Government, which stands pledged to Consoh, 
and even to some colonial and foreign stocks. 
Parliament has left the Government of India 
to borrow at rates which, on /i8,ooo/>oo of 
stock, make a difference in the charges on the 
Indian revenue of from jC 3 oq,ooo to jC^6otiX)Ct 
per annum to the disadvantage of India. It 
most be supposed that these huge sums repre- 
sent more than a mere convenient separation 
of accounts; th^ cannot but express a dis- 
rinetkm of pecumary interests between the two 
countries and governments. In the early years 
of the new Ii^ian Administration, the Minis- 
ters of the Crown were often pressed very much 
to place the Indian debt upon the same footing 
asthf National Debt. It was urged that as 
the whole nation is ccmuiutted to the main- 
tenance of Britirii rule in India, and must 
malm good all the shortcomings ot the Indian 
Government, whether military or financial, we 
were gratuitously increasing our own difiicul- 
, tiea hy letting our represenutives, the Indian 
Council and Secretary of State, raise money 
at high rates, which vnth our guarantee they 
mifdit borrow at low ones. But this ugument 
did not prevail, and the holder of India Stocks 
hns the revenues of India for his sole legal 
security. To say that the present high pnee 
of the Indian Five per Cents, diows that he 
thinks it sufiicieott might be misleading, for the 
Indian Government is one with an almost per- 
oniriel deficit But it is a Government believed 
to be stable. A great mutiny like the last 
would no doubt eemd the price of India Stock 
down headloog: and so would such an attack 
from^the side of Russia as has often been pro- 
phesiedL But either these eveou are not 
tesred at an, or h is assumed that the Five per 
Cent Stock of a Government, the credit of 
whidi Engiaad is politieatly though not 
legi% hound to matntam, b a security worth 
holdhig In the fiue of risks which are small, 
and oonrinfetieies tliat are confessedly remote. 

InofAifoIftK CGer. rmte^,J>u, OoBiMkihi 
M/,Da.71iuA Bw. Tusek;Tr, SncFt 4i 4s 
It /smIAMdro d^Ua CMtna, Sp. TUtU 
^ da»£JigkaJ^ TMadaCksHaSVdfMm^ 
, JUih SusTtMii^^ Tmekf PoL 

OusiifiMs Iti iftf i AfinMMMOlhas 


ituScum, S. CMssnm]. Tint valuable ftlaOk 
for water^louss is brought to tts from Cldaa 
and the East ladies in small Quadrangular 
es, generaUy marieed with Chinese efirsd- 
ters. By dipping the end of one of the cakes 
in a little water, and robbing it about on the 
bottom or sides of the vessel, a part of its sub* 
stance is taken up by the water, which may 
thus be readtiy tinged to any shede of black «r 
grey, from such as shall Just colour paper to 
a fine full black. 

Indigo (Ger. Fr. and Du. Jndigo, It /ndisep, 
Sp. AniV, Arab, dfad] is a light friable sub* 
stance, of a deep-blue colour. Its texture is 
very compact, the shade of its sorfkce 
vanes according to the manner in which it has 
been prepared. The principal tints are ooppeu, 
violet, and blue. The lightest indigo is the best^ 
but it is always more or less mixed with foirei|m 
substances, unless it has been ve^ cavefttHy 
prepared. SmtrcMt ^Supply. ** Indigo is at pre- 
sent grown," says Simmonds, " for commercial 
purposes, chiefly in Bengal and the other jno- 
vinces of that Presidency, from the aoth to the 
^th degree of N. lat. ; in the province of 
Tinnevefly, Cuddapah, and the two Arcots, la 
the Madras Presidency; in Java; in the 
largest of the Philippine Islands ; in Gnute- 
mala, Cmracas, Central America, and Bn^ 
Bengal is, however, the chief mart for indigo, 
and the quantity ;^oduced in other {daces is 
comparatively inconsiderable. It is also still 
cultivated in some of the West India islands, 
especially St. Domingo, but not in large quan- 
tities. Indigo grows wild in several parts ef 
Palestine, but attention seems not to have 
been given to its cultivation or collection. €>n 
most parts of the eastern and western coasts of 
Africa it is indigenous ; at Sierra Leone and 
other {daces it is found abundant" The best 
Bengal indigo, shipped from Calcutta, is the 
superfine or light -otue, in cakes of culdeal 
form, so light as to float ii{>on water ; friable, 
soft, of clean fracture, and of beautiful copper 
colour when rubbed with the naU. Oikev 
qualities are of shades of violet, red, and 
copper cidour. The African indigoes, frost 
E^pt and Senegal,’ are fine blues, but g^e- 
rally contaimnated with earthy matters. The 
best of the American qualities, as some of 
those from Guatemala and Caracas, are nearly 
equal to BengaL 

iNDOKSSMSNT IS a term' usually appimd to 
that act by which a person transfect or amigiia 
his interest in a negotiable instrument to some 
third person, by indorsiog or signing his aaino * 
on the bac k of t he instrument. Inoorsemeiita 
are either in hUmk or in futt; in the frirtaerp 
the party signs his name only; in the hManr* 
sofimpariicularpflieanbmeiiraedc theymay 
also be either grxtmf or mfrdr/ftv. A gane* 
tal mdoiaement is synonymMis with an bp* 
docsement in blank : a restrictive indorselcM 
is to some partMar {lerion, or open sonMi 
certam conation. The indorsement jp non* 
sIdemdinlawaacwM tt i tn ringanewitiirim 
and «» additwail ieevritr*^ the f * 
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giuunntees the rayment of the bilh and stands 
responsible for the acceptor and all antecedent 
indorsers. [.S'^v Bills of ExcHANGx.i 
Xkcot, a mass of gold or silver from the 
mines, melted and cast into a sort of mould, 
but neither coined nor wrought. 

Ink XwrUihf^inkt Ger. Dtnte^ Du. Ink^ Da. 
Irr. Encrt^ It. Inchicwtr0\v^ composed of 
different ingredients, the chief of which are 
gall-nuts, cmeras, gum, and logwood, ac- 
cording to puiposes to which it is to be 
applied. There are several varieties of ink, 
such as printing ink, writing ink, marking ink, 
Indian ink, &c., all of which are well known. 

iKKUt, a sort of broad linen tape, prinm- 
pally manuBictared at Manchester, ana some 
other towns in Lancashire. 

Insolvsnt. a tradesman who has not a 
capital adeqnate to the payment of his debts is 
Stud to be insolvent, in which case he either 
makes a composition with his creditors, by 
paying so much in the pound, or becomes a 
bankrupt 

Instalment is where a sum of money due 
is, ^ agreement between the debtor and 
creditor, to be paid in certain proportions, and 
at stipulated times, instead of being paid in 
the gross. Where a warrant of attorney, bond, 
or other instrument has been given to pay by 
instalments, unless it is stipulated that, upon 
default in payment of the urst instalment that 
shall become due. the penalty shall attach, and 
the Creditor shadl be at libmy to proceed for 
the whole, he will be compelled to wait until 
the day after that assigned for payment of the 
last before be can proceed. It is therefore the 
usual practice to stipulate on any instrument 
for payment by instalments that, upon default 
of payment of the Amt, the creditor shall be at 
liberty to proceed for the whole. 

iNSURANCBf the principle of, consists in 
giving a certain small sum to avoid an eventual 
imat loss^ and the sum given, which is called 
the premium, is in all cases proportioned to 
the loss agsunst which the persons insuring are 
to purchase a guarantee. The beneficial con- 
sequences resulting are, that by giving up a 
certain share of i^at we possess, or might 
probably gain, we shall be secured from a loss 
that would perhaps involve us in heav^ mis- 
fbrtune. if not in total ruin. The divisions of 
this subject are three, via : Fin Insurancet 
and Marine Insurance. Fire insurance 
Is the insunuice of houses and goods against 
fire. Life insurance is really insunuice against 
death ; it is, however, a contract entered into 
W the assurer to pay a certain sum, on the 
dmtlt of the person whose life is insured, to 
certain sonivon. Marine insurahee is the 

S auce of caaritime property against mari- 
peHk Fir& Insuramcb. lusks of this 
are accepted by Joint Stock Associations 
of two loads; propnetary compoxiietr who 
tahn all thensk ^n thmaselvts and leap idl 
the gains : and Mutual or ConMbutive Atto- 
datS^ the parries insured with which are 
fftondmi or partaenb and partidpate in the 
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profit or share the loss. These associations 
are nearly all estoblished ta London, but they 
operate throughout every part of the country, 
and in many cities abroad, by agencies. Prom 
any agency an account of the oooditions on 
which insurances are granted may be obtained 
gratis. These condiuons are always printed 
tn the pdicy, **and it u in most instances ex^ 
pre&sly conditioned thu they (the ofSc«^ on** 
dertake to pay the loss, not exceeding thesum 
insured, 'according to the exaa tStaor of their 
I^ted proposab, or according to tlte condi- 
tions.'*' Merchants "sometimes keep open 
a floating policy on 'gopds, their own, in 
trust, or on commission,' by which means all 
the merchandise in their possession, wherever 
deposited (within the district over which the 
insurance is made to extend), is covered, eithci 
wholly or in part, according as the aggregate 
value of such merchandise shall happen to be 
under or above the sum insured. A loss under 
such a policy is settled on the average prin- 
ciple. Thus, if an lasurance of ^xo»ooo is 
effected without fmeciflcation, ana a loss of 
£iitOoo incurred, the merchant would be re- 
quired to show the total value of the goods 
held by him. Supposing it to be ;C3n,ooo— > 
double the amount insured— he would in such 
case be entitled to recover only £1^000, as he 
must bear his own risk on the 4zo,ooo unin- 
sured." — IFaiersan. At the time of the in- 
surance the property must be in existence, and 
not then in course of destruction, or in imme- 
diate danger, os nothing can be recovered 
from the msurers in the event of loss unless 
the party insuring had an interest or property 
In the goods insured at the time when the 
insurance was effected, and when the loss hap- 
pened. In the cases of heavy insurances, one 
oflice will not accept the entire risk, only a 
part ; the rest is insured elsewhere, until the 
whole interest is covered. There is heve a 
temptation to insure more than the value of 
the property, and bum it afterwards ; to guard 
against which policies generally provide, in 
substance and effect, that any previous insur- 
ance not made known shall avoid any subsequent 
polity. The notice is endorsed on the policy, 
and in case of loss, such office bears zts ratoable 
prmr tion. Fis^ are divided into four classes 
—Common, hasardous, doubly hasardous, and 
^ciaJ. The rates of premium range by 
slight gradations from a minimum of xr. da. 

cent., which covers an ordinaiy private 
, jilding, to £% yr. and upwards for iosuring 
^dally hasardToos establishments, soch as 
factories, sugar refineries, theatres, The 
average rate throughout the United Kingdom 
» estimated at er. percenL The stamp duty 
at the rate of zr« 6ft per annum on insurance 
against loss or damage by Are ceased Jund 45,, 

X86ft InSVRAWCS AGAimT Lote BV DimTH, 

~ Live ^buxancx. The theory of Wn 
le IS baaed tmon the coadirimi iff. 

the 

lito. Torwise the theory u neoesterily the 
aim of the piactiec. Ihe equ a liaa t bw i m tha 
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tilin' SiMrfiKAied Inr aewks of iviiat it callod 
Tabt«. yio t^vU upcmi 
die wholo loieneoof lilt intoMttce rests. 
TldBteblehtsbeettapdy«c»Bptredtoa b«ro* 
meter or diennonictw; as it i« only liy its 
netiis that an offiee eta arciire at aa equitable 
mte ifor taeudfiff Hv«s» and also asccartaia the 
iwue of its premiums. It is absolutely essen- 
tial Ibr ''the sdiotioa of all qaestioos dnpead- 
ioir upon the durotioii of humaa iife/i To 
ooQStsttCt amcRtaiity table is the task of the 
actoary, mho is a mathematician and a statist. 
Itis used upon obeervation and foots, and all 
that can determine the theory is the law which 
eoeerns the waste of humaa life in its 
wimis stages. **The progress of medical 
act e npe * the increase or decrease of lemptr- 
aa5e, the introduction of new luxuries, the 
pnoe of labour and provisions, the degru of 
cultivatioa given to the land, the amount of 
the imports and exports of the country^these 
are aS afore or lem necessary and important 
elements in det erminin g the laws,of mortality; [ 
or, ia other words, enabling us to make a fair , 
estimate or assumption of the number of indi- 
viduals who will die in the course of one year 
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aanual sutplus cmted sufficieiit to diac^fge 
them out of the interest on investments. 
dement of interest plays aa important part u 
life insurance, as it ss the source whence the 
office should look for its expenses and the ia^ 
plus which increases itt capital foom year to 
year. To tealisC the fuU tate of interest aa* 
sumed by the office is of great consequence, 
but it is of neater to invest the fundi ^*ia 
such securities as will not foil to repvedace 
them uadimiaUhed in value when required for 
the necessities of the institution.** TbefoUgrei 
of so many puUtc companies of late years led 
to the passing of on Act in ttyo, ooataiiiiiig 
stringent regnlattons for the protection of in- 
surers and shareholders. Every umpany cone* 
mencing business it required to aemosit 
i^ao,ooo vrith the Accountant-General of the 
^urt of Chancery tili its life assurance fond 
accumulated out of premiums amounts Co 
£40,000. Companies are^ moreover, to fotnish 
annual accounts, exhibiting their condidoit, to 
the Board of Trade, besides actuarial reports 
and abstracts every five years from new com- 
panies, and every ten years from the eld ones. 
Maritimb Imsubancb. Any person, British 
— .i_- ^ i * — behalf of an 


out of a certain number of individuals at the or alien, the latter not insuri 
comencement of that year.** The two alien enemy during war, may be inwirea. This 
tables wt^ are now in use are the Carlisle contract is set form in an instrument called a 
a^ Bngl^ tablea The former was com- policy of insurance. This contract is between 
|med by Dr. Milpe, who constructed it from the party who is guaranteed against loss, the 
m mortality of twojMnshes only, and the ' insured, and the party who subscribes the 
lamer was the wodk of Dr. Farr, who based it ( policy, the underwriter. Snfy'tct maUer, foe. 


mon the returns of die whole kingdom. By 
thest tables the probaUe duration of hfe is set 
down at 41 and 
birth of a child 

apcoitliiig to JJ!r. , - 

foted by Dr. Farr, 4$ yeaw. We learn from 
the latter that a person aged so will live pro- 
bably 44 years ; also, that the probable life of 
a pemon at do is 14 years. From this it will 
be easily understood that a Life Office can be 



me&aloiticer as healthy. Ui 
tMdes are consulted, and the probable number 
«r yearn tbat the person has to live k dis- 
foweie d . It only remains then to discover 
wwimich money, in the shape of an annual 
piemtnm, the person insuring is required to 
pay to aeeum to his sundvors a certain sum at 
ms death. Were the premiums reckoned fer 
e^ pemon irately it would be excessively 
bilh ; butu it calculated for a group, say, m 

l^eanmlcdtothesumst^ in their poSI- 
cie%«|id idm semainder would be losem, by 
the amount of 

m w footfoi, 


Any 'description of interest may be huHired 
gainst danger, but the insured must have an 
interest in it. Wager policies are void. Tkt 
Polity^. Every contract or agreement for ma- 
rine insurance must be expressed in a policy, 
specifying the risk, the names of tlie under- 
writers, and the sums insured. *' A policy if 
or valued, Anopenpolicy is emeu 
the Value of the thing is not iaseitM in the 
policy, and therefore must be proved at the 
trial if a loss happen. A valued policy is when 
the value of the thing insured is settled by 
agreement between the parties and inserted in 
the policy, usually in this form:'— Tfo said 
I soodt and mertkamdiu^ 

\/ortomMok as coneems Mr amtrod, oifniw^ 
tsteuf kifwttH tht asiurvd and attntwn de 
ihU are and thail Be valned ai j$—. 

And sometimes the words. Tks /afifoy U Be 
deemed snffMeni Jroef o/iniereei in caee sjf 
lott. Valued policies derive their origin fiM 
the diffieulty the assured sometimes had In 
proving the value of his intetesti which in- 
dnosd nim to give the insurer a ffcegtav pm* 
mfomm omiomttau^ ilntaoesMiii mun, 
foomwmdh he derives thisadyaa^ - 
that in the oaae (ri a f»inl loii ha ii 
m show maw interest in ofd«r to . 

T fiaitd If concWve uimfo the . 
Jbamvnr, vafoed be 

A oovw w«ipu& : mid 

MclllMqsiirBdmttit oe a ^ 
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Auurtd, ApeSieyiivDidniiMiftaie aiune or 
ttyle ofiin&of thopeidoa or penontintoreitod 
in liho oubjeefc nMiter is tosertod. (s) Shif$ 
Nttmf, Tnemietikmeof theriitomttstboui^ 
sorted, ond, if reqdwed. “or % whaiorw 
oto ttsme or nuties tbesamosl^becslled.*’ 
this ota^ slso to tbe master's name. (3) 
Tds ^ ^7 described, ^ 

desorijtdoii oomortbending the times sad 
l^mesAtwhidithfrUdc is to ts^n imd end. 
Ti^ voyage^ as tar as the noderwnters are 
concert, ends adien the has been 
moored twenty>fbur twmn in “ good safety.’* 
/Vrtfr. The insurer guarantees agauist perils 
“of Ae seas, men-of-war, firo, enemies, 
pirates, .rovers, thieves, jettisons, letters of 
mart and counte^mart, surprizals, takings at 
sea, arrests, restraints and detainments pf all 
• kings, princes and peoples, of what nation, 
con^bo, or quality soever ; barratry of the 
master and mariners, and all other perils, 
losses, and misfortunes that have or shall have 
come to the hurt, or detriment, or dam^e 
of the said — — , or any part thereof.” To 
render ^e underwriter liable in respect of loss 
by any ef these perils, though the ship be lost 
at the time ofinsuranoe, the words Idstcx mi 
loti must be inserted in the policy. Perils ^ 
the ISea means “losses occasioned strictly by 
6ea<dainage--by stress of weather, wmds and 
waves, Ibhtning and tempest, rocks, sands. 
&C.” A loss by delay on tne voyage, caused 
by bad weather,’* and if the ship be worm-eaten 
or rat-eaten, or hove done on thO beach within 
the tideway to repair and thereby bilged, these 
are not losses by perils of thO sea.” Firs, 
Unless the goods are put on board in a da* 
maged state, and are in consequence liable to 
generate the fire by which they are consumed. 
It b immaterial how the fire is created. yetH- 
sm. The act of throwing goods overboard, to 
prevent thdr fisUing into we enemy’s hands, 
n called jettison. Date and Sahcriptien. 
The asiiirers subscribe and date the policy 
thus : '* And as we, the a.ssurer8, are contented 
nA do hereby promise and mnd ourselves, 
each one for his own part, our heirs, executors 
mid goods, to the assured, their executors, 
ndmintostori^ end asrignt, far the true pe^• 
touanoe of rite promises, confessing ourselves 
infid rite oottsUemrion doe unto us w this as< 
by the assured, at and after rite rate 
d In iritnesg yrbereof we, the as- 

of rihe preariusa h luamt, fhough not essen> 


Mpriaa thttvj Ootti, feK 

mOt ffuit, gKMv? im seoa are wanmiim sm 

igUS?’'i&SSSmX^ 

ippp^^^ni^viPs pww^lpi^Wg wwiiiwwspe^ pa^^p 


awoey 


ud dda, de tw M WWtid in, fiait(,va(^n 

tmder /j per ce n t. j aisd tdl ether wnw l#. Also. 
Oe diipitid irrigkm 

y*»w «e*- ”■«» y 

the SBtp oe stsanoeo. •yfSssqp. a poiieyaMMie 
in this country nmst be duly ae m 

time whehit is efflteted ; it caeqot be laglW 
stamped afterwards. A poHOy made ahrftM 
need not be stamped unless ft be msde W dr 
on bebsif of any pemon oanying on the 1M>> 
ness ofinsuranoe hers or under it. Accoidiim 
to any stipuiation, agreement, or undeietandh 


for the loan or use of some othw aum lent for 
a certain tim^ according to some fixed rate or 
propmtion. The sum lent cm udiidi tiie ni> 
terest is calculated is called the prindpi^ the 
ratio of the annual interest to the pi^apal the 
rate per cent, and the sum of the principal and 
interest the amount Interest is either emdU 
or eom^uHd, A loan isat simple interest whm 
the interest is paid as it fidls due : it is at com* 
pound when, instead of being paid, &e interem 
IS successively added to the principal at the 
periods when it tails due, andTthiis a new and 
increased principal is formed at evenr auch 
period. In most countries, the. rate is fixed by 
law, and the loan of money at a hmber late 
than the legal one is called usury. But in rids 
country, iu as far as the mercantile community 
is soncemed, the usury laws are partudly at an 
cud. Stmfh intereei of any sum far any 
number of days may be correctly and eiqie* 
ditiously ascertained without the use of any 
table by the following rule. Multiply the given 
sum by the number of days, ana divide 
7. aoo, which gives the interest at 5 per cent. 
It the rate is 4 per cent deduct iiW riie an* 
swer x-sth ; ^percent, doduota-sths, and sown. 
Ctmfetmd tnferest In the granting or pup* 
chasing of annuities, leases, or reversions, A m 
usual to allow the purchaser coanpoimd interest 
for his money ; and the difference ftom rid^i^ 
interest is so great in all cases in which me 
period of time is considerable, that almoit all 
computations rebtring to anhusl payments of 
money for a number of years axe snaoe at com* 

f ound interest, unless it is otherwise agreed., 
n order to find the worth of any sum to M le* 
ceived at the end of a certahi number of yeanL 
or, indeed, to solve any quesrion of obmpotHSa 
interest, tables are now used, whioh show rim , 
amount of £tt improved at oonq^dnnd 
at sb to fi percent, at the end of evciy yesiv 
fiomxtoTa The answer cam then Im 6btmM 
Iv miritipiying rim wtmber in rim tsl^ opiri^ 
rim term of yeain by rim sum, imd rim ptoiftict 
vriU be what is wimi^ 

Intaguo^ an ItaUaii umL tigBotjitig lugr 
thing that lms!$giif«s m m M on it, so as m 
riso above rim ipmiad. ItliusoaByspiiUedtw 
gems. 

IimittiTogyftndKtslogt^ or parricohri emi* 
mevarion of goo^ debt^ and e!(l^^ 

Iinmicht ifi ltd of gsodi og amMImI* 
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Jobber Italy 

disc by merchants for their correapon- from Sweden, Norway, Rtusia, and Indiaibut 

denUawoad, in wjEdcIi the pemiliar marks of the production and cost of that of Great Bntala 
each pad^e, with other particular, are set are more and less respectivety than any other 

country. The great seats <» the tiade in 
JoBBsa, Si 9 ek^ one who traificks in the pub- England are :-»ln Staffordshire, near Binning, 
lie ^ds, oy buying or selling stodt when he ham. around Walsall, Bilsten, and Dudl^ \ m 
finds it advantagaous to his own interest so Sooth Wales, around Merthyr Tydvit, in 
* to do. Glamorganshire, and in the Forest of Dean, on 

Xpbcacuahka [Ger. AnmikomUdu Bnek- the border of Wales ; in Shropshire, In and 
wersefX adrugfromSonth America, of which around Colebrook Dale. There are,berid^ 
there are two sorts, Peruvian and Brarilian: the many works in Yorkshire^ Lancasmie, and 
grey or Peruvian is that most esteemed. It is Derbyshire. In Scotian^ the worics are all 
a wrinkled root, bent and contorted into in the neighbourhood of Glasgow and Fal* 
d^rent figures, brought over in short pieces lurk ; the chief are those of Calder, Gaitshenie^ 
and demcuculsff fissures quite down to a small Clyde. Dundyvan, Monkland, and Carron* 
white fibre or nerve, whiqh runs into the middle ProductioK from British oret m pig irm* In 
of each piece. The cortical part is compact, 1864, 4*7fi7»95x tons, value 9x9^877 : in 
britrie, and looks smooth and resinous : upon 1865, 4*8x9,954 tons, ;fxa,o46,X33 ; u }866, 
breaking it has vot little smell, and a bitterish 4 * 533*^97 tons, ^xz,309, 74a; in 1867, 11,908,555 ; 
suhacrid taste. The plant which yields ipe- in x868, 4,970,906, 4x9,381,981. Several 

cacuanha is usually found in the vicinity of qualities of malleable iron are known in com- 
Kio de Janeiro. It is of moderate height i mcrce. The pure metal is very rare, carbon 
■;omeof the stalks generally creep along the being always present, and generally some other 
ground. The fiowers are white sind foliated, foreign subsunces, as phosphorus, sulphur, siU» 
and pKoduce a sort of brown berry, which when con, arsenic, &c , that injuriously affect its 
ripe turns to a deep red. and is generally about quality. The nearest approach to purity in 
the sttc of a cheny. The beny contains a whitish which it is obtained is in the fine wires used for 
slimy pulp, and two small but hard yellowi.sh pianoforte cords and the fine teeth of miU- 
graios, resembling a lentil in figure. The roots cards. The various qualities of malleable iron 
ought to be chosen new, plump, and unmixed are designated as stiong iron, red short, and 
wim suckers or filaments. cold short, of all which there are varieties. 

Iron [Ger. Eisen, Fr. Fer, It. Ferro, Da. The first may be worked hot or cold without 
Tern, Du. Yser, Port Zelwto, Bus. Sckeloso, risk of fracture, and is applied to purposes ro- 
Arab. Heedid, Pers. Morel, the hardest and quiring the greatest strength, as the harder 
most durable of any of the imperfect metals : it varieties of chain cables, boiler plates, &c„ and 
is naiurallyofa livid whitish grey colour, and is the softer and more ductile,^ for horsC'Shoe^ 
foundin various parts in great abundance, either nails, wire, &c. Red short iron is brittle at a 
in a pure state or intermixed with other feril pro- red heat, a quality commonly due to thepre- 
ducoons. Iron is found native when it is sup- sence of sulphur. The puts of the latter in 
postA to be generally of meteoric origin ; the zo,ooo are sufficient to destroy the welding 
quantities, however, found in that state are powers in iron. Cold short iron is brittle vdiea 
smalt Its ores are numerous and widely dif* cold, though it may work well while hot. 
ftii^ Some of the oxides, as m^etic and Prices in Z87X 

specular iron ore. are heated only with charcoal, At present. Ayeirago. Rise* 

as in Sweden, J£(faa, and India, when the car< Bars, Welsh.. per ton jCg .... /Cyi •• jCtf 

boD cominniiik with oxygen, the iron is set free „ StafforeWre,, xo .... 81 .. x| 

and melted. The carbonate, iron pyrites, clay Nail Rods „ 9I .... 7I .. kf 

iron ore, red and brown haematites and spath Sheets, single .. „ la .... xo .. a 

oreironarafirstwatiied, and then exposed to a Pig, Scotch .... ,, 3I .... 3 .. f 

fierce heat in contact with charcoal, coke, or 

jsmail cosd, and a flux cither lime or clay, accord- I ron-wood IGer. Eisenkolz. Fr. BoisdeJerL 

iim as the ore is argillaceous or cucareous. a species of w^ of a reddiui cast; so 
These earthy matters become vitrified and on account of its corroding, as that metal does, 
form a slag at the surface, wMle the heavy par- and its being remarkably hard and p^erous; 
tides of iroB, falling down, run out by a hole at even more so than ebony. The tree x^bi^ pro* 
the bottom into moulds, and form pig or cast duces it grows prin^polly in the West ta^ 
iron. This is still impure, firom the presence of islands, and is likewise very common ia Beuth 
chaseoal, eutohur, and pMons of silicon and America and in some pam of Asia, 
alimfmwn. It is again twice fused in the rdui- in Siam. Iron-wood is frequently employod 
inf and puddling furnaces, and mmosed to the in the manufacture of weeks of taste, and in 
influence of a current of aur at a high tempera- the formation of sudiartioUl as are xequbnd 
tute, when the whde of the charcoal ana sul- to possess duratnUty. 

are burnt out, and the.other imjpuritlee IsmaLAStrOer. HeumnMm. Fr. CM de 
tbtta a dag «t tim sur^. Themetal Is taken agelatineuB substatioeiniuie fimfish, 

ppmsedtsad thenwrottgM ^WtimoonfoctipnertCoOkandfltn^ 

1 m, which mm tim mineable or wtm^ The bm is made in Rua^ 

The best linn qaasmi 
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a coatiaental poittoa* a penSnsula, and several and maize, pulsei millet, &c. Rye, oat^ and 
iriaada Exclusive oftbe islands, it is situated barley are raised in litmted quantities, 
betareen Lat, 3$* and 47% or, inclusive of the the jprincipa! breadstuff’s beinff wheat for the 
istamds, and 41 K, and between Lon* 6* wealthy classes and maize for the poor. The 
and 19* £. On the N. are France and Swit> sui9ar*cane is cultivated in the soumM portion 
aevlaad, the county of the Orisons, and Ger> of the peninsula and in Sicily, hut its product 
many t on the £. the Adriatic: S. and W. the is not equal to that of the cane of the West Indies^ 
Meditenranean. Its length, from the loot of The cottou-plant thrives wdl in Sicily. Hemp 
the AIm to the utmost verge of Calabria, is andffaxaregrowneverywhereinsuffioentquan- 
about 600 miles ; its breadth varies from 94 to titles for domestic consumprion. The olive*tree 
^ miles. ro9,g6i square miles. Pop* grows almost everywhere in Italy, and the oil 

«5, 597, 9x5* Vwintmt, Piedmont, pop* obtained from its fruit is one of the principal 
01^9^, 0x5; Idguria, 825,588: Lombardy, articles of export. The tobacco cultnre t$ of 
3,add,ai8 ; Veneria, 2,686,051 ; Emilia, no great importance. Saffron, safflower, and 
9 ,xo 4,634 : Umbria, 639,154 : Marcha, 934 i 9 ; 59 : capers are exported. One of the prindp^ 
Tuscany, a,^,426: Aoiruzzi and Mouse, products is silk, the export of which exceeds in" 
1,265,195; Campania, 2,728,308; Puglia, value that of all other articles. “It is calculated 
1,373,532; Basilicata, 5x2,943: Calabria, that only two*thiFds of the area of the kingdom 
s,x88,x 76 : Sicily, ^494,232 : Sardinia, 6x3,184. capable of production are cultivated, and that 
Rtvmuot 1869, A 32,180,(^0. ExpondUure^ the rest lies waste. The supexiicial extent of 
jC39»4t6^S2. Public debit 1867 : Capital, the productive soil is 22,0x7,096 ellasas or hec- 
^^271, 01^,326. Interest, ;Cr3*3<i»874. Surface, tares, divided thus :-->AiabIe land, xx, 003,^1 
Though of various quality, the soil, for the hectares ; meadow land. 1,173,436 ; rice 
most part, amply repays the labour of the grounds, i44»903: olive plantations, 5^767; 
fiumer, and is in some sections, where irriga- chestnutplantations, 585,132; woodsaxkdfoxwsts^* 
tion hu been resorted to, of an exuberant ter- 4»*58f349 i pastures, 5,397,4^* There are be- 
tility. It is a heavy loam, almost marshy in sides 3, 997,057 hectares of rock and marsh, 
the plain of Lombardy, dry and poor in the which, being considered as unproductive, are 
billiL but fertile in the valleys. Minerals* Its not liable to the land-tax. Of the land capable 
wesXth is very small. The precious metals, as of cultivation, more than half is devoted to the 
well as copper, iron, lead, &c.| are found in growth of cereals, the annnal produce of which 
^ mountain districts; but mining is so neg- is estimated' as follows; — ^Wheat, 34,397,168 
locted that it furnishes a very insignificant hectolitres; maize, 16,352, x4x ; rye, 2,799^951 ; 
part of the national resources. Alum is ob- barley and oats, 7,467,2^; rice, x, 433,398; 
tained in considerable quantities in the Papal other cereals, ^543,905. Total, 68,993,^.’*— 
States and in Naples, vitriol and antimony in Staiesman^s rear Book. Commerce* Total 
Parma, sulphur in Naples, statuary marble real value of the imports and exports {exclusive 
(the b^t known) near Verona and Carrara, of specie), distinguishing the value of imports 
Alabaster, agates, jasper, and garnets arc also for home consumption, nnd of Italian pro- 
found in the Apennine range. Agriculture, ducc exported in each of the years x866, 2867, 
All kinds of grain are produced, including rice x868 ; 

Imports. * 


Yenrs. 
x866 
1867 
” 1868 


Total. 


Entered for Home ConsumpHon. 



lire. 

870,048,5x7 

885,9x0,961 

896,569,122 


34i8o*,M* 








i FXOM GkBAT BlttTAyt AHD BkITISK 


msTOj^s picmiNA^y OF coMmncM. 


ShtpfiHg. Vesieli eomed fa ttadte 3 
z 869> tcmtmge 4^667 ; to *S79» tt 

7«, X4 rmam, tc»iaa9« 


the ishmd consiftt to the importatum of ooaX 
and exportation of mtoend oitt. GsKOA to at 
the head of the |ulf of the aamo iiaiae» Med| 
terranean, 7$ S.B. Tusm. Xof. 44* 04' iV* 
L^. B* 54' 94^ £. Pop. about 136.000. Trmde, 
Enjitlish trade 
actuaUjr as large as it is now, was relatively 
greaterfor^ or even twenty ydurs ago. little 
was then done except with England. Ftiaice« 
and the Levant, and of these the English ttade 
was tor the most important, and was then car* 
ried on exclusively m«oor own tiotioina. In 
those days there was no such Ihtog as dtoact 
trade wito the United States ; toe traffic with 
toe Rio della Plata^was to its intoncyi and 
guano came from Chili under the English or 
American Sag. The imports, theretoto^ of 
most articles from beyond the seas muised 
through Englandi or were sent bjt E^toh 
firms and to Engitsh vessels. AU this is com* 
pletely changed now. The enormous and con* 
stantly tocreasmg traffic between Genoa and 
toe Gmese colony established to toe Arg^ 


petroleum are bought to the tJnited States by 
telegraph fixim hence, and are importod direct, 
and more and more each year, in Italian ves* 
sels, while in our own coal trade we are steadily 
being cut out by our enterprising and cconomi- 
rivals. This great expansion of 



toe todhtiesof oomawudcation,4he bid tototonaa 
M almost affidly a tMngfiif the past 
dency of trade to eRom add more jtor toe »6^ 
itttmr and pfototeev f» dmr nearer tn tme 














£SM fairs DTcriomMy of commemcb. 


Aiiodier, and, if not to otiadinftte the middle- 
man or merdl^t, to limU, hie action to the 
conineviim of tfooda as rapidly and cheapisr as 
poMiole from the one to the other. It in feared 
that our shipowners must resign all hope of 
doing their carrying trade for the Genoese, 
who nave been tbr some yean walking up to 
us^hand overhand, till, in 1871, for the first time^ 
their tonnage from England was creater than 
oars, and in x87a their advances oecame still 
more rapid. On the other hand, it is believed 
that the consumption of most articles of British 
manufacture is increasing iu this country, and 
'Will continue to increase sensibly in the aggre- 
gate with the increasing wealth of the Italians ; 
and thaL even if native industry succeeds in 
nnderselung us in some articles of essentially 
Bngluh produetimi, we shall always beat them 
in others; and. in the aggregate, the value of 
the goods we shall sell them will be at least up 
to the present amount, and, being home pro- 
duce, will leave us a larger profit than when a 


England or English possessions, during the ten 
years^ x86a-z87x : 

Imports. Exports. Totals. 

jC sterling. ^aterUag. jC sterUng. 

x86a .. 3»6i3.fiw - *9Si94o 3,809,83a 

•?S3 3»«8«i7Sd .. 9SS,8 s 9 - 3.S38,fiia 

1884 *• a,5tx,i88 .« X3a,a64 .. 8,643,45a 

xMi a,S4S,aao .. 170,488 .. 8,715,708 

*!5® •• *»§*S»79« .. 167,156 .. 8,686,95a 

t8oy ,« 8,8x6,a8o .. 366,638 .. 3,183,918 

*868 3*015*164 .. 163,376 .. 3,178,440 

*8^ •• 3,378,1:88 .4 173,836 .. 3,550,964 

*870 .. 3,734,548 .. 690,676 .. 4,435, 9a4 I 

187X .. 3,543,338 .. 46a, 45S - 4,005,693 j 


The principal articles from England 
are coal, iron, and other metals, in a more or 
less advanced state of manufacture, articles of 
colonial produce, cotton goods, yam& raw 
cotton, woollen stufis, chemicals, cured fish, 
and hemp thread. Coai, The import of this 
article has. been steadily increasing, and such 
is the development of industrial establishments 
in the portion of Italy supplied by this port, 
that even if the high price of Englstii coal is 
m ai nt a in ed, the import is sure to increase. The 
xnqports were, in *868, 376,000 tons ; *869, 
* 083,000 tons; *870, 3X1,000 tons ; *871, 344.^00 
COBS. The demand has been rteadily increas- 
for ten years, /rpn. The value of English 
um and other motels was as follows 


into the country by efiot xopliC. Thm refineries 
are bring set at SssapMhurena. These 
will be fitted up with every snedam imptove- 
ment; and will begin by prcduring go to 30 
tons ariay, to iseacm, if posribic, nmductiOB df 
100 tons per diem, or more, Tne first pur* 
chases of ** raw ** have been made in 
but in future Egypt is calculated upon mr a 
supply. Coffee. The qualities ctuefiy imported 
from England are Ceylon, Domingo, and \3oste 
Bica. Of these Ceylon will in future come 
direct by Canal, and there is coxweouetttly, 
every probabtUty of a considerable diimtitition 
in the import of this article from England. The 
value of sugarand coffee importedu^ England « 
is here given:— 

Sugar. Cofiw. 

*86a ;£x77,a34 ;^7^5S6 

*863 3x3,104 9^033 

*864 1X4,300 97,600 

*865 94,984 S*,as5 

*866 X38,x8o 75,748 

1867 93,373 8x,atn 

1868 333,340 xot,^ 

1869 356,5x3 146,664 

1870 ........ 332,048 35x4040 

X87X 390,420 'tX9,7W 

Cotton is being imported more and more from 
the producing countries, as the import firom 
England of late years has been small, yemo. 
The Italians can compete with us xn the coarse 
numbers, but not in me fine. Mam^/ifcturotn 
Native industry has been greatly developed, 
and the production espedally of me stuff here 
called **Cordattr has enormously increaseiL 
as the men prefer it to English snirtum, and 
the women wear it instead of prints. The fid* 
lowing is the value of these imports 

Raw Cotton. Yams. UsaufiketuNs. 
lire* Urc. Uie* 

1862 3 . 3 a 7 » 30 O •• 3 , 639 , 40 «» •• *0,775,700 

*863 .. 4,580,500 .. x, 73 x,xoo .. 7 ,x 5 x, 6 ee 

1864 .. 3,685,600 .. 1,486,500 .. 4«73S»6ao 

X865 .. 8,690,800 .. 3,568,500 .. xo,o8*,6oo , 

4.378,300 
6,645,800 
7,434,000 

6,478,34* 


6,693.300 

6.063.800 
6,336,400 

4.413.800 

5,894,334 

4,639,043 


Msauteoturest 

Urn. 

. xo, 775,900 
. 7,*5<,m 


7,»5*,«e 
4«73S»6ae 
xo,o8*,6oo , 

i,7*.7r« 


Sx^erit, the, to Sinland are lintite^ OH*o 
oil takes the lead. In good yeate the moft 
is estimated at x.ooo tons ; in bad ycam, atmCit 
nothing. Maccaroni or pusU finds a ready 


* *86» ..^735,884 1867 .* £5^6,4196 

1663 .. 593,508 *866 440,730 

& " S2:lg JlS •• M 

3% II 369,596 xEyx 631)860 

\ Wma England the import of sugar is 
r of **unstowed,'' w%h quality is pio- 
by Engkuid alone. Since the operiug 
i 'Mount Corns Tuhnri, however, great 
[tips fri'l’nmcli ittgnrs have been poured 


nothing. Maccaroni or paste 1 , 

market among the Genoese at Buenos AyreO* 
Shipping, in 1869 36a British vriNids, wid^ 


nage z6z,3i3 ; m *87*, 363 vessels, toBnugm 
* 80 , 453 . LBQUonK fit. Aioomo]. Lot. 

f N., iJng. xo*^ vf f iL Pop. abow 
90,00a It is 48 miles S.W. Fio»ne4» ^ 
which and with ^sa it is connected. TKl 
port supplied British j^uce formeriy'6B 
CivHa VMchia and the Roman Stetetj; tp 
porte of Sicily^ Sardinia, and Corsica, srid m 
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BMETON'S DlCr/OIMEr OF COMMSECM.^ 


Italy 


Tripoli* Algim T^ukey, Egypt* Syna* 
fttid the Morea, and m return received inck 
ragi. ehumach* Uquorice*paste* brimstoae* 
pumice-stone, timbenwheaL senna* gums* 
ivory* feathers, &c. This trade has now almost 
entirely di8ap|>eare4t uid merchants are now 
engaged exdnrivriy «n su^ying wants of 
the of Italy 6f which Xeghom » the port, 
MMutfaehtt>itaf 9 Qds. Britiui have increased 
about one-fonrtn within the ten years xbda- 
i87t* notwithstanding the great development 
of the Italian manu&ctories of cotton doth. 
The aiticles which have sufiered by Italian 
competition axe the more weighty descriptions, 
on wnich the duty tells heavily, such as domestics 
orgrey stout^ cotton twist sul-doth, linen, 
sheeting, &c. Englnh shirtings and T-cloth 
hero their ground tairly* and the annual con- 
sumptitm or sale may be estimated as follows : 

Shirttngs*--‘L^hora 40,000 pieces. 

Florence, Pisa* and Pontedcra 30,000 ,, 

Grey T-Cloths— I-eghom xoo,ooo „ 

Florence 50,000 ** 

Pisa and Pontedera so, 000 ** 

The Italian Customs duties tdl heavily ujmn 
the importation of these articles. 1 1 is the prac> 
tice to levy upon gross weight* and the receiver 
of baled goods is made to pay full duty upon 
the materials in^which they ore packed* such 


< per cent, for manifest tax, and upon t,»6 
l^cy a further payment of xo per cent, is ex- 
ac^ under the name of war-tax. Besides* 
the Government inrists on the payment of im- 
port duties in gold coin, which must now be 
purchased at an* agio or premium of about xa 
per cent : and the importer finds his operations 
still farther cramped because, owing to the 
depreciated value of the Italian bank-notes, 
wl^ have a forced currency, he htuitp nay for 
bis goods in bills on London, costing about xs 
per cent above the par of exchange. WoeUen 
gnadk- The finer ^politics find little sate here 
on account of their high prices, but British 
womens intermixed with cotton are in great 
favour* and there is a large sale for what are 
ccdled black miion cloths* blue pilots, seal- 
akiiH^ nans* presidents, &c.* the produce of 
Leeds and Huddersfield ; there is also a good 
sale Ibr Bradford goods, such as ** Orleans," 
*^fi«cie^'* &c. The imports of merchandite 
from Great Britain and other countries in xSyx 
werensfirilowa:*^ ^ ^ 

FromHnglsnd. 
Tons. 
087 
955 
55 

"It 

3l 
3l 

fl 


Toss, 

tr, refined 6*6po 

9« 
1.330 





Chssia and tamaxiads. . « . X03 

Pig iron 3,033 

Wrought and railwayiron 10^330 

Copper X14 

Tin 364 

Ditto, mineral 33 

Lead * 31^ 

Coals 


^^FmmEyUad, 

9a 


#3739 

7.3x5 

7a 

«47 

3K 


. 5S»y 


ExpoHt. The trade with Great Britain has 
increased very sensibly of late years, especially 
in oils, the quantity annually shipped being 
now estimate at loo^ooo cises, whereas as 
years ago the export only amounted to rs*QOO 
cases* on an avera^. Snipments of iron ore 
from Rio (island of Elba) have alio increased* 
In 1873, 56,310 tons were put on board. In 
other article of export the quantities have 
greatly diminished. Skipping;. The move- 
ments of British shipping in x87x were:— > 
Arrivals xop vessels, 36,365 tons. Sicily* 
an island m the Mediterranean, between 


that which is nearest Italy is called Capo del 
Faro; that near the Morea, Capo Passaro: 
and the third, which points to Africa, Capo di 
Boco. Imports. The goods imported from 
Great Britain and her colonies form one-third 
to one-half of the entire imports of the island* 
but the proportions vary year by year. In 
x868 they wete scarcely more than one-third; 
in the fmlowing year they were more than one- 
half ; and in iSyx they were little more than 
two-fifths of tlie entire imports. They consist 
of colonial goods, a term which comprises ateo 
tobacco and petroleum ; cottons, both in ^tce 
and in yams, and mixed with Ixntfn and with 
wool ; unens* woollens, silks, hardware, drugs, 
colours, salt-fish, metals, and occasionaTly 
cereals. The extent to which these articles are 
severally imported, and the progress made in 
the ^consumption of British goods in Sicily 
during three years, is shown by the following 
comparative list, which gives the approximate 
values of the articles 

x868. X87X. 

Colonials AjS.ooo jC75»nco 

Cottons.. X48*ooo 88<vooo 

Linens 34,000 ........ 35,000 

Woollens... 84,000, 70,000 

Silks .............. 8,000., 18,000 

Hardware xx,ooo to, 000 

Drugsjmd colours. . 9,000 ........ i<voqo 

Saltnui xo^ooo ••**.... yo^oob 

Hides 50,000 50^000 

Coals 76,000 X70*ooo 

Iroa I 90**00 

Copw, 65*000* 75»ooo 

I5M 5,000 . 1,009 

Im.. X4*ooa * x8*eeo 

Coreals.. .. 7*000 

Sundries 90*000 sx9*|eo 

Totals. . . ,^589,000 .... * 1 * 59*109 




BSSTOH'SJOICTIOHARY OF COMMSFCB^ 


The in tBft amounted to 473,000. nag:e of the steamem aad sa2IiM reseelt t 

SA(^/Mig, The numbers and aggre^te ton> entered the s^eral ports of Sctfy in xSjx x 



ffarhurt. From Trapani, at the extreme west 
ali round to Syracuse, on the east coast, there 
is no port whm a vessel of any size can take 
refuge in bad weather, <or can even load or dis- 
charge in safety. Even the port of Trapani, 
though spacious, has only 18 feet depth of 
water, so that vessels drawing^ more must lie 
out in the road to take in or discharge cargo. 
Marsala, the next port, has only 15 feet of 
water, and the anchorage at that depth is ex- 
trenuuy limited. But me want of harbour ac- 
commodation is most seriously felt in the sul- 
phur ports of Girgenti, Licata, and Terranova, 
on the south, and Catania on the east coast of j 
the island, and this want is productive of great 
inconvenience and delay, as well as of peril. | 
Girgenti and Catania, it u true, have already 
small harl^rs, constructed many years ago, 
but quite inadequate to the requirements of 
their actual commerce. Licata and Terranova 
have absolutely novharbour. At these latter 
ports vehsels ot whatever size, and at Girgenti, 
those drawmg more than xo feet, are compelled 
to anchor in the open roads, exposed to all the 
vicUsitudes of the weather, while taking in their 
cargo ; and as winter is the chief season for 
shipping sulphur, this is a most serious dis- 
advantm. If a strong breeze springs up, all 
oommumcation With the shore is cut oiF while 
U lasts. Should it blow a gale from the west- 
ward, ships in the roads have the alternative 
qidier of riding it out with the imminent risk of 
drifting on alee shor^or of running out to sea 
till the gale abates. The railroad which is to 

S t Catania with Palermais already com- 
as liwr as Leonforte, a distance of ^8 
and has opened up the rich sulphur dis- 
liicts in the heart of the island and brought 
Ihcni into easy communication widi Catania. ; 
Thnuxtu average lata of ^change, 1 
£t flcrliag. tOuiimtuum, The 
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JVNiPBR Bbrribs. There are twelve specica 
of the tree from which these berries are 
gathered. The most remarkable is the common 
juniper, which is found in many parts ^ this 
country, upon dry, barren commons, whCre it 
seldom rises above the height of a low shnib« 
which grows naturally in dry, chalky, or 
sandy land. Of this species there is a variety 
called Swedish juniper, which grows ten or 
twelve feet high, very branchy the whole 
length. Juniper berries have a strong, not 
disagreeable smell, and a warm, pungent, 
sweet taste, which, if they are long chew^ or 
previously bruised, is followed by a bitterish 
one. The pungent seems to reside in the hsik, 
the sweet m the juice ; the aromatic flavour is 
in oily vesicles spread through the substance of 
the pulp, distinguishable even by the eye, and 
the bitter in the seeda These hemes are 
chiefly used in the distilleries of Holland and 
Great Britain, to give flavour to the geneva of 
the former and the gin of the latter. For this 
purpose the essential oil of the juniper is, 
or ought to be, used. 

Jute has long been known in India in fhn 
manufacture both of cordage and doth, but k 
only came into use in England about the year 
1840. It is the fibres of an annual plant, com- 
mon all over India, China, and Ce^on. It is 
used abroad for making coarae sacking to hold 
sugar and other produce, and in this country 
for coffee-bags, «c. 

Ivory [Ger. EifnAeitt^ Ft. /wxVvJ* a very 
hard, beautiful, and compact substance, of a 
white colour, and capable of a very good 
It is the turic of^tke dephant. m hi ndlcw 
from the base to a certain height, the cavfty 
being filled tm with a compact medullai^ subi^ 
stance, seeming to have a great number nt 
glands in It. Ivory is a 
■ of the 


M faniiw galL i cheheetoKtrs, liquid 
I imp. iul; diy megiwr^ 0*75 
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mcnomi^y ob cokm^cM. 


tTpvy^Blaotk 


ilVfp^imiLtioe $rU cut is iMtlm !nu»i 
•M tvftttiiparest; almost « nswuted m ^.jutd 
with v«ry little ai»peanu>ce of grain or fibre ; 
tibe oil dries considombljr ^ exposurei and a 
permanent tint then nmamj, a few shades 
daxher than writing-paper. 'Hie Ariatic ivory 
is more dead->white at first, but is more dis« 
posed ei the two to turn yellow afterwatds : it 
» also kss dense, and dom not take so high a 
pi^ish. choice of ivory is accompanied 
witli much ttocertainty even to experienced 
buyers. The buyer has to make the best selec- 
,Sioa he can by **choostiig a tusk as nearly 
straight^ solid, and round as possible, with a 
smooth rind, free from cradcs, and a point that 
gives evidence in the worn part that the tusk is 
of rim desired fineness of gndn«** The im* 
pprtarions to this country are chiefly fiom 
C^lon and the West Coast of Afiriea. 

Ivoxtv-BiJicie rCer. ElftnhnntckwarZt Du. 
JF'iutjffgfUtwar^, Da. Kfenbem tvarte, Sw. 
£lfi»het$ mSria, Ft Ncird^IvHret It Nero 
d'Avorie^ Sp. Negro de Marfil^ Port Negro 
de Marnf$^ is the coal of ivory or bone 
formed hr great beat, while deprived of all 
access of aw. It is now, however, veiy well 
known that very little, if any, of what is 
called ivory>black is niade in this manner, 
except some of the finest sorts used by minis* 
tore paiaters : a great deal of what is sold 
under riiis name is the charcoal of the hard 
woods reduced to powder. 


K 

Km, the lowest piece of timber in a ship, 
numing her whole length from the lower part 
of her stem to the lower part of her stem-post. 
Into it ail the lower futtocks are fastened, and 
under part of it a Arise keel is often used. Neel 
If «l«0 a fiat-bottomed vessel used on the Tyne 
to eariy coals. It contains on an average ax 


|C»9 $s a small barrel or cask containing from 
four to five gallons ; a keg of eplrits contains 
five gallo it ie r 

Kblp, in the glass trade, a term used for 
asort of potash made use of in many of the 
glass-worka. It is the calcined ashes of a 
; caned by the same name and in some 
a ^ men tags/ or laces/' a sort of thiCk- 
Bd<Kgi>wiacle. This plant is tlwown on the 
- ...4 m iipmes in great quantities, and hi the 
sm&XNeemoiiAs braked together and dried as 

^ J EgiraMtacib ballast in the font of pig* 

KKgRgr {Oer* Cari^e 

’ * fcewwrikmst 


«peeh» Cffeoartfi 


« ji.— a . Jk a 

VHUPHHHHNrB IW VQHhplB»wa 


stud; 


KaassvMsaE, a kind of thhi wooUea ma0(l 
generally woven plain, and made fium the 
finest wool It is made in tSw West of £ng^ 
Imid. 

KitALLAa, a long measure used In Arabia; 
it is the geometrical pace of the l^uropeani : 
it contains three akdams or feet, and X8,oo» 
khulevats make the paresang. 

Kipfskel. Thb mineral b dug up bear 
Konie, in Katolia, and b used in tonmng the 
bowls of Tuiktsh pipes. . 

Kilogramme, a branch weight, nearly equal 
toallb. avoir. 

KuruwooD, an extremely hard fimey weodf 
of a dark chocolate colour, found mrowing la 
Brasil, and employed in caomet wotu. 

Kino, an astringent gum used for commUab' 
eating a nankeen colour to doth. It is fbaod. 
in iMia, Africa, and America. It occurs In 
smaU aim shbuig brittle angular fragments,, 
of a deep brown colour. 

Kistb, a liquid measure of Axalna, equal 
to a pint of our measure. 

Knee, tn a ship, a crooked piece of timber, 
bent like a knee, used to bind the beams ana 
futtocks together, by being bolted fast into 
them both. These are used about all the 
decka 

Knees, earUng^ in a ship, those timbers 
which extend from the sides to the batcb« 
way, and bear up the deck on both sidea 
Knives [Ger. Meseer, Du. Meue^, Dm 
Kmve. Sw. Kniftmr. Ft. CouUeeux^ It, Col* 
ielilt Sp CuchilloSf Port, Facas^ Kua NoekL 
Pol. Noze'] are well known utensils made of 
Iron and steel, and employed to cot with ; they 
are principally manufactured at Sheffield, JLoo- 
don, &c. Knives are made for a varidy of 
purposes, as their different denominations im- 
ply ; such as table-knives, oyster-knives, pma* 
ing-knives, pen-knives, ficc. 

Knots o/ tke log-hne are the divbions mado 
thereon, which are usually seven fathoms, or 
forty-two feet ; but ought to be fifty-one feet ; 
and then, as many knots as the log^Iine rubf 
out in half a minute, so many rnilM does ^0 
ship sail in an hour, supposing the goes at an 
raual rate, and allowing for y«wi«, lee-wayv 

o^C* 

KoRSEC,acoimmeasorsofPobnd»i|ftnm 

bushela 

Kutbra, a gum somewhat resemblbig ttm 
Acanth, but not of so glutibout a nEtimq, 
tely imported from Hindostaa, la water b 
slowly softens to a pulp : butif first powderefL . 
and then boiled a quarter of an hour, it dm- 
solves completely, a tea-epoonful giving to 
^ree pibts of water a thin sirqpy consistency ' 
The natives of IndlA mix It wtth 0^ gum* ' 
to make vmshes, and use ft autiffiki soisp 
diseases qf borBes.-;-7VisiM ifJMlt, 
J^AKAN. On rim lowlands neat rims 
of Tenasierim there Is a Uw 2m 
canqok are OcCastonally and , — 






,sjBim)^>si>icm/MsyoPcojmBxc& «or 


XAbmdof Stoxid 


tnia £e ooASt of Labnsidor, Xts ccAojx? is 


|KMiw»s to too liffht, It exntbits vaneties of 
4fiKt«nial colours. wURy shades of blue and 
Ipre^, seldom yePcrw, ii» somepartaof acopper 
red 1^ violet. These coloun have for the 

S Mirt a dahy or spotted appearance, but 
mes they ue in stripes, rhis stone is 
of ay an^gular fomou in larae ptecea Tt 
agrees in some respects with the feldtspur, but 
is softer. 

ItAC, or liAitH, in India signifies xoo,ooo. A 
Uo of rupees* at as. per rupee:«;Czo.ooo. 

Lac, of GuM-liAcIGer. tac, Fr. Lacftu*\ is 
Ate product of an insect which deposits its eggs 
on the branches of a tree called JBuias,iii Assam, 
ta save them from injury and afford food for 
the maggot in a more advanced stage. It is 
formed into cells, finished with as much art 
and regulan^as a honeycomb, but differently 
arranged. Inis product is collected twice a 
yt^, in February and August To purify it, 
It Ik broken into small pieces, and put into a 
canvas bag of about four feet long, and not 
above mx mches in circumference. The bag 
Is placed over a fire, and frequently turned 
till the lac is liquid enough to pass through its 
pores. When taken off the fire, it is twisted 
Wto different fonns or made into cakes. Lac 
possesses the properties of a resin, and is the 
oasis of many varnishes, and of the finest 
kinds of sealing wax. It is known as iikk Amt 
when in its natural state : it is then of a reddish 
colour. dM /nc is wrified stick lac Lump 
is the deposit formed into cakes. ShM 
doc is the substance freed fiom impurities, and 
transparent. The most valaable,^s that of a 
kckht orange colour. 

Lac Dm Lac Laics, are the colouring 
UMtter.of etide lac, prepansd and used as red 
eyes. 

Lacs tOer. SPifum, Fr. DiUttlU} is a tex- 
fOKcenqiosed of many threads of lineu or silk, 
wjMdi ars interwoven and worked from bob- 
according to the patterns designed. Lace 
thtnad is of vsrious kinds, denominated either 
ftum the place 'where it is manufketured or 
the paitieular method of working, such 
na Foint, musesK or Flanders lace. The aianu- 
Untmu m this nime it carried on in several 
of Am Midli|d counties, where it has been 
iMiiht to g/M pe^etkm ; a^ oir the Conti- 
jM^at dniMs andHci^m, m Be^um, and 
mendjMEMs^Aleopo^ Cm, nsd Bayeux m 


haatd 

It. iFarv Sp. d$ 

bumo. Port., JFvmrme me tmmmini, Rns. 
Sasha^ Pol. Sadz, lUt There lue 

two kinds in common use t thclm istfiatpro- 
cused either ftom the bumingl of the wood of 
the pine and other resinoos trees, or by the 
methods pointed out in a previous'm!tieie ; the 
inferior kind is a heavy black preptiUd ms 
bones by calcuiing them in close vesaebk 

Lancs-Wood, the timber ofa tree found in 
the West Indies, highly valued for its 
elasticity, and lightness. It is used fisr imms. 
to carriage principally. 

Land, in the sea-language, snakes part of 
several compound tcrnis ; time land^laid or 
to lay the land, is just to lose sight Of it. 
Land-Uckedt is when the land hes ail round 
the ship, so that no point of the compass is 
open to the sea : jf a ship is at anchor in soch 
a place, she is said to ride land-locked, and is 
therefore concluded to ride safe from the vich 
lenoe of the winds and tides. Lmtd-m0r\k, 
any mountain, rock, steeple, tree, Ac., that 
may serve to make the mna known at sea. 
Land is shut tVr, a term used to signify that 
another point of land hinders the si^t m that 
the ship came from. Land-^ts^ or the riiip lim 
land-to, that is, she is so far from shore mat it 
can only be just discerned. Land^fytm is a 
windehat in almost all hot entries blows at 
certain times from the shore in the night To 
set the landt that is, to see by the compass how 
it bears. 

Land-Caxriacb is die conveyance cf 
goods and merchandise in vr^gons, coaches, 
car^ &c.,by land, in contradtsunction to con- 
veying them by water, which is called watexw 
carriage. 

Land-Waitbp, an officer of Ae cusioiB* 
house, whose duty it is, upon landing any 
merchandise, to taste, weigh, measure, or 
otherwise examine the vanous artielei^ Ac*, 
ana to take an account of Ae same. Thj^ are 
likewise styled searchers, and are to attend 
and join with the patent searchers in Ac 
cution of all dockets for Ae shipping of gms 
to be exported to foreiga parts ; and, in cases 
where drawbacks or bounties are to be paid 
to the merchant on Ae exportation of any 
goods, Aey. as well as Ae patentHiesrdieni, 
are to certify Ae Aippiog Aereof on Ae de- 
bentures. 

Lapis Lazuu, a sort of stone from whidi 
that celebrated colour, ulimmarim^ is made. 
It is found in many porta of Ae world, but 
diat of Asia and AlHca is muA supetmr tn 
^hat of Germany. It tS to be chosmi hwsvy. of 
a fine, close texture, and of a deep indigp t^e 
colour, wiA a little white matter gboutlt, xm 
with as few of As ornamental fold-coloured 
vems m it as po^ble, and such as, 
into the fire, caleiaes wiAout emitting sam 

towu^Aeh^^^^ ^ 
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Dju Svifuisier^ Sw. Svinitter» Fr. 
SmM^, It. Suma 4 % Sp. MtmitsA 
de/tinl». Port. MaaUiga^ VnUm Banka de 
Sudnoi taloe, Pol SadU twin*, 
Xu. Aoxnngia/areil the fu of swine melted ; 
it is chiefly osed in phAmmcy. in the oomposi* 
tioQ of pmters, pUti. fltc., or for culinary pur- 
poses. Xaige quantities m this article are im* 
ported from Itelandf and sent from that coun- 
try to diflhfem parts of the world, especially to 
Spain and Portugal, where it is used as a sub- 
stitute for butter. 

XAUnas, money used in the Maldives, of I 
which five art equal to a dollar, or if. td. ster- 


liag. 

Last 


.STINGS, a woollen fabric used in making 
light shoes. 

LATCHBS Ger. Tkarklimkett^ 

Da. KHnken, DenrklinfUn^ Da. Ddrklinktrt 
Sw. Klinknr^ Fr. Lofitt/s, It. Saliscendi, Sp. 
Panulomt Port JLinguetasi^ catches of doors 
made of iron, and usually japanned over, to 
keep them from rust, lliey are manufactured 
at Birmingham, Walsall, Wolverhampton, and 
in the vidnities of these towns. *• 

Lath >Ger. and Du. Latien, Da. 

Lfgitr, Sw. UtetUr, Fr. Latin, It. Gcrmtii, 
Srp. Laias, Rikias, Port. Ri^^ Rus. SUga, 
Vdl Latg\ in building, a long thin, and narrow 
slipof wo^ nailed to the rafters of a roof or 
cephig, in order to sustain the covering. 
Laths are distinguished into three kinds, ac- 
cording to the dtflerent kinds of wood of which 
they are made, vis. heart of oak, sap, and deal- 
luhs ; of which the two last are used for ceilings 
and partitions, and the first for tiling only 
Luhs are also distinguished according to thdr 
length, into five, four, and three-feet laths. 

Latitvpb, the distance of any place from 
the equatm*, measured upon the meridian in 
degre^ minutes, and seconds ; all places lying 
under the equator are said to have no latitude, 
and ati ochen to have north or south ladtude, 
aecording to their situation with respect to the 
equator. The complement of latitude is the 
dmrence between the latitude itself and 90*, 
or as much as the place itself is distant from 
lihe pole ; and this complement Is i^ways equal 
to the elevation of the eqqator above tiie hori- 
jon of the place. The elevation of the pole of 
fan place is equal to the latitude itself. 

Laudanum, in pharmacy, a name given to 
divers preparatioos ofopiun^ chiefly in a liquid 
form. 

Launch, in the sea language, signifies to 
put Out tma, ** launch the ship,” that is, put her 
out of Ih^odc : ** launch aft,” or ** forward,” 
speaking of things that are stowed in the hold, 
is put them more forward ; " launch, ho !” is a 

3 ^ hoisted high enough, 

hoist no more. 

awn tOer.,Du.,Sw. and Fr. tvum, DiLStn- 
did, Lmk. It. Lmonf, Rama, Sp. Camkn^ 
fiand^ Hhtt, Candtraia tramparmUl, a sort of ; 
dear or open worised cambric, which formeriy 
M cadiiiivtiy maaufoctttied fo Franco and 
elfUMlffti. Thfr ififfi 


■tsw 


Xiniidi 


in Scotland and m the North of Irolaad, 
where artides of this kmd are brought to soc^ 
a degree of perfoctloa as nearly to rival tho 
productions of the Frenoli and FUmish mana- 
mctories. In the manufacture of lawna, finer 
flaxen thread is used than in that of candmc; 

Lazz ARBTTO, a uatno given to those buildiitn 
common in the Mediterreaeaa ports, in wfasoh 
passengers, crews of ships, and goods am 
placed on their arrival firom a plague^trickeii 
port. 

Lead [Oer. BUi^ Fr. /VoNd] is of a doll 
white, incUning to a blue colour, and although 
the least ductile and sonorous, it is the heaviest 
of metallic bodies, excepting mercuiy, gold and 
platina. Spec, gr, , when condensed by rculiug^ 
It ‘44, otherwise 11*35. More than half the 
product of Europe has been supplied by this 
country. The lead mines are, therefore, of 
great importance. The most productive pro 
those of the northern counties South and North 
Wales, Devon, and Cornwall. The other mines 
are in Snafield, in Isle of Man, and at Lead- 
hills, in Scotland. The sulphuret of galenafor* 
nishes nearly all the lead of commerce. This 
is a compound of one aton| of lead and one of 
sulphur, consequently yielding, when pgre^ 


one, when first taken from the mine, i 
washed and picked, and afterwards roasted, tp 
separate the sulphur from the lead. It is tnoti 
pl^ed in the smelting furnace, whence it runs 
off into moulds, when upped, and becomes Mp 
lead. The produce of the United Kingdom is 
estimated at about 7^000 tons a year, the value 
of which is about 41,370,000. Spain follows 
as the next largest producmg country in the 
world. Catalonia, Granada, and Murcia have 
productive mines, and also the district above 
the town of Caniayar. The production of 
Spain has reached 30,000 tons a year. 'The 
mines in Silesia and the Rhine Provinces pro- 
duce about 7,000 tons. The Harts Mounumi^ 
more especially near Clausthal, in the Upper 
Harts, are believed to produce about 5,000 tons. 
In the Andreasberg group of veins Is that 
known as the Samson vein, on which It the 
deepest mine now worked. Ridi coHoctiona 
of ore, found at a depth of about 0,100 feet, led 
to the woriti w being continued to a depth of 
0,590 feet The annual produce' of Saxony is 
said to he a,ooo tone. Lead is extracted, in 
comparatively uniiiiportant quantities, in neariy 
all other European countries, butthen^dtictoir 
none besides those named is estimatedco amount 
to more than 1,000 tonS| except those of Austrian 
Illyria whose production is set down at about 
3,000 tons, mme^factumd artkdn. Lesdis 
principally used for making fheett,.pipss» find 
shot. In making tJmU^ the m|fol >s cast in n 
plate, six or seven inches square, and tix inohes 
thick, and, when cooled enough to admit of its 
being moved, is lifted bye crane nndplaedd 
upon the benm caU^ the vomflg mOl, the IlM 
Iff which, 8 feet widck end yd to flo foot hmg, fo 
made of wooden imnb imflfed 
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being extracted from the jousoai CdVe Book- 
KSKPING.3 

Lbogss, in a ship, are stnali pieces of timber 
lying athwart from the water<trees to die roof- 
trees ; they serve to bear up the gratings or 
nettings over the half-deck. 

liBB, in the sea language, a word of various 
signifi^tiotts, though it is generally understood 
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jtairjMtfped doiibi* Homnv. 

11m lemons of tite Bermudet islands are re- 
IMnktil>l 7 l 8 xx& and dmir flavour is ddlidous. 
Fonaerly the EngHsK constimed greai quanti- 

but fl>r some years nut they have rarely 

been met with in oitrmaxkets, Sidly produces 
abundance^ whidh are eaqtorted in vast quanti<- 
tset to LnadomStunbiM* Russia, Gcrnumy, 
and WancstL The island of i!ante abounds in 
kaionsofaveiy large siee. The rind of this 
fruit Is unconunoniy smooth, and it contains 
abundanoe of eacellent acid juieek 
Lior Aao-SKiMS [Ger. Du. 

Zsi^esenfrvZihs, Da. Lto^^fuL Sw. Zre- 
jtorifrdmv, Fr« Poaux do Lttf^rd, It. Ptlli di 
ZMjto^, ^ PitUi dt Ltopardo^ Port PtUe 
AiMBordo^ The leopard is distinmiished 
flrom the jpanther by its paler yellow colour, its 
analler saze, und the somewhat closer disposi- 
tion of its fltots. The leopard is a native of 
Senegsl and Oninea, as well as of many other 
SMTU of Africa : h also occurs in Persia, India, 
China, and sevenl other parts of Asia. A 
variety i^this species, of a dusky blade, marked 
with ^ts of a deeper or more glossy black, is 
frrund in The black skins are the 

amst eateemedr Leopard-skins are principally 
employed as funuture for war-horses, frc. 
Lbvawtinb^ a silken &bric, woven in a stout, 
twill, « 

JUasnJTXBS, all the pecuniary obligarions of 
n penep or corporation. 

UBiiu a pound in weight, in Latin, Spanish, 
and 

Licbncb, in Ihw, is defined as a permission. 
Thus, apemission to go upon the mnd or enter 
frw house of him who giveait; the permission 
Ktoatod by a State to its citisens to sell certain 
waito, or exercise certain callings most 
\ and imporunt of these are licences 


to keep a Uvem to sell spirituous liquors, to 
peddle out goods, to sell by auction, and the 
fihei ThesMiceaces are issued by the Boards 
of Exdse and Stamjps. For an auctioneer’s 
Itceoce a duty is paid of £xo ; an appraiser’s, 
jCS; distilterX Aio xo«. ; spirit dealer’s, 
Axoxor. Additional to retail foreign liquors, 
Afl nr. ; to retail in bottlms Za Spirit re- 
tgdler’s lloei^ pubUcan^ £9 ^9. id. to 
£tx or, dd Beer dealers, wholesale, Z3 fix. x\d, 
Addithwial tetaif hcence, Zx or. okd- A list of 
the trades rimt cannot be carried on without 
Rxeiee lieenees can be bad from any Inland 
Revenue OifioB, 

Umax, aclatm or attachment to anyinopecty 
ndiieh a person has in his possession, fiar a 
Mndne tohim from theowner of the property 
_ tawn or Lutpsn^nEn rGer. and Do. dindt, 
tto, LAdUrm, Sw. zW, Fr, TiileuLlU 

Mii M, Xnt Tdiz}. There are four 
ppeuhto^ihn AmBricam ^mitBBBnt, 

and A/hL Tha Ztsm/xn. or common lime* 
tase, is eMmeraUf' emiooscd to be a native of : 

iritoiiJssssrifl^R^^ 

tfise, T 3 m nmsri sasepth, ^and of n 

epangy tttpil ^ fw msti nnd 


li23M6de011 



teblee frr shoemaker^ cuirien 
and bandages are made of the bmh, and t 
and rttsticgarinents of the inner and, fr ( 
niola and some other countries* Xt It ss 

the linen confrge made hi iom 

Russia is so remsrkably strong j 

that in this respect it is tuperior'io irem € 

The lime-tree contains agunuayjuice,v 
being repeatedly boiiedand^clanfied, pcOapcBs 
a substance like sugar. 

Limbs, a speries of lemCn, wUdi gtottn In 
atodance in most of the West India isllMCKfr. 
The lime is much smaller than the lemoni tfs 
nnd is usually thinner, and its colour, u/neit 
the fruit arrives at a periect state of maturity, 
18 a finek bright yellow. It is unuommon(y 
juicy, and the flavour of its substance Ss es« 
teemed far superior to that of the lemon* 

' Linbn [Ger. JdntfeM, Fr. TbUb, It 2 V 4 r] 
doth is chiefly made of hemp and flax. The 
spedes of goods that come under the denomi- 
nation of linen arc toble-cloths, plain and 
dam.isked, cambric, lawn-shirting, sheeting, 
towelling, &c. ; Silesias, Osnaburgns, frc. The 
chief countries in which linens are manufactured 
are Ru;«ia, Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Scotland, and Ireland. In tne north of 
Ireland, as it is in the neighbourhood of 
Dundee, in Scotland, the linen industry takes 
the lead of all others. Russia makes sheeting 
and sail-cloth principally; Switzerland both 
fine and coarse goods; Germany, shitting, 
sheeting, and bagging; Belgium and HoDand 
produce exceeding fine descriptions of frn finer 
goods. , 

Ling, malya^ a species of cod 4 th. 
Vast quantities of this fish are salted for ex-" 
portatioq, as well as for home consumpflon. 
When it IS cut or split for curing it must 
measure afi inches or upwards from the shoulder 
to the tail ; if Jess than that, it is not redconed 
a sizeable fish, and consequently not entitled 
to the bounty art exportation. Ling is an In- 
habitant of the northern seas, and forms in 

many places a considerable arriele of c 

Laige quantities of this fish come to us j 
the Shetland and Orkney Isltoi frpm Bu 
Ireland, and from the northern parts of S 
land. 

Likcbt, a small mass of metal ' 

Linssed-Oil [Oer. ZxiIm^, Dii. ZjwflF. Da* 
LdnoltB, HSrroUty Sw. ZfrrefrVi, Fr. Huih A 
£m, It. Oiio di £tno, Sp. AcbMb dkZf^mns, 
Port Oleodt Limbagay Rus. 

Pol OlBy JLniom^y Lat Ottum Zfrfil This 
oil is procured by exptdssioa from the Bnisea ; 
on account of a mucilage that mstdes m the 
sholi, the quantity obtained is compaiiitiyely 
small t and as the cold-drawn oil i$ not ifdm 
for many puiposes as that which is ammlo^ho^ 
the fidiowmg method is tnkmbto dttmf A* 
mucilage before the applicaden of tb* wM t 
an iron imssel like a sand bstb^ ftajioMA of 
Mtaintng some buShels, isfl^ U a 
It IS then filled with the eeigdi SfadAested W 
a moderate fire. Chre mnst pe taken to mr 
ttpItsconteatsfreqdeDdlyi m pvmy vnttmsf 
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tnixed tirith that of Brazil, to render colours 
deeper ; their premordons bdng varied accord- 
ing to the shade desired. Logyvoq^ is used for 
dyeing silk violet. For this theailk must be 
scowered, alumed, and washed. To dye silk 
thus, it must be turned in a edd decoction of 
logwood, till it has acquired theproper colour. 
Bergmau has obserm that a nne violet 
might he produced from logwood by impreg* 
naung die sUk with solution of dn. In fact, 
we tnay thus obtain, particularly by mixing 
logwood and Brazil in different proportionSj a 
gKat number of line shadc^ more at lets m- 
clmed to red, from lilac to violet. 

liOMGiTUDB, in navigation, the distance of 
a ship or place, east or west, from another, 
reckoned in degrees of the equator. 

Loxovromic. I'heart of oblique sailbg by 
the rhomb, which always makes an equal angle 
with eve^ meridian : that is w'hcn you ^ 
neiilier directly tmder the equator nor under 
one and the same meridian, but across them. 

Lymx-Sxins [Ger. LuehsfelU^ Du. 
vclien. Da. Lostkiud. Sw. LosktHH, Fr. 
Peaux de lynx cu iU cervter. It Pelli 
di Littct, Sp. Pities dt Lince tu de Lodes 
cetvaleSf Port Pelles de Lince S de Lode cer- 
val\ are of a grey colour, more or less ap- 
proaching to a black, accotding to the climate 
which the animal inlmbits. The darkest shade 
is on the back, and the hue becomes gradually 
lighter downwards to the belly, which is white, 
and marked with black spots, as are the other 
parts on the skin. ^’«Tiie hair is longest on the 
belly, and is, thmfere, most frequently em- 


Poland, and upon the Alps ; those which in- 
habit the latter are not very dissimilar to the 
others, but their fur is less soft and beautifuL 
These animals are likewise to be met within 
most parts of North America* Those of Can- 
ada and the neighbouring districts are of a 
vei^ deep grey colour ; but such as inhabit the 
viemity of Hudson’s Bay are almost white, on 
which account their skins are highly valued. 


Maocasoki. a wheaten paste Ibimed into 
tong, sleiide)% noUow tubes, and used in soups, 
Bus. It Is the same substaace as vermicelli, 
W only differenoe consisting an the latter 
bdttg Blade into thinner and smaller tubes; 

Maos, a tium flat, brandung membtiuiouB 
aubatanoa, mmoping the nutmeg, of a lively 
reddish ymUmr, a pleasant aromatic smelt, and 
avmrm,wtteiiih, pungent taste. It is imported 
from and the Banda 


MBddeif 

Macao as a flee portand settlemant of tilts 
Portuguese in Chma, an led, aa* id N.. dsttf. 
1X3* 34' £- on the west side of the Canton 
river. Bo miles S.S.E. of Canton. P^A* SttW 
Chinese, 'and 4,000 Eurasians. The trsde of 
Macao was formerly restricted to the Portu* 
guese and Spanish shipping, but now it is 
chiefly EngUui and Amenean. The settlement 
has no export product itself. It was granted 
to the Portuguese subject to an annual aent, in 
1856, by the Chinese Government. The tay- 
ment ot this tribute was afterwards resesndeo* 

MACKARBLfGer. Makrelen, Dn. Mttcnselm^ 
Da. Makrelt Sw. MakriU, Fr. Mteguertetux^ 
It. MaearelUt Sp. Sseomdros, SardnSt Pott. 
Sardas Escentdros, Lot. ScondfH}, This flsh 
is a native of the European and American seas, 
generally appearing at stated seaspnsi^ and 
swarming in shoals, round paurticular 
coasts, its grelt resort seems to be within the 
Arctic circle, where it resides in tnntunemble 
troops, grows to a larger size than >dsewhere, 
and IS supposed to hna its iavouiite food, con- 
sisting chiefly of marine insects, in far greater 
plenty than in warmer latitudes. 

Madagascar. The largest and most tm« 
portant of the African islands, situated In the 
Indian Ocean, between lat, as* and as* m/ 
and loH£, 43* tef and 50* 30^ E., separated from 
Africa by the Mozambique Channel. Average 
breadth, 250 miles. A rea, estimated at S40^ooo 
square miles. Po/. about 5,000,00a /Ter* 
hours, 6*^. l*he sea-coast contains many ex- 
cellent harbours, among which are Diego 
Saurey Bay, or British Sound, near the N*£. 
end of the island, and Port Lrauez, Antmmi! 
Bay, and St Euce Bay* on the £. coast lae 
most frequented ports on the E. coast are Tama- 
tave anuFoule Points ; but they are only open 
roadsteads, protected from the surf by coral 
reefs. On the west coast are $t. Augustine's 
Bay, Folia Bay, Borang, Bambetoka,Ma)ambo, 
Narceuda, fusandava, and Chunpay Kee. 
The most frequented ofthese are St. Aiigustinafs 
and Bambetoka. The hills between the eea 
coast and the interior seem to consist of |Hi« 
mary rocks ; gneiss, granite, and quartz seta 
found, and also basalt and large beds of day. 
Excellent com abotmds in the interior. Coal 
is found in the northern parts, and copper and 
other metals are smd to exist. A great part of 
the island is covered wUb dense Jorotts, 
abounding with valuable timber, suitable for 
ship-building, carpentry, and cabinet woik. 
Productions, Rice, tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
mdi^o^a^ various spaces; also tropicil fniltt 

Maddxr [Ger. Kra^A* Fr. Geran^'\, There 
are several species, of which the most remark- 
able is the tincterum or i»add<ir,jK> miida 

used by dyers and calico pamtem. The fine 
quality of madder is distinguaned by its being 
of a bright, lively colour, wdl ground, witbeut 
any coarse paru proceeding ftom the jpedhtgi. 
Fresh as always mere valuable tlmnola madder* 
It timuld be kept close to prevent the access of 
Air» as iu virtue evapqnues when expeied. It 
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it CYildvfttedjMiaciinlly in Holland, Geniiiaii^f the chief maiitiflie places aloiig the coast. 
*md France, espet^ly the fomer, where it Ana 141,746 Muare miles; PcpuhOhn 
crows in grater abundance than in any other e6,o8p, 053. Of the latter mmiber 34,173,833 
tMut of the world. The rubta pererrina, or are Hindoos, 1,503,134 Mphamedaas, and 


crows m greater abundance tnan in any outer 
pant of the world. The rubia peren^ua, or 
Turkey madder root, likewise called oitMart, 
is principally cultivated about Smyrna. This 
plimt iw he propa£^ted either by offsets or 
teMS. Cm a light soil the culture cannot be 
carried on to any profit ; the soil in which the 
idast tbiivesbestisa rich, sandy loam, three feet 
or more in depth. The principal use of madder 
is in dyeing, it gives out its colour both to 
water and recdfied spirit ; the watery tincture 
is of a dark, dull red ; the spirituous of a 
deep bright one. Xt imparts to woollen cloth a 
very durable red dye. Sometimes its dye is 
heightened by the addition of Brasil-wood, and 
sometimes it 1$ employed in conjunction with 
cochineal for demi scarlets and demi crimsons. 

Madras, Presidency eft so called after its 
chief city, which is the seat of government. 
Next to the island of Bombay, Fort St. George 
was the earliest acquired of the three factories 
which formed the nucleus of the present empire 
of the British in India. ^ For some time it con- 
tinued to be the most important of the three 
presidency towns until the battle of Plassey 
gave the English the rich province of Bengal, 
and a superior position in that quarter than could 
be maintained at Madras. The pre.sidency ex- 
tends from Cape Comorin in LaU 8“ 4* to the 
aorthera extremity of the district of Gatijam 
in Lat. ao* x8', and from 74 * 4 o'to 8 s*i 5 'E. Lon^, 
Xts greatest length is about g%o miles^ and its 
attest breadth, in a westerly direction from 
tnccfty, is about 450 miles. Towards the K W. 
St joins the Bombay jPresidency : on the N. it 
18 bounded by the Nizam's dominions and the 
Central provinces ; and to the extreme N.E. it 
joins ^e lower provinces of Bengal. Its 
eastern or Coromandel coast is washed by the 
waters of the Bay of Bengal, and its western 
or Malabar coast by the Arabian Sex SAip- 
ping Aecornmedation. The only harbours worth 
menrioning on the Malabar coast are those of 
Cochin and Mangalore ; the former, which has 
the greatest depth of water, is closed during 
the prevalence of the S.W. monsoon for several 
months ; the latter admits with safety vessels 
drawing to to X3 feet of water only. Small 
havens and creeks, however, are very numerous 
along this coast ; they are generally estuaries 
firom streams flowing down from the Western 
Ghauts, a continuation of the same tange of 
hills that run the whole length of Bombay. 
F^m Cape Comorin towards the N.B. the 
coast is but little frequented for about t 66 miles, 
the navigation beingimpeded by a bank known 
as Adams bridge, wmicn connects the island of 
Ceylon with the malhleBd of India. Tuti- 
in ittimsvelly district isan excellent road- 


4X4.0P6 Christians. Languagys. The principal 
dudects of Southern India are Tetoogpo or* 
Julu, Tamil, Canarese, Malayalu ; Ooraoo or 
Hindttstanee is also rooken, being the common 
language of the Mahomedans throughout 
India. AdministraHen, The presidency tsdi* 
vtded into five parts, called the Ceded Districts. 
Malabar, North Carnatic, South Carnatic, and 
the Northern Circars. These are suh-divided 
into twenty districts, including the ciw of 
Madras, under the relation system, and two 
non-regulation districts, Ganjam and YTsaga- 
patam. Products. The most valuaUe natural 
product consists of ship timber; which abounds 
m the forests of Malabar, Travancore, and 
Canara, such as teak and peon. Sandal-wood 
is also supplied to the Chinese market. Of dry 
crops, there are ragi, maize, millet, oil-seeds, 
pulse, yams, and plantains. The cocoa-nut 
and Palmyra palms are largely cultivated on 
the sandy alluvial tracts ; me former for the 
wood and cordage which it furnishes, And the 
latter for its sap, which, after distillation, forms 
an intoxicating beverage. The other prin- 
cipal articles grown are sugar, indigo, to- 
bacco, spices, s^d cotton. The area under 
cotton cultivation was 1,305,703 acres in 
Z868-69, against 1,466,372 in X867H68, or a de- 
crease of 160,653 acres. Carolina rice promises 
to be an important addition to the products of 
the countiy. The cultivation of cinchona is 
carried cAi in the Neilgherries successfully, and 
a few useful additions, have been made to the 
forests ofthese hills. Imports atid Exports. Im- 
ports, X 867-68, ;^5 ,o83, 757; 1868-69, ;65iX40,o6x ; 
increase, ;^57 j 3«>5- Exports in 1867-68, 
;^5, 800,923 : ID 1868-69, *7.675,099; increase, 
;Cx, 874,176. The value of the cotton-wool ex- 
port^ was >39.983, or ^6900,000 more than 
in 1867-68 ; indigo exports rose from ;(43i.5oo 
tO;^6xo,355 ; coffee from ;C8o5,433 to £1,066,533 ; 
seeds from £^43.673 to £506,659 ; in no qirticle 
was there an important decrease. The increase 
under imports was chiefly in the articles M 
twist, cotton, piece-goods, and rice; there was 
a large decrease in the value of railway stores 
imported. In 1857^58 the imports of meichan- 
dise were valued at £3,468,545, and the exports 
at £4,036,516 ; so that in the twelve years 
ending with that under review, the first nave 
more than doubled, while the exports have 
increased by more than seven-riiijtts. giadfOB, 


and somewhat sterile country. It Met eleee 
t^n the nuurgm of an open roadstead, the 
shores of which are constantly heatenby heavy 


and dangerous lutf. Pop. 730,000. 
trade is chiefly with Ceylon, Great Brilaio, thft 


gore, Tranquebar, Cuddolori, PondiqheiTy. Arabian and Persian Gulf. Maurili^ and 
liadras, Madras and Paltcat. Visajmpatam, Bourbon Island, New South Wale^ Ftamce, 
Bimlipatam, Wcaodk, and Oai^am are Penang, Singapore, and Malacca, a opctu 
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mtfdiil point of view occtqaes a poiA* 

tion of considemole iaMociiY as comimd 
with Calcutta and Bombay. Tins istoa great 
extent attribatableto want of abteping accom- 
modation. Latge vemels are obliged to anchor 
about a nitles from ^ beach, in p Bidioms of 
water* and land ing is by boats called 

nmulabs. built or dda ptanks* Bat bottotn^* 
without nbs or keel, and so flexible as to yield 
to the im^ke of the breakers J^Uiuy. 
t pie » t zs pie » x anna zi^af. ; s6 
attoas 8x X rupee s as. ; 15 rupees as x gold 
rupee as £% tos. ; xdrupees » x gold mohur as 
jCt xar. ; xoo*ooo rupees as x lakn » £tOfOao ; 
xoo lakhs » x crore as ;Cz*ooo*ooo. 
iQpagodas*» xpolfumaa xK oz. avoir. 3*038 
tolas ; B pollums « x seer ^ lb. avow. 
04*304 tolas; 5 seers aa x visa s 354 lb. avoir. 
'xax*538 tolas ; 8 vissasz maund as 05 lb. avoir. 
973*s8a tolas ; so maund as z khandi» 500 lb. 
avmr. 6*0764 imperial maunds. The Mad- 
ias maund is 0*3038x9 : British maund, 
xmd the British Indian or imperial 
maund is 3*09x4286 Madras maunds ; i 
Bombay maund » z*x2 Madras maund* and 
X Madias maund » 0*1^2857 Bombay maund. 
The Madras maund is sometimes stated ati 
30 lb. troy, or 0*3 British Indian maund « to j 
24*66^143 Ib. avoir., which makes the poUum I 
exactly 3 tolas, and the khandi 6 British In- | 
dian maunds.* JReccgniaed hy Govemmmi. 
xSo grains 3= x tola 6*58 drs. ; 3 tolas ss % 
pplliua OM. 3*75 drs. ; 40 poUums ss x 
visB 3 lb. X oz. 5’74drs. ; 8 viss » x maund 
sss 04 lb. xo oz. z<;*54 drs. Land Meature. 
X mannee or ground ^ feet x 40 feet) ~ 2,400 
sqoara feet; 84 grounds » 57,600 squaje feet, 
or x^cawnic ; s cawnic = 1*3223x6 acres ; 4S4 
cawmes x square mile. Banks* The Km 
Bank^ Bank of Madras, Chartered Mercantile 
Bank, Oriental Bank Corporation, the National 
Bank of India. 

Makogaky [Ger. MahoganiMz, Fr. Bets 
de MoAs^anQ. This tree is a native of the 
wannest parts of America, and grows also in 
ike West Indies. It abounded fonueriy in the 
londands of Jamaica, but it is now found only 
on high bilk and placet difflcolt of access. It 
grawji tall and stnusht, rising often dpfeet from 
m spar to the branches and is usually four 
leet » dkaieter. The iolxage if a beautiful 
deep green, and the appearance made by the 
whole tree so dagaat that none could be mors 
onuunental for an avenue. The flowers areof 
a zeddidb or saflkm odour, and the fruit of an 
oval Iona, about the size of a turkey’s egg. 
Some of mese trees have attained to a men- 
stnnndat^em^edmg zoo feet k height They 
have been known to measors twdve feel In 
^ beautiful part 
***'* The workmen rsiie 


jL dphr orBve feet above the groumi, 

IU14 iiin& up the truuk, which they cut into 
Imfies. The pert ^eath extending to the 
teoia in not i^dT a huger diameter butnfa 
dflUMur iextxira shea the other nartai mos t cue- 
g^y diraisified kkh shades or clouds, or 


dkmehii* 

fgOQawRpi 


over, telces the Mignesiv poi t s a wnh stagumO 
lustre. This part iS only to be COme at bw 
digging below the spur to the dcntli of twp or 
three ^t, and cuttiim it thrOuglu The tree 
thrives in most soils, but varies in texture smd 
grain, according to the nature of the soil. On 
rocks it is of a smaller size, but very bard s^ 
weighty, and of a close grain, beautiftdiy 
shaded; while the produce .of the lower m 
richer lands is observed to be more light and 
porouA of a paler colour and open* gram ; and 
that of mixed soils to hold a mediiua between 
both. This constitutes the difference between 
the Jamaica wood and that which it colleCM 
iram the coast of Cuba and the Spanisb main. 

Mainmast, the chief or midole mast of n 
ship. It is divided into four unequal sectkmi, 
viz., the mainmast properly so called, wbicil 
first rises from the deck ; the maist^tejkmtuft 
immediately rising from the mainmast; the 
fnaindaZ-iaUant mast, first above the main- 
topmast; and the main-reyal^masi, which 
crowns the whole. The form of the mainmast^ 
bke that of other masts, is taper* Eaik 
division of the mast has its particular sail, to 
which it gives name ; as the mainsail, main-top- 
sail, &c.,.and its particular yard, as the main- 
yard, main-topsail-yard, mam-tt^gallant-sail* 
yard, &c., besides itf separate head or top. at 
the main-top, the main-topmast-head, &c. The 
ropes, tackling, &c., of each section are named 
in a similar manner. 

Maizb [Ger. Mtd, Fr. Mais\ a kind of 
Indian corn, much of the same temperament 
with wheat The stalk of the maizejis ioined like 
the sugar-cane ; it is very soft, and fml of |uiee, 
which is so sweet that a syrup has been made 
from it. To reduce the gram into flour, it Is 
carefully parched in an oven, pounded, tund 
then rifted. 

Malacca, a British territor:^ extendSng 
about 43 miles along the shore of die Malmr 
peninsula, between Lot* a* and s* eg' N., and 
varying in breadth inland from xoto sS xnflti. 
.rirmx. X, coo sa miles. 67,142. MakOcn 
was occupied by the Portuguese in X5u, m 
in 1641 was talm from them by the Imbay 
who surrendered it to the British in 1795. It 
was occupied by us till x8z8, when it Was in- 
stored to the Netheriands Oovenuaei^ by 
whom it was again surtenderiM to us, in ex- 
change for Benevolen, in xgss. In xSae H Wgt 
incoiporated with Singapore. Crttdr, {Uce^ 
^ck pepper, Oie eocoa-psim, and cpibe* 
Here eultivt^ is pirogroimng«t(m 4 fty,tto^ 
It IS somewhat impeded by the ddnariMr^ 
nenwicOd in getting the land 
JUitmnf, Tin-miauig was formeriy 
to some extent, and the teadm^to 
'government is entitled, and wmek ate 
out toCbt»e8e,have nmfised as&ch at 
a-yw; but as the mraliqn w eonft.^ 
sttnacc washmsr. ism ntuMim nart of amm 
was raamnracceiSMe te fMp wyy W akSSr 
bew coSected, dtfpMfikg Tm been aloM 
enrirdy abandoned* Tknttarakxgeqtuwtolto 
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of tin. a&4 pMilnUy of Ofihor tnetolc* in the 
myiil pUaS, but the difficulty in working 
them » the ficlueoett of the native proprietors, 
who make an engagement one day and break 
It the next Maiaeoff of the preceding 


•cratcl 


Ot one tune the chief emporium of Oriental 
etmaaeree : now it occupies the third place in 
rim Straits Settlements. Tntde. The total of 
rim Imports and esmorts for xS&fds was 
;gax,« 9 S 7 t86/A £Ba 6 ,B 73 i f*» ^1868, 

The trade of the settlement, though 
Small u amount, shows a steady annual in- 
onaae. Accounts are k^ in Spanish 

dollam of soo cents, Wtifkts, The Malay 
picul of xoo catties 0 135 Ih. avoir* The 
ooviel a z8| imp. inches. 

Malacca Cambs are imported from Siak, 
on the opimsite coast of Sumatra. Some ol 
tmua are simply mottled or clouded, others of 
a brown colour, in consequence, it is believed, 
of their having been smoked. The most 
rieader ipedmens, with the longest intemodes, 
am the most eduedi 

Malackitik, green carbonate of copper. 
This ore is often amorphous, but often crystal- 
Used in long slender needlea Its specific 
is 3.57X to 3.653. It may be easily 
‘ih a knife. It dissolves with 
gaB i» c w. c n cp in nitric addj and colours 
the flaiM of it green. Malachite is susceptible 
of the fin^ polish, and is found in masses or 
stalagmites : of it are made cups, snuff-boxes, 
trinkets, which look extremely well, as the 
IWriiKce is almost always ornamented with 
aones of various strongly-marked colours, with 
iueceuton of the beds or layers that have 
gradually formed the malachite. It is found 
m great quantity on the Vosges mountains so 
called iu Lorraine, and in the mines of the Hartz 
fiwest in Saxony, The sUky green copper ore 
of this kind from China, where it is found 
abundantly in the form of solid bundles, Is the 
purest lltere is a species of Siberian mala- 
dkite which is sometimes mixed with calcareous 
earth, and gypsum, and is found in Norway 
f iyl Siberia. 

plALpT, a fabric made at Malda, of a mix- 
turn «f siik and cotton, very durable, and 
whkh washes weU. It is exported through 
Sftwim to rile Korrii-West Provinces of India 
•ndThiheCt 

MALL«AWUTV,anropertyofmetals,whereby 
riuty am capable of being extended under the 
hamtifitr. ^Idisconsideimlthemostmdleahle 




Afe/mrgfti, Sp. and 
fuhmnth PolT ATaf- 
lAwfAwMj. This de- 



Malt. Tim tern malt HeiriM to desig- 
nate grain which, being ^steitm tn water, m 
made to germinate to a certaih extent, after 
which the process is checked by the appliCatum 
of heat, Thb evolves the sacmiariam inudiple 
of the grain, which is the essence of nmlt 
Rice, and almost every species of gnntvbas 
been used in malting; but in Europe, and 
especially in England, malt is almost enrirely 
prepared from barley. It is tbe prtnope} in- 
gredient in tbe, manufacture of beer, and is 
nttle used 'except in brewingandtbedisrilla'- 
tion ofspmts.-*MTw/fiavA; l^aulhmr* 
Malta. This dependency of Great Britain 
is situated in the Mediterranean, about fif^-rix 
miles from Sicily. It possesses one of tbe 
finest harbours in tbe world. Tbe soil is arti- 
ficial, and only eight to ten inches deep. It is 
cultivated with great care, and yields abundant 
crops. Fruits, such as orang^ dives, figs, 
are excellent and abundant The climate is 
more like Africa than Europe. Variations are 
frequent in temperature. The sirocco, which 
blows ill spring and autumn, is debilitating* 
Industries. Stone carving, cabinet work, and 
jewellery. Pep. About x^,852. m* 

eluding Gozo, zxx sq. miles. Prindpal teum, 
Valetta, on the N.£. coast. It is on a narrow 
neck of land, forming two harbours. The 
northern is solely appropriated to the putposes 
of quarantiner The southern, or Grand Fort, 
i| commodious and safe. Pep.* induding the 
three districts of Cospieu, Vittoiiosa, 
Senglca, about X501O00. Imports consist prin- 
cipally of wheat, barley, oil, wines, cattie^ 
pulse, seeds, Indian com, spirits, beer, apsarel, 
sugar, linens, iron, coals, coffee, and wodlens, 
value about ^^6,400^000. Bxperts, Olive oil, 
ivory, wool, cotton, silk, grains, spirits, wine% 
pulse, &c., value about 
The Government keep accounts in sterling^ 
the mercantile classes m scudt of la taii ea^ 
of ao grant, ai scudisss pezsa or Sidfiaii 
dollar «s 44. 7bf* in silver, or 4s. M. in gold. 
The dollar is commonly csrimatM at ad. ^ 
and the Maltese scudo s js, 8d. Bills on 
I.oudon are drawn at 30 and 60 days' sight 
Weights and Measures. The cantaro of xoo 
roetdi or pounds 0 174 lb. avoir. The barile 
of wine as ^ imp. gall. ; the cafiisco of oil s» 
4I imp. gall. ; the sauna of corn (stricken mea- 
sure)s 7I imp. bush ; the eonaa of 8 palari » 
8a imp. inches; but 3I palmi are qnuw 
reckoned z ywd. The sauna of tahd Of tg 
square tumoU s 4*44 Imp. acres. BhnJbe, 
Anglo-Maltese Bank ; the Mtdta Bank, 
MAMGANasB C^er. Brannetein^ Fr. Jfmefti- 
nise], a dark gr^ or brown mineral, long 
known and used in gjass-making, bkadbinm 
8to, Whenpureitisofaireyirii wbitecotmir* 
and has a good deal of briUiattcy. Xtatextm 
is granular ; it has netftier taste nor smdl ; m 
hardness is equal to that of iron : ttconriwd 
with many of the metals, and forms with them 
nlloys. Xtunites very readily with Qopr^ 
rim compound is veiy malleable^ and t 
solottr ; It also combmes with itoa« 
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a ted £oIoiir, and rendets it brittle. It i» polycystina. and sponge^ all of which are In- 
touhd in abundance la the norlhem parts of variably of marine o»Sin» wd som^mes 
ICuropei Germany. France, and in many parts identical with those still Uvmit in we adja^C 
of Scotland. Derbyshire is largely furnished ocean. These forms aife also found mpatams, 
with this mineral. The ore, dug in this exactly as they occur in nature. From these 
country, is known by the name of black wadd, and other facts rewntly obtained by chemical 
and is remarkable for its wontancous Inflamma- and microscopical investigation, there appears 
tion wUh oQ. to be but little doubt that guano ts an >^umu- 

Manifest is a regular list of a ship's cargo, lation of the bodies of animals and ^plants 
cemtainwg the mark and number of each which, cither by beaf^ by chemical action, car 
package, the names of the persons by whom both combined, has bad ite orgamc matter con- 
thc goods are shipped, and those of the per- verted into bitumen, while the imnerm con- 
sons to whom they arc conrigned t a specinca- stitucnts have been preserved m those beauU- 
tion of the quality of the g^s contained in ful forms which make up the infusorial strata 
each package— as shirtings, ya*iis, metals, &c. in various parts of the world. 

—and also an account of the freight receivable Map [/l/n/r— Ger. Landkartm^ Fr. CarfFF 

from the consignees. Geografhujuei^ a plane figure representing 

JMan, Isle of {Mona or Afenavia), an the surface of the earth, or a part thereof, in 
island in the Irish Sea, situated between Cum-, maps there are three things essentially neces- 
bcrland and the N. of Ireland. Lni. of the rary. (x.) That all places have the same situ- 
Calf of Ma% on which there is a lighthouse, ation and distance from the great circles therein 
S4* 3' N. ; Dfng, 40* 40' W. Area. 930 sq. as on the globe, to show the parallels* tongi- 
mtlcs. 53,469. jyiMenz/r. Copper, sine, tudes, cones, climates, and other celestial ap- 

and lead ores are found— the latter to the pearances. (a.) That their magnitude be pro- 
extent of about 300 tons annually. Marble, portionable to their real magnitude on the 
limestone, and greenstone are quarried, but no g^lobe (3.) That all places have the same 
coal. The hemng and other fisheries furnish situation, bearing, and distance as on the 
about ^60, 000 worth of fish annually. There ehrth, &c. «.*.*, «n- 

are alxmt 600 boats and 4,000 men engaged in Maple [Ger. Aham, Fr. Eraiie}, The 
this industry. Exports. Corn, potatoes, eggs, wood of the common maple-tree is much used 
limestone, ore, fish, linens, colonial produce, by turners, being superior to beech. When it 
ami manu&ctured goods. Port. Douglas, on abounds in knots it is invaluable for the pur* 
the S,£. coast. pose of inlaying. 

Manure. Manuring land is the act of Marble [Ger. Marmor, Fr. Marhre, It. 
ameliorating the soil by applying thereto some MarmoX The colours by which marbles are 
matter proper for its fertility. Under the distinguished are almost innumerable ; but the 
term manures may be included chalk, lime, most remarkable arc :—(x.) The black marble of 
shelL;, bones, gypsum, marl, clay, sand, pond- Flanders, (a.) Plaift yellow. (3.) Yellow, with 
mud, pond-weeds, ashe-s, soot, seaweed, salt, some white veins. {4*) Yellow, with black 
rape-dust, xualt-dust, yard-duug, pigeons'- dentrites. (5.) Yellow, with brown figures Ire- 
dung, nmbits'-dung, night-soil. Chmk is sembling nuns. (6.) black and yellow. (7.) 
used to great advantage on some wet, stifif Black and white. (8.) Pale yellow, with mts 
soils, having no calcareous earth. Lime dc- of a blackish grey colour, (p.) Yellow, white, 
stroys and decomposes weeds when laid on and ted. (xo.) Pale yellow. (11.) Olive colour, 
fallows i turf ashes, if spread on poor, chalky, with deeper-coloured cross lines and dentrites. 
thin land, will seldom tail to produce a good (19} Brownish red. (13.) Flesh-coloured ana 
crop of turnips. The effects of bone-dust on yellow. (14.) Common red marble. (».} Criin- 
die soU are in the highest degree beneficial, son, white, and grey. ' fx6.) Reddidi-browA 
Marling on fallows is practised extensively lumps on a whitish gxound. (17.) Bluish grey, 
with success. Soot is a valuable manure for a (x8.; Snowy-white. The finest solid modem 
top dressing on sanfoin, clover, and meadow, marbles are those of Italy, France, and Flan- 
Seaweed is a very excellent manure, being a ders. Very beautiful and several kinds of mar^ 
saau of vegetaMe matter strongly immegnated bles are found in the North of Scotland and in 
with salt, Rape-dust is also excellent; the some parts of Ireland. In Derbyshire and Angle* 
large proportion of oily and mucilaginous sea theproductionsare highly esteemed. Marble 
matter which it contains very materially en- is of so hard, compactji^ and firm a texture as 
jjchei.die soil. G$taHo has long been employed readily to take a beautiful polish, and is much 
by the fittinets to increase the yield of their used in ornaments of buildings, as columns, 
lands. It comes from the Chmeha Islands statues, altars, tombs, ehimney-pieees, &a 
priodpaily, and has lone been supposed to be The marble of Carara is in high rflpute among 
the excreta of birds. This, it appears, is not sculptors. 

the case. The recent researches of On Habel Mahk qf goods. A certain mark Is affixed 
go far So cORoborate Professor Edwards's to goods, to ascertain their property and qua- 
,view, that guano is really a stratified deposit lity ; and if one persod shau use the mark of 
*Whea the portions of guano wltich are in* another, with intent to do him damage, upem 
soluble in acids are examined, they are found an iniury being sustained, an aceion on the case 
tOCOnsiiteiirirelyof^Geletoiieor tUatomacemi iriU uc« Ccrtaiii ittarke are also affixed* m 
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ihow whew the goods were made, attd by MAmc[Ger, Fr, 4 f-ar*V 3 , arowa- 

* whom, and sdso to denote, in Varioos articles ous substance, in the form of tears, of a very * 
•uhject to the Excise, whether they were sur- pale yellow, and a fittinaceous appearance, 
treyed by the proper officers, See. The marks having Utile smell, and a bitter, astringent 
put upon padu^es of goods are always inserted taste. It flows naturally from the tree, but its 
in the margins of the invoice and bill of lading, flow is accelerated by incisions. The lesser 
as well as in the ship's manifest. turpentine tree and me lentiocus aflbrd the 

MAaMQT8rCer.Jw»rwra//>fc^re,Artf#ww//^«, mastio of commerce. It is used in the com* 
Du. Marmetdier^ Marmot, Da. Murmeldyr, position of varnishes, and is supposed to 
Sw. MormoldJuTt Fr. Marmoitf, It. Mar- strengthen gums. 

moita, MonUmeUo, Marmoniana, Varosa, Matricb, or Matrix, in dyeing, is applied 
Sp. and Port. Marmota, Rus. Surik, Lat. to the five simple colours, whence all the rest 
Marmata'], likewise called the Alpine mice, are derived or composM. These are the 
are rather bigger than the rabbit,^ and are black, white, blue, red, and yellow, or root 
much valued on account of their skins. The colour. 

marmots of Switzerland, Savoy, and the Alps Mauritius, or I$lb ot Francs, an island 
dtfler materially from those of America, which belonging to Great Britain, in the Indian 
are more thickfy covered with hair, and whose Ocean, between Lat. xo" 58' and so* 33' S., 
colour is a much finer grey. The skins of and Ltmj^. 57* 17' and 57* 46' £ , about 
marmots are sometimes dyed brown or black, 480 ^ miles ^ E. Madagascar. The island 
in the hair, in which state, as well as in their is divided into xx districts, named, Poudre 
natural colour, they arc made into mnfFs, d'Or, Pamplemousses, Flacq, Riviere du Rem* 
trimmings for garments, &c. part, Trots Islots, Grand Port, Savane, Quar* 

Marqubtky, or InlaiD'Work [Ger. Kin- tier Mihtaire, Moka, Plaines Wilhems and 
gftcgte ArMt, Du. Ingehgd wetk. Da, Jnd- Plaines St. Pierre. 3a miles Ana 

lagd anioyde, Sw. Imagd arbeU. Fr. Mar- 676 sq. miles. Pop. (x868) 3^3,805, of which 
queUrie^ ft. faisia, Sp Ta.acea, I'ort. Km- number X23,507 belonged to the general, and 
ottjido Tauxia, Lat. Veimiculaittm op7ts\ 309,298 to the Indian class Productions. 
is a curious work composed of several fine, chief is sugar ; coffee and rice are grown in 
hard pieces of wood, of various colours, fas> small quantities. Indigo, cotton, and spices 
tened in thin slices on a ground, and sometimes have been successfully cultivated. The imtive 
enriched with other matters, as silver, brass, timber is of excellent quality and considera* 
tortoisc'shell, and ivory; with these as<>istanc<;s ble variety, including ebony, oak, ironwood, 
the art is now capable of imitating anything, and a kind of pine. About one-third of the 
whence it is by some called the art of painting population is employed in agriculture, /w* 
in wood. ports and Kxporis. The valne of imports 

Martbn [Ger. Marder, Fr. Martre] The (less ;^2oo,ooo worth of specie) standi at 
skin of this' animal, especially th,-!! of the La, 000, 000 for 1868, and that of exports (lem 
tJiroat, is principally used In trimming the specie) at La, 31 j, 134, as compared with only 
garments of females and the official robes of ^x,73o,ooo and As, 003,805 respectively i.i 
magistrates, (kc. This animal is of a blackish the previous year, the quantity of sugar 
ttwny colour, with a white throat, and the shipped appearing as nearly as may be, say, 
belly is oi a dusky brown. It is met with in 100,000 tons. Senons commercial and agn.* 
most parts of Enropc. The nearer to the north cultural perturbations shook this colony te- 
xt is found the finer is the skin, and the more wards the close of x868. In March of that 
varied its colours. Thus, North America fur- year the island was visited by a tempest so 
ntshes fur of this description of every colour, violent that the like had not occurred for up- 
from A p^ect white to a deep black. America, wards of thirty years, if, indeed, one of eqtm 
Russia, and Norway produce the finest marten intensity ever visited the island. 1 nis storm 
^ins. was succeeded Iw a destructive and protracted 

Mast rfifor/x-Oer. Masien, Fr. MAts\ a epidemic, and the yci^s Rugar<rop was the 
lArge timber in a riiip for sustaining the yards, fifth in succession of iodiffisrent crop«. The 
saiR, &C. In Urge vessels there are four injury to the staple wrought by the storm 
masts, viz., the mainmast, foremast, nuzen- proved most serious The fiiU-grown canes 
mast, and bowsprit The mainmast is the were uprooted or broken short off; die younger 
principal one, sunding in the, middle of the plantations were more of less damaged and 
ahip : its length, it is said, riiould be si that retarded. It was at first hoped that when 
of t!he midship peam. The following mle is the rains would (all the cultivadon UPOiud 
given to find its length ^-Multiply the breadth recover. As the manufacture advanced, henr* 
Sr tim ship, in by 34; from the product ever, these expectatiens vanished, the canes 
•cut off the If^ j^ure towsurd right band, which looked magnifisoent before th^ were etta 
nad the rest be the lengUi required. Say yielding comparatively UlCle, and before 
the lec^h of the midshb beam is 30 feet ; then end of the yhar it became ' but too evident thgl 

E t«>7ao,from which, cutting off the last scarcely more than half of the x5n>^^iUb 
, there remains 7* the Ungth of at whi^. the crop had beem mtinmtod bafimo 

ifaxmaRi andasfovits^ckn^itisusual the httnunuie,eronldberaaiMt. ^e 
IP every toyoveririted bypreviops fi a|»ml^ h »i m ’ 
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SflCaujitliis 


Uift mo0t port, witofly unable to meet cnnent 
milMgements, or to ofifer available security to 
Ci^laliiti for the heavy advances requtstte to 
imrry on thdr cultivaticn uadi the — '*■ — 


^tal Bank rendered the most signal 

serdoes to agriculture ; save for die courage 
and pmdence of iu managers tn sustaining ail 
those planiten who had the slightest chance of 
weadwing the storm* the condition of adairs 
wouldligve become all but desmnnte. With 
the timriy aid thus afforded* the exercise of 
strict economy, and the favouraUe aspect of 
the European sugar market, the crisis was at 
length surmounted, and by April, 1869, funds 
for the rest of the entrecoupe were procurable 
as usual. bTothing is more lemarfcable than 
^ rapidity jcd* its^recove^. Dejpeni^t upon 

1 from 

, !» that 

a single season suffices to restore prosperity to 
all around. It is alleged that Mauritius has 
seen its brightest days ; that sugar cultivation 
reached its maximnm limit sevend years ago : 
that the soil is in many districts exhausted, and 
the cane plant in con^uence subject to the 
attacks m insects and other diseases, &c., &e. 
In Governor Barkly*s opiniem, however, there 
are no adequate grounds for any of these fore- 
bodings. Granted.** says he, that although 
neariy a fifth of the surface is still either 
coveiM with forest, m in a state of nature, it 
is generally too elevated, and consequently too 
cold and damp| for the jiroduction of sugar, 
and that little vitgin soil is available for that 
pc^ose beyond a few pitches of woodland at 
the back of the estates of the more prudent 
proprietors. Granted that many estates have 
been improvidently worked, yet there seems 
to me no reason why, with the improved system 
* ■ greater 

iliowing, 

crops, 

ihe land now in cultivation should not go on 
fwoduchm more than it has hitherto done. As 
CO the (Mrioration of the sugar-cane, which 
seems to me attributable in no small degree to 
the immodeniteaiid nnintenrunted use of guano 
the steps which have been taken to intiwuce 
fegdi varieties finom Java, New Caledonia, and 
t^ercoontrica wilL In the long run* permit 
the entire lenawal Of the pfauit. Oothaother 
hand, improvements of riw highest Impoitaoce, 
thoti^ lot the same rime, smgidariy tnexpen* I 
oive are now heinf earned out in the mode of 
nuumfaotmni^t Slater - 1 eUude to 
the ^lemy process,* a mode of applying mono* 
mdpMta wH«e, hy which the of the 

imam is ap desiccated that sugar but 

Blrie mmsji to ra&ied Is ttodnoed at a firsc 
proimaSr VvAtr present ciscuBBSCaacoL the 
•umarier arriw thus manufactmed wiU be 
thMyHeat SoAuftra^ or Bombi^, riM It 
wsmwtmauljeoiiof h^^dttty; as riie 

pgtsait wUi mwrilf • - 


Jppt l.0uk. Pop, 65,000. Ero^oriib 
Ifrum, coffee, maise, and yams. Impc^ com 
and grain, cotton mammcturei, wood, wool- 
len ipanuiacturm, tobacoo, oils, bools am 
shoes, beer and ale, wine and Ikien manuftw* 
turns, &C. Mottof accounts are kept in ster- 
ling ; also in dollars of too cents, or xo colonial 


pae, the 
ISO seak 


SCm) 


the British maritet** Ports, Pert louis(cap 4 
on the N^. extremiiy, furiLMwhorMiiA 


on the S.B. ‘Zhe 


tad 

dfl^ porta am 


The I 


days' 
ntal =- 


[uintal xoolb. French jpmds de maxe 
ssxoStb avoir., so quintals sis French livre, % 
velt « ^o!d Eng. wine gall; m ve!t8>»s 
cask ; 15 French f^t » z6 Engl, feet ; 7 annea 
=s ^ Engl, yards ; t arpent =s j Engi. acre. 
7 perches. Banks The Mauritius Commercial 
Bank, agents, Barnetts, Lombard Street,E.C.f 
Oriental Bank, Head Office, Threadneedle 
Street. 

Maximum, the highest price ofanyartidsb 
as fixed by some law or reflation. 

Mbrchant is a wholesme dealer la all aorta 
of merchandise, who exports and imports ftom 
different parts of the world, deals m exchange 
and buys and sells goods in their original 
packages without breaking bulk. 

Mbrckamtabls Commoditibs are goods la 
their perfect state, free of mixture, of damage^ 
or in any way injured in quantityor quality. 

Mercury TGm. Quicksithr, Tr. Mrteurg^ 
Argsnt vif) is distlnjguished ftom all other 
metals by its extreme tusibiUty. Its colour ta 
white, and rather bluer than silver, tn the 
solid state it is malleable ; its specific gravi^ 
is greater than that of any other of the metals, 
platina and gold excepted. Mercury unites 
with almost ali metals and semi-mesals } these 
compounds are called amalgams. The amal- 
gam with gold serves to gild copper or silveri^ 
so that they appear as u made of solid gold* 
The only use to which the amalgam of qulcfc- 
silver with lead has hitherto been applied ts the 
luting glass vmsela The .amalgm of tin is 
commonly employed inmaktnglooldQg-glasstak 
Mercury, in commerce, is judged to be gum 
when it is perfectly fluid, ata runs in neat 
bales, without any pellides on its stiriaoe, Or 
without soiling a tuifniel of data White papor^ 
through which, it may be pdoNd by m yw 
•maB aperture at bottom. Xf it waves uotfakig 

befaiiid. after evapomtion, Its purity *^ - 

dependedupou. If brown tad xwavy, 
to the hands and rumthig in nsfltalSr gM 

it is evidently mixed with lead* *1**-*--* 

- m to Ab^ 

— Butitisftattdmtttanrel.p.. _ 

in Jsipta, Sicily. W ttmw r fi 

is employed in StaFeru th exttact mU 
and eJW 

m^rs wi^whidi they ita mhtid, ^ 

SdSli 
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Heat 

m<At» of ilour. The .diflTeretace between 
lour properly so called ami pMsal is that the 
wnaer is freed from the hu^ part and other 
unponties of the species of corn whereof it is 
made ; whereas the latter is not. Meal is de- 
nonunatedaeflovding to the kind of gnun that 
aabn».it ; aui^ as oatmeal, rye-meal, harW- 
neah db. Scotland is pardeulariy noted for 
Us eatcellent meat. 

AfgAT, irfsff^ved* The extent to which 
SBeaA<<|nre8erving has been carried out in Aus- 
tralia since sSm shows that it is rapidly be- 
coming a Yaluaole and important branch of the 
cotenial trade: and although the prejudice 
.agauist Auscrauaa meat exists still among the 
emsees in this country for whose use it is 
Speciaily adapted, the dislike is gradually 
weakenug, and in a year or two will probably 
dis^ipear altoj^ther. The high prices of Eng- 
lish meat have placed boef and muttem, with 
the exception of scraps and remnants of animals 
ensite beyond the reach of the poorer classes. 
Fur it is estimated that the cooked meat from a 
leg of mnttoh, costing at the butcher^s ltd, per 
lb., costs the consumer is. tod. per Ib., ,ex> 
eluding the bones. The difference, then, is 
so great between these figures and the price 
changed for whojesome tinned meat, which can 
ho obtained retail at about id. per lb., that the 
marvel only Is that the consumption of the lat- 
ter 18 not more general. * The objection to it is 
aboard. It has none of the pink and white or 
the fimmess of English meat, but its nourishing 
qnalitiet are quite as great ; indeed, in many 
cases greater, as the flocks and herds in the 
Asistrauan colonics are fed on natural grasses 
in the open air, and, in consequence, the meat 
firom them has a flavour and strength superior 
to much of that produced fVom the artificially 
fed stock of this country. The preserving pro- 
cess is simple. The bones * ' are removedT from 
the meat, which is cut into suitable pieces^ and 
placed in tins. These are exposed to heat 
until all elements causing decomposition are 
emlled. The tins are then hermetically sealed, 
and are not reopened until the meat is required 
Ibr consumption/' For passenger and crew 
diet, preserM meat of this kind ought to be 
In high favour, as more nourishing than salt 
meat, and calculated rather to act as a pre- 
ventive than CO Induce scorbutic complaints. 
The ottamities and value of meat imported into 
the United Kingdom, during the six years 
<866—71, were t— 

Velr* (2tisntlti«s» necaaredVahie. 

3 i 87 * 037 , Jtfie carta, .n.,... j^5*3,x86 

* *S3»874 

,•„ *« 08,306 M *••••• —,385 

» 

< 986 9 X 3 » 

MfCttco CUgtrgo S^TATim op), a federal 

f >090^44* EdtHah aguam mdea, 


Mdiioo 


9,i76,o8ew SiaUs. Sonora, cap. Ures. 
Po^. 109,388. Chihuahua, cfm. Cmbiiahaa. 
Po/. xj^^u Coahuila, gra. Saltillo. 
98,397. Nuovo Leon, cap. Idoncetey. P0/* 
174 , 000 . Tamaulipas, cm. Ciudad Victoria. 
P4^. 108,778. San Luis rotosi, cap. San Luis. 
P0^. 476«5oo* Zocatecas, cap. zbcatecaS. Pa/, 
^,945* Aguascalientes, cap. Aguascalieotes. 


lima, cap. Colima. 63,333. Mich , 

cap. Morelia. Pt^f^. 6x8,240. Guanajuata, cap. 
Guanajuata. 874,043. Queretaro, cap* 

Queretaro. Pa/. 153,286. Midalgo, cap. Fa- 
chuca. Pop. 404.307. Mexico, cap. loluca. 
Po/. 650,663. Morelos, cm. Cuernavaca. Pap, 


150,384. Guerrero, cap. Tixtla. Bap. 300,029^ 
Tlaxcala, cap. Tlaxcala. Pop, xei,6o5. niebla, 
cap. Puebla. Pop. 697,788. Vera Cfui, cap. 
Vera Crux. Pop. 459,2^. Oaxaciu cap. Oaxaca. 
Pop. 646,725, Chtapas, cap. San Cristobal. 
Pop, 193,987. Tabasco, cm. San Juan Bau- 
tista. J*op. 83,107. Campeche, cap. Campeche. 
fPep, 80,366. Yucatan, cap. Merida. Pep, 

^ 2,365. Territory of Lower California, cap. 

i Paz. Pop. 21,645. Federal district of 
Mexico, cap. Mexico. Pop, 075,996. Soil is 
exuberantly fertile, with the excepuon of a few 
tracts in want of irrigation. Jlfiuos,produciiOm 
of, are precious stones, as the ruby, amethyst, 
topaz, opal, garnet, agate, and chalcedony. 
The great wealth of the country, according to 
development up to the present day, consists in 
its mines. The minerals are silver, gold, cop- 
per, zinc, lead, antimony, arsenic, sulphur, 
cobalt, &C. The mines of gold and silver only 
have been worked extensivdy, and silver forms 
the principal currency of the country and the 
gfeat artiae of export. To the south of Mo- 
relia, and in the district of Coalcoman, there 
are most prolific iron and copper mines, apd of 
natural bronze, which comes straight out of the 
mine with only the usual amount of alloy 
possessed by zinc. In the neighbourhood ot 
Qajaca, and near two woods and rivers of some 
extent, there ate gold, silver, aftd iron mines ; • 
and provisiods are so cheep that tfamr small 
value may account for the indolence of the na- 
tives, who have few wants. With rea^t to 
the nch silver deposits of Guanmuato, Zacate- 
cas, Catotce, Tasoo, and many others, they are 
but imperfectly known, andcoatahran immense 
amount of ridies destined to come, m y^ars 
after this, to light. A large number of minea 
are already being profitably Umrked, and «■» 
of those of Guanajuato gave, not long ago, the 
greatest yields ever known in the whole would. 
In the evuons of Jalapa there are deposits of 
gold, iron, and coal, as well as of cepfitti, la 
fabulous Quantities. Cdal is feund near he 
TuMan, Tlaxcali, to the south of Morrim^gim 
ofMatamoros; and in geneml all the 
tains abound in mmecal — ^ — * — 

have never been extracM- . ^ 

mines at ZimimhQ, and towards Ategig 4 
ttttriddOf mercury, marble, salt, sulphur, r 
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petrt^&c.* which productions exist In a great 
many places. Cultivation. Few countries pos- 
sess so great a variety, or so great an abund- 
ance of vegetable productions, as Mexico. The 
forests near the coast display the grandest 
specimens of tropical vegeution, such as 
mahf^ny, Bnum-wood, iron-wood, palm- 
trees, and giant ferns, Campechy wood, 
and American ebony. Dye-woods abound, 
especially in the island ot Carmen, on the 
coasts of the states of Vera Crux and TamauU- 
mm, on the Atlantic, and on the coasts of the 
Pat^c; kffiwood particulariy being an tm- 
portaat article of trade in ZaJesco, m moun- 
tainous parts of winch state produce an abund- 
ance of timber, such as ash. beech, elm, and 
oak. The best cultivated districts of Mexico 
are those which lie near the rich mines of the 
plainf extending from Zelaya and Salamanca to 
Siiao, Ouanaxuato and Leon, the opening of a 
mine never failing to call tillage into existence. 
Of the articles of food cultivated, matre is the 
most important to the Mexican labourer, and 
In some places the yield is immense, being 
often at the rate of aso bushels for every bushel 
planted. Maise constitutes the staple article 
of subsistence alike of man and beast in all the 
central states. The districts most<listingtti<khcd 
for the culture of it are the southern and cast- 
ennparts of the state of Mexico and the states 
of I^ebla, Queretaro, and Oajaca. Wheat and 
barley are also cultivated on the table-lands 
at the height of about 7,000 feet. The former 
often yields from twenty to sixty fold, or more ; 
and the best quality is grown at Allisco, in the 
state of Puebla, and in the valleys between 
Queretaro and Guanaxuato, called the ** Ba- 
jio.” The viuo is cultivated with success in 
certun districts, such as those round the town 
of Parras, in the state of Coafauila, and in Te- 
huacan, and the wine made is of good quality, 
little eoAte is grown out of the state of Vera 
Cmt. except at Colima, where the trade is 
prinapaUy monopolized by a few German 
oonses. In the districts of Orizaba and Cor- 
dova the crop does not reach more than 6,000 
qpuntals. loe cost of production is about 8 
cents per lb. Cotton is grown in considerable 
quantities on both the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts of Mexico, and also in the northern 
states of the interior, Durango and Coahuila. 
But little of the cotton grown on the west coast 
of the ootintry is brought to the city of Mexico 
steeh^ or its ne^hbourhood ; that produced in 
Gnenrero and Michoaoan being chiefly con- 
mmed in a foctc^ established at Colmina, a 
town which contains a number of German com- 
snercial houses, and which, from its convenient 
praaduilty to foe port of Manzanillo, on the 
has beco^ a place of oonsidemble 
tnide^ while the cotton produced in foe pro- 
vlace of JuUsco forms port of the supply ze- 
oukied kw the spinneries of Guadalqjara and 
Xepieu The cotton spinneries in Memoo oon- 
umne, per conunt* uhout X4,4oo»ooo lb. of eot^ 
pm wo^ whioit Is raosriy made^iato * 
iw rairCuig nod 


jam 


**mantas/* weiffhiim from 5 lb. to so Ih. per ^ 
piece of ^ yaros, the remainder being sold in 
3rard, Nos. xe to 34, which is then eyed ai^ 
woven into **rebosos (a kind of scarf of almost 
universal usage among the females of the lowet 
classes), and other sorts of goods peculiar to 
the wants of the peasantry. The annual vahie 
of the cotton manufactures of the country 
amounts to between xo,oocsooo and xa,ooo^ooo 
dollars. Sugar, The best is produced in the 
states of Orizaba and Jalapa; out the greatest 
sugar-growing districts are those of Cuerna* 
ba» and Cuaulla. The average annual pro* 
duce of it manufactured has oeen roughly 
estimated at 75,000,0001b. Cochineal islaige|^ 
exported. Rice is cultivated to a considcrabte 
extent m the Tierras Calientes,** and yields 
from 40 to 60 per cent. Commorco is prind- 
pally in the hands of the British and American 
merchants, who supply the inhabitants with 
manufactured goods of a better quality and 
cheaper than the native producers. More 
than two-thirds of the total trade is carried on 
With the United States. The following state- 
ment gives the total value of the exports from 
Mexico to Great Britain, and of the imports of 
British produce into Mexico in each of the five 
years from 1867 to X87X t— 


Exports ftom Mexico Imports of Brttlth 

to Great Britrin. Arodace Into Mexico. 
Years. £ £ 

X867 315,168 8x3, 048 

18C8 350,664 848,588 

*869 330*570 631,784 

1870 899,813 9x0*883 

^871 397iW4 **049*0x3 

The principal articles exported from Mexico 
embrace copper and silver oresi, cochineal, in- 
digo, hideS; and mahogany and ocher woo^ 
The staple imports are cotton and linen manu- 
factures, wrought iron, and machinery. Cki^ 
ports for foreign trade are Vera Cruz, Tam- 
pico, Campeaeny, Matamoras, Sisal, and Ta- 
basco, in the Gulf of Mexico ; San Bias, Ma- 
zatlan, and Aci^lco, on the Pacific : Guaymas, 
in the Gulf of California ; and Monterey, on 
the Sea of Upper Canfomta. Afoww. The 
dollar of xoocentsw;4X. iVeighUand Measurto, 
The arroba for ni^sas3| imp. gall. ; for oUataf 
imp. gall. ; square vhra~i’o9 varossr yard; 
fanega«Bxlf imp. bushel. 

Milk. The milk of ev^ animal has cer- 
tain peculiarities which disdnguish it from 
every other mijOc. But the animal whose milk 
is most made use of as an article of food, and 
with which, consequently, we are best ac- 
quainted, Is foedow. The consistence of miUc 
is greater than that of water, and it is sHghtly 
unctuotis.. Like water, it freeaes when coolod 
down to about 30*, but its nout varias 

22f* 

ana tmomiaition. imliuc docis tiso when sttw* 
cientty heated, but foe same variation taken 
ifiace In foe boiling point of diffeieat 
foough it never demtes for foom foe bdliitt 
pointof water. When nulk is allowed to 80- 
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nAun ibr some tijtiflk'at x«s<;, there collects on 
its soHhce a thick, unctuous, yellowish-coloured 
mihstance, known by the name of cream. The 
cream ap^rs sooner on milk m summer than 
Hi winter, evidently owing to the difference in 
temperature. After the cream is separated, 
the milk which remains is much thinner than 
before. If it is heated^ and a little rennet is 
poured into it, coagulation ensues, and if the 
coagulati o n is broken, the milk very soon 
separates in two parts : a solid white part 
known as curd, and a fluid part, called whey. 
Cow's ndlk is formed of the following ingre- 
dients h-{x) water, (a) oil, (3) curd, (4) gela- 
tine, (jd sugar of milk, (61 muriat of soda, 
(7) munat of potass, (8) sulphur, (9) phosphate 
Of lime. The milk of all* other animals con- 
sists nearly of the same ingredients, but there 
u a very great difference in the prc^ition. 
Ass's muk differs from cow's milk in three 
particulars: its cream is less abundant, and 
more insipid : it contains less curd; it contains 
more sugar of milk ; the proportion is 35 to 80. 
Goat's milk, if We except its consistence, wluch 
IS greater, does not differ much from cow’s 
milk. As an article of traffic, cow's milk is 
the only ''ind that is entitled to rank as such : 
and perhaps there is no article which has suf- 
fered so much at the hands of unscrupulous 
vendors. It has been, and still is, reduced by 
water, and impregnated with worse ingredients, 
to an extent that in many cases renders it unfit 
to be used as food. This applies more espe- 
cially to the metropolis and the large towns 
throughout the country, where buyers are in a 
measure at the mercy of the dairymen. Efforts 
have been made to put a stop to Uie scandalous 
frauds and impositions in general practice, and 
vendor after vendor has been fined for adulte- 
rating his milk, but it seems as difficult as ever 
to get the genuine article within the boundary 
of the metropolta 

MiLurr fOer. ffirse, Fr. Millet^ is a native 
of India, but is now commonly cultivated in 
many parts of Europe as an esculent giain. 
It nses with a reddish stalk, 3 or 4 feet high. 
The top of the stalk is terminated by a large, 
loose mnnicle, Which hangs on one side, having 
a chaffy flower, which is succeeded by a small 
round seed. *1 here are two varieties, one with 
white and the other with black seeds, but they 
do not differ in any other particular. 

MiROBOLAN.h MyrobaUmin^ Du. My- 
fV^anneHyDa, AfmManer, Sw, Miro^ 
iatttr, Fr. Myroholans^ Miraholem^ Mirabo* 
/IMS, It. Miret60tatu\ Sp. and Port. Mirabo- 
Rus. Mytvbalainl^ a small purgative 
fruit, of considerable utility in pixaimacy. 
This drug is divided into various species— 
namely» the femon-coloured^ the black, die 
kebuli, the beftrin or golden, and the Indian 
atimboians. Ihe yellow-celoured mirobolan 
is ef a reddisn yellow, of an astrigent, dis- 
ggnseablo flavour, m figure resemUing a i^um, 
•id inclosing k small ketaeh somewhat like 
that of a white pinerapple. The second kind 
Is hlick tomelimes shaded with green, about 
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the size of a gall-nut, and may easily bebroken 
into pieces. The kebuli is ve:^ Uka the lemon- 
coloured mirobolan, but it is daoriker, latger, 
and of a more acrid taste, The bderin is 
about the size of a nutmeg, externally of an 
orange-colour, yellow internally, and of an 
astringent taste. The Indian mirobolail is 
somewhat limg, about as thick as the top of a 
child's forefii^er, black externally and inter- 
nally, contaimng no nut, extremely hard, and 
of a bitterish, astringent taste. Mtrobolans 
are brought from India, and are principally 
gathered m the vicinity of Goa, Bengal, and 
the coast of Coromandel. 

Mocha, or Mocho Stohb, The agate, 
when it contains arborizations, dr small figures 
of trees or mpss, is called the Mocha stone. 

Mohair [Ger. Mo^r, Du. and Da. ATaw*, 
Sw. and Fr. Moire ^ It. Moerro, Sp. A/ar, 
— arr-. Port. Chamaloie, Melania, Rus. Ob^, 
Pol. Moral, The mohair goats are a varie^ 
of the common goats, being famous for their 
Mft and silvery wlute hairs, the like of which 
is not to be found in any place but Angora. 

Molasses, or Melassbs, the gross fluid 
matter that remains of sugar after refining, 
which no boiling can bring to a consistence 
more solid than syrup, 'inere is a kind of 
syrup distilled from molasses. 

Money. In the earliest ages the ordinary 
way of trafiic, no doubt, was by exchanging 
cme commodity for anodier ; but in process of 
time it was found necessary to have some com- 
mon standard, according to which all other 
things should be estimaiM. The first account 
we nave of money is in the time of Abraham, 
who paid 400 shekels for a burying'place. 
Money being a common measure for nnfucing 
merchandise to a balance, the Greeks called it 
voiMvfAa (whence the term Numismatics) as 
being established by law^vofior) ; it was 
callM pecuHia by the Latins, either because 
the wealth of those days consisted in cattle 
(pecus), or, according to Pliny; that their coin 
was first stamped with the figure of a cow ; 
they also called it moneia, because, when the 
Romans wanted money. Juno admonished 
them to use justice, ana there should be ne 
want of money ; hence she received the tide 
of Juno Moncta, and money was coined in her 
temple. In process of time, money was made 
a goddess, called I>ea Pecunia. under the 
figure of a woman holding a balance in one 
hand and a cornucopia in the other. Numa 
Pompilius made money wood and leather. 
The first silver mon^ coined by the Romans 
was in the year of Rome 484, and thdr first 

S flden coinage in §46. Among the tmaeat 
ritons iron rings or iron plates were used for 
money; among the Lacedmmonians iron bars 
prepa^ in vinegar. Seneca observes that 
anaently stamped leather was conrent aa 
money, amrcumstance which occurred in Eite« 
land m the time of the barons' wart ; and the 
Hollanders coined great quantities of paste- 
board Hi IS7*- Th« impre-ssion on cows bee 
been vatiotit m different agios and counlr'es. 
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As to thofigure of tlie coin, !t is eiUker I 0 ttii 4 » 
as lA Eojriaad, sqaars, as in soma parts of the 
East ladies^ or aeady g^obuiar. as in others. 
Money at present is either real or imapaary. 
Jteal money indudes all coittS, whether^ gold« 
silvei;; copper^ or the like. liBaginai^ money* 
or money on aecoont* is that whmh never 
eicimed, or* at least, which does not exist in 
seal spvde, hut is a denomination invented or 
letaned to iaciUtate the stating of accounts, 

by keeping them on a perpument basis, not to 

be changed like currency. 

Monsoons are winds which blow in a cer- 
tain direction for a time, and at certain stated 
aeasons dhange and blow for an equal space cd 
dme from the opposite pmnt of the compass. 
XHuing the months of April, May, June, July, 
Amptst, and September, the wind blows from 
the southward over the whole length of the 
Indhut OceaxL via., between the paralJelsof 
38* N. and s8 S. lat and between the eastern 
coast of Africa and the meridian which pas<;es 
through the western part of Japan ; but in the 
other months, October, November, December, 
January, February, and March, the winds in 
all the northern p vts of the Indian Ocean shift 
round, and blow directly contrary to the course 
they held in the former six montns. For some 
dim before and after the change, there are 
canns, variable winds, and tremendous storms, 
srith munderj See. 

Mqouing is the laying out the anchors of a 
ship in a place where she can ride securely. 
Mooring across is laying out on each side ; 
and mooring along is to have an anchor in a 
river and a Mwser on shore. When ships are 
laid up in ordinary, or are under orders for 
fitting for sea, the moorings are laid out in 
haibours, and consist of claws, pendent chainsi^ 
cables, bridles, anchors^ swiv^ jews-haips, 
buoys, and chains. 

Mordant, or Mosdicant, in dyeing, sig- 
nifies those substances which are emi^oyed for 
the purpose of macerating the studs, and ren- 
dering them capable of imbibing the tinging 
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Morocco the most impor- 

tant of the Carbaiy States, xsbouttded N. by 
the Strait of Gibraltar and the Mediterranean, 
E. by Abr^ria, S. by the Sahara, and W. by 
^Atbrntic. .drAs, 374^000 square miles. /V* 
about 6,ooclooo, embr^uig ArabiL Moors, and 
Bemis. Cki^tffvms. Besides Morocco, the 
Mttil the ehl^ towns am Tangiers, Tetuan, 
SnAtmd), orl^iKash Said, andlkabatt Moza- 
dorei Asadir, Fes, Tesa, Meqmnes, Tenn, 
Z>eciwet, Jerodant, Tadsi, Tafilst, TalW, and 
the Spatxuh town of Ceuta. TVadir «suf Cent* 
wma* Since the convention of oommeroe be- 
tiveen Morocco and this country was signed, 
in trade has been gradually impr^ng. 
Ibsoms to that year it was confined within 
teiy f»fi»w linuts ; trade in the principal atti- 
•ifiei of eaimrtatllon m restrained by a system 
of ipcMiKqpomo, tlm Smtan bewg acM 
graht the eamoidvo in^Uege of porehois or 
Mdd m them «o Oortsda persons ddter as a Ihv^ 


or for a sum of money. The same intern utti 
also pursued in the case of imported goodl* 
The convention put an end to this sj^iem i 
iavouriiism was ^fished, and idl persons en* 

Koged in commerce were placed on an equakty, 

absolute freedom of purchase and sak bdme 
conceded to all. The average yearly value 01 
foreign goods imported into Merooco during 
the eleven years from 1845 to 1855 inchtrive^ 
amounted to £3ts»7og, of which td* 

presents the value of goods im|vrtea IMta 
Great Britain and Cibmltar. The aversge 
yearly value of produce exported durhug m 
same period was £400,^73, of which produeet, 
to the value of ;C303,i88, was exported to Gwat 
Britain and Gibraltar. The average yeklrly 
value of foreign goods imported into MccOoco 

during the deven years &om z86x to x87S 

amounted to ;C8 xt,Bos, of which ;C65<^443 was 

from Great Britain and Gibraltar ; the average 
yearly^ value of exported produce was jC787»74t, 
of which ;^4^i55e» went to Great Britain aad 
Gibraltar. It results therefore from thesh figure^ 

first, that the trade of Morocco during die yeacs 

i86z to 1871 was more than double what* it 

was during an equal number of years before 
the convention was negotiated ; and secondly, 
that Its trade with Great Britain and Gibraltar 
forms more than two thirds of its entire trade. 
The increase would have been even greater but 
for the unfortunate fiaulure of crem consequent 
i^n drought, which afflicted the country for 
three consecutive years Tradein British goods 
was formerly earned on almost exclusively 
through Bntish mercanule houses in Gibraltar. 

, But with the greater development of trade lilies 
of steamers have been established to cany 
goods between England and Morocco. Moorish 
merchants have also cstabKfJied themselves in 
London and Manchester, and their friends and 
partners in Morocco find it more advantageous 
to purchase goads direct than at secondhand 
though Gibraltar houses. The trade 

of Morocco consists principally in grain, wool, 
almonds, gums, hides, goat-skins, stippm. oil, 
and wax. The I insert trade is princtpally in 
cotton and linen manufactured goods, doth, 
colonial produce, iron, raw silk, and tea. The 
duty to he levied on all imported goods is 
limited by treaty to so per cent, ad valorem. 
Farts. On the Atlantic side, Mogadore, Saffee, 
Mazagan, Rabatt, and Larash; and on the 
Mediterranean side, Taimier and Tetuan. 
Monay of account is the nictkul, of to ounces 
tss 3jr, xd. The currencyis con^msedof doUars, 
doubloons, and Msdnds. The Madrid is a 
gold coin » zo dollars. IVsighis and Mea^ 
sms. The rottolo or commercial pound » 
8330 troy grains, and the quintal of zoo qpm* 
ttetoiripoundssszzpavmraupois. Theeauna, 
doth measure ^ at imp, inems. 

Morocco, or Maroquik Sajfilan, Du. 
Jl^svanUck Mrt Da. and Sw, ^ “ 
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llfiid. ThfiiuutieiwsuipxobaHy taken from 
lofigdom of Morocco, whence the sMnner of 
pKoparijhg it was bonr^ed. 

MosAMfiiQV& a territory belonging to the 
PoftiBguese on aie £. coast of Africa, extend- 
ing from the 13 ay of Belagoa to Cape Delgado. 
McMatfUfifvgt the capital, is hi iai. 15* s' S., 
img, 40* 48^ £. Pop. 8,593. It is situated 
near the mouth of a bay some 5 miles long and 
5 broad, wbidi furnishes a safe and excellent 
harbour. The legitimate traffic of the place is 
pnacipally carrid on by Arab ships, which 
bring piece goods and Indian produce, and take 
back ivory and gold dust. 

Muscat, the capital of Omaun. and of the 
States of the Imam or Sultan Of Muscat, situa- 
tod near the £. angle of Arabia at the bead of 
a tmaU inlet of tpe Indian Ocean, near the 
^ entrance to the Persian Gulf, in hti, 23*38' £ . 
tonff. 58* 4a' £. Pop. about dc^ooo. Sugar ana 
coarse doth aie manufacturedf here. There is 
an extensive transit trade with Arabia, Persia, 
and India. Goth and com are the principal 
imports^ the exports consist of dates, hordes, 
salt-8sh, hides, and madder. 

Musk [Ger. JBuaittj^MosckusJ^fi. Muskus^ 
Da. Desmett Sw. Desman^ Fr. Muse, It. 
Mwehio, Sp. Almtuie/Pott. AlmUcar, Rus. 
Piuskus^ Pol Pizmo, Lat Moschus\ a very 
strong^ocented substance, found under the belly 
of the male of a speciest)f goat, called nutsehus 
moeiftrm. After killing the animal, the pea- 
sants cut off the bag containing the musk< In 
its original state it is nothing more than putrid 
blood; which coagulates in this bag. The 
largest bladder does not furnish above half an 
ounce of musk, and that of the common sire 
seldom more than a quarter of an ounce. Musk 
affords such a strong smell that it becomes 
disagreeable, if not k^t at a distance, or 
weakened by the admixture of other sub- 
stances. It is likewise so fixed and permanent, 
that at the end of several years it seems to 
have lost no part of its pungency. It comes to 
us dry, with a kind of unctuosity, ot a dark 
reddish or rusty bladdsh colour, in small round 
grains, with very few bard black cIot${ and 
jMrfectly free from any sandy or other visible 
foreign matter. If chewed and rubbed with a 
knife on paper, it looks smooth, bright, yel- 
and free ftom bitterness. Laid on red- 
hot iron, it cotdies flame, and bums almost 
iBtttirely away, leaving only an exceedingly 
■mgtt quantity of light greyish ashes : if any 
mfihiiy substances nave been mixed with the 
snusk, the quantity of the residuum will readily 
discover them. The best and greatest quanti- 
ta of musk come from Thibet, whence they 
jao carried fbr sale to Patna, the chief town m 


odour precisely 
and is accordui] 
the compositiDn 



imported from India, but now made in huge 
quantities at Manchester and 01 a«!gow. 

Mustard [Ger. Mustert, Sonf, Du, M^ 
Urt, Da. Sensp, Sw. MosferL F. Moutos^ 
It. Mostarda, Sjp. Mostaza, Port. Mosiar^ 
Rus Gortschtsa, Pol Musxtarda, Lat. Stna^ 
pts\ is a plant of which there are vj spemes, 
three of which are natives of Great Bntam-* 
the Hnapis alba, iUgra, and atvousU. The 
alba or white mustard, which is frequency 
miltivated as a salad herb, for winter aad 
I spring use, produces white seed, enjoyed frr 
making the sauce called mustard. The nigrU, 
or common mustard, is frequently found grow* 
ing naturally, but it is also cultivated in fields, 
for its brown seed. The arvensis grows on 
arable land in many parts of Great Britain. 
The seed of this is sold under the name of 
Durham mustard-seed. The white and brown 
are Commonly imported from Holland, though 
always inferior to that of English groi^ 
Brown is more valuable than white, and is 
chiefly used for pickling. 

Myriad, the number of lapoo. 

Myrrh [Ger Myrrhen, Du. Mirths, Da. 
Myrre, Sw. Myrha, Ft. MyrrJu, It, and Sp. 
Mirra, Port, and Lat Myrrha\, a gum resin, 
brought from the East Indies, and likewise 
from Alexandria, Smyrna, and Aleppo. It is 
hard, dry, glossy, of various colours, 3rell^« 
ssh, reddish, brown, yellowish-brown, rradhih* 
brown, blackish, intermixed with whitish 
specks or tears, transparent like agat^ or 
opaque like pitch, of a peculiar stroim smelb 
and a bitter somewhat biting taste. ‘Die best 
is that which is of a reddish-brown colour, not 


what unctuous to riie touch, but net tenaden^ 
so as to stick to the fingeit* 


MPsK-SsBUiCOer. BhoMeruor, Du. Mus^ 
teuW* XM. Bemorhom, Sw, Besmafukent, 

Ft, Ambrttie^ Qrain mmtqitPs, It. GfvmAH fS 

^ambrttia, ^ AmbariiUt, Port Anii^yalhi, 

hUd fhd Wsst I&Sfis. This need i^dt m t8(hpitf|gf«pttd. 
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muigham* wiTere from z<S,m to*ao,m tons of 
iron aro cut for tliat mrpote 4uring the year. 
Oiie*half of the produetton i» taken by the 
home trade, aad the rest for shipment to India, 
Australiai and South America. The naih ate 
cut from iron sheets, and are afterwards heated 
in aft air>ds(ht boXj^hich nmders them to wune 
extent nuQleable. The sorts manufactured vary 
in weight and sise from dths of an inch, 
weighing per x,ooo z| oa., to '*8-ittch spikes,” 
z cwtf per r,ooOr 

Nainsooks, a species oi Bengal muslins. 

Nankbbn, Napkin, or Nanqubcn fGer, 
ifamMngt Du. NttnkinM Huntn, Da and Sw. 
Ntmking^ Fr. TtiUde NifttkinAt. Nangutno^ 
Sp. Nanimnat Fort. ATizhjwtnJ, a species of 
cotton cloth closely woven. It takes its name 
from Nankin, a city of China, where the red- 
dish thread of which the stuff is made was 
orig^aliy, and still is, spun. This manufac- 
tute has been carried to the highest pitch of 
perfection in the Bast Indies, where vast quan- 
tities of white, pink, and yellow nankeens are 
made. At Manchester, and other parts of 
Great Britain, these artides are imitated with 
success. 

Nanqub, the smallest weight used at Mada- 
gascar for weighing gold and silver ; it is equal 
to six grains. 

Naptha £Ger. and Du BerghaUamt Da. 
Bienfialum, Sw. Seigbalsam. Fr. Nnpihtt 
It. Sp. and Port Nqfta^ Rus. Ne/jtZt Pol. JCUy 
ognuiit Lat. NapMka\ a fine thin, flagrant, 
colonrl^ oil, which issues out of white, yel- 
low, or black days. It bums with a blueish- 
yellow flame ; is as inflammable as ether ; and, 
like it, extracts gold from aqua regia. It is 
not decomposed ^distillation ; and yet, if long 
exposed to the air, it changes colour, thickens, 
and degenerates into petrol Its smell is very 
difieretit from that of vegetable oils ; it dis- 
solves resins and balsams, but neither gum 
remns nor caoutchouc. It dissolves essential 
oils of th3rme and lavender ; but is insoluNe in 
BMrit of wine and ether. 

Nard, IndutM, or Spikbnard fGer. Spika- 
ftardeu, Jnd$aniackt Narden, Du. Spikanard, 
ind^he SpikoHord, Da. Spiktnaraet^ Indtsk 
Spikrod, Sw. SHkanardt^ Fr. Nard Indiem, 
Spieanard. It. ^igo narda, Sp. Eepicanardt, 
Nttrd0-id$a/do, Port. Epicanarde, Natde In- 
dtnm, Rus. Spiianard Pd. Spikanarda, Lat. 
Nardttt. teu Spika IndtcaX consists of a num- 
ber of siendei, brittle filaments^ lupposed by 
some 10 bd the root, others the pedicle of 
tfad loaves of a fflaat of the grass or rush Iqad ; 
but which aze properly the head of a root : for 
Pqmot montions and figures « specimeu which 
According 

to Sir Wifliam Jones, it is a opecies of valerian. 

has a very rtr on g. n^ agiftoable 
aeai^y conoeaS?^ 
hdee idmixttftft mother eubitaim 

weight oCa gon- 




modlty atone, dear of the cash, big^ caae, and 
even filth. * 

Nbbdlbs, the maau&ctuce ot is at present 
carried on at Redditch, in Worcestershire, 
HathersaTO, in Derbyshire, and near Birmiftg- 
hanC **The construction of a needle,” says 
Dr. Ure, *'reauires too operations, but tw 
are rapidly ana uninterruptedly successive. A 
child can trim the eyes of 4,000 needles per 
hour.” 

Nbbp, or Nbsp Tzobs, those tides which 
happen when the moon Is in the first and 
quarters, being low, when compared to spring 
tides. 

NBTItSRLANDS, KINGDOM OF £Du. NedtT* 
landen, Fr. Page BatX or Hduiud* lies he* 
tween X.n/. 51* tj/and 53* 5</ N. and £#qr. 
^ 30' and T ra' £ « and is bounded N. and 
w. by the north sea, E. by Hanover and 
Prussia, and S. by Belgium. Length from N. 
to S. 160 miles, breadth from 60 to sao miles, 
with an area of 13,890 square miles. Province*, 
Brabant, Pop. 436,798: Guetderland, Pop, 
437>8 x 9 : South Holland, Pop 70%»i3 ; North 
Holland, Pop. 590,454 : Zealano, Pop. ; 

Utretcht, Pop. 176,234; Friesland, Pip, 
300,863 ; Ove^ssel, Pop 259,963 ; Grofimgen, 
Pop. ; Drenthe, Pop, 108,247 * Lunlmrg, 

Pop 227,461. Total, 3,652,070 Grand Dttchjf 
of Luxemburg, with which the kingdom it 
connected in the person of the Sovereign, P^, 
206,985 Colonies. The kingdom possesses 
important colonies in various ports of the world, 
whose aggregate population far exceeds that 
of the mother country. The principal of these 
are:— In the East Indies Java, Medura, 
Banca^Ternate, Ainboyna, Banda, Timor, and 
extensive tenitories in Sumatra, Borneo, 
Celebes, and New Guinea ; in America, Surt- 
nanu Curacoa, and the islands of St Eustattus^ 
St. Martin, and Saba ; and in Africa a few 
ports on the Guinea Coast The entire popu- 
lation of the Monarchy is upwards of 20^000, ooa 
Sntface is almost everywhere a dead level 
The monotony is, however, relieved by the 
numerous canw, crossed by frequent bridges. 
The soil is naturally poor, but by cuidvatioft 
has been rendered nch amlproductive. Wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, peas, beans, buck-wheat, 
madder, rape-seed, hops, tobacco, clover-seed, 
mustard-seed, flax and hemp are exteiudvely 
raised. The annual average crop of the ceream 
is about i6,oqc,ooo busheK and of potatoes, 
about 90,000,000 bushela The greater part <n 
the soil, however, is devoted to pastury^ finr 
which it Is admirably adapt^ In South Hol- 
laod the pasturedand Is twice as extenarve tut 
the arable, while in Friesland the proportioft 
is more than eight to one. Jmmeasc quintl- 
ries of butter and cheese are produced ex- 
ported, at high prices. The ^uai value of 
these two aticles is freqtienay as high 
Z7, 000, 000. IndmtHos* Thera are upwot 
M doD sliip<yardi, $90 briide iiiimufru:toriea,j«B 
Oxt-miUs. sex tobacco mammCones. The 
fabrication of eertheawnre at Delft is exiea- 
rive yn d hag heig bCNUi 
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fomotts for its distUleries of spirits, especUlly 
of gin* for which Schiedam is well known. 
Thero are 07 sugar refineries ; the manufacture 
of paper is extensive, and there are in four 
provinces upwards of doo establishments for 
the manufacture of boots and shoes for exporta- 
rion. MaHt(factunt of silk, coitou, lintn, and 
weeUm tissues. The manufactttre of cotton 
goods is princmtally established in a part of the 
OTovince of Overyssel, bearing the name of: 
Twenlhe. The different est^lishments are 
sitoated in towns of no great size or amount of 
population. The only element of production 
ui these places is labour. Coal is brought from 
a contioerable distance, and the price is ac- 
cordindy represented as from four to five times 
as hign as in England. Machinery has to be 
carted along the high road. The transport 
adds about aopmr cent to the cost of machinepr. 
Notwithstanding all drawbacks, the factories 
are in fidl work, and the trade Is represented 
as thriving. Labour throughout the Nether- 
lands is comparatively cheap, and wages, not- 
withstanding the rise which has taken place in 
some of the Targe towns, are still considerably 
below those paid in England. As a general, 
indeed almost invariable rule, the Dutch, as 
well as the foreign employers, dispense with 
any but narivc labour except in the case of 
skuled foremen. In the first place, it is much 
cheaper; but the character of the native 
labourer very materially helps to bring about 
this state of things. He is provident, indus- 
trious, and of a naturally contented disposition, 
and though he may not un£requently find it 
somewhat difiicuU to make his earnings sup- 
ply bis necessary wants, he prefers using 
amiable and legitimate means for improving his 
condition to joming in strikes. The system of 
paying labour is either by the week or by ^e 
nour,orbythepiece : the two latter iiians having 
beeome very general of late, especially that of 
paying by the hour, as it is found that men 
have an interest in workiim as long as their 
employers will permit* The engagements of 
labourers d^nd on the quantity of work in 
demand, ana on their own ability and conduct 
Although it is not the custom for an employer 
to discharge any of his hands until the end of 
the week, still he is at perfect liberty to do so ; 
and on tneir side the workmen may go else- 
where for employment at a moment’s notice, 


without diereby forfeiting their claim to any 
wages that may at the time be due to Uicm. 
There is no law for limiting the hours of labour 
or for prohibiting childmn under a certain age 
from working in factories. As a general rule, 
the hours or labour vary from ten to fifteen 
hours a day, including mtervals for at least two 
meals ; probably twelve hours may be reckoned 
as an average race, taking one factory with 
another. A good deal of the weaving is pa- 
formed by the men at their own homes. The ' 
manu&cturer provides the material, but not tike 
machinery, and purchases the textiles at so 
much per piece or by the weight, as the case 
may be. In the mills near Almelo the following' 
may be taken as the range of wages per week : 
—A spinner, from 8 to xa florins ; female spin- 
ners, 4 to 6 florins : children, a to 4 florins. 
Weavers, 4 to 8 florins ; female weavers, 3 to 5 
florini^ children, a to 3 florins, (i florin=rz.r. 9 d,; 
xa florinsss;Cz*) These figures represent in 
each instance the earnings of skilled labourers, 
that is to say of workmen whonre thoroughly 
up to their trade. In the case, of any youitf 
cnildren or of children who are learning their 
work, the wages are about a is, per wee& Hie 
spinning establishments are not suflicienC to 
supply the yarn requirecL so that a large quan- 
tity is imported from England* "The goo^ 
principally manufactured are calicoes and 
shirtings; part of the former arc sent to the 
bleaching works, where they are converted 
into madapoUsuns. A sort of cotton blanket is 
.also manufactured for the Indian markeC,^called 
'’molten dekens.** In a town in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hengelo- are manufactured the 
stuffs worn by the Japanese as dresses, known 
by the name of "Savangs,” “ Kainpandjanss.” 
Thd native patterns are closely followed in 
these. Each dress is woven separately, and 
they are made up in'packi^esof aoeach. called 
" Gorges.” In this description of goods they 
are subject to competition with S^witaerianid 
and Bavaria. Most of these goods are sent to 
the East by private houses, and some on ac- 
count of the manufacturers themselves. ’]%e 
following tables show th^rogress of the cotton 
and wodlen trade with Great Britain during a 
period of five years ending December 31, 1870^ 
Value in florins (xa florinsss^Cx) imported intc 
Holland from Great Britain from x866*x87o:«— 



Cotton. 

Woollen. 

Hemp, Fboc, and Jute. 

Total. , 

t 8 fl 5 

KI. 

18,8x6,387 

' FI. 
it, 099,959 

FI. 

4 ,X 48»»83 

FU ' 

34 *oS 7 » 4 *» 

x 867 
x868 1 

18,566,890 

19 , 6 x 8,474 

17,998,098 

* 3 » 3 a *.490 

x 5 »<»o »439 

4.050,747 

3,709.9a* 

35 * 940>057 

38,338,835 

tSfip 

14,806,835 

3,404.393 

36.x39.tSO 

tBfo 


» 4 »S« 7*797 

3,185,597 

39.066,334 


i is a ostiend enlaion. net 
' Se woriimm SKives. 
i not equal In pomt pi kkill to the fbreijra 

•that ha is slower at lib work, ana turns it 

i a lass flaiihed tmte. Fosiihljr there may be 



^ opiniom as regards htehty 
skiltedT and factory hands, but with rpt-pect to the 
ordinajy Inbower, h is doubtful wheiber any Vary 
markeo difference exista 
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N6t-Vrooeed« 


Tlie yioens were pnactpaHy for im vnthm 
coUiiM Raw cdttoninuported iino Hollaiid 
fiom <^at Britain Heom 1866-70 

Vafue. 

mtof. Fu 

1866 »... 30»xo^334 .... x$,xx8 ,94 o . 
X867 ...t 38»585 ,oox .... t 7 ptsx,<)ox 
x868 .... 30«X76 ,x 84 x8,xo5«7XO 
X869 88 ,SS 6 » 9 St » 7 .J 34 ,X 7 » 

tSTO .... a&733*^> •••• *S» 44 <^»*S 

Nenriy the entire anpph^of raw cotton comes 
from Great Britain, which furnished about 
IboiteeA seventeenths of the total quantity hn- 
pCRted during the years mentioned. Value of 
cotton and woollen goods imported from Great 
Britain during x866^o^— 


x866 , 

Cotton 

11. 

... X 5 ,o 69 ,a 79 .. 

Woollen. 

FI. 

*• 5 ,* 39 ,ao 6 
.. 5,664,956 
.. 6,008,905 

1867 . 
18^ . 

... z 9 ,oxo, 89 X .. 

... 10^608, J 03 .. 

Z869 . 

... 9,890,637 .. 

- 6,553,987 

X870 . 

... 10^269, X JO .. 

.. 7 , 896 , 4 ax 


Value of manufactures exported from Holland 
to Great Bntain from 1866-70 

FL 

1866 6,193,044 

*867 4»«a»77* 

1868 S»”7iS96 

*869 ^*4*2*77; 

1870 .....xp,o88,9x6 

Iq Haarlem there are several silk manufac- 
tories, but not on a large scale. In Leyden, in 
the province of S. Holland, there are several 
raanuiactories of blankets, ihtxe, camlet^ 
cottons, &C, The province of N. Brabant is 
the seat of a considerable linen trade. Pam- 
ai4u of a superior quality and design are 
manufactured at Boxtel and other places; 
and a large number of the peasantry are en- 


Kdw BriiimfM: 


gi^ in linen-weav^ in their ova coHages* 
bringing the produce of riifir. igboitr tip an 
annual fair which is held at Bois-lo-Puc on 
St. John's Day. This industry also very 
generally earned o&lihrough the couniTVby 
the sman farmers, during the time when they 
are not fully engaged in field labour., Theire 
are two kinds of carpets manufoctured m the 
Netherlands. The fabric is in the style of the 
Turkey carpets, but the colours axe feoexallv 
much gayer, and the patterns mote varied. 
They are said to be equally durable, but the 
cost of them is consid^ble. None is lovbr 
than si florins the square ell, equivalent w 
about x6r. per square yard. They are 
made entirely by hand, generally by gins, as 
the work is not laborious. Ih the oimn^ 
kind, the warp is of wool, but in the nne Idnds 
jute IS used for that purpose. The otherlthid 


of carpeting is the reverse of this In every re- 
spect 1 1 is neither gay. nor durable, nor high 
priced : the material of it is cowhalr, which » 
spun by hand, not being capable as it is reprn* 
seated, of being spun oy machinery. A nait 
of the yam is dyed, but there is no great Vangty 
of colour. The ordinary quaU^ is retailed at 
about 70 cents, per ell, equivalent to a little 
more than as. per square yard. Carpeting is 
also made of the same kind as what is ciuled 
Kidderminster caipet in Rngland. At the 
present rate of duties, it comp^es succmsfully 
with English goods of the some quality, but 
the better description cannot be manufa^ured 
so cheaply as to exclude the English. Cw- 
merce. This is chiefly carried on with Great 
Britain and Germany. ImjhriaHi artkln gr 
export Cotton, buluon, woollen yams, cattle, 
cheese, flax, coffee, sugar, and tobacco. The 
principal articles qf tme&rt are cotton and 
woollen yams, drugs, wheat, iron, manumc- 
tured goods, coffee, ride, sugar, and tea. The 
value of the trade of the kingdom for five years 
was as follows 


Veers. 

* General Importa 

Imports for Borne Consumption. 

General Exports. 


Gnnders. 

Guilders. 

Girildera 

S865 

r866 

9867 

«868 

1867 

483,033,819 

386,458,791 

4 ^, 359»997 

5 ix, 307,989 

534,768,434 

554 , 473,868 

570,730,918 

407, 38s, *80 
431,709,333 ' 

49a, 493,499 
4 |f,* 77,469 

446,135,774 

455,90^^58 

468,1115,969 

490,809, *13 


Gieat Britain contributed in x86q 99, and Ger- 
many 95, per cent, of the general imports. Of 
the total exports, 95 per cent went to Great 
Britain, and 39 per cent, to Germany. Mer^ 
canine Mtmne. The number Of vessels in 
x 8 ^ was 9,050 ; twwmjge, 964,098. Chl^, 
Ports. Amsterdam (which tee) and Rotter* 1 
dam. Monty. The guilder or. florinssxf. ScT, I 
JiPoig^t and Measures. The kilogram (Pond) , 
3 «b9’3c 6 lb. avoir. ; the meter (eljni'aSx imp, 
foet; the liter (kan>sz*76 imp. gall. 

Kst<'Procssds, the amount or sum which 
goods produce aw every neceiiary deduction 
vmade* 


Nsw Brunswick, a Britildi colony in North 



quare. miles ; top. about aoo^goo, Theg 
of the interior u not mmatriy known. H 
salt springs are found. Iron ore lia abttL„^. 
copper has been found on the banks of J 
jgepisiguit, and plumbago ndUc St 
There is a coal fi^ m w eCntml Countk^ 
which covers m..grea of about .wjoo mafe 
milet. The chief vegetable pr^uerioo is tim* 

in Nortb American wiestt but the nufe w Ihe 














mMTOirs DICTIONARY OR COMMBRCS. 


**1 


STewIbiindlaiid 


priiic^ldnd«9cporte^ Indisttcomkgtwti 
la the Kmihera patts ; flaa, wheat, aad other 
ce^areimh^d. tndusfnn* Saw and grist 
nails# efnployiag 4,068 haadi^ ren tanneries, 
ring and carding establishments, xx 
Ibnsweries, and 94 other factories. 

. ig is carried on extenrively. The 

nloo of the uaports is estimated to be ^£40,000 
aanuaUy, and of the exports 4(^90,000. Prin- 
ci^ji»rU, Fredericton, the seat of govern* 
iaent,ih^. 3,009 ; St. John, commercial capital, 
' ' 10,000 : St. Andrews, Newcastle, '^aod 


10,00 

WhousL 


NawyouNDLAWD, a British colony in the 
Atlantic, EL from the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

Area. 57,000 square miles about 150,000. 

Newfoundland derives its importance from the 
fisheries upon its coast. Trade, In 1867 the 
imports were estimated at 5*S^i)Oo8 dols. ; 
eaports, 5,068,603 dols. In 1868, imports, 

304, 423 dola : exports^ 4,263,660 dols. The 
importations were less m x866 than those of 
1807, owing, in a great degree, to an excess in 
that year, which left large stocks on hand ; 
those goods which pay ad valorem duty 
being at least one half the deficiency. The I 
xemainder is made up on the principal articles | 
of commerce^is., flour, jpork, butter, molasses, 
salt, apirits, sugar, and tobaccd. There is! 
also,xnicfly in the articles of dry cod, salmon, | 
and sealskins, a falling off in the export trade, 
both as regards quanti^ and value:. 

’ New Geanada, see Panama. 

N EW Zealand, eee ZbaIasd, N kw. 

Norway, a kingdom of northern Europe, 
ooeupyii^ the western portion of the Scandina- < sum, 
vian penmsuUi, and lying between Zal, 58" y change. 
and 71* xx' N., and Loag^, S* xi' and 3a* E. ft Nuts, or Hazel-Nuts [Ger. /lasel^Hrse, 
ia bounded N. by the Arctic Ocean, £. by Du. HazelnooUn, Da. Jnasselnffddert -Sw. 
Russia, Lapland, and Sweden, S. by the Ifasselnotler, Fr. NoisetUst AveHnes, It. 
Sfcager Rack, and W. by the North Sca and , Naccinole, Avelane^ Sp. Aveilanast Port 
the Atlantic. Length about x,o8o miles, and Avelldas, Run Orechi, Pol. Loskowp^eru^ 


mark, ^wning fish fbrai only a small past 
of this fishery; the most ahundant catch is nrom 
the cod that follow in the trail of the lodde ; 
the catch appears entirelw to depend upon the 
shoals of these smsil nsh, wmch anmially 
swarm along the coast and the fiords of Fin* 
mark. In the province of MonUand and 
Tromsoe the hemng fishery is likewise carried 
on, and has proved to be not only of importance 
as fumishii^ daily provision to the inhabitants, 
but furnishing the most valuable bait fotr the 
Lofoden fishery. Trade^ The avexage value 
of the toul imports into Norway in the five 
years 1666-70 was a^ctoo,ooo, and of the ex- 
ports 19,600,020 specie daler. Of the import^ 

2 6 per cenL came from Great Britain, 3$ ftom 
rermany, zo from Russia, 6 from France, and 
5 per cent, from Denmark and Sweden. About 
one-third of the total exports were riiipped to 
Great Britain, one-sixth to Germany, and one- 
seventh to Fiance. Moeuy. Specie-daler ss 5 
marks ss rao shillings « 4^. 5)1/. Weights eata 
Measures, Fund =» x’l Ih. avoir. ; tod »s 19*03 
Eng. inches; kandes 3*3 imp. pints. 

Notary-Public is a i^rson duly appointed 
to attest deeds and writings ; Ife also protests 
and notes foreign and inland bills of exchange 
and promissory notes; translates languages 
and attests the same, enters and extends ships* 
protests, &c. 

Note is a minute of anything relating to 
business taken short at the time of any trans- 
actions ocenrring. 


paper, 


greatest breadth 275 miles. Principal Cities 
and Towns are Christiania, the capital, 
Bergen, Dvontheim, Stavanger, Drammen, 
Chrisdansand, and Fredenckshald.” Pop. 
Mox,365 ; am^, 98,000 geo. sq. miles. Mining. 
The geogeaphtcu discoveries that have been 
carriM on under the auspices and at the ex- 
pense of the state have resulted in the dis- 
covery at Fenmaik of coal foxmations as well 
as gold ; the latter has been found in the sand 
of too rivers Alten afid Tana, as well as on the 
banks on each side. Limestone, quarts, and 
botmUende are also found. The mountains 
are rich in iron, copper, sliver, and cobalt. 
Soil it in general of a poor quality. The land 
nf a light, sandy texture, which, under the 
best eumvation, c( 


, co^d not yield heavy crops. 


Lat. Avellanai}, There are three species of 
nut trees, viz.; <x.) The Corylus avellana 
(from AvelUno, in Italy, where they were first 
cultivated) or hazel, of which the filbert is a 
variety, (a.) Corylus rostrata or American 
cuckold nut. (3^ Corylus columhot Constanti- 
ni^litan nuL They are all of the large dhinib 
kind, hardy and deciduous ; and have several 
varieties valuable for their nuts. These nuts 
are more nourish^ than walnuts, and also 
harder to digest To come to perfection they 
require a dry season ; much ram will destroy 
them. The kernel of the fruit has a mild, 
farinaceoi^ oily taste, agreeable to most 
palates. The ou expressed from them is little 
inferior to the oil of almonds. 

Nutmeg TGer. MushaPmndsse. Du. Mw'^ 


Tbere are. however, vi^pasture-Iands of very 1 kadtt Da. Muskad^ Sw. MMot, Fr. Muscades^ 
food quafitm Cfvps, The principal is barley# j Noix muscadeff It. Noee museadOf Sp. Afes- 
ttiMi rye, oSb, wheat, potaitoes, flax, hemp, a eada, Port iVbs maseada, Rus. lUusshtetnue 
lildbBtobacoSfAad fruit Pithing is the cmief oreschhi, Pol. Musshtowa gedhOt lAt Max 
Vteadi of hidustry albng the coast The cod m0schatd\. There are two sorts of autmm 
fisidmpr cf Lefoden is considered the most 1 the one male and the other female. The 
Vibteh^thnineM being estimatedatxAoobipcm f^^ is that in coimnon use; the male is' 
Wteltetewbfiiw. Aaottefisfaingistbatof Fin- i longer and mote cyUndrhv but it hat kss of 




BEETON*S DICIIONAEV OF COMMERCE. 


Kux^Yomloa 


Oak 


the fine nromatio flavour than the other. The 
seeds or kernels called nutmegs have been long 
used both for culinSiv and medical purposes. 
The tree, in «se and foliage, resemblmi the 
pear tree ; it attains the he^t of thirty feet, 
product numerottt branches, whihh nse to- 
gether in stories. The bark of the trunk is of 
a reddish<^lMrown, but that of the young 
branches is of a bright green colour. The 
leaves are nearly elliptical, pointed, undulated, 
on the u|iper side of a bright green, on the 
under nrhitish. Ihe flowers are small, and 
male and female on separate trees ; they are 
succeeded by the fruit, which is covered with 
an external green substance, similar in its form 
to the common walnut, but more fleriiy and full 
of juice. It is nine months before the fruit 
comes to perfecrion. The nutmeg diflers in 
goodness according to the age of the tree, the 
soil, the posirion, and mode of culture. The 
round nutmeg is preferred to that which is 
oblong; and that fruit is more particularly 
esteemed which is fresh, moist, heavy, of good 
smell, and an agreeable though bitter flavour, 
and which yields an oily juice when pricked. 

Nux-VoMtCA, a flat, compressed, round 
kernel of a frui^ somewhat downy, and of a 
very firm texture ; it has no smell, but is of a 
very bitter taste. We have it only from the 
East Indies, together with another drug, the 
lignutfk colnbnnum, the tree on which the 
nux-vomica grows. This tree, which is ex- 
tremely large, is principally met with in 
Malabar ana Coromandel The species are 
three: the nux ttomiea, colubrina, and peta- 
torum. The surface of the nux-vomica is 
not much corrugated,^ its texture is firm like 
horn, of a pale greyish colour without, and 
various colours within, sometimes white, and 
sometimes brown : the largest, whitest, newest, 
and cleanest being the best. It is generally 
about the breadth of a shilling. It is extremely 
bitter and deleterious, though used in medicine. 
Nux-vomsca has been suspected to have been 
made use of in the porter breweries, although 
it is so strongly narcotic as to poison dogs, 
fishes, &C. wl^ it is suspected that a dog 
has svmllowed this drug, the administering of ' 
two or three spoonfuls of vinegar will perfectly | 
counteract its drieterious eflfecta j 


O 

Oak (Ger. Eicbe, Du. Eik, Da. Efgt 
Sw. Ekt Fr. C/tiite. It Quercia^ Sp. 
CArb^io, Port xib/e, CarbaiA^t Rus. Dub. 
Pol. jDod. Lat. Qw^ivus]. There are twenty- 
six ^pemet of the oak-tree; the most re- 
saaikibkr are: x» The fvbttr, or commoo 
Xnglirii oak, fiom sixty to one hundred feet 
high, wuh nptodigiQus large trunk and spread- 
^ head* Thif spedet grows in greatabim^ 


dance all over England, in woods, forests, and 
hedge-rows, and ts supposed to continue its 
growth many centuries, a. The primtSt or 
chestnut-leaved American oak, grows fifty or 
sixty feet hi^ ; having large, pUong-o^, 
smooth leaves, pointed both ways, the edges 
rinuated-serrated, with the sinuses untformly 
round. 3. The/Ar/iibr, or wiUow-ieaved Amen* 
can oak, grows forty or fifty feet bigl^ having 
long, narrow, smooth, entire IcaveSi those 
of the willow. There is a vari^ called the 
dwarf willow-leaved oak. 4. Ine aiba, or 
white Virginian oak, grows thirty to for^ feet 
high, having a whitish baric, with long, obli^ely 
pinnatified, light green leaves, the sinuses and 
angles obtuse. 5. The mgro, or black Vir- 
ginian oak, grows thirty to forty feet high, 
having a dark-coloured baric, lane wedge- 
shaped, sUghtly-trilobated leaves. 6, Thetwm, 
or red Vixginian oak, grows about sixty feet 
high, having a dark-greyish bark, long, obtusely 
sinuated leaves, with the sinuses terminated by 
bristly points, and sometimes red spotted veins, 
but generally dying in autumn to a reddish 
colour, remaining on the trceslate in the season. 
7. The esi^/tfs of Pliny, or cut-leaved Italian 
oak. grows about thirty feet high, having a pur- 
plish bark, oblong deeply smuated, smooth 
leaves, and long slender close-sitting acorns in 
very laige cups. 8. (Egilopst or large prickly 
cupped Spanish oak, grows seventy to eighty 
feet high, or more, with a very large tnmk. and 
widely spreading head, haring a whitish bark, 
large, oolong-oval, deeply serrated, smooth 
leaves, the serratures bowed backwards, and 
acorns placed in singularly large prickly cups. 
This is a noble species, almost equal in growth 
to our common English oak. 9. Crrrir, or 
small prickly-cuppra Spanish oak, grows 
thirty to forty feet nigh, and has oblong^lyre- 
shaped, funnatified, transversely jagged iMves, 
downy underneath, and small acorns jdaced in 
prickly cups. so. The f /ex’, or common ever- 
green oak, grows forty or fifty feet high, hav- 
ing a smooth bark, oval and oblong, unmvided, 
serrated, petiolated leaves, downy and whitish 
underneath. The varieties are, nroad-leaved. 
narrow-leaved, and sometimes with sawed and 
prickly leaves, xx. The gntmuH/ittt or Mont- 
pelier holly-leaved, evergeen oak, grows forty 
to fifty feet high ; and has oblong-oval, dose- 
sitting, sinuat^-spinotts leaves, downy under- 
neath, bearing a resemblance to the leaves of 
holly. X3. The subtr, or cOrk-tree, grows 
thirty to forty feet bigli, haring a thick, rough, 
fungous cleft-bark, and oblong-oval, undivided, 
serrated leaves, downy underneath. X3. The 
scariet, or kermes ode, grows from 
fourteen to fifteen feet Mgh, hraaomng all the 
way, and of bushy growth, with large oval, un- 
divided, indented^nous leaves,, and produo- 
ing smallglandularexcreseenoeSfUUea kermes 
or scariet grain, used by the dyers. The small 
scarlet glands ^nd in this teea atu the efthets 
of certpm insects depositiiig liMir eggs betwuet 
|he bant of the bnuichei and teaves, cauetnf 
an extravasation of the and loRBiiig the 






BEETOWS mCTIOiTARr OF COMMERCE. 


excrescence or substance in question, which, 
being dried, is the kermes, or scarlet pastel. 
>4. tne MMtteea, or Moluccan oak, commonly 
called American live oak, grows about forty 
leet high, having oval, s|^r«haped, smooth 
entire leaves, ana^small oblong, eatable acoms. 
The English oak claims i^ceiaenoe as a timber 
tree, fortts prodigious height and bulk, and the 
snpmority of its timbers. All the various kinds 
will prosper in any middlii^ soil and open situa- 
tion, though in a loamy sou they are generally 
more prosperous. 

Oakum, old ropes imtwisted and pulled out 
Into loose hemp, in order to be used in caulking 
the seams, tree-nails, and bends of a ship, for 
stopping and preventing leaks. 

Oars are generally cut out of fir timber ; those 
Ibr baizes are made out of New England or 
Oantzic rafters* 

OATsiOer. ffqfert Fr. Av&ine\. The fol- 
lowing spedes of this grmn are natives of Eng- 
land. (x*) Hie tall oat grass. (2.) The 
bearded oat grass. (3.) The yellow oat 
grass. {4 ) The naked oat grass. (5.) The 
meadow oat grass. 16 .) The rough oat grass. 


(^.) The common oats cultivated in our 
fields Oats arc principally used for feeding 
horses in England, and in the north for making 
bread after they have been reduced into meal 
by grinding and cleaning. The best oats should 
be white, clean, of a huge grain, well filled, and 
heavy. 

Obsbrvatioh, among navigators, implies 
the taking the sun's or stars' meridian altitude, 
in order thereby to find the latitude of the 
place required. 

UcHRK (Ger. OcAfr, Oker, Du. Oker^ Da. 
Oeksr^ Ocher, Sw. Ochra, Ockra, Fr. Ochre, 
Oert, It C 7 mii, Ocria, Sp. Ocre, Port Ocra, 
Ochre, Rut. Wockra, Pol. and Lat. Ochra’\, a 
genus of earth, slightly coherent, and com- 
posed of fine, smooth, soft, argillaceous parti- 
cles, rough tothc touch, and readily dilTusible 
in water. Jt is a combination of alumina and 
rtsd oxide of iron. Ochres are of various 
colours, as red, blue, yellow, brown, green. 
They are to be found in greater abundance 
in England and Italy than in any other part of 
the world* Ochres are of extensive use as 
colours not only in oil but in water-painting. 
The colours 01 every species of ochre may 
be varied by means of fire, and thus brown 
and yellow ochres are frequently turned to red 
pigments. 

Octavo signifies a sheet of paper folded 
into eight leaves. 

OrviKG, or OpI'xn, is that part of the sea a 
gooJ di.otanee from the shore, where there is 
deep water, and no need of a pilot to conduct 
the ship ; thus, if a ship from shore is seen 
laainff oufto seaward, they my she stands for 




Port Oleo, Rus. Made, PoL 01 ^, Lat Oleea^. 
There are two daases of oils exceedingly diffe- 
rent from each other; namely, fixed mis and 
volatile oils. Fixed eiis are distinguished by 
the following characters x. liquid, or eaidty 
becoming so when exposed to a gentle heat* 

2. An unctuous feel. 3. Very combustible. 

4. A mild taste. 5. Bouing-pomt ant under 
6oo% 6. Insoluble in water and alcohid* 
7. Leave a greasy stain upon i»per. Those 
oils which are called also iat or expressed oils 
are numerous, and are obtained, partly J&om 
animals and partly from vegetables, by simple 
expression — as instances nu^be mentioned 
whale or train oil, obtained from the blubber 
of the whale : olive-oil, obtained from the fruit 
of the olive; Itnseed-oil and almond-oU, ob- 
tained from linseed and almond kernels* 
Fixed oils may also be extracted from poppy- 
seeds, hemp-seeds, beech-mast, bircb-tree, and 
many other vegetable substances. Theaflhu- 
ties of fixed oils are, lime, barytes, fixed alka- 
lies magnesia, ammonia, oxide of mercury, 
other metallic oxides, alumina. The impoxt* 
atice of fixed oils is well known. Some of 

I them are employed as seasoners of food ; some 
are burnt in lamps ; some form the b^s of 
soap : not to mention their utility id painting, 
and many other important purposes which 
they serve. ^ Volatile oils, called also essential 
oils, are distinguished by the following proper- 
ties:—!. Liquid; often almost as hquid as 
water; sometimes viscid. 2. Verycombustiblev 

3. An acrid taste, and a strong, fxagrant 
odour. 4. Boiling-point not higher than axa*. 

5, Soluble in alcohol, and imperfectly in 
water. 6. Evaporate without leaving any 
stain on paper. By this last act it is easy to 
discover whether they have been adulterated 
with any of the fixed oils. Let a drop of the 
volatile oil fall upon a sheet of writing-paper, 
and then apply a gentle heat to it If it evapo- 
rates without leaving any stain upon thejmper, * 
the oil is pure : but if it leaves a stain, it has 

: been contaminated with some fixed oil or other. 

I Volatile oils are almost all obtained from vege- 
I tables, and they exist in every part of the 

f ilants; the root, the bark, the wood, ^e 
eaves, the flower, and even the fruit, though 
they are never found in the substances of the 
cotyledons: whereas the fixed oils, on the 
contrary, are almost always containea in these 
bodies. When the volatile oils are contained 
in great abundance in plants, they are some- 
times obtained by simple 'expression. This is 
the case with oil of oranges, of lemons, and of 
bergamot ; but, in general, they can only bn 
ol/taiacd by distillation. The part of the 
plant containing the oil is put into a still with 
a quantity of water, which is distilled off by 
the applicadon of a moderate heat The cm 
comes over along with the water, and tsnm 
upon its surface m the receiver. By ius pro- 
cess are obtained the oils of peppesswiill^ 
thyme, lavender, and a great many 
which are nrepared and employed by thn 
fumer. Others axe procuted by Ian dmdffn* 
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tipti of reshioOs bodies. This it the case In 
pttttcalarsrith oil of turpentine, which Is ob» 
(ttbMHi by disiilltnir a bind of resinous juice, 
celled toypentiiie, that exudes finim juniper. 

On, €kr TuitFBMTiNn, Upon tnakinR turpen- 
tine, the tarn vrhkk coUeCts in a hole at the 
bottiMft of the tree is put into a basket The 
part which mns throng constitutes the turpen- 
tine, and the thicker matter which remains in 
tim bassket they put into a common alembic^ 
addwga huie quantity of water, Tl^ distil 
Ods as lous ^ I* swimming upon 

die water. This oiL separated fiom the sur- 
huQ^ ss the common limpid, essential oil, called 
»int of turpentine. The remaining matter at 
the bottom of the still is common yellow rosin. 

Oily Oraik fGer. Srsautl The produce of 
nnlant of which there are three species. It is , 


nt^t of which there are three species. It is 
called the sesamum. The Oriental scsamum 
jKtows culturally in India, and is an annual 

e knt. It is chiefly to be met with on the 
slabar coast and in Ceylon, The Sesamum 
indicum, another species, grows also in many 
parts of India. Ine first is frequently culti- 
vated in Aliica^and the East generally as a 
pulse. An oil IS made from the seed which 
will keep good for many years. Nine pounds 
of this sm have yielded as much as two 
qtmiisofoU. 

OuBAKUM, a dry. resinous substance, ob- 
ttdned finom tbe Tumperus Lycia, and cbtefly 
edlectcd in Arabia, it is the frankincense of 
Ihe andents. It is in transparent, brittle 
XBaases^ about the sire of a chestnut Its 
ooloor yellow. It has little taste, and when 
burnt, diffuses an agreeable odour. Alcohol 
(toohes iiL and with water it forms a milky 
fi^id. When dKtilledf it yields a small quan- ' 
tity of volaixle oil OUbanum is to be chosen I 
whitish yoUow, pure, dry, and as dear as pos- 
•IWe. _ _ _ _ _ 


nature of the soil ; but h arises mors psitleu- 
larly from better man^ement in manuiaciur* 
iug and refining it tats oil is bright and 
clear. The district of the Dietro Maitno pro- 
duces the best oil in Calabria, in goodness very 
little inferior to that of OallipolL Mtlamo m 


Tara, Mistrett^ Pettine«^ and St. Stefiuio. 
The oils from Milasso andf Sciacca are chiefly 
consumed in the soap manufisetures ; those 
from Pettbeo and Mistretu are the for 
use with food, but their consumption is limited 
to Italy, as they have, like all oils produced in 
Naples and Sicily, a rank taste and smell 
This country is supplied with oil from leghorn 
and Genoa, known under the denomtnanon of 
l.ucca and Fiorina saw oil Tbe parts of 
France which aiford the greatest quantity of 
oil are Florence and Languedoe. The French 
oils are excellent. These oils are usually ex- 
ported from Marseilles. The oil from the 
island of Candia is nearly similar to Sicilian 
oil, and is fit only to be employed in the manu- 
facture of soap. The best oil should be dear, 
of strong body, free from foot or sediment, of a 
perfectly sweet taste and smell, and a bright 
gold colour. 

OuvsTs', in the commerce of the coast of 
Africa, a name given to mock pearls, or o 
species of bugle m form somcwHal; similar 
to the fruit of an olive-tree. They arc usually 
white, and are much prised by the natives of 
Senegal. 

Omnium, a term used by stock-jdbbers to • 
express all the articles included in the contract 
between Government and the origind sub- 
scribers to a loan. 

Onion [Ger. Zwiebtl^ Zipped Po. 27yira, 
Ajain^ Da. RiiUift, Sw. Fr. OigWM, 

It. Sp. Cebollaf Port. Rus. 

Lnk, Pol Gtbula^ Xait The moot re- 


OAB aa rifo s w. Rus. matsh, 

M. 1st, OUSm tiivaruml. The oil 

ll jmidcNm^y that part of the produce of Uie 
Ipm imeswi^ is rathe greatest vahte. The 
eppiisty ef R di^ends on the nature of the soil 
dUrttrie tte trees grow, en tbe kind of olive 


Tbe Spamsh and Pottuguese onions ate most 
famous in this country, and vast quantitlet of 
them ate imported in basketa. 

Ony* tOer. and %w. Frf. Onix, Oniu, 
Sp. Port. Onix, Pol OmuA, OisSfo, 


Motto tejwtsacted. Unripe oUvm give an 
tttdershie bitterness to the oil. When they 
me over-4pei the oil has an ungUinous taste, 
the iOiillidrtijbM of J^ce, and also Italy, 
Ckmdisu^ S£nly, yield ^ greatest quanti- 
ses. The mrovtncei in Naples most abundant 
in oiia am Bari, OtiMtp, Calabria, and 
e- lUige quantities are aimuaiiy ex« 
GmSpoU. SiSian oil is imerior 
STCalahdK iiM.ihe latter to the OattipoH. 
The r%ii<i>h«jitn aid rtaMivtAit (uia have less foot. 
andiiiMtJPPkHtr ai^ inm^ce, titoM 


compofiM of rayital, debased by a tmsdl ad- 
mixture of earth, and made up either of a num- 
I ber of flat plates, or of a senes of coats sur- 
rounding a central nodeua and separated fiom 
each omer by veins of a different colour, re. 
sembliagsones or belts. There are fqiurapeeiei 
of this ^em: x. A bluish-white one, udth 
broad white sones. a. A very pure onyx, with 


and ^ latter jp tim Oallip^ 
r Cafobm and (Salb^ oils have less fooju 

may la aom xMimiw tnnoied aponi iha 


bused wonderful properties to ate onyx, and 
imagined that if worn on thefiaghr it actedi^ 
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Op9l 


aregnseitlylttfimortothe^n^ Th« 

Onenttd wre the most beautiful of all 
OpAi IGer. and Sw. Oj^i, Fr. Oj^its, It 
< 7 /(S^ Sp. O/alfft Ptgdm iris. Port O^ala, 
Opmusl This stone Is found in the East 
ladies, in Bmt, Arabia, Cyprus, Persia, and 
Taitary, and ta some p^ of Europe, espe- 
oally in Hunsai^. in the Orapacks near the 
village of Cs^ulca. When first dug out of 
the earth it is soft, but it hardens and dimin- 
ishes in bulk by exf^ure to the air The sub- 
atance in a'hich it is found is a ferruginous 
sandstone. The opal is always amorphous. 
Its fracture is conchoidal. Commonly some- 
what transparent Specific^ gravity from i.pyS 
CO 3*S4a The lowness of its specific gravity, 
in some cases, is to be ascribed to aeddenta! 
cavities which the stone contains. These are 
smaedmes filled with drops of water. Some 
specimens of opal have the property of emitting 
various-coloured rays, with a particular cfTui- 
irence, when placed between the eye and the 
ligfat. Ihe opals which possess this property 
are distinguibhed by lapidaries by the epithet 
oriental, and^ often by mineralogists by the 
^thet nobilis. This property rendered the 
stone much esteemed by the ancienta 
Opium [Get Trockner fHohnst^i, 

odtr sAUifsiift, Fr. Opium, It Opj^o, Sp. and 
Port Oph, llat. Opium\ is obtauned from the 
papavsr aihum, or white peppy, a plant which 
IS cultivated in great abundance in India and 
other parts of the East. The poppies are 
planted in a fertile soil, and well watered. 
After the flowering is over, and the seed cm>- 
snles have attaint nearly their full sue, a 
longitudinal incudon is made in them about 
sunset for three or four evenings in succession. 
From these incisions there flows a milky juice 
whidi soon concretes, and is scraped off the 
pltmt and wrought into cakes. In this state it 
» brought to EnroM. Opium thus prepared is 
a tougi^ brown substance, has a peculiar smell, 
gttd a luuiSeOYm, bitter, acrid taste. It becomes 
•ofker when hmd in the warm hand, and bums 
very readily and strongly. It is a Very com- 
pound substance, contamiag sulphate of lime, 
■ulphate of potam, an oil, a sesinous body, an 
extractive matter, gluten, mucilage, &c.. be- 
rides the peculiar narcotic prbei^e to which, 
probably;. It owes its virtues as a soporific. The 
maemdum, tut common opium, is prepared in, 
the East Indies by pressing th^oppy heads, 
that have been alr^y cut. The juice that 
eomes out of them, mixed with the least beau* 
tifttt of tim other drops, is kneaded with water, 
and made into cakes, which are exported. An 
eoceessive fbndness tor ^um prevails in all 
parts ofTuikey and the East Indies. In vain 
^ Chinese authorities have oondemnedits use, 
rim consmoptipu still goes on. Itfegreater, 
kbwever/at Malacca, Eomeo, the Moluccas; 
Java, Sumatra, &c, The irituiders smoke it g 
wfththrir tobaoctoj those who are desiro^Wf 
ateempti^ seme dementte inttmeate 
ritetnaelves with tiie fumes. The number of 
persons iwChhia iphmn to ti&e consumption of 


OnKOS^i 


opium has been estimated at riiree-giPoaSf^ 
the average quantity erndked by each iudm* 
dual is about 17! grams a day. The oonsiiUm- 
tion of Indian opium in CbiOa amounts toabt^ 
60^000 chests of 140 lb. each, the vritteo^whidi 
may be estimated at 37,oQo/mo driiars. Kot- 
withstandifig severe pmalties, imprisoinBM 
temporary banishment, even death, the humoer 
of those who smoke opium seems to he as gpeat 
as ever. 

Opobalsamum tOer. Du. Da. and Sw.' 
OpMUamum, Fr. Opsh^mmum, Bssimsa d$ 
mtad. It. Sp. and Port Let. 

Opohalsammn\. babam Ob mJm of Gilead; 
called also JSalsamum fmdSacum, ^^frUuMsm, 
Msccha, and golden b alsa m . It a admitted, 
even by the Turks, that on account of tiieereat 
price of this article, it is very difficult to fayi it 
genuine, it being adulteratM immediately <m 
Its filtration ftom the tree which yields k, and 
scarcely to be found pure anywhere. The 
marks of its supposed purity are, a very yellow 
cobur, perfectly transparent; a stroiu^^rtagiaiit 
smell, with something of the lemon to otroja 
flavour, and a bitter, shaip, and asCffngeat 
taste. It is also very tenacious and glntitieus, 
sticking to the fingers, and capable of beSag 
drawn into long threads. 

Opoponax [Oer. Du. Da. and Sv.Opopmufx, 
Fr. Opopanar, It. Opoponasso, Sp. and Port. 
Opopouaca, Lat. Opapauax}, a resin obtained 
from the pasUnaca opopomuc, a plant vriiidi if 
a native of the countries rouno the Levant. 
The gum resin is obtained 1 ^ wounding tfad 
roots of the plant, pie milky juice, when 
dried in the sun, constitutes the opoppnax. Xt 
is in lumps of reddish-yellow colour, and white 
within, of a bitter and acrid tastp With 
water it forms a milky solution. Speeffie 
gravity z *6a. Opoponax is usually offoufdit to 
us in granules or drops, and sometimes iia 
large masses, formed by a number of the dtoM 
connected by a quantity of substance of the 
same kind ; but these are usually loaded wjth 
extraneous matter, and are greatly iuferito to 
the loose kind. 

OXANCBS [Ger. Ppmtrastaan, Du. Oma^sn^ 
Da. Pomsrtmissr, Sw. Pamsramsfr, Fr« 
Oremgts, It. Meltsrtmat, Sp. Potik 

Larasytts, Rus. PomerafuHifii, Pol. Pomsm^ 
cap, Lat AuruMia eto/ej. This fniU Si the 
produce of the Citrus aurm^tium, uf whm 
the varieties are:— x. Seville orUfige. 
is a very handsome trees, and the ballast w 
any, as m this country ft shoots freely, 
duces large and beautiful leaves, flo#tov, 

The fruit of this variety is large, xouihwmiei^ 
and of excellent quality < ' 

a. The China orange. 

rateiy-sued leaves, a a _ 

sweet fruit; of thb there are several i.- — 
in vhrm countries, where tbey^grow i»/j 
open ground. The orange tree In geaem / 
an upnght smooth trunk, divided upwatnin 
a bra^y regnlsr head, from five to tiffi ^ 
twelve Ibet High, oval, " 

leaves* having wmged f 
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Orofailla-Weed 


tWB whHftiCewers fttthe sides of the bnusches, 

succeeded W globular fruit compressed at 
eeck end* The flowers appear principally m 
May er June. The fruit continues setting In 
July, and ripens the year following. Great 
gunatities of Seville oran^ are consumed in 
Great Britain and Ireland, which are chiefly 
brought from Spain and Portugal, llie Span> 
idi oranges are decidedly superior to the Por. 
Uiqfeuese, containing much more juice than the 
latter, their rinds being by no means so 
^ diiek and spon^. Malta furnishes abundance 
of oranges, wh^ in sise. flavour, and quantity 
of iubsouiice are not to m exceed by those 
of any other part of the world. They do not, 
Imever, keep so well as Spanish tad Portu- 
goese fruit 

OacHtLLA-WgBD, Orchblla, ot Abchblla 
rper. OttniU, XHu OrseUIf. Oreei, OrckiUU, 
l>a. Oru^. Farvemost Sw. Oniya, Fr. 
Ofwiile, It OrieellQ, Chrella, Roulla, ifor/o, 
RnMot Sp. OrchilUu Fort. Oruthi^ 
OnHU Riis. Arstl, Pol. Meek fathUrski, 
I*at R^llaX The lichen rocella, or orchella 
weed, IS a whitish moss, yielding a rich purple 
tincture, used for dyeing, ft is found in 
abundance in several of the islands of the 
Archipelago, and also in some of tfiose near 
the Jurican^oast, particularly in the Cana^ 
and Cape de Verd islands. It grows partly in 
sinji^e, partly in double steins, to the height of 
atMWt two inches, of a light, or sometimes 
dark grey colour. 

Oegaksinb, is silk prepared for forming 
the warp of the stuff designed to be woven in 
the loom. 

OacoL, or Axgol, the tartar or salt frx>m the 
lees of wide, used by dyers in giving a madder 
red colour, and by piamakecs in whitening 
their jtttts. 

Orksahuk. An essential oil is kept at the 
diems, under the name of oil of origanum, 
which is simpW die oil obtained from the 
leaves of the wild marioram. 

OamsBNT CGer. Da. and Sw. G/rr- 
Fr. OrfimeHi, It. Orj^meiUOt Sp. Oro- 
Ftmmit, Port, OuropimtnU^ Kus. A-wriHg- 
0tt0f, OJerrtmt/, Pol. AuryPigment, Zloio- 
Jhfif Z«at. At/rfpigmenfttm}, a semi*meta!, 
usofuly found in copper mines. Its colour is 
abrays yellow, intermixed with shades of other 
eOhNtfiktudi as green, red, orange, &c. What 
is issuauy called red orpiment, or red arsenic, 
is ody the yellow orptment, heated to a great 
dagree, ana put into a crucible with oil of 
hem pn m e d, ohves, or nuts. Paintem, farriers, ! 
smd others use much of this mineral ; but as it 
is n violeat corrosive, it shonld be employed 
wjdt great ca^nti Oit. White oipiment a the 

*"!SStiu^ orlum LGer. yipUmimrutt Do. 
Ki'edbwG/, Da. Ki^lrwf, Sw. Fr. 

/slir dt Fhrtm^ It inoi, Sp. Rptim hAp 
dSr Ft0rmci»n Fort. ZAri 6 Jlfirtniimp, Roa. 
Fbtlkovm korm^ PdL FUlkau>y k&rmtH, tot 
JH* a sweetweented powder pro- 

duced by puhorixing a root of the tame name. 


Ottar of Eoses 


This root is white, about the thhdeiiess of d 

man's thumb, of an ohloiut form, and is 
broimht to us dry from Florence, in the 
neighbourhood of which city it groUrs spon« . 
taneously. Its stalk is siiftw to that of thd 

Ms uotraSt but its leaves are more Upright, 

and its flowers white. When taken out of the 
earth this root is encumbered with many 
fibres, which are cut oflT, and h is then dried. 
Orris rqot should be chosen plump, heavy. 

compact, clean, very white, or a sweet aiM 

pleasing violel-like odour, and of a sharp and 

rather bitterish taste. 

Ostrich-Fbathbrs [Ger. Slrams^ftdem^ 
Du. Struisveertts, Da. SMaff/Sers, Sw. 
SirustfjSdrar^ Fr. Plumes d*auiruekt^ It 
Flume di eireue, Sp. Plumas de avesMse^ 
Port. Plumas de akestrux, Rus. SMuostdl 
piujot Pol. Strussie piara\ the fine feathers- 
of the ostrich ; the ancients used these plumes 
on their helmets ; our military wear them in 
their hats ; and the ladies make them an oraa.* 
meat in their head-dresa The colour is 
generally black and white : though some Of 
them are said to be grey. Ostrich^eathers are 
^ed and dressed by the feather-dressers. 
They are brought to us from Africa, and par* 
dcuiarly from the coast of Barbary. They are 
m(Nre prized as ornaments than those oi any 
other bird ; not only on account of their 
briUiant white hue, but their length, their 
suppleness, the beauty of their fringe, the 
facility with which they may be cleaned, or 
stained of any colour, without the oppostciou 
of that tenacious oil so common in other species 
of feathers. They are divided into those of 
the male bird, those of the female, and ostrich- 
down or estrich. The feathers of the male 
ostrich are peculiarly white, and of Uie finest 
quality : the best of this sort are the feathers 
takeo off the backs and the upper parts of the 
wings of the bird ; the less these are exposed 
to frictioD of any kind, the better they preserve 
their original beauty. The second quality of 
this sort consists of the feathers plucked from 
the wings only ; the third from the extremity 
of the wings, and the fourth from the tail; 
these last are redivided into three kinds 
according to quality. The finest feathers of 
the femsue have usually a greyish cast, which 
considerably detracts from their beauty and 
value. These are divided into white, grey, and 
feathers of a mixed hue. 

Otta, or Ottar op Rosbs, the essential 
oil of rosea It comes to us under this niym 
from Bengal, and is of too high a priot to 
become an artkile of commerce m this country* 
From a variety of accounts we ieacR that it is 
obtained in^tbe usual manner, via, W thedistil- 
Udioo of rose-leaves with water. Thgquanli^ 
of eisentul oil to be obuined from me rose it 
very precarious and uncertain, as it depends 
not only on the skill of the distiller, but also 
on die quality bf the rose% and the fhvourahle* 
ness of the season : even m Burope, when the 
chemists are so perfect in their buMaess, som^ 
ti Tachenins, obtained only half aa ounce M 
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Ounce 


from one hundrsd pounds of roses ; Ham- 
hag obtained one ounce from the same 
quaraty, and Hoffman above two ounces ; 
UM roses^ in these instances, being stripped of 
their calyxes, and only the leaves u^. It 
IS said to be Wial in fragrance to the 
new-blown rose. TThis may be true of the oil 
when newly distilled : but in the fewsp^imens 
which have come under our observation, the 
difference in scent appears to be neariy as 
great as between most other essential oils, and 
the vegetables which afford them. 

OuNCB, a small weight, the sixteenth part 
of a pound wwrdutoiti and the twelfth pan 
of a pound the ounce avotniupau is 

divided into eight drams, and the ounce fnjy 
into twenty pennyweights. 

OuNCB-SKiNS. The ounce is scarcely in- 
ferior in size to the leopaid. Its colour is dull 
white, with a slight yellowish or uwny cast, 
and the whole is scattered over with differently- 
ttzcd spots, and markings of black. About 
the head these spots are small, numerous, and 
roundhh : alonjg the back they form a kind 
of abrupt or irregularly interrupted stripes; 
whilst on the sides and limbs they arc variously 
Shaped, forming in some places angular, and 
others somewhat round or oval markc, with a 
central space included ; and on the legs and 
tail they are black and scattered. This animal 
is a native of several parts of Africa and Aua. 
The skins are ulually applied to the same 
purposes as those of the leopard and lynx. 

OvsTBR, a well-known and generally diffused 
^ell fish. ** The British trade in oysters ranks 
In importance with that in herring, and affords 
employment to a numerous body of men. In 
Jersey alone about 250 boats are employed, 
and 800,000 bushels of oysters are aniuially 
exported. In France the oysters of Cancalle, 
in Brittany, and Dieppe are most esteemed. 
The season opens on the 5th of August, and 
terminates on the xath of May.*' 


Paddv, a term applied to rice in the husk. 

Pagoda, the name of several Indian gold 
coins. Those that are generally "met with 
weigh 50*85 troy grains, and are worth about 
too* 

Pakpong, a Chinese alloy, composed of 
CQffiper, nickel, and zinc. 

Palm Oil [Ger, FalmffL u, Paimqj^t Oa. 

Sw. Palmo&a, Tr, JtuiU dk 
P^mtt Jffuilt dtSenegtu^ PumkiM, lx.OHo 
di pAlma, Sp. Aeeik de^ittma. Port Oitff dt 
Mma, OUnm palmm, seu if 4nV]. This 
Oil is said to be the jproduce* of the Mima 
Ki iheihut or nuts of which are 

T ciL It it obtained by boi^e,them in 

ffpiorj, whin the oteagioont paftfoai riii to 


Pa&amft 


the surface and are skimmed off and strained 
for use. The oil, as it comes to ui^ is about 
the consistence of an ointment, and of an 
mnnge colour ; of a strong, though not dis- 
agreeable smell, and very httle taste. By long 
keeping it loses its colour, and becomes wfaate* 
when it ought to be rejected. Alc^liol dis- 
solves about x^sth of its weight, and ether 
about i-6th. The tree which yields paloHnl 
grows in most parts of Asia, Africa, and 
America, more esperialty on the coast of 
Guinea, in the Cape de Verd islands^ aikd in 
Jamaica and Barbadoes. 

Panama, a free port of New Otastsda, a 
republic of South America, occupying the 
N.W. comer of that continent, between ZoA 
3* 36' S, and za* 30' N., and ZMg. 6 s* sd and 

sf ^he Po/, of the republic is estt- 
axated at 3,243,837, and the arta at 333,000 
square miles. States, Andoquia, Bwva, 
Boynea, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, 
Panama, and Santander. CaA Bogota, or 
Santa Fe de Bogota, which is also the cap. iff 
the State of Cundinamarca. /wf>»r/r, Csm» 
fnerce, bays a*id parts. Beside the free ports 
Panama and Colon (Aspinwall), are Cartha- 
gena. Santa Maria Savanilla, and Rio Hacha, 
on the Atlantic ; and Bueneventura and Tu- 
maco, on the Pacific. Chiriqui Lagoon and 
Porto Bello, on the Atlantic, are alto exc^eat 
ports ; beside which, on the Pacific, may be * 
mentioned Humboldt Harbour, C^pica, and 
San Juan, or Charambira. The Republic is 
characterized by great diversities of soil and 
climate. Its heart consists of a series of great 
table-lands or plateaus, from 8,000 to 10,000 
feet m ebvatioo. Fruit and grain are pro- 

and more than one-thud of the popnlStion & 
the country is concentrated upon it. The 
fauna and flora of New Gtanada combine 
almost the entire range of the tropical, inter- 
tropical, and temperate zones. Tn a 
day's journey a traveller may encounter tne 
four seasons of the year, and observe the vegir, 
table peculiarities of the three central hones 
of the globe. He will find wheat, potatoes the 
bread-fruit, the fotaa (Peruvian o»k),Jttlasj» 
cedar, balsam of Tolu, vanilla, lignum nts^ 
mahogany, wax tree^ caoutchouc. Pearia 
mother-of-pearl, tortoiseshell, and coral 
abound on the coasts of Phnama and Cturtha* ' 
grnia. From 0 >sta Rica to yenezuel^ New 
Granada abounds in rich anriferous alluvions 
of great extent There is hgidly a Slate but 
possesses more or less gold In its toil It is 
claimed that Choco is exceedingly rich in thee 
metal. The auriferous sands of Ahtioqtta 
afford resutU vm nearly coincidiiig mUbtSem 

fomd^f^^nL^^^Ta variS 

parts of t^ country are mines of sUvet. hop* 

ner. lead.' iron. Quiderilver. coal. anuttbuHt** 
amCother varieties of rare and vniaabte«£SM 
I is 
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Paathm* Skiiui 


^ Ptcifie. The intevior com- 

nMVte Is greater tluuai til* exterior. Tlie ax* 
Otnl expe^ Xttoitnt to aboitt 14,000^000 dolt., 
xxd die |»rixdf»ai arddetare : Gold, pladnam, 
tiher, emeralds, peerio, tofaaOeo^ Panama 
bMx, quinine, dye-woodt* coffee, ludes, and 


aaimoit OB die Gulf and south coast of die 
laaiflinsoftihe same naiBe, In the Pacific. Pif, 
SAoxt ifiiooo. Its harbour is safe, and m 
•nrpMuidmg country is fertile ; the dty has 
eollae trade m South American produce. Pa- 
hasaa derives its chief importance from the 
adabiktaeiit of a niliray across the Isthmus, 
lids work was commenced in 1850^ arith a 
fiace of 5,000 men, and five years after, the 
fiist ttatn passed from sea to sea. This work 
cost about j£x,soo,ooa The average annual 
Income of the road since iu completion has 
beoi about j£a6o,ooo; expenses, ;^m,ooo. 

consist principally of cottons, itnens, 
lac& hosiery, iron, ale, salt, hardware. 


and CoroM nttt& valued at about /|z,op8, 850. 
'dhaal. Bank of Panama. M^ney, I1ie integer 
of WOCountis the piastre, or dollar, divided into 
O^sltt reals. The amf Me^tures tae 

tlie same as those of Spaoh. Chagrext the port 
of. is within themouthof the river of that name. 
In p* ^ N., JUmg. 79\s^ %” W. ^ At 
the mouth df the nver there is a bar, which 
Ims only 10 It. to zs ft. of water ; through the 
bar, the river deepens to from 4 to 6 fathoms 
CeAw is dituaCod on the east side of the Isth- 
mus, as Pmuuoa city is on the west, and the 
tiaiUBt oceupses four miles by railway. 

PAMtHsar Skiks. The panther measures 
about dx feet and a half, and sometimes nearly 
msea feet from nose to tall, which last is about 
Ibvtte feet long. The odour of the panther is 
q bni^ rmd beautiful Uwny yellow, thickly 
Mficed an over dm upper pans of Ae My, 
dbeutden, and thtgns wiw roundish black 


SEeutdm a^ thighs wiw roundish black 
tuMits, dtspomd into drdes, consisting of four 
V five separate spots : and there is cornmonly 
fisKi not aiwayi^ a cextiXl spot in each drde, 
hi which particular, as well as in its superior 


dee and deeper eotouri the panther differs 
the leopard. On the face and legs the 


Ai diey approach the tail. The breast and 
bdly^apBi wmte : the former marked with trans- 
wet ee d^y athpes, the latter and the tail with 
nr^lwBr# black spots. The drins of the 
pawmer aia btoiight from Africa, and are 
eniployadiiktheaaiae manner as those of the 


gw. /’wen Fr. Mitr, It. Car^, $p. a^ 
PM, FdL Pa^, tat 

CmrftsT riients of dlih matter, made of somO 
tagetahle mbstaiiooi Fbpetx m of varioiti 


PfilCdUttBUt 


kbtds. With refisrd to edoum, theymaylM 
divided into white, browii, blue, fiw.; will 
regard to quality, into fine, secoad, baatasd. 
superfine,^ dec. ; with regard to use, into wrfr 
iM, printing, prewing, cm, eax^dge. copy, 
chancery, pos^ &c.: with regard to dimex 
sions, into demy, mediuih, crown, foolsoqij 
pot, royal, super-royal, imperial, dephant, 
atlas* me.; with rMard to country, into Ger 
man, XiOmbard, IC(>cbell& Genoese, Dutchi 
English, frc. we have also prifited paper la 
hang rooms with; stamped paper to write obU< 
gations. deeds, and contracts upon ; ruled papei 
for books of account, &c., to which may he 
added cut and gilt paper for letters, file. Blue 
paper is used for wrapping np sugar-loaves, 
linen, &c. Whitish-brown, for parmls of al- 
most every kind. -Teint, or demi-teint paper, 
a paper for designing on, b either, bhm, orowx 
or bistred. Bistred, or bisterd paper, is whi^ 
paper washed over with a sponjra dimd in 
soot-water. Its use is to save the lalxnir of 
the crayon in placet which are to be thadowed 
the same depth with the teint of this paper : 
for light places they are made with chalk. 

PArBR-CaRDiT IS the paper circulating in 
the country, and issued upon the security of 
the Bank of England ; and as long as the specie 
is adequate to cover the amount of the notes 
issued, so long may such paper be considered 
AS money, or whiM it is the representative. 
The mode of accepting and negotiating bills 
among merchants falls also within the de- 
nomination qf pap»r<rttUU 

Par. When two things of difierent denom* 
inattons are equal to each other in value, they 
are then said to be with re.spect to each other 
equal, or at par. Ihe public funds are said to 
be so much above or below par, as they exceed 
or fall short of sterling value ; thus, when the 
Three per Cents, were at they were said 
to be a per cent, below par, or .^zoo sterling in 
I value. Gold and silver are at par vrith the 
coin of the country when the cmn melted down 
will sell for the same that it passed current for 
in the form of money ; the exchange between 
two countries is said to be at par when the 
moneys of each pass for their real value in bul- 
lion^ without any fictitious depression or value 
arising from the plenty or scarcity of the one 
or the other. 

Paxanthinb. This stone, so called by Mr. 
Hauy because its crystals have frequently a 
dull appearance as if they had elRoresced, pat 
not yet been foimd, that we know of. exee^ at 
Arendabl, in Norway. Its prismatic eny^ats 
are varionriy grouped in the iron ore qf l4Uig- 
loe/and acoompamed with brown' mica. qnaiiS^ 
garnet, stiahlstetn, carbonate of lime, Ite. 

Parcsl is a term indifi'erentiyt«pplied to 
small packages of wares, and to large lots of 
goods. In this latter sense, ao hogsheads M 
sugar, or nora, if bought at one pnottj or hi a 


fwfisi St, P0fgiommth Sp. Phs 
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Port. PtrgnmiHho, Rus. ai 4 Pol 
toL PetguwMta Af^rnHwaj, the 
lAili tif sheep or goats prepared alter such a 
a manner as to reader it proper for writing 
opon, covering ImoIcs, &c. what is called 
vellum is only parchment made of the skins of 
sacking calves. This has a fine graini and is 
very white and smooth. 

Partial. Loss implies a damage which a 
ship may have sustained in tiie course of her 
voyage, from any of the perils mentioned in 
tiie policy of insurance. When applied to the 
cargo, it means the damage which goods may 
have received, without any fiault of the master, 

S r storm, capture, stranding, or shipwreck, 
though the whole or the greater part thereof 
may arrive in port. These partial losses fall 
upon the owners of the prcperty so damaged, 
and must be todemnifiea by the underwritera 
But the underwriters of London expressly de- 
clare, as appears from a memorandum at the 
foot of the policy, that they will not answer for 
partial losses not amounting to 3 per cent. 
'Jlliis clause was intended to prevent the under- 
writers from being continually harassed by 
trifling demands. But at the same time that 
they provide against trifling claims for partial 
losses, they undertake to indemnify against 
losses, however inconsiderable, that arise from 
a general average. When we speak of the 
underwriters being liable to pay, whether for 
total or partial loHses, it must always be under- 
stood that thd^ are liable onlv in proportion to 
Uie sums which they have unaerwritteo. Thus, 
If a man underwrites ;frco upon property 
valued at £500, and a total loss happen, he 
ahalt be answerable for £toOt ao more, 
that being the amount of his subscription ; if 
only n partial loss, amounting to ;^oo or £70 
per cent, upon the whole value, he shall pay 
£60 or £70, being his proportion of the loss. 

Partner is a merchant or tradesman who 
embarks with another in mutual traflfic, of 
which he shares the profit in such proportions 
as are agreed upon by articles entered into 
between them. 

Pakt-ownbrs are those that are concerned 
in ship-matters, and who have joint shares 
therein. And when there are part-owners of 
a ship, the mitiority may fit her out, without 
the consent of the rest ; and if they do, such 
sngjority run all haxards, and are to partmee of 
the profits. 

Pashmbbk Is a kind of a down which grows 
between the hair of most of the wild deer and 
goats ofCaiihmere. What is used in the 
Dnanufacture of riiawls is collected from tame- 
goats in Thibet, which are plucked for it at 
certain times of the year. It membles eider- 
d0wn» iwd makes the softest and most beauti- 
doth Ih the world. As this doth is very 
enpeasive, and the work of the shawls is done 
ty the band, they are worth a great deal ; and 
theytiost from eighty potmde to two 
baniSud pomids each in tbeoountry, thework«* 
met mpe ky no means, SdghlyMfd for their 
wa tm khoiit. A shawl which costs one 


VeatlB 


hundred and forty pounds m bhigland would cost 
about eighty pounds In Cashmere, after the 
taxes which tbeMaharajableviescn ithadb 
paid. Very few shawls am sold in B 
now : the majenity find their way to : 
and Russia. 

Pass Hemp [X 5 er. ParsAasf, Du. /VmIas* 
m/, Pa. Pati^hamp, Sw, Pase^f^f Fr. 
Chanvre fmrsj. It. CamJ>e d$ ikser 

tprte, Sp. Canam0 de iercera Peiet 
Linbo canhamo da UrcHra sorU, RuS. 
PolmukaX is hemp thrice carded, and prepamd 
for the fabrication of cloth. 

Patents. The conditions on Which a patent 
is granted for any new invention are that 
such invention be erfgimd, and never heferi 
executed in this country; that it be benefichll 
to the public, and that the patentee give m, 
within three months from the date of obtain- 
ing the wtent, such a specafication or descrip- 
tion of the original invention, that other per- 
sons conversant with the subfect may pat it bt 
practice at the expiration of the term for Which 
the patent is granted. 

Patterns are Specimens or samples of vari- 
ous commodities which are either transmitted 
by manufacturers to their correspondents, or 
carried from town to town by travellers, in 
search of orders. 

Paut, the Indian flax. 

Payee, the person to whom a bill is made 
pa)rable, or transferred. Also the person 
entitled to receive payment of any sum of 
money. 

Payer, he who binds himself to the pay- 
ment of bills, bond, or any sum of money, 
eitlier verbally or by writing. 

Pearls [Ger. Perlen, 1 jn, Paaed^^ Pa. 
PerUrt Sw. Pdlor^ Fr. Peries^ It PerU^ Sp. 
Perlas,Vott,Perolasi, PMb.ShenUschugi Periu, 
Pol Periy, Lat. ilferyerfAr], har^ white, 
shining bodies, usually roundish, found in 
various kinds of testaceous fishes. Pearls, 
tiiou^h esteemed of the number of gems by 
our jewellers, and higMy valued, not only at 
this time, but in all ages, proceed only from 
a distemper in the creature Uiat produces them, * 
analogous to the bezoars and other stony con- 
cretions in several animals 6f pther kinds. 
The fidi in which the kugesv and finest pearii 
are usually produced is the East Indian peari« 
oyster, as it is commonly called. Betides this 
sncll there are many others that are ffauad 
produce pearls ; as the common •oyste, m 
muscle, and several others, the pends mndudr. 
are often ve^ good; but those of tiie true 
India berberi or pearl-oyster are, ing — 
superior to all. The small or *eed j 
also called ounce-pearliL from their b 
by the ounce ano not by tale^ are.v . 
most numerous and common; but, as & 
monds, among the multitudes of tmsH o/imL 
there fare oocationally large ones foufri^ m 
m pearls there are larger and latger itimf 
but as tlmy increase in tise. they are mmpMh* 
ticmably less frequent, and is tbe cmerefr> 
sen of tMr great price. We have 
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mHs Irv^oently as large as small sbot. some 
as as a large i)ea, and some ftw of tne siie 
of a £Kme*beaa ; but these are usually of a bad 
sbaMi and of htde valua tn prc^poction to 
theur weight. The finest, and what is called 
the true, shape of the ipearl is a ^em^round : 
but if peails of a conadenible suce are of the 
shape of pearl, aa is notunfrequently the case, 
they are not less valued, as th|^ serve for 
ear-rings and other ornaments. T%eir colour 
ought ta be a pure white ; and (hat not a dead 
ana fifelesi^ but a clear and brilliant one : they 
must be perfectly ftee from any foulness, spot, 
or slain, and thw surfaces must be naturally 
amooth and glossy, for they faring their natu- 
-ral poKsh with them, whidu art is not able to 
improve. 

I^ul^Ashbs [Ger. Perlasche, Du. Pnerel- 
itsek, Sw. PerUuka^ Da, P^rlesk*, Fr. Perle- 
asutf Cenduf He Petit, It. Centre Hi Perla, 
Ceniteas He Perlas, Port Caneta He 
Perelu\ a kind of fixed alkaline salt It is 
pmpared by mixing the ashes of burnt wood 
with water, evaporating the clear ley, and cal- 
cining them for a considerable time in an oven 
moderately hot. The goodness of pearl-ashes 
i» distinguished by their strong body and a 
unifmtn white appearance: and their value 
decreases in proportion to the blue cast they 
have ; blue, then, is (he most inferior sort of 
pearl-ashes. 

PSAJit-BAXunr (per. Cersten^raupen^ 
Perlgmupen, Do. uepereldegartt, Pelde^ 


mn, Heipyn^ *r. urge reru^ Urge Manae, 
It Or»f Perlato 9 Pilala, Orze Brillate 9 
Tedeu^ Sp. Cebada PerlaHa^ Cehada Afan* 
HaHa, Fort. Cee*aHa PerlaHa, CeviHet Mon^ 
Hada, Rus. Rrupa^ Krupa Petirwaga, Pol. 
AVw/y, Kfupkt, Perfewe Krupki, lait. Hor- 
4 tnm exc 9 riainni\f likewise called Peeled 
and French Barley, is nothing more than the 
common barley freed of the husk by a null, 
and reduced to the sire of small shot, all but 
the very heart of the grain being ground 
aemy. 

Pbahl-Sard, or Snso-PsAKL ([Ger. PerU 
enamen, Sammenperleut Du. PaarlzaaHt 
Pa 9 relgtui 9 t Da. Periseed, Sw, PArUrS^ 
POfigme, Fr. Semence He Perle, It Seme 


FnasB fGer. Erhsm, Du. E$wie»t ^ 
Mrter, Sw. Arter, Fr. PeU, It Pirelli, Biei, 
Mrirnmt, $0. PeeeuttGnUantet, Port Hervil* 
lime, Ettmkeu^ Rus. Garech, PoL Greeks Lat, 
Pim\, a kind of pulse, almost universally 
known ; they are of several sortt, as white, yek 
low,je;iM> and grey. They are also divided 
into SoUiim dnd hog ]f>ease. The jfbrmer kind 
ja proper (or the nounshment of man, and par* 
timilariy setvieeable as sea-provision. 

PnaatSi Scfibi, a beautiful species of peb- 
ble, nfiaat cast is merally bhttsh, occasionally 
.maiked with brood tmotverse lines of a pur- 
l^ish, reddish, or brownish hue, and not on- 
fireqnenUy ertth all these oolours. It ia^ev* 


Pendants 


tremely hard, and is employed hy lapidaries 
in the formation of seale. It is pnadpally 
brought firom Montrose and Arbroath, on the 
east coast of Scotland, though specimens of it 
are somerimes to be met with in difierent patig 
of England. 1 

Pkmang is an island belonnng to Great 
Britain, in the East Straits Settlements, at the 
N. entrance of the Straits of Malacca, two 
miles from the province of Wellesley. Aren, 
z6o square milM. Pep, about 39»ooa CsyS. 
Georgetown. The country is densely wooded 
where not cultivated. Cloves, tea, cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, sugar, nutmegs, rice, and 
numerous tropical fruits are grown : and the 
forests yield timber of an excellent kind. The 
TntHe of this island appears to have amounted 
to 100,000 in i8zo, and 15 years later it was 
still about the same amount, naving varied in 
this period between £j 6 ogiOo and ^1,350,000. 
Prom 1825-6 to 1868 the total of the imports 
and exports has risen from 114,614 to 
^‘3,801,309. The advance has not bcien rapid, 
but it has been steady. Penang ships produce 
of its own manufacture— sugar, sago, tapioca, 
&c. — ^to the value of nearly half a million 
sterling. Imports. Principally plain cottons, 
coloured goods, twist, woollens, metals, &c. 

Pencils, Camels'-kair^ Du. 

PinseeUn, Da. Pensler, Sw. Pemslar, Fr« 
Pinceaux. It. Pennelli. Sp. Pineeiee, Port. 
Pinceis, Rus. A'frr«, Rseiki, Pol. PtMlel 
those small brushes composM of a little 
wooden handle, to which is affixed a jpiece of 
quill, furnished at one end with a tuft of camels* 
hair, or the fur of some other animal. Although 
ail the pencils used in pamtin|tin water colours 
are called camels’-hair f^ncils. it rarely hap- 
pens that the valuable hair of the camel is em- 
ployed in their formation, that of the mole, 
&C., being generally used as a substitute. To 
choose drawing-pencils, mitten them a little, 
and if they come to a ]^int without sfditUng, 
they are good. The brushes used by the 
Chinese, made of a white hair fitted up in 
reeds, are very excellent for drawing, bmng 
jnufh superior, for landscafies and many other 
purposes, to our camels’-hair pencils, as they 
are more elastic. They are not sold in ccun- 
mon at London, but uiey may sometimes be 
met with. 

Pencils, Eiack-IeaH CGer. Bleifedtm. Fr. 
Crayens noirs en Bess, ft- Phmbmi im T 9 ce 9 ^ 
MoiiU Piombine 9 Nere, Sp. Piumeu eh 
Lapin, Plemadat, Pol. OIrmk*]. are made ol 
a mineral substance caUed jplutn]MU|o or black* 
lead, which is carburet of iron. They aie of 
various qualities; the best are without any gri|, 
aottoo soft, and that cut easily widwut brosk* 
ing. An inferior kind Is nu^ by forming E 
composition of thednst of blsdc-lentt with gum 
or glue, which is fitted into sticks in the same 
manner as the best. 

Pendants of a ridp, those strenmeks ot 
Ipng colours Which are spHt or divided SntO' 
two parts, ending in points, and hung at riip 
heads of masu, or at the yard-arm tttos. 
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Pbhiu of th« 3ba. It mvi in general, 
be said that everything happening to a ship, ' 
in the course of her vovage, by the intermediate 
act of Cod, without tne intervention of human 
agtmey, is a peril of the sea. Thus every 
accident happening by the violence of the 
winds and waves, by thunder or lightning, 
by driving against rocks, by the stranding of 
the ship, or by any other violence which human 
prudence could not foresee, nor human strength 
resist, may be considered as a loss within the 
meaning of a policy of insnrance, and the 
assurer must answer for all damages sustained 
in consequence of such accident. But if a 
ship be driven by stress of weather on an 
enemy's coast, and is there captured, it is a 
los$ by capture, and not by perils of the sea. 

PHRO, a S. American republic, extending 
about 1,950 miles along the coast, from Lat. 


Islay, Huarchaco, San Josd,Payta. Minerals, 
Cora is found in many places, and nearly ail 
the mountain streams wash it down in smsdl 
particles. The mountains are inters^ered with 
veins of gold and silver ores, and with copper 
ami lead. In many places gold is found in 

J iiiarts. The silver ..ore is particularly rich, 
requently yielding from 5 to 50 per cent. This 
ore constitutes the great mineral wealth of the 
country, and presents itself in all forms and 
combinations, from the pure metal to the lead 
ore mixed with silver. Quicksilver is found in 
small quantities only. The Andes arc very rich 
in copper ore : but mining is, on the whole, in 
a very backward state, owing to the height at 
which most of the mines arc situated, the want 
of limber, and the difficulties in transporting 
machinery from the coast. Vegetable produc- 
lion, Almonds, ginger, balsam of copaiba, 
gum, copal, &c., are in abundance £. of the 
Andes. On the coast and W, slopes are pro- 
duced the cabbage-palm, the cocoa-nut, the 
ohocolate-nut. the {potton shrub, &c. Coffee, 
pepper, and tobacco, are to be found in the 
interior. Cotton is found in a wild state on 
the banks of the Amazon and its tributaries. 
Cinchona is scattered along the skirts of the 
Ajides for upwards of a,ooomiles. In the plains 
of Oucamarca large crops of barley and wheat 
are raised, ^e latter yielding from x8 to ax fold. 
Jdantt/acheres, the, are trifling, and consist of 
cotton and coarse woollen fabrics, straw hats, 
fwAt*, Aec. Trade, The principal exports are 


of woollen, cotton, and linen goods, machinery, 
cutlery, ej^enware, dtc. 

£xpojrt$ flrom Peru Imports of BHtish 
to Great Britain. Produce Into Peru. 

1866 ;^3.oaa.ox7 £*, 355 , 9 ^ 

4867 3»7<w»36a * 

tm 3i40o, 026 z>33[a»303 

l8<^ 3 * 99 »» 47 » 

4870 4»Wi,07S 't, 761,173 


The staple export to the United Kingdooi is 
guano, the value of which amoimts to about 
;£a,ooo,ooo annually. Monep, The dolUus 
xoo centesimos; average rate of exchange, 
35. xd, We^hisand Measuree* The ounce 
=st‘ox4 ounce avoir. : librassz'oxa lb.; ooin- 
tal3rxox‘44 lb. ; arroba of 3^ pounos»35*^lb.; 
of wines and spiritss=:6*7o imp. gall.; gauon» 
0*74 imp. gall. ; varasxo*p37 yard : sqoaire 
varassro'Ssp square yard. 

Pbrsia \IrasiL a kingdom in central Asia, 
between the 36m and 3pth deg, N. Lat.^ and 
the 44th and 62nd d^. Long, 3ound<ra N. 
by Russia, the Catoian Sea, and Tartary"; B. 
by Afghanistan ana Beloochistan; S. 1 ^ the 
Persian Gulf; and W. by Turkey. Pop, 
4,400,000. 648,000 square mile<. Pro- 

vinces, N. Chelan, Mazondezan, and Astta- 
had ; W. Arerbaijan,^ Ardalan or Koordhtsm, 
X.aristan, and Khoozistan ; S. Pars, Laristan, 
and Kaman. ; £. Yezd, Tabas or Tubus, 
Ghayu, and Birjoon, Toorshir, Meshed, Dam- 
ghan, and Semnoon^ and the Great Salt Desert. 
These eastern provinces collectively constitute 
Khorassan. Central' Persia, or lnik>.^emee 
comprises the provinces of Khamsah, Kashin, 
Teheran, Hamadan, Keom, and Ispahan. 
The principal cities orr Teheran (cap.), Ispa- 
han, the former cap. , and the largest city in the ‘ 
kingdom, Tabrecz, Oohoomecy^, Hamadan, 
Shuster, Kashan, Reshd, Balfroosn, Astrabad, 
Meshed, Nishapoor, Yezd, Bushire, Shiraz, 
Larand, Kerman. Minerals, Very little is 
known of the geology of Persia. The Elbrooz 
Mountains are supposed to possess a primitive 
character. Porphyry, coloured with chlorite, 
and compact feldspar, with green eaith, are 
found in abundance in the torrent beds, with oc- 
casional granite and mountain limestone. The 
turquoise mines 40 miles W. of Nishapoor, are 
an interesting feature. The mines are opined 
in beds of porphyrilic earth or rock, deq^ly 
tinned with iron, through which the turquoise 
is disseminated in veins, nodules, and irremlar 
masses. Iron is abundant, though but little 
manufactured. Copper, lead, and antimony 
are also found, and sulphur, and naphtha, 

are produced in great quantities. £.vcdlent 
coal IS found in the Elbrooz, and also valuable 
varieties of marble. Products qf ag*iculiu>e 
are wheat, barley, and other grains, the wheat 
being as fine as any in the world. The vine 
flourishes in several provinces, and the graces 
and the wine of Shiraz are well known. The 
provinces on the Caspian include sugar, ami 
silk among their chief staples, and they produce 
the mulberry in great abunoance. The gmat 
demand which arose for cotton during the 
American war encouraged the growth of that 
article in the province of Pars ; since i86v-^ 
the exportation of cotton from Persia has In 
creased fivefold* On the other hand the StAte 
of the cotton trade at Astrabad does notappear 
to have been satisfactory. The Persian and 
Russian merchanu whp were in the habit of 
purchasing large quantities ftom Mazandetewu 
Astrahad, Semnopr, DamghaO, ShaiKood^aaa ' 
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Kbonuttui, are ceasing to invest large sums $n 
cotton. Silk, the^ produced in Penia is the 
principal resource of the country for the maia^ 
tenance of its commerce with Europe, and it 
tttight be worth jC^.xoo^ooo per annum, but for I 
the last few years there has been a heavy defi- { 
ckncy in the product, which seriously affected 
the vfhole trade of the country. Trade, the 
external, is estimated at not more than 
jC4t00o,coo sterling, of which £2,50^000 may 
Im taltm as the value of the imports, and 
4 t,sookOoa as that of the exports. The /iw> 
j^taitras from Europe (not including Persia): 
Cotton manu&ctures of Manchester and Glas* 
gow. twist, steel, tin, hardware, china, woollen 
goods, tea^ watches, paper, &c The exforta* 
iimt consist of raw ccihon and sill^ tobacco, 
galhnuts, beesvrax, carpets, &c Thb centra^ 
hand trade carried on from Tabreez with the 
Russian Caucasian districts in the nianu> 
lectures of England, and which brings into the 
country a supply of Russian gold and silver, 
has very murm fallen off during the last few 
years, in consequence partly of the greater 
vigilance with which the frontier has been 
watdied, and partly from the increased traihe 
which has sprung up by the route through Poti, 
to Ufhicb line the smugeling trade is probably 
now transfSnred. Inlilie manner, since the 
Potl route has become more frequented, the 
demand for the plain manufactures of England, 
which are dyed in Persia for exportation to 
the Rusedan provinces^ has declined, and a part 
of the process of converrion from plain wnite 
and grey to dyed articles is now carried on at 
Ttfib. The commerce of Russia with Perria 
is inconsiderable, comparatively speaking : 
and It is a ouitter of surprise that Russia, with 
the facilities she possesses in water carriage 
through the European territory to the Caspian 
and iue northera shores of Persia, should enjoy 
so greater amount of the foreign trade, and 
riiat England, notwithstanding her remote 
.situation, and the indirect and expensive mode 
of conveyance to which her traffic with Persia 
is expos^ should still possess a commerce in 
imp^ aoeut xa titnesmore. valuable than that 
of Russia ; notthaf^itis carried on by English- 
men, but by natives of the country, and by 
Gfteks and other foreigners established on the 
spot. The reason of the superior value of 
gmgltiffi over Russian commerce is the greater 
cheapness and better adaptation to the general 
Wants of the people of the commodities brought 
foom Englatid* The bulky iron produce of 
Russia cannot be transported far inland, and 
her manufocturefe have not attained to an ex- 
miHeiioectmihioed with cheapness Which would 
give them a chance at present in a campetitioa 
withthoiS of other European countries, or en- 
sure them an extensin demand in the snaricets 
,of Ceamd Asia. The articles of Russian 
mamriaetifiu whfoh reaiffi Persia are usually df 


extensively practised in the minting of the ril* 
ver coin; so mnch so^ that when specimena 
were assayed in England, it was found hspos- 
sible to fix apar of exchange with this Country* 
When mercfaiuits are obliged tq make remit- 
tances to Europe they have recourse to Rus- 
sian currency ; but this is rendered scarce by 
the directors of the Persian mint, who cdUeoC 
Russian stiver roubles, and convert them into 
Persian keraas and panabats, which are 
i^ed with the same amount of atloyas is con- * 
tained in the Russian roubles ; though, accord- 
ing to the standard, the alloy in Feraan cmnt, 
whether gold or silver, should not exceed 3 per 
Cent. At Sheenu the mint authoriries pur- 
chase silver rupees at 393 ketans per zoo. 
These are melted down aud recoined into 940 
kerans, by ^hich process the mint defrauds the 
public of about 8 per cent, on the value of the 
silver currency. Rich in minerals, capable of 
producing the finest grain, cotton, silk, and 
wool to any extent, possessing immense forests, 
whence excellent timber may be obtained, it 
is to be tegretled that the little needed to 
render Persia a flourishing country should be 
withheld. Baron de Reuter may turn the 
concessions obtained from the Shah to immense 
I account ; but bearing in mind that eastern po- 
tentates are fickle, and that E^Hsh capitalists 
may not care to back up the Buron with their 
money, since the Foreign Office has declined to 
guarantee anything in connection vdth the con- 
cessions, it is hardly safe to depend upon Per- 
sia being raised in the commercial scale by no 
other means than what is at Reuter’s cummand* 
What is wanted is a better system of adminia- 
tration, under which her peasantry might foek 
less insecurity, and cart roads whereby a chejq;» 
and easy outlet would be obtained for herpro- 
ductioDs to the Caspian Sea and the PersianGolfi 
But so long as these are wanting, the resources 
of this country must necessarily remain unde- 
veli^d. Money, The keTan»xooo dinas, or 
90 sWhisAXxiti^ : tomanssrzo keraaseqf. 
llie common integer of account is the toman, 
an imaginary money, divided into 8 reals, 
fo sahib karauns, 90 panabats, 50 abassis, zoo 
msnrodis, 300 shahtes,* or 10,000 altias. 
Weighit and Measures, The b»tmiuEi«ss40 
sihrs or 640 miscalsss;x3| ffi avoir.; colloihunasa 
3I cepichas or 6| chenioasasx'Sop imp. gall.; 
artata«»8 coUothun»:z*8Qp imp. bush ; zer8»t6 
gen:bs»38 inches ; femalde or paraaangBBc4| 
inch. 

Pbrsiai^ the name of a thin, inferior kind of 
•Hken stuff, which is principrily en^piloyed in 
lining the garments of feipales. 

PxRSONAL, being joined with riie suhstao- 
tiveik things, goods, or chattels, as things per. 
sonal, goods personal, chattels p^o;^, lig* 
L.- beloni^ w a man. 


abort of weight, 


ntry that i 

m^udi 


nifien any movable iung belonira to a man, 
ho it qui& or dead. 

PinraouniM, a lutumous Iriad of minenil oil, 
principal^ found in coal districts* It fo very 
abundantly difibsed, and bas been fo*y**d in 


taswe qtianttnes in Ammica. The dfotricte-in 
wmeh petroleum weiii aveoitoateddoiiystofa 
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:Pewter 


^ttady Itum resting u|k>ii altenuite stmtft of 
atmfeone and indurated d^y: under these is 
a layer of pale blue argillaceous schist of con* 
nderabie thickness, impregnated with petro* 
loom, and resting uie>n coal. The oil dow$ 
into the well when it is sunk a few yards into 
schist, and when it begins to foil the well is 
deepened. 

PswtBit [6er. Zinnt;tis»9rxinH^ Du. 
and t>a^ Tin^ Sw. TVwJs, Fr. Etain^ It 
PeifyVj^ Sp, Peifr^t Port Estan^^ 

r do- 

. . , the 

basM of which » tin. The best consists of , 
tin alloyed with about a twentieth or less of i 
copper, or other metallic bodies, as the expe* 
rience of the workmen has shown to be the 
most conducive to the improvement of its hard- 
ness and colour, such as lead, sine, bismuth, 
and antimony. There are three sorts of pew- 
ter, distinguished ^ the names of plate, tnfte, 
and ley-pewter. The first was formerly much 
used for plates and dishes: of the second are 
made the pints, quarts, and other measures of 
tuwr: and of the fey-pewter wine measures and 
la^e srcssels. 

pMiumNB Islands, a group of the Indian 
or Kattem Archi^lago, belonging chiefly to 
Spain, bounded N. and £. by the Pacific, S. 
by the seas of pelobes and Sooloo, and W. by 
the Cliiaa Sea; extending from Zo/. s'* 33^^ to 
ip* 38' N.| and from 117* ax' to 126” 8' E, 
Area of the whole, about eoo*ooo square miles. 
Pep. abiwt 5,000,000. The total number of 
islands is about x,aco, but the greater part arc 
of littleimportance, being mere rocks. Mitterais. 

is -found in most or the laiger islands, to- 
gedier with iron, copper, and lead, and mercury 
in Lumn/ Sulphur is abundant, and coal has 
been worked to some extent on a small island 
odT the E. coast of Luzon, and found in two 
at the S. end of Mindaoas. Agricttliure, 
soil is remarkably fertile^ and the principal 
productions of the group are nee, maize, cotton, 
sugar-cane, coffee, cfoves, p^er, indigo, 
bempi tobacco, cocao, bananas, cocoa-uuts, and 
various other kinds of palms. In no part of 
Ae group are coffee plantations to be found on 
any great scale, directed by Europeans. The 
cufdvatiott of the tree appears to be confined 
almost entirely to the natives who dwell in the 
pli^ districts and in low^ hill fanges, and who 
plant hut a few trees, in patches near their 
^ses. The little that is grown is of excellent 
qUidity, and there is no doubt, were plantations 
establuhed on some of the nigh lands, under 
proper guidance, that coffee would soon fbnn 
an bnportant item inthe commerte of these 
^ There are four kinds in 
uw in the Iliilipplnes, -viz., the Hinolivo, the 
Mhiuittasa. the Pampasso, and the Corazon. 

SSXyfirst am for the ^ part us^in 

Jftirm Ecija, and the latter in Cagayan. That 
of fSagcqmn produces laigg^er kaym than any of 
the jrther sorts, and it is consldwed of a fyx 
Mr quality. The seed is wmh ui the month 


Vixut 


of November, in small nurseriesL. About six 
weeks after sowing the young plants are re* 
moved to the nelds. the distance left between 
them being about three feet They are then 
covered up for a few days, to prevent their 
being burnt up by the heat of the sun. About 
two monffis and a half after this die upper 
shoots are plucked off, so as to prevent them 
from running too much to stem. SToon after thfo 
the first crop of leaves m collected ; all the new 
shoots are then removed, except the two lower 
ues, from each of which are gathered four or 
ve icr «« • * 


five leaves. This forms the i 

third crop is sometimes obtained, but the I 

are. generally speaking, of a poor quality. The 
plant then ceases bearing. Twenty-two leaves 
> the average yield of a 


may be considered as 
healthy plant Manilla^ the cs^ and com- 
mercim emporium of the group, is in Lat, xp 
35' N., and Lonff, laa* 2' E., in the E. comer of 
an extensive bay on the S. W. coast of Luzon. 
Pep, 103,400. It is tlie seat of extensive com- 
merce, and exports sugar, hemp, leaf tobacco 
and cigars, indigo, coffee, rice, &c., to tho 
extent of Za.ap^.ooo annually; and impend 
cotton, silk, woollen goods, jewellery, fee., to 
the extent of about jif 2, 600,000. Shipping. The 
tonnage of British ships entered annually is 
about 32,92a. Accounts are kept in dollars, 
and the measures and weights arc panly 
Spanish and partly Chinese. ' CeBu (the ndami 
of), distant some for^-eight hours* steam feom 
Manilla, lies north of the equator, between the 

g hand xith degrees of latitude. Area 2,500 
ngltsh square miles. Pep. 34,000. The pro- 
ductions are much the same as those of the ad- 
joining islands. 

Picul, a Chinese wcight=i33j< lb. 

PiBCB sometimes denotes a whole, and some- 
times only a part of the, whole. Piece^ in a 
pecuniary sense, is sometimes the same thinm 
with species, and sometimes it denotes such 
money as has no other particular name. 

Pig (e/ leait)^ the eighth part of a foddmr* 
amounting to about 25olb. weight. 

PiLB, among mercers, is used to signify the 
nap or surface of velvet; and when this, by 
accident or otherwise, is removed or shorn off, 
the velvet is said to bt^ied. 

PiNCHBBdK [Ger. TemBaeJk^ Do. TemBah, 
Da. TamBah, TawBah, Sw. Temhackf Fa 
TamBaCt Simiter^t, TontBaceOt Sp. TamiBae^ 
TumBagat Port. TemBague^, By melting yd- 
low copper in various pippottions with XBd 
copper, some ductile alloys result, the colom 
of which appn^h more or less to that of gold* 
Among these is pincHbedc, which approajtiiff 
vw near to the colour of gold. _ 

IhKS [Ger. Siechiuidtnj KnPpfnadelnt 
^Iden^TBs. Knetpppuuue^w. 

Fr. Ej^ngUe^ It SpUUt^pti$UU Sp. 
lere^vst. AlfimUs, Rus. EtOdwhi, 
Enpuki]. The pms most esteemed in covmtxoe 
are those of England ; those of Bordeaux 
next ; and then those made in some otiier nfota 
of France. The London pointing and whittto<v 
ing are in tiie highest repute, because our pu^ 
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makers in pointing use two steel mills, the 
of which forms the pciint, and the latter takes 
off all irregularities, and renders it smooth* 
and, as it were, polished ; and in whitening 
they use block>tin finely gfimilated, whereas in 
other i^laces th^ mix their tin with lead and 
ouickallver, which not only whitens worse than 
the- former, but is a dangerous implement, 
since the least punaure made with it is not so 
readily cured, and^ if not attended to, may 
tom to a mmr^cation. Pins are distinguished 
by numbers ; the smaller are called from No. 
3* 4» 5* to Z4, whence they go by iwos, via. 
No. x6, i8, 90 f which latter is the largest siise. 
Besides the white pins there are black ones, 
pKpated with a sort of Japan varnish, for the 
use of mourning. 

Pips, a wine measure, usually containing 
from zro to Z40 galbns. Two pipes, or 353 
gallons, make a tun. The pipe 01 Port con- 
tains 138 mdlons; of Sherry, 130; of Lisbon 
and Buceilas, 140; of Madeira, xio; and of 
Vidonia^ xao. The pipe of Port, it is to be ob- 
served, » seldom accurately 138 gallons, and 
it U customary to charge what the vessel 
actually contains. 

PlSTACHIA, PlSTACIA, or PISTACHIO NUTS 
CGer. Pistasekeu. Du. Pisi/tsjM, Da. Pts- 
tacieTf Pistaur, Sw. PisiacieK^ Fr. PixiaeheSt 
It Pttiacckit Fastucchi, Sp. Alf&cigoSy Port. 
Pixiaciax, Fistuas, Pol. Pi&tacye^ Lat. Pt$- 
faeJof} are the fruit of the fhiackm ier§‘ 
bintfmx This tree grows naturally in Arabia, 
Persia, and Syria; also in Sicily, whence 
the nuts are annually brought to us. There 
arc likewise some species of this tree cul- 
tivated in the East Indies, and in several 
parts of Portugal, Spain, Italy and France. 

fruit loses much of its beauty by drying, 
but improves perhaps in flavour. The tree, 
when laden with clusters of the ripe, smooth 
nuts, of a beautiful pale bluish cobur, makes 
a fine apprarance. It seldom exceeds thirty 
feet in height, and is often not more than 
twenty; the tmnk, which is proportionally 
short, is about three, or three feet and a half 
in circumference. Some of these trees have 
male, and others female flowers, and some both 
male and female on the same tree. The female 
flowers come out in clusters on the sides of the 
bmnclies ; they have no petals, but a large 
oval germen, supporting three refloxed styles, 
and are succeeded by oval nuts. These nuts 
are moderately laige, containing a kernel of a 
pme greenish colour, covered with an outer 
iHisk of different hues, from almost white to 
red. They have a pleasant, sweet, and unc- 
toons taste, resembung that of almonds, and 
abetuid with a sweet, well-tasted oil, which 
they yield in great abundance, on being pressed 
after oitiistng them. 

I^TCif {|Gcsr. Pxek, Du. Pth^ Da. Beg, 8w. 
Bfcb, Fr, BrAi, It Pece, Sp. /Vx, Port, 
Brea, Rus. Smelte gutia/n, Pol. Stnefa, Lat 


essential oil, which arises in the boiling, an^' 
which is called, from the name of the tree 
which tar is principally prepared from, aieum 
pirn, and eieum Uedee. This oil is greatly 
valued by painters, yamiriiers, &c., on account 
of its drying quality. * 

PatNCB Edward's Island, an island and 
eob^ Of British America, on the S. side of 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, between LaU 45* 
58' and 47* 7' N.. Loftg, fia* to 64* W. 

about 3,134 square miles. 731,503. 
Dwisiam^ Prince s, Klng\ and Queen's 
counties. Ca/s. Princetown, Georgetown, and 
Charlottetown. Formerly the island was 
covered by extensive forests, bnt they have 
been nearly all removed, and there is now only 
sufficient timber for industrial purposes. Aft 
kinds of grain, fruit, and ycgotables, common 
to tempemte regions succeed remarkably well, 
and bear abundant crops. The manufactures 
are inconsiderable, and the trade consists of the 
exchange of agricultural produce, timber, and 
some fish, for American and British fabrica 

Planjcs [Ger. and Du. Plankeu^ Da.' 
Planker, Sw. Plakor, Fr. Plawkes, Berdaget, 
It. Tavole, Sp. Tobias, Port. Pranckas, 
TafioaSf Hus. Telstue elesku], thick strong 
boards, cut from various kinds of wood, cs^ 
pecially oak, pine, and fir. Planks are usually 
of the thickness of from one inch to four. Iliey 
are imported in large <jiiantitie5from the north- 
ern parts of Europe, partbularly from the 
ports of Dantzic, Archangel, Petersburg, 
Narva, Revel, Riga, and Memel, as well os 
from several parts of North America. 

Platting, the slips of cane, straw, or chip 
for making hats, woven or platted into pieces. 

Plough, in agriculture, a well known ma- 
chine for the breaking up of ground, that con- 
sists of a train and two large irons, namely, 
the coulter and the share ; the One pointed, 
the other edged. The iron rarts of the ploughs 
are manufactured principally at Sheffield, iJir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, Dudley, &c. t the 
wooden frames are made in almost every con- 
siderable town and village throughout Great 
Britoin. 

pLUifs, or Dried Plums [Ger. CeireckneH 
Pftattmen oder ZweUchen, l>u, Droogo PrtU* 
men. Da. Torres Bhmmer, Sw, Terra Plem^ 
men, SvUkon, Fr. PrUneaux, Prunes Bekes^ 
luPrugnedSustneseccke, Sp. Ctruelae /aeas. 
Port. Pasta de asneixas, Rus. TschemesHw, 
PoI..S'//«e^/ sueke\ more usually catted pronely 
are the fruit of the plum-tree, .dried in the 
sunshine or in an oven. The best kind of 
prunes Icaown m commerce are the huge black 
ones brought from Bordeaux. 

Plush, a kind of stuff having a sort of vel- 
vet nap, or shag, on one side, composed 
regularly of a single woollen thread, and a 
double waip, the one wool, or two threada 
twisted, the other goats' or eamels'-bair ; 
though there are some plushes entirely of 
wonted, and others oomposed wholly or 
hmr, 

PoG icBT, ii) the wool trade, a word used to 
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- PockeVBooks Port 

denote a larger soift of bag, in which wool is Porphyry [Ger. Por^yrt Du. PorJitrUett^t 
OMked up to be sent from one part of the Ba. and Sw. P^Ajfrf, It., Sp., 

kingdom to another. The uacket usually con- and Port. Porfido. Rut. and Pol. P^fir^ Lat. 
tains twenty-five hundred-weight of wool. includes those stones which 

The^,pocket of hopi is a small bag usually con- contain either fmt-spv, scfaoedt quarts, or 
taining the best hops. mica, with other species of crystuised stone, 

PocKBT-BOOKS [Ger. Brit/iatchiH^ Du. on a siliceous or calcareous ground. It is 
Da. Brefiaihert Sw Brefvashor^ found of several different cokws^ as jBreen, 
Fr. P^ritleuille*, It. CarteiU, Sp. Caritrat, deep red, purple, black, dark brown, anagtesy. 
Port. Carteirasl are small cases, usually so When the ground is of jasper, the pot^m 
comnactly formed that they may be carried is commonly very hard; the red generally 
in tile pocket; whence their designation, contains felt-spar, m small white dots or spedks. 
Pocket-books are sometimes, however, equal and frequen^ together with these black apott 
in sixe to the portfolios of pauoters, &g. ; being of schoerl. The green is often magnetic, and 
intended for the use of commercial travellers, is either a jasper or schoerl, with spots of 
and others who have occasion to carry about quartz. Sometukies a phorphyry of one colour 
with them patterns of snull volume or con- contains a fragment of another of a different 
sidcrable value. Pocket-books are usually colour. Those that' have chert for fheir 
made of morocco leather of various colours, ground are fusible per se. The calcareous 
ornamented occasionally with silver or plated porphjrry consists m quarti^ felt-spar, and 
mountings, locks, and clasps, but some are per- mica, in separate grains, united by a calca- 
fectly plain, and secured only by means of a r^us cement ; and. lastly, the tnicacedus 
strap. The best pocket-books are made at ground in which red felt-spar and greenish 
London, where they are finished in the most soap-rock are inserted. Ihe Egyptian por-t 
elegant style, and whence there is a considera- phyry is a most elegant mass, of an extremely 
blc trade in the article to different parts of the Arm and compact structure, remarkably pon- 
world. dcrous, and'ot a fine strong purple, variegated 

Point, in maiiUfactures, is a general term more or less with pale red and white. In Upper 
used for sdl kinds of lace wrought with the Hgypt andJlrabia Petraea, the hard, pale, red 
needle; such arc the pei/ti He Venice ^ the poiphyry is also found in surprisirg quantities: 
peint de France^ point de Genoa ^ &c., which it is vanegated with black, white, and green ; 
are distinguished by the particular economy takes a high polish, and emulates all the 
and arrangement of their points. qualities of the Oriental porphyry. The hard. 

Policy of A-suranck, the deed or instru- red lead coloured porphyry, variegated with 
ment by which a contract of assurance is black, white, and green, is a most beautiful 
effected. The premium or consideration paid and valuable substance. It possesses the 
for the risk or hazard assured against must be hardness and all the other characters of the 
inserted in the policy, and likewise the day, Oriental porphyry, and even greatly excels it 
month, and year oii which the policy is exe- in brightness, beauty, and variety of hues. It 
nited, and it must be duly stamped. Policies is found m great quantities in the island Of 
for assurance against the risks of sea are dis- Minorca, and is well worth importing, being 
ungiiishcd into valued and opqn policies ; in vastly superior to all the Italian marbles 
:he former the goods or property assured are Port, the name of a red wine, so called 
ralued at prime cost at the time of effecting from Oporto or ’Porto, a city and sea-port of 
:he policy insurance ; in the latter, the value is Portugu, whence immense quantities of the 
sot mentioned; but is left to be afterwards de- article are annually exported, almost exclu* 
dared, or to be proved in the event of a claim, sively to England. The vine which 3 rields the 
in a valued policy, the proper effect of the port wine was originally brought from Bur- 
ralnation is the alfecttng the amount of the gundy, but the transplantation has had so 
srime cost, in the same manner as if the parties wooderlul an effect upon it that scaredy any- 
iiad admitted it at trial ; but for every other thing can be more distinct from the wines of 
Mirpose it must be taken tluit the value was Burgundy than that of Oporta The latter is 
Ix^ih such a manner as that the insured meant usumly of a remarlmbly strong body, of a 
x> have an indemnity, and no more. rough and agreeably acid flavour, and its 

Poplar rOcr. Pappel, Pappelhanm^ Du. effects are rather stupefying than exhilanting. 
PMiet, Da. Pepel^ Sw. Pop^lir&d, Fr. Prior to its being exported it is always ipdl 
f^iier,lt.PipppOtSp. Alnmo.rort. Alawa^ brandied; but it is to be observed that tho 
4iemet»MM, TM, Pol. Topola^ Lat Popu- wine shipped to Ireland is never so muck 
ritfsi ne height and straightness of this tree brandied as what is brought into this country, 
•ender it useful for many of the purposes of The wine consumers of the sister-kingdom 
mipentry. The wood of the poplar is good have long been used to the luxuiy of dm, 
brWingfl^tn, and on account of its white- and this will serve to account fiwthe pro* 
less, at IS by many preferred to oak ; yet, on ference they give to light ports, whidi come 
tccQuOt its soft contexture, being very sub- nearest to the French Wine Just mentbnod* 
leet to tdee rim impression of nails, &c., it is The merchanu of Southampton have bOen in 
Icssptoner on tbb acoovni tkan the haider the habit of iimr^g ne^tely light 
irooJs, wmei» vhepco the IEpgu$b 
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fids descrIpUon of tbo Micle, 
jior/. 

PoETMANTBAQ, ft Small tmnk, generally of 
A youndish form, and eitlier formea entirely of 
leather, or composed of a nroodea chest;, cohered 
with leather, or hide in the hair. 

PoBTUCAi., a kingdom of Europe, between 
Zai. 37* and ea* N. and d* and to* W,. 
lhrmiiigpsnofthe%xmbhpexunsuIa^ Bounded 
K. and E. by Spain, and S. and W. by the 
i^tlanttc. ArM The ^Continent 

Tlw 996 sq/mS^; 

l>op.a49»9^' Madeira. 3*4 »?* «il«i Pop. 

sxa,i64. JPfwnnces, Minho, Tras-os-Montes, 
Beua, Estremaduia, Alemtejo, Al^ve. 
•ilVtWv/a/ T&whs. lisbon and suburbs, 
" Oporto, 89,104; Braga, 10,514 • 
Setubal, 13,134; 


18,147; , 

10,156; Evora, 11,965; Elvas, ix,o88: Tavira, 
10^90^ CtthHutszKti Oie Azores. Madeira, and 
Poito Santo, the islandsof Cape Vevd, Principe, 


13,134; I^oule, 
B.IVM, 11,^8 : Tavira. 
Azores. Madeira, and 


Sl Thomas, and Auno Bom, on the African 
i^me jjwrtions of Guin^: Angola and 




Alemtdo^ near VSla Botm, about four miles 
from Eloas, and also at Cvapo Xtaior, near 
the Spanish Estremadura* In Alemtcdo car» 
bonate of iron is frequently to be ^ with 
between Santiago do Cacem and Odendra. 
Copper^ In Alemtejo, in thedistrict Svorii, there 
are seven copper mines; in the jmvince tX 
Beira three comr mines exist, the mine of 
Palbal, from x86o to x866, produced 8.530 tons 
of copper. The mineral is washed, and Shipped 
from Aveiro to England, The minaral pro* 


mine; the quantity of scoria existiim ihowf 
the immense amount of ore which tney had 
eiAracted, The mine of San Brnnin^^ has 
surpassed in productiveness all the mines of 
the Spanish province of Huelva, and has be* 
come the most important of its kind-»a coase* 

S uence arising from the facility of carriage. 

t Pomarao, on the River Guadiana, a pott 
has been constructed, with solid quays along 
its banks, whence ships receive their cargoes. 


BeagueUi; Mozambique and its territory; The first ship was laden in 1859, since w 
Goa, Damao and Dm, in India ; the islands of | time 700,000 metrical tons of iron pyrites have 
Timor and Solor; and the citjr of Macao, in been exported to England. Lrad^ tilper, and 
China. hHuerals Although in this respect ' sine mines. The mine of Varzea cie Trovaens 
the kingdom is rich, mining operations, till the \ ranks first for its productiveness in both silver 
last few yeaurs, have been groatly neglected, t and lead. It is situated in the cqinmune of 
There arc four mineral djvmons or districts, [ St. J ^ •, « 


St. Joau de Pasquera, about seven miles south 
of the Dourn. Bracal has two veins, whidi are 
being worked. Malhada has three veins, 
whiem vary in thickness, and sometimes con* 
sist of quite pure ofe. Agrictdinre is in a 
very backwanl state, the implements used 
being rude and clumsy, and the whole system 
of tillage imperfect and unthrifty. The great 

. „ . staples of the country are wheaty wine, and 

lead, tin, antimony, man^nese, iron, anthra* ' olive oil. The common bread of the pecmle ts 
dte, and lignite. In x866 the mineral produce { made of Indian meal, the soil and elfmate 


over which an engineer appointed by Govern, 
ment mtercises inspection. In 1853 there were 
bnt two mines in existence, vis., that of anthra- 
cite^ of San Pedro de Cova, near Oporto, and 
Ae lead mine of Bracal, in the distria of 
Aveiro; in x86a the mines were 34: in 1866 
the number in operation bad increased to 56. 
The are now 356 mines, producing copper. 


from the mine of St. Domuigos was nearly 

167.000 tons of iron pyrites, with a mixture of 
copper, x,6oo tons of copper, x, 3 oo tons of lead, 

1.000 tons of manganese, 1,000 tons of sulphur 
iM antimony. The ap^oximate Value of 
these mmerals equalled Assam. Cm/, The 
existence of coaf in Portugal is of rare occur* 
teoce and limited in quantity. There are only 
tlnm places where the presence of coal is well 
developed, via, at San Pedro de Cova, Bus* 
aaco, and Moinho da Ordens. Peiroleum, 
The IntunuQous sandstone has a great develop- 
ment in the district of Teiria; rich layers, 
Al^st dttid, appear nearly on the surface of 
the earth, extending from the River lag to San 
Alortinbo do Porto, iron is abundant iu all 
dhe provinoeaof the ktimdom. The mountains 
Sena dot Mongea in uie commune of Monte 
Moco Kovo, dtstnet of Evero, is one of the 
moat impoitant sites, from Its position and 
fltodneriuaness; the laciUties for extracting 
^ ore Oh a lailre Male are great, and the 
short diftftnee from the railway renders its 
exportation easy from Sarreiro, the harbour 
Ippposite io Lisboa. This mineral also exists 
ia conriderabU quadUty in the province of 


being both well gdapted for the {i^uction of 
maize. Hemp and nax are extensively grown, 
and beans and other garden vegetables are 
raised in abundance. The average annual 
agricultural production of the country amounts 
in value to about ;^ooo,ooo sterling; the 
grain being valued at ^SfOoo.ooo^ the wine at 
Az,4oo,oo^ and the wool at £1,400,000, 
Whines, The wines of Portugal nave long 
been celebrated, particularly the red variety 
called port^ from Oporto, the place of ship* 
ment. This wine is produced on a succession 
of low hills about ^ miles above the town. It 
is usually divided into two soit8*->the viw da 
rama^ an inferior land, for home coosumpthm 
and distillation into brandy ; and the vino da 
\/ei/oria, or factory wine, for exportation. /w« 
dusiriis. The manufactures of Portugal am 
not extensive. Woollen doth is made at Lis- 
bon, Covilha, Portalegm, and at |mtao; eocton 
goods at Lisbon, Oporto, and Thesraz ; silk iq 
Algrave; steam-engines* Iran and tin wont,, 
firwM'ms, porcelain, gold and silver work, t»ot* 
tery, candles, fee., at Li^n. udmre also there 
are tonneries, diSbUeries, and sugar refiuarimu, 
There are in Portugal, altogether, ja vk/^* 
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Pogt Itetyy 


l^utg emidoyment to $6i men, 703 
VfotMfn, ftnti 177 children-- iii all, persons ; 

' ' tht«e of these mills is printing 


out ia only 1 

paper made* and itb insufficient production, 
ni^fh pracei and bad quality liave been c^r 
itantly complaihed of, while foreign paper I .»•» 
hitherto been practically excluded front the 
market by high dutiea Bxpwit to Great 
BriiaiOt in 1867, were valued at ;^3,3a4.54x : 
in laes, at/a,aj3,M5 : in 1869. at ;^9,664,a5^ 
itHparit BriUsh ueme Produce, in 1867, 
4 ;*,«at, 38«5 in * 868 , /x, 554.649; ja X869, 
4r»638,3xa. Ihe imports embraced cotton 
and woollen fabrics, and iron, wrought and 
unwrought Mtmey, The mil rets ; average 
rate of exchange, 54</. JPeights and Mea- 
surer. The Hbrascx.oxa lb. avoir. ; almunde 


of Lisbona;^‘7 imp. gall.: of Oportos=5‘6 imp. 
gall.; alquiebressa.98 imp. gall ; moioss2.79 
imp. quarters. Ports. Li*>bon is on the ri^i 


bank of the Tagus, lat. 38** 4?' N., long. 9^8' 
W. Skopin ff. In 1867 73 x British vessels 
367,756 cuinc metres, cnter^ this port against 
944 foreign vessels, 288,36a cubic metres. 
Oporto lies two miles from the mouth of the 
|>ouro, la^4i*' 8' N., long. 8* 37" W., 170 N. of 
Lisbon. This is the puUet of the North, and 
most industrious provinces. 

Post Emtry. When goods are weighed or 
measured, and the merchant has got an account 
thereof at the custom-house, and finds his 
entry, already ipade, too smalf, he must make 
a post or additional entry for the surplusage in 
the same manner as the fiist was done. Asa 
merchant is always in time, prior to the 
clearing of the vessel, to make nis post, he 
should take care not to over enter, to avoid 
as well the advance, as the trouble of getting 
b a**l k t he ovei^us. 

Posting, in ^k-keeping, is the mode Of 
transferring articles of difTcrent descriptions 
from ^e imerior to the superior books of ac* | 
counts, and there arranging them under their I 
proper beads. ftSTre Bt>OK*K&BPiNG ] 

I^st-Papb* [Gcr. and Du. Pos f papier. Da. 
Postpap(r, Sw. Postpapper, Fr. Papier jin 4 
tettres. It Carta Jina for lettere, Sp. and 
Port Pt^ljina, Rus. Potschtovjaia bumagOj 
Pd. Pocatowy papisr\ i» a name given to the 
fine paper used in letter-writing. It has 
obtained this appellation from letters being 
usudlyforwa^edby the^rt ^ ^ ^ 

Potatoss [Ger. KartoMn, Du. JUrdaP^ 
Psim^ Da, Patater, yo^bier, Sw. Potator, 
ymfparwst ft. Potnmes ds terre. It Paiate, 
Pmieii terra, rardH/^i,Sp,Paiatas wxn- 
eAsgsu, Paiatos tngtesas. Cornet^, Port. 
Batatas d* terra, Pomos is Urra. Rus. yah* 
Mi,semUnae, K'a^H, Lat Tuberamruyn- 
iaaa esMmtaJi, it xs gcnemlly suppwed, came 
wrigbfily frolh Nortt America, They were 
fim ilMdueed into Ireland, we are toU, in 
ttfO yuar tsds. and thence were brought to 
£ngf^. It was forty years after their in- 
tvttgiietioii) however, bef&re they were mu^ 
cuttivated aboot London ; and prior to ^3 
tihey did not oomio mto ge&eral use. The 


IPowddv-Blae 


utility of potatoes, as food for man and cattle, 
is well ewablished. The peasantny of Hieland 
have scarcely any nutriment beside what thii 
plant affords them, yet there *ate not more 
hardy, robnst, or bale pecmle in the dottiaioBS 
of her Majesty. 

Pots [Ger. Tbp/e, Du. Potien, Da. Poiisr, 
Sw. Pottor, Fr. Pots, It Stovig’iie, Sp. Olias, 
Port. Panellas, Rus. Corschoka, P(d, Garuk^ 
well known vessels usually employed for ctflt- 
nary purposes, and made, for the most part, of 
iron, copper, or brass. Articles of this kmd 
are principally manufactured at Birmingham, 
Sheffield, Wolverhampton, &c. 

PoT-Astt [Get. Potiaseke, T>u. Potas, Da. 
Poiaske, Bv/^PotaskA, Fr. Potasst^lt. Poiassa,. 
Sp. and Port. Potaeso, Rus. Potasek, Pol. 
Potass, X>at Cineres claveUatt\ on impure 
fixed alkaline salt, of the colour of iron-stone 
or paler. It is obtained by burning birch or 
adder by a slow fire to ashes, and making them 
into a paste with water. Thu^ paste is plastered 
over a row of green pine and fir logs. Above 
thtstis laid transversely another row of the 
skmc, and that likewise is plastered over. In 
this way they continue building and plastering, 
till the pile be of a considerable height. Tms 
pile is set on fire, and whenever the ashes bema 
to run, it is overturned, and the melted ashes 
arc beaten with flexible sticks, so that they in« 
crust the logs of wood, and b^ome as hard as 
stone. This seems to be the method of making 
potash in Sweden, Poland, &c. The Russian 
potash is stronger, and, according to Sir Peter 
Warren, the b«t woods for making it are oak^ 
ash, poplar, elm, haxle, and beech. 

PoriBR*s Clay IGcr, Tspfererde, "Dix.Pot* 
ilarde. Da. Potteieer, Bw. Krukomakare-lefa, 
Pr. Tff re k potter. It. Terra de stovijgIie,B'^, 
Tierra da alfareros. Port. Barro, Rus. 
Barro, Prus. Glina, Pol. GHna sdsmska j, a 
denomination applied to the different species 
of clay used in the manufacture of pottery. 
Staffordshire and some other parts of England 
are wonderfully rich in day of this descrmtion. 

Pounce, gum-sanderach, pounded and sifted 
very fine, to rub on paper, in order to preserve 
it from sinking, an# to make it more fit for 
writing upon. ' 

Pound, a certain weight used as a standard 
to determine the gravity and quantity of bodies. 
In England wc have two different^ pounds, 
the pound troy, and the sound avoiraupois. 
The pound troy consists oftwelveebnces, each 
Ounce of twenty pennyweights, aa^ each 
pennyweight of twenty-four grains. This 
pound is used in the weighing of silver, gdd^ 
precious stones, &e. 

Powder-Blub, or STAUCH-Btus [Ger, 
Blaussel, Du. Bloautusei, Blaauw, Da* 
Blaafaroe, Blau, BUtusel, Sw. BUmssU, 
Blastarkeke, FiC Bleu It. Twr*- 

chino Sp. Pohfos sustdos. Port. Asad, 

Astd de es^m, Rus. Skerbilo, Pol Lastsst^ 
is acompositioB of starch, some bluish pigmai^ 
wax, and occarionally a Ikde aluta* Thtt 
whole of these substanceB are boiled tegetlu^ 
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Prao tioe 

and whan dry the composition it reduced to an 
impalpable powder. The use of this asticlais to 
stiffen Hnen» and give it, at the same tim& that 
asure cast whidi makes it appear of a softened 
white hue. 

Practicb, in arithmetic, has its name from 
its nneral use in business, as it is a rule that 
teases the best and most compendious 
methods of solvina almost every question tlmt 
occurs in mercanuie transactions, and is to be 
preferred to Compound MuUipUcadon and to 
the Rule of Three, whenever the first term is 
iinttv. Practice may be defined a method of 
finding the value of any miantity of goods 
from the price of an integet being given. 

Precious Metals. The imports and ex* 
ports of gold and silver bullion and sptcic 
registered at the Custom-houses of the United 
Kingdom in X87X show an extensive movement 
of the precious metals. The imports of gold into 
the united Kingdom were of the value of 
;Cer,6z3,oo$, and of silver j^*6.537, 322— waking 
a total of jCaS, 140,337. The exports of fpid 
were of the value of £^>$6^1975$ of silver 
j£i3,o6s,396-*niaktng a tot^ of a 33. 760,671. 
The imports of gold include ;C6,8(^8a6 from 
Australia, j 66,492,S95 from the United Sutes, 
and ;Cz,x72,442 from South America : and the 
tmpotts of silver include >^5.673, 958 from the 
United States, jC3to68,ai6 from China, and 
£%AI0^AAS fi^orn South America. The exports 
Off gold include ;C^a38,e94 to South America 
(two-thirds of it to Braril),*4x.405,64z to Egypt, 
and £1,143,845 to South Africa; and of silver, 
£3,^1,186 to Egypt, being chiefly bullion for 
India. In Europe, our Custom-house returns 
show, in 1871, an export of gold from this 
countiy to Germany to the amount of no less 
than £8,487,948, and of silver 4^3.0^,333, and 
an import thence into the United Kingdom of 
£933,381 gold and £1,184,386 silver. Our 
impons of gold from France advanced to 
£^703,303, our import thence of silver de- 
clining to £1,089,347 ; our export of gold to 
France declined to £1,569,171, that of silver 
nmminUng to £1,339,904. Theexporu of gold 
to Ponu^ were la^c, g»d both of gold and 
silver to Belgium, and the exports of silver to 
Holland and to Spain. The excess of the 
tout imports of g^la and silver into the United 
Kingdom over the exports was £4,103,463 >0 
1869, £10,535,978 in 1870, and £4*379#65fi in 

^%tsctous Stones rCer. BdehiHne, Uu. 
Bd0h tUtnm, Da. MdfhUHt, Sw. Adhtit-^ 
nar, Fr. Pitrre$Prtcieus0s, It Pitirt 
Sp. Litdtnt Port JLedmtmeipstu, 
Rus. />4Nveya Kamenja, PoL Drogie Kantienit^ 
Lat Ba^idet GemtM\ Tliis appella- 

lioki isbMtowedujmtbegems dug from mines, 
and found either in masses or small detached 
pieces, in various parts of the world. Asia and 
South America are the pans of the world sup- 
p»ed to be most abundant in precious stones. 

Premium denotes that sum of money or per- 
cenUgejehich is given to an underwriter for 
insuring the safety of a ship or merchandise. 

f 


Profit and Iioag 

The premium is always expressed to have heeg 
received at the time of underwriting : We^ 
the assutvrs, oonfessing ourselves paid the 
consideration due unto us for this assurance by 
the assured.** This bemg subscribed by the 
underwriter, it is proper to inouiie whether, if 
the premium were fu>t actually paid at the 
time, he could afterwards maintain an action, 
for it against the assured, who might then pro- 
duce his subscription as evidence against hinv 
self. Questions upon policies of insurance 
stand most broadly upon the usage of the 
’ place where the pdicy is effected, and thia 
question would no doubt be determined by 
us^e. By the custom of London, the under- 
writer credits the broker, and not the assured, 
for the premium. 

Price Current, a list or enumeration of 
various articles of meichandise. with their 
prices, the customs and cxct.se payable thereon, 
and the drawbacks allowed uj^n particular 
sorts of goods. Li&tH of this description are 
published periodicatty, generally once or 
twice a week, in most m the great commerdial 
cities and towns of Europe. 

PRiNCirAL, the capital sum due or lent in 
emposition to interest. Principal also denotes 
the first fund put by partners into a common 
stock, by which it is distinguished from the 
calls or accessions afterwards required. 

Pricking, in the tea language, is to make a 
point on the plan or chart, iietirly about where 
the ship then i.s, or is 10 be at such a time, in 
order to find the course proper to be steered. 

Primage is a certain allowance paid by the 
shipper or consignee of goods to the mariners 
and master of a vessel for loading the same. 

PROBAT, or Probate, the proof of wills and 
testaments of persons dcrcased, in thespirituai 
court, either by the oath of the executor, or 
with witoes.sc$. 

Procuration. Where a merchant resident 
abroad appoints bis agent or correspondent, or 
where a merchant, during his ab^nce from 
the seat of his business, empowers bis clerk to 
accept or indorse bills on his account, this is 
termed accepunce or indorsement by moeuru- 
tioD, and the principal wilt be bound by such 
act. * 

Produce, in mercantile aflaito, is a term ap- 
plied to the indigenous merchantable commo- 
dities of any territory, Ibus we call sugar« 
coffee, cotton, and the like, **We^ Ijidia>rw- 
ducf;** hemp, flax, and wood of difiesem kindly 
** Russian /rWxcr,** &c., &c. 

Profit, is the advantage or emolusieftt 
which a trader acquires by trafficking in good# 
of any kind. Some tr^es afford biRmr pnffits 
than others, and sometimes local cftcumstances 
and casualties of various deserfodons eicluhr 
improve or depress the psofifi of putiotlhis 
branches of industiy and commezbe. Flve-and« 

I twenty per cent, is considered die genond 
I etandardl of profit among manufacturers, 

I Profit and Loss, in arithmedc, is that|riilt 
wluch discovers wbat is gained or lost in th# 
purchase and sole of goods, and it leaches pab> 
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PiohlUtod Ooedt 


PttMisUng 


son* how to fix the price of their goods so as to 
gain% cettatn percentage. 

JPaokfintTBD Goox> 8 are mch goods as are 
not aUowed to be rither expoitedor imported. 

nttJNSixOBS, or f aoKfes of Bricnoli a (Ger. 
PnmeUi^ Du. Prttimelltn, PrumlitHt Da. 
and Sw. Brunetlert Fr. Prtmcs dt 
OM Srignotlgt^ It. Sutim di BrigncTut Sp. 
Cimems de BriHota^ Port. Ameueas do Brin- 
Me, Rus. SmokwM^ Pol. Brwuh^ Prunele^ 
Lat. Pnmtolm^ Pruna Brk^ttntidl, a sort of 
French prunes, of which large quantities are 
annually gatheied in Provence, especially in 
the neighbitmrhood of Brignolles, whence their 
name. A very great trade is carried on in the 
article hy the merchanta of Provence. This 
fruit is very different from the ccnnmon Frendi 
prunes, though somewhat larger. 

Prussian Blub [Ger. BerluurUaut Du. 
Btriyns bitMHW, Da. Btritner bloat, Sw. Ber- 
liner bl&it, Fi. Bleu de Prusse, It Aturro 
Prmsiauo d di Berlino, Sp. Azul de Pnutia, 
Port. Azul de Allemanha d de Prussia, 
Kus. Laser BerliHskajo,lAt, Catruleum Bero- 
Hnense\ Iron is the basts of this fine blue 
pigment, called, from the place where it was 
first discovered, Berlin or Pnisbian blue. This 
colour was accidentally discovered about the 
beginning of the last century, by a chemist of 
Berlin, vmo, havingL suocesrively thrown upon 
the ground several! 
was much surprised 
prith a beautiful b 
what liquors he had thrown out, and observing 
the same effects from a similar mixture, he 
prepared the blue for the use of painters, who 
found it might be substituted for uUta-inarine, 
and have used it accordingly ever since. 

PuBLlsiiiNC is the business of producing 
books for sole through bookselleia, or middle" 
men, to the public. Formerly no distinction 
existed between the two businesses. The 
bookseller was publisher and wholesale and 
retail dealer in one. He bought the author’s 
MS,, had it printed and bound, and placed the 
complete book on his counter for sme. Book 
(Anglo-Saxon boc^ from boc, a beech, because 
the earliest writings among the Scandinavians 
were executed on beech bonrdsX the general 
name for almost eveiy Utmary composition. As 
to the origin of books or writinjgs, those of 
Moses are undoubtedly the most ancient that 
ore extant; but long before Moses* time it is 
bc^cd there were many books written. Of 
prtdane books, the oldest extant are HomeFs 
pornnsi, though Grade writers mention seventy 
others prior to Homer; as Hermes, Orpheus, 
Daphkie, Horus, LahuS, Fklamedes, Zoroaster, 
but of the greater part' of these there is no 
ftamneiit Remaining, and of others, the compo- 
dOoBt which gojuider their names are held by 
theleantdltobffsiipposidtious. Several sorts 
of nateri«l*were osedrormerlyiii making books* 
Plates of lead and copper, the batk of trees, 
bricks, stone, and wood were the first materials 
«Bi1^oyod« and on them were engraved such 
os men iirm willing lo have tnmsiM^ 


iquors from his laboratory, 
to see it suddenly stained 
hie colour. Recollecting 


to posterity. Josephus speaks of two columnar 
the one of stone the other of brick, on which 
die children of Seth wrote thdr inventions and 
astronomical discoveries. Mention is mode of 
some pillars preserved in Crete, on whidb the 
ceremonies omierved by theCorybantes werere* 
corded. Hesiod's works were oripnaBy written 
on tables of lead ; the ten commandmmits were 
written on stone, and Solon’s laws upon wooden 
planks. TaMes of wood, box, and ivow were , 
common among the ancients. When ofwood, 
they were frequendy covered with wax, that 
people might write upon them with more ease, 
or obliterate what they had written. The leaves 
of the palm-tree were afterwards used instead 
of wooden planks, and the finest and thinnest 
part of the bark of such trees as the Hme, the 
ash, and the maple; hence comes the word 
iiber, which signifies the inner bark of the 
trees: and as these barks were rolled up, in 
order to remove them with greater ease, these 
rolls were called voiumen, a volume, a name 
afterwards given to the like rolls of paper or 
parchment. Thus books were first written on 
stone, as was the decalogue given to Moses ; 
then on the parts of plants, as leaves chiefly of 
the palm-tree, thg rind and barks especially 
of the tiiia or phillyrea and the Egyptian pa- 
pyrtis. By degrees wax, then leather, were 
introduced, especially the skins of goats and 
sheep, of which at length parchment was pre- 
pateo. Then lead came into use; also, liiwn, 
silk, horn, and lastly paper. The first books 
were in the form of mocks or tables; but as 
flexible matter came to be used, it was found 
more convenient to make books in the form of 
rolls. The.se were composed, of several sheets 
fastened to each other, and rolled upon a stick, 
or umbilicus, the whole makhig a kind of 
column or cylinder, which was unrolled by the 
umbilicus as a handle. The outside of the 
volume was called./^»ars; the ends of the urn- 
biiicus, cornua, which were usually carved, and 
adorned with silver, ivory, or even gold and 
precious stones. The whole matter, when ex* 
tended, might make a yard and a-hatf wide and 
fifty long. To the form of books also belongs 
the internal economy. At first the letters were 
only divided into lines; then into seimrate 
woras, which by degrees were noted by ac- 
cents and distributed by points and stops into 
periods, mpagraphs, chapters, and other di- 
visions. During the eleventh century books 
were very scarce and valuaUe; then tine art of 
making paper was discovered; manuscripts 
began to increase ; learning and the liberal arts 
were again introduced into EuropCjjwd the sale 
was thereby greatly facilitated. The first in* 
trodnetion of printed books seems to have been 
between the years saso and 1440 ; and the 
earliest instance of a book pnsMi with the 
permission of the Government occurred, it ia 
supposed, in 1480. This book was printoi at 
Heidelberg ; but neither the invention of papet^ 
nor that m printing, made any immediate w 
violent innovation u^o the thenexisting ordef 
of things, Types were made to imitate m 
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X^lidisliSikil 


slower process of writing, ahd the general ap- 

pearaaoe of MS. volumes was imitated. But < 

the desire Ibr books gradually widened, and ^ - . 

e^'entually spread with anumog mndity , half of students. Hie boolcaeUers wm called 
throughout Europe. Improvements after im- Siatiwtnrii^vsok the fact of their Places hnog 


and quartos gave way to octavos and duodeci- ] convenience and economy. John 
qsos, and the book trade assumed a place in I disposed of the first editipn or the printed 
commerbe of no little importance. The manu- 1 Bible among the universities. AnthqUy Ko* 
factureof a book now demands the assisUmce { her, of Kuremberg, printer and bookseller 
of various branches of mechaiuGalskiHbeSidea (i473-t$t3l had 44 presses, and about too 
the paper^makcr, the type-founder, and printer, i workmen in hU employ, and kept shops at 
to whom it gives a large proportion of employ- Leipsic, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and Venicct 
ment i it engages eutirely the bookbinder. , In Germany sellers of IBooks found their best 


„ extravagantly disproportionate to its at the Franuort fairs, and that dty 1 

matter, or that which alone constitutes its real time was the chief resort of the book trade, 
worth *. and were arguments required, a state- ^ Subsequently Leipsic grew into favour, and 
meat qf these prup^ons would sufiiciently finally became the centre of 'the trade 
demonstrate the reasonableness of a great re- | throughout Germany. Now there are in Leip» 
dnetion from former pnce.s of hooks intended . sic 8a commissioners (who buy and sell hooka 
for public sale. Every purchaser of a book, as on behalf of their principals), representing 
a rule, pays more to the paper-maker, the 4,075 firms, including dealers in booKs, imtsic, 
printer, and tl: * ' ’ * ' * - • . - 

the author: 


- ^ - . . . , . nrms. inciuouig oeaiersin DOOKS, musiCi 

the binder, respectively, than to ' mams, and charts, of whom 1,325 are retail book* 
^ j ... . -.ellers* ' ' « . ..... 


and although peculiar circum- > sellers located at 538 different places. At this 

stances may comjpensate him, the reader has , great centre oftnde there arc representatives of 
no redress. He is obliged to pay the several Booksellen in Switzerland, 87; Russia, 79 s 
pritidpal manufacturers more than he is re* America, va; Netherlands, 95; France, at: 
quired to pay the real maker; and, so far as Denmark, 94 ; Great Britain, 16 ; Sweden and 
he is concerned, it is obvious that the privi- 1 Norway, ax ; Belgium, X 5 ; Spain, a ; Turlb^, 
lege of determixung for bimscU the extent of , 3 : and in Rome, Naples, Swinia, and Aua-- 
materiol expense is not only desirable for his , traha, i each. In England, until tfiogv book- 
own sake, but also favourable to ike reputation, selling made very little progress ; its vitality^ 
if not the gain, of the writer ,"— and however, was never extinguished. At the 
Dana. Bookseller is defined as **one who , Great Fire, it is said the bodcsellers lost about 
deals or trades in books; the chief science of 1^300,000 in stock, but this statement is doubted, 
which is to know their titles, edttion& dates, { It took from xfiaa to 1664 to sell two editions of 
prices, and scarcity in the market" Publish- » Shakspeare. A catalogue of, books publi^ed 
mg, properly speaking, is of modem date ; but i from x666 to x68o gives the whole number at 
the selling of books dates far back, to the origin ' 3,550, of which 947 were dxvinUy, 490 bur, and 
of literature itself. Among the ancients, book- [ 153 physic ; 397 were school-books, and 953 oa 
sellers were called Inbtioj^la, They arose, subjects of geography and navigation. At Urn 
towards the end df the republican age at Rome, | beginning of tlm x8th century the price of a 
when the literary tastes of the nobles demanded foUo or quarto volume ranged from tor. to S9S. $ 
an increased supply of hooks. The bookseller’s and an octavo from 5c. to dr. From 1700 to 
shop was caBea ttbraria or ttsibema lihraria 1750 about 5,880 new works, exclusive of tratita 
la Roste the principal marts for books were the f and pamphlets, were issued, or about 93 per 
Atgiletum and the *Vicu8 Sandalarius, as Pa- annum ; while from 1750 to 1803 the aveiagp 
temoster Row and St. Paul’s CIhurchyard have was nearly doubled. Subsequent to the reigli 
been In London. The great booksellers In { of Anne and Geotge 1 . there was a succeisioia 
the time of Augustus were the brothers Sosli, > of men of literary repute connected with tha 
sSbo pttblisbbd the satires of Horace, the MetropoUun bo<^ trade, among whom warn 
ims of Martial, and the " Institotes" of I Cave, the patron of Johnson, aid Dodsley, a 
' * esublisbed the f poet and dramatis^ who reached the head OC 

~ - the bodkseliing profession. Ridmrdseu too^ 

though a printer, becaihe master of the 
tioner’s Company. The names ^ Baldw 
Riyiiigton, Longman, Toasoa. Millar, CaA 
Duly, lockiimtoiw and othets^gre i 


^ Diogenes Isiextius .. 

existence of XmokseUers* shops or steiis about 
•50 n. q; GatnUus speaks m looking into alt 
the book'riums, and Pollux says they were 
tammon In all the seapbrt towns. After the 
fall of the empire bookselling, as a trade, Was 
almost entirriy abandoned. It was revived 
agsan on the founding of the Vnivemities, and 
bobkseUers esublished themselves at Paris, 
Bdlognk Vietma, Palermo, Padua, Salamanea, 
and Oxiord* At Paris only a hmited ntimher 


as mse dime pubtiriim of pur own day, 
B^ore Iheyear x85t file tala ^ immoralaml 


^ wMMriimrisfMyaadiamant* 

, _ great, amounUnhf it ^ estimated, to abM 
***Ty*f^y t niora than i^f it iMPiMai 
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PaUlabiag 


OQt tlt« kingdom. Theiw w«re x,65o,ooo wh««« 
the last aying speech of Good t x>6d6«ooo of 
Coswvoises ; 3»ooo,ooo of the Mannings ; 
%toivooo of VLvah i and aid66^oooof Greeoacre. 

Amr this an attempt was made to down 

Ihh dinulation of this vile trash by cheapening 
the inoiks of Qutiyan. Miltom Johnson, Defoe, 
and ethers. The ^Filarim’s Progress'* and the 
** Golden Treasury/* "Kobinson Crusoe,** and 
** Paradise Lost*’ soon grew in popularity, and 
have to a great extent soperseoea the tonner 
poldicariona Now. - * ' * 


PubSidbiois 


m the latter. The maimfitctares 

the bodies, that is, he either bim the MS8« 
from authoHL or agrees to publish on Joint ac- 

count, or undertekes to produce on cornttisrion. 
The items of outlay necessary in publishing new 

books are as follows Paper, consposition r“‘ 


sheet, machining, illustrations, if any, bindmg, 
advertising, and the presentation copies sent 
to public institutions and to newspapers for 
review. A commission of to per cent, is 
charged to the account of books publish^ at 
the author's risk and expense. AseUang price 

. r, as formerly, the book .is assigned to every book, from which a de- 

trade b centred in London, tlmugh carried on . duction of 05 per cent is made to the book- 
to a considerable extent in Edinburgh, and. in seller in the nrst instance. Ofbsn an additional 
a less degree, in Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, discount is allowed, and always in the ckiw of 
Glasgow, Ac. There are various reasons for the commission houses who supply the country 
Xiendon bring the metropolis of English litera- trade. JLiteraty frofEriy is of a nature diiTer- 
tare. It is the centre of wealth, taste, and ' ent from any other ; less permanent;, of course 
lote^et i authors flock towards it as an agree- less profitable. The right which an author 
able and permanent home ; and find in the j may be supposed to have in his own original 
library of me British Museum ample materials literary compositions, so that no other person 
tot reference and study. From it can be { without his leave may publish or make profit 
despatched conveniently assorfed parcels of . of the copies, is classed by Blackstone among 
books m all quarters of the world ; it is the , the species of property acquired by occt/j^ant^, 
grmt seat of the printing trad^ and where being grounded on labour and invention, 
artists and engravers are to be found for all When a man by the exercise of his rational 
classes of woik. Besides, through its channels powers has produced an original work, he 
pass the news of the world. The London book seems to have clearly a right to dispose of that 
trade is jpartly carried on in distinct depart- 1 identical work as he pleases, and any attempt 
.ments. Ihcre art shops for the sale of books to vary the disposition he hu made of it ap- 
mn scieace and art, others for the sale of re- pears to be an invasion of that right. The 
ligieus works ; books in different languages ; identity of a literary composition consists en- 
books on genealc^ and hcraldiy ; wor^ of | tirely in the sratimentand the language. The 
fiction, and so forth, Therearejoblnng houses same conceptions clothed in the same words 
*' * ' .. .. 1 must necessarily be the same composition ; and 

whatever method be taken of exhtbieing that 
composition by writing or by printing in any 
number of copies or at any period of time, it is 
always the identical work of the authoriand no 
other man, it has been thought, can have a 
right to exhibit it, esperialty for profit, without 
the author’s consent. This consent may per- 
haps be tacitly giveo to all mankmd when an 
author suffers his work to be published by 
another hand without any daim or reserve of 
right, and without stamping on it any maiks of 
ownership. But in case the author sells a 
single book, or totally grants the copyright, it 
has been supposed to the one case that the 
buyer has no more right to niultif^y copies of 
that Dook for sale than he has to imitate for the 
like purpose the ticket which is bought for ad- 
mission to an opera or a concert ; and on the 
other, that the whole property, with all its ex- 
dusive rights, is perpetually transferred to the 
gianter. On the other hand, it is urged that 
though the exclusive pre^rty of the maauscr^ 
and all which it contains undoubtedly belongs 
to the author before it is printed or wblished, 
yet frinn the instant of publication the exclu- 
sive right of an author or his assigns to the 
•ole communication of his ideas vanishes: aa 
being a right of too subtle and unsubstantial a 
nature to become dm subject of property in 
the common law, and only capable of bdng 
guarded by poritive statutes, and spedd pro* 


which supply retallen and buy latgely from 
the publishers ; sodettes with gi^t and active 
establiahraeots, whose annual issues of cheap 
and good pubheadons are enormous ; and large 
numben of retail dealers in old and new boolu. 
The greater number of the ’ commission and 
Bubliiming houses are situated in Paternoster 
Row and the couitsadjoining. The machinefy 
eaopioyed for bringiM books before the public 
b What are calledr'Tme sales.” Acatalme 
of the books a publisher vdshes to sell, and an 
ivvitatton to dinner, are sent to large buyers, 
vriio, after the doth has been drawn, transact 
1 — iStiBt sales business is often done 


to the extent of ;fxo,ooo. The numbers of 
bodes sold are usually very huge, as for ex- 
amide, s&oooof Livi^shme’s 'Tmvcis,” and 
gOkCoo of * Brock’s of General Havdock/* 

E to .<0,000 of Dickens’s books, and per- 
he same numbex of Macaulays* rub- 
have also their agents at work m show- 
tef new woiks to the ftmde. If approved, t^ 
fabofta aril aoSismibod for at a pnee usually 
ESwfiuftyHdchudlowedwto thevobuims 
«M in tMt, Iiathis manner large quanuties 

if properly dtrided into wo otancoes, we nnd 
«bmn ooaabipad |a dm estabUshment. ^ere 
b oaa fieMurUMut fyt hodtsatUiig and one 
fiwimbUsh&ii, isb^ost mdiliw tb say 
not fiieiiMoessof the ftunnar depends on die 
axperiaaoe, and ftitt bestowed 
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QMtourt 


visioas of the magistrates: THb Act which 
HOW deals vttik itteraty pndkrty u 5 6 

Vtc. . 4 s, in which we imd:— “That the 
copyright in every book which idiaH after the 
passing of this Am be published in the lifetime 
of its author shall endure for the natural life 
of such author and for the further term of 
seven years, commencing at the time of his 
death, and shall be the property of such author 
and his assigns ; provided always that if the 
said term of seven yean shall expire before the 
end of forty-two years from the first publication 
of such hook, the copyright shall in that case 
endure for such period of forty-two years ; and 
that the cOpyrlkm in every hook which shall 
he published after the death of the author, shall 
endure for the term of forty-two years from the 
firtt^blicatiQn thereof, ara shall be the pro- 
pmty of the proprietor of the author*s manu- 
script from which such book shall be first pub- 
lish^, and his assigns** Jn eases of sub^ 
sisiing eofyrighi the term may be extended. 
Claase enacts “That the copyright which 
at the time of passing this Act snail subsist in 
any book theretofore published (except as here- 
inafter mentioned), snail be extended to aiul 
endure for the full term provided by this Act 
in cases of books thereafter published, and 
shall be the property of the person who at the 
time of pissing this Act shall be the proprietor 
of such copyright ; provided always, that ia all 
cases in which such copyright shall belong in 
whole or in part to a publisher or other person 
who shall have acquired it for other considera- 
tions than that of natural love and affection, 
such copyright shall not be extended by this 
Act, hut shsul endure for the term which shall 
sub»st therein at the time of passing of this 
Act mid no longer, unless the author of such 
book, if he shall be living, or die personal 
rcpT^ntatsve of such author, if he shall be 
dead, and theprotwietor of such copyright shall 
before the expiration of such term consent and 
agree to accrot the benefiu of this Act in re- 
spect of such wok, and shall cause a minute of 
such consent in the form in that behalf given 
in the schedule to this Act annexed, to be 
entered in the book of registry hereinafter 
directed to be kept, in which case such copy- 
right riult endure for the full term by tius 
Act provided in cases of books to be published 
after die passing of this Act, and shall be the 
property suen person or persons as in such 
minute shall be expressed.*' (Causes <S and so 
exact that a printed em of the whole of every 
book which ahall be published after the passing 
of this Act. and also of any ** second or subse- 
quent edition which '‘shall he so published, 
with any additions or alterations, whether the 
same shall be in lettespress or in the maps, 
prints, or dfher engravings belonging hereto, 
and whether the first edition of such bomt shsll 
have been published before or after the passing 
of this Aef, and also of any second or subte- 
qitent editions of eveiy bo<m of which the first 
or soma preceding edition shall not have been 
delivered for the use of the Brididt Mmwa* 


bound, sewed, or stitched together, and^pon 
the best paper on which the same shall be 
printed, shall within one calendar month after 
the day on which any sudh book shall first be 
sold, published, of offered for sale within the 
lulls of mortality, or edthia three calendar 
months if the same shall first he sold, pub- 
lished, or offered for sale in Any other pen of 
the United Kingdom, or within twelve caien** 
dar months after the same shall first be sold, 
publldied, or offered for sale in any other 
part of the British dominions, be delivered oil 
behalf of the pubtisher ther^ at the British 
Museum.** Aim, “That if any publtsiien of 
any such book or of any second or sobceopeat 
edition of such book shall neglect to dmiver 
the same, pursuant to this Act, he shall Ibr eveiy 
such default forfeit, besides the value of seem 
copy of such book or edition which he ought 
to have delivered, a sum not exceeding five 
pounds.** A copy of every book must alM be 
delivered within a month after demand to the 
office of the Stationers* Company for the fol- 
lowing libraries The Bodleian, at Oxford ; 
the Public Library at Cambridge ; the Faculty 
of Advocates at Edinburgh; and that 
Trinity College, Dublin, fitraeies. “ Copy- 
right may be invaded in several ways:-H<) 
By reprinting the whole work verbatim, (sf 
By reprinting verbatim a part of it. (3) By 
imitating the whole or a part^ or by repro- 
ducing the whole or a part with cotourslil^i, 
alteration. (4) By reproducing the whole or 
a part under an abridged form. (5) By repro- 
ducing the whole or a part under the form of 
a translation.**— 

Pumice Stone, fGcr. Bimsteta^ Du. Puim^ 
Puimsteen. Da. Pimpstein^ Btmsteea^ $w. 
PimsUn, Klasten^ Fr. Pierre ^ee. It. Pietrm 
pomieet Sp. Piedrapomex^ Port Piedra po» 
mes^ Rus. Penza, Pol. Buzel Kamienna, Lat, 
PumexX This seems rather a volcanic ejec- 
tion than a volcanic product ; its colour is 
grey, white, reddish-brown, or black. It is 
hard, rough, and porous, and consists of slen* 
der fibres parallel to each other : very light, 
for it swims on water, and with difficulty gives 
fire with steel. The whitest pumice-stone Is ihq 
lightest* 


QtfADSANT denotes a mathematleal initra* 
ment of great use tn astronomy and narigw* 
tion, for taking the altitudes the suh mk| 
stars, as also taking ang't^ in suireyintf 
heights and distances, ftc. This instnsstm 
is variously contrived, and fiimtshed with dif- 
ferent Appanius, according to the variotts 
uses It is intended for; hut thw have aB tmi 
in common, that they oonsitt of the quarter 01 
a drde, wboee Unw or arCh is divided khq . 
podagieeSiftCt 
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QnanmttM 


QvAKANTiHiiL A icgulAtioii for the cxchioion 
r amtagious diseases from a port. By it men 
id animals affected l>y, or suspected o( con- 
gtOJi are subjected to a probationary conitne- 
eat until all appearance of disease bas dis- 
ipjeared. The period of such detention 
iries accordioi: to circumstances, and by no 
cans extends in all cases to the original forty 
lys tiota which the name of the regulation 
derived* 

lUAftTBROBCK of a Ship IS the diort tipper 




QuAkTBR'WiND, at sea, a wind that blows 
upon the ship's quarter. A quarter-wind 
is that which comes in abaft the main- 
mast shrouds, even with the quarter of the 
ship. It is the best of all winds^ as filling all 
the sails : whereas a wind blowing full in the 
stern is kept off by the mizzen and mainmast. 

Quaxtbrn, the quarter of a pint, dry mea- 
sure. 

Quarto, a book in which every sheet, being 
wioe doubled, makes four leaves, or eight 


«^A. 


}uABTZ. Some chemists make a distinction 
between quanz and rock-crystal. Cronstedt 
arranges tne latter as a species of the former, 
as also does Kirwan. In general, tliose crys- 
tals of the siliceous order which arc clear and 
perfect, and do not crack tn the fire, are called 
lock-ciystals ; and those which are coloured, 

t ill of flaws, rounded and irregular, are called 
uartz. The transparent quartz, or rock-crys- 
tal, is either colourless and crystmlized in hexa- 
gonal pyramids, and then called mountain- 
ciYSUt, or in various otlier forms, or irregular. 
The purest and most transparent of these 
crystals form the false diamond, called Bristol 
or Kerry stone, diamant d'Alencon, SiC, 
Qubbbc^ a port of entry, and commercial 
captal of Canada, sstuatra on the N.W. 
bank of the St. Lawrence, at its confluence 
with the St. Charles, about y6o miles from the 
Gulf of St Lawrence, and 180 miles N.E, 
from Montreal. Zaf. 46*49' N., Zmm. 

yi* x6' W. /Vg^. about do^ooo. This port is 
the priiicipal centre of maritime commerce in 
lirituih America, and one of the hugest tim- 
ber and lumber ports on the American con- 
tinent. lotfforti. The principal articles are 
woollen, cotton and silk goods, iron, hardware, 
cmd, groceries, and salt The con- 

sist principally of ships' lumber and grain, i 
The timber, deals, and cabinet work of the , 
‘Domtniofi are sent mainly to the United King- 
dom, and the breadstufih to the English colo- 
p&esof North America. There are somemanu- 
ftctories of distilled and finmented liquors, 
B. Baibk of 

Head OfiSoe, 104, 

0, S«C; Bank of 

1 s aifents. Union Bank of London. 




fienod. 4rMi and 


this lumin of the St. Law- 
> of the fiKir provinces 


BaisilUl 


forming the Dominion: Ontario, rsr.afio 
English square miles, pop. i,^,oot ; Quebec, 
exo,oso miles, pop. x,ixx,566T Nova Scotia, 
tZfiyt miles, pop. 390,857; New Brunswick, 


37/037 miles, pop. 252,047 : total area, 376,980 
miles, pop. 3,000, 56X. Agriculture i^riie chief 
* " of the ; 


. . _ — ^ — Agriculture is 

employment of the population. The , 
staple product is wheat, of which die hi] 


Lverage produce in any township has been 
a6 busliels, and the lowest 6. Lumbenng and 
shipbuilding, measured by the value of the 
products, are the next most important branches 
of indust^ : manufacture* are inconsiderable. 
Trade, llie trade of Canada is chiefly with 
the United States and the United Kingdom, 
the greater rart of the imports being derived 
from Great Britain, but the greater part of the 
exports going to the United Sutes. Ex^rU 
in x868 were minerals, fish, timber, animal^ 
manufactures agricultural pi^uce, amounting 
to 57,567,888 dols.: and the Imports were 
woollen and cotton goods and iron principally, 
amounting to 73,459,644 dots. Skipping* 
There were owned, in x868, in the Dominion, 
5,822 vessels, of the total burden of 776,343 
tons. Money. The dollar s 41. adL We(ghU 
and Measures, British weights and measures 
* the old Winchester 
Wine 


are usually employed, but 
gallon and bushel are chiefly used, 
gallon s 0*83333 gallon ; ale gallon se x ‘0x6^5 ; 


_ tOQS t 

0*9692 impl. bushel; x cwt » 100 lb., 

^ : 2,000 lb. avoir. ^ 

Quills fGer. Posen, FederkieU, Du. 
tn, Pennesekaeten, Da. Petine. Sw. looks 


escrever, Rus. Stivolif Pol. 
large feathers taken out of t)kfie end of the 
wings of geese, ostriches, r^wans^ turkeys, 
crows, &c. They are deno^nated according 
to the order in which are fixed in tSe 
wing, the second and 'third quills being the 
best for writing, baw the largest and 

dest barrels. '-'TOw-quills are chiefly used 


roundest I 
for drawing. 

Quinine, a 
from the bark ( 
as a medicine. 

Quotient, in arithmetic;* is the number 
produced by the division of two given ttumberiL 
the one by the other. 


a v^‘aM< 
of iBp«n< 


ible alkaloid, extracted 
cinchona tree, and used 




R 


f'wr***, Ah. vvw fwtmvwf op. JTun, 

Passa de ssoas, Rua Ismm, PoL RoMystks^ 
Lat UvmpamiU grapes pre^red by miffee* 
iag them to vemaiu on the vine tilt they are 
pimealy ripe» and then dr^og them m the 
iu&» or by the beet of an oven* Tim f 
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ttnd best raisins axe those called ui some places 
Xlamascus and Tube taisiuL which are distin- 
imished ftom tat others by their size and 
fij^re. these are flat and wrinkled on the 
suriacc# soT^ and juicy withb, and near an inch 
loagrand* when Iresh and gtomag on the 
boac^ are of ther sise and shape of a lai^ 
dive. The raisiiis of the snn and jar raisins 
met all dried l^ the heat of the sun, and these 
are the sorts used in medicine. The names by 
which laisinB are distanmiished amotm traders 
are the following, and tat order in which they 
are placed denotes their relative value, the 
Inst oeing the most esteemed, : Muscatels, 
sun, or sous^ bloom, or jar, Belvedere, Denia, 
or Malaga, Sultana, lapari, and Smyrna, 
black and red. The best of these kinds arc 
imported in boxes and jars, and the most in- 
ferior in mats. Spain is the country which 
sopplia* as arith the greatest quantities of this 
article* 

Raps-Oil [Ger. Du. Rna^li, Da. 

Sw. Fr. Huile dnwoeiUt It. 

Olhai ravUz^m, Sp. Aceite de oaHna, Port. 
OUtd* naiica^ Rus. RS/uoe massidS is ex- 
pressed from the rape-seed ; it is used in the 
nanuf^ture of wool, for burning in lamps, and 
serve instead of train-oil when there is a 
^ty of the latter. Its good qusBUes are, 
<x>lour, an agreeable smell, and a sweet 
1 iT sometimes mixed with linseed oil t 
w S t is discovered by its bitter- 

wholef agreeable smdL He seeds 

who shte C §^«e-oil has been extracted are 
uons than -t, Jn lumps, and constitute what 
*®®bcopyrta.mJS^d cake. This, like linilMd- 
Art, out snap -med good fodder for cattle, but it 
MlKut tbwdo fc. S,d, flesh • tandd, oily 
Act and no longer, 

book, if he shall h^Siataamen,Riastn,Vta. 
^i^sentouve of wefr-g, Sw. Gratm 

dead,andtheproi>neloro4^^, Sp. JVirWmr, Port, 
before the expiration of suctiRus. Ra^nceumJa. 
agree to benefits oi *hesM/iar/a/<cw, 

spect or such book, and shall ca: ra*a. called in 
Mich consent in the form in tbned W Linnmus 
III ^s^edule to to AqSabbage-kind; This 
parts of England 
dwe^to l^aMge, particufarty in Lincoln- 
n^t eqi^br^eshire, on account of the 
Act pravidbQpifawed from its seeds, The culfl- 
srter toe ,1^ gmt introduced by those Ger- 
and Dutdi who drained the fens of 
and hence the notion has erro- 
"^^eousfy prevmled that it will only thrive in 
^ mamhy soil. It is to be sown about mid- 
summer, In the months of January, Februai^, 
and Mardh it aflToxds very good food for cattle, 
and wU sprout again when cut; after which it 
aexocllettt nouruihment for shew, and after 
all»,«f aat too closely fed, will bear seed 

or Ratans fjSer. RatUngr, Du. 
RaiOaipf, Da. Sw. R^tifytgar. fV» 

RtiUu, Rakmtt It. Gawu^ * 'ca$m§m dt JVn 
did, Sp. JBdfaptdiUi, Port. CanU»t dt /mdi0% 
am iHtst meSai shoots or branches of the itigap* 


cane, hsoi^t to ua from the East and Woet 
Indies, menimbdtodaiidntottiitedttheyam 
used as walking^ticka 
' Rasors [Ger. Rarurmemr, 

Du. SeJfue^rmeutm, Da. R^kmaq. Sw, Rak^ 
kniftmr, Fr. Ratmn, It, Ratii,Sp. lUrndfoi 
de €i/giiar. Port. NavaSat, kui. MtSSZ 
Pol J^nsyfnryJ, iaitrunents too generally 
known to need any particular description. The 
best razors are those manufactured at Ldmdoii 
and Sheffield, thexaxoo of Biimingham beiset 
of a very inierior sort. We eaq^rt razors to 
most parm of the European continent, as wtffi 
as to Ana and America, and, in ve^ small 
quantities, to Africa. Old raaor-bladas too 
usually made into penknives, which are in 
great request. 

Realgar, or Rosalgar COer. Rmmcdgrli , 
Du. and Da. Rtagtri, Sw. RauteJ^ii, Ft, 
RiaJgar, RiagalAt RisigaUc^Sp. RHmtmir, 
Port. R&tatgar, Rus. Kraswn arumA, BoL 
Sandaraka, Let. Ritifaiium^t generally called 
redarfimMt, is of two kinds, native and fltoti* 
tious. The native is dug out of the samo 
mines with oipiment, being of a cianabaiw 
colour, and smelling like si^hur and gsxflc^ 
when burned and made up in solid brittle 
globes. The factitious kind is mailb of oraif* 
ment melted and boiled for some time in subli* 
ming vessels, by which the yellow flowers axa 
raised to the upper part of the vessels, and tha 
mass remaining at toe bottom, being oondensad 
by cold, becomes of a red colour like cinnabRrJ 
which, if exposed to a free air for a long lims^ 
becomes covered with a soluble effioresoenee. 
This realgar is not to be confounded wiUi the 
factitious red arsenic. 

Ream. The ream of writing paper consiste 
of twenty quires ; hut the ream of jMnntiim 
paper, 01;, as it is sometimes called the Frifdtrt 
rtam, extends to s^| quires, or 5x6 sheets. 
Two reams of paper make a hmdlt. 

Red Ochre, Brgwm Red^ or SPAHieit 
Red [Ger. Braunrotk, Du. Rr/dartwi, De. 
Brunrifdt, Sw. Brunrdd, Fr. Brtm rmgt^ 
Rougt drwn. It. Rmo brunt, Sp. Aimain 
Colorado, Atmaaartvn, Port Almagro, Ah 
magfwX is produced by subjectnig tto spedfos 
of earth called yellow ochre to the action of 
fire till it becomes perfectly tod or nearly 
brown. Red ochre is much used lay paintw^ 
and is esteemed a good standing oofour. 

Reed (Ger. Rokr, Du. RUi, Da. and Sw. 
J?«r, Ft. Rouam, It Cannn, SL Cam, PojAL 
Cams. Rue TVtoft Pol. Troina,lUt. Adundo,J 
The chief species of reeds, at any importanoa 
in a commercial point of view, are the follow* 
uig:-*r. The armndo domue, or cultivatod 
reed, a native of warm couatnmh yet it wul 
bear the oold of our winter* in toe open afo 
The stotos irf* tMs are btqug^ frton Spaitt aaid 
PortogiU, and axe used by weayeror and dm 
for makiaif flshiag>tods. a Theiwwiatoarfow 
fo/fr, or oriental reed, which the Ttiilcs use at 
wrttiagpens; it grows m a valley near Meiiflt 
Athos, as also on toe hanks of toe River Jaw. 
dan. y. dfWddo ymkolonm Xadiaa vitori 
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leaibd mxppt^mi (o be a wielir ^ the 
MVMMT. differing firom St only inliavii^ varie* 
gKted feaves. 

Rbsp, a^nn in navigation* When there is 
aiereat gale of wind, they commonly roU uo 
pm of me sail below, that by this means it 
atay become the narrower, and not draw so 
much wind : whidi contracting or taking up 
dio sail Uiey call a or f^njp the sail 
ffki also, when a topmast is sprung'-*chat is, 
mbea it is cracked, or almost broken in the 
cap-diey eat off the lower piece that was 
marly broken off, and setting the other part, 
now mudi shorter, in the step again, they call 
it a rtt/ed 

RagL Ger. Du. Haspels^ 

Do. Htup^r. Sw. Was^lar, J/dr/far, Fr* 
DMdi^s, it Na^i, Nas;^li, At^i, Sp. 
Ai^adlilhtt Fort DtwuMderas^ Rus. Moio- 
mUOf Pol. Motowidlalt in the manufactories. 
There are various kinds of reels, some very 
dtnple, others are complex. Of the former 
kinas, those most in use are .*^z. A reel held 
In the hand, consisting of three pieces of v'ood, i 
the biggest and longest whereof (which does 
not exceed a foot and a half in length, and a 
quarter of an inch in diameter) is traversed by 
two other pieces disposed different ways, 
a The common reel, or windlass. Which turns 
upon a pivot, and has four flights traversed by 
long pins or sticks, whereon the skein to be 
jpeewd is put, and which are drawn closer, or 
Cipened wider, according to the skein. 

RB'Exchamgb, or Ke-Changb, a second i 
payment of the pnee of exchange, or rather, 
the price of a new exchange, due upon a bill 
of exchange that conies to be protested, and 
must be refunded to the bearer by the drawer 
or endorser. The occOvion of re exchange is 
when the bearer of a bill of exchange, after 
protesting it, for want either of acceptance or 
payment* borrows money on his own bond, 
promise, or the like ; or draws a bill of ex> | 
c^ge lA the place where the payment was to , 
be oiade, on the person who furnished the 
first; for which he pays a second exchange, 
Wliieh being ndded to the first already paid, 
the drawer of the first bill makes two 
exchanges, properly called exchange and re> 
emdumge. 

Rjbgal are whales and sturgeons ; 

soDte add poipoises. The king, by his prero- 
gative, ought to have every whale cast on 
snore, or wrecked, in all places within his 


have the bead and body to make oi) and other 
fhingsu and the queen the tail to make whale- 
bones Ibr her royal vestments. 

RBSroMDffaTt^ When money is lent upon 
ffio goods and merchandise laden on a ship^ 
wmeo, firom their nature, must be sold or ex- 
dtanged ittthe course of the voyage, then the | 
becMwer only U petsonany bound to answer 
the eontmet; who, therefore, in this case, is 
Wd to Uko np money at In 

Ims tbnidste the differoneo between responden- 


Bhubaxl) 

tia and bottomry : that the former is a loan 
upon the goods, the other opon the ship and 
tackle. In the former, for the most patt, re- 
course must be had to the person of the bor- 
rower ; in the latter, the ship and tackle are 
Hable, as well as the person of the borrower. 

Rhba, a species of nettle, which can be 
grown in any quantity in nearly all tropical 
and semi-tropical countries Its stalk contains 
an excellent spinning fibre, and is covered with 
an outer skin or bait, useful in papermaking. 
Ibe difficulty has hitherto been to* devise 
suitable means for separating the fibre from 
the woody portion of the bast at a sufficiently 
cheap rate to make the material command a 
ready sale. A prize of ;C5»ooo was offered in 
1872 by the Indian Government for the best 
machine capable of effecting that object, at a 
cost not exceeding per ton, and allowing 
the fibre to be sold in England at ;^so per ton, 
but the plan came to nothing. The Govern- 
ment now offers to deliver ^in this country 
quantities of China grass in its green state to 
those who wish to experiment upon it. The 
fibre will be delivered free of charge, and one 
or more packages of 70 lb. each may t>e ob- 
tained on application at the India Office. This 
textile is produced in large quantities in China, 
and is made up into what is called grass cloth, 
a more expensive but stiffer and less porous 
fabric than cotton cloth. The prepared rhea 
fibre resembles die finest qualities of Orleans 
cotton, but is much longer in staple, and looks 
more glossy. It combines the strength and 
firmness of linen with the softness of cotton, 
and has a more silken apnearance than either, 
and may yet prove vahiaole grist for our in- 
satiable mills. 

Rhubarb rOer. and Du. JRkabarhr, Dil 
and Sw. Raoarder, Fr. Rkubarbe, Ruharhe^ 
It. Rabarbaro^ Reobarbaro, Sp. and Port. 
Ruibarbot Rus. Rewen, Pol. Rembarbarumt 
Rum turecJkie, Lat. RMabarbar$tm, Reitm 
Two sorts of rhubarb ate met 
with in the shops. The first is imported from 
Turkey and Russia, in roundish j^eces, freed 
from the baric, with a hole through the middle 
of each ; they are externally of a yellow!^ 
colour, and on cutting appear variegated with 
lively reddish streaks. The othei^ which is 
less esteemfid, comes immediately fitmn the 
East Indies, in iongish pieces, harder, heavier, 
and more compac? Ihkn the foregoing. The 
first sort, unless kept vary dry, is apUeymoar. 
mouldy and worm-eaten ; the 
subject to these inco&veniqncCiiM^v^^tjO^Q 
more industrious artists are said^tb tAnxp the 
worm-holes with certain mixtuxe& snd to 
colour the outside of the damf^d pieces with ‘ 
powder of the finer sorts of rhubarb, and some- 
times with cheaper materials. This is often 
so nicely done as effectually to impose upon 
the buyer, unless he very carefully 
each piece. The marks of good rhubaxoare-n 
that it is firm and solid, hat not flinty ; that it 
is easily pulverised, add appears, wbeu peww 
det^*- of a fine hnght yelfcw colour* while 
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upon being chewed, it imparts to the spittle a 
saffron tinge, without proving slimy or mucila- 
ginoQs in the mouth. Its taste is sutxmrid, 
bitterish, and somewhat astringent, with a 
smell li|mtly aromatic. 

Kick RtU, Du. Rfsi^ Da. 

Sw. A!^Fr. RU^ Rit, Rjfx, It Riso, Sp. 
Artvsj Port /trrmr, Arro*, Rns. Pscmm 
SMntEiHsJioe, Pol. Rjfs, Lat. Orysa Rtsttm^ 
is a plant very mudi resembling wheat in ^ape 
and colour, and in the figure and disposition of 
its leaves. The panicle which terminates the 
stem is composed of small fowers, distinct 
from each other, which have four unequal 
scales, rix stamina, and one pistil, surrounded 
with two styles ; this pistil oecomes a white 
seed, extremely farinaceous, covered with two 
interior scalea The cultivation of rice is most 
vigorous throughout Asia ; and indeed this 
species of grain is the ordinary food of the 
inhabitants of China, India, Persia, Egypt, 
and almost the whole of the territories of me 
Grand Signior of former days. Rice is of two 
kinds*>>-nainely, the ordinary rice and the fine 
rice. The first is that with which we are best 
acquainted, and it is usually grown in low 
marshy mounds. 

Rinb-Hrsip PGer. Rtinhauft Du. Rynhen- 
nipt Da. Reenhampt Fr. Chanvre net. Port. 
Ltnho canhamo da pritneira sotieX so-called 
from the German HoinJianft is nothing more 
Chan the best sort of hemp, cleaned, or freed 
from every species of impurity, and from ^ 
foreign matter. 

Ropb, hemp, hair, &c., spun into a thick 
yam, and then several strings of this vara 
twisted together by means of a wheel. When 
made very small it is called a cord, and when 
very thick, a caUe. All the different kinds of 
this manufacture, from a fi.shing-line or whip- 
cord to the cable of a first-rate ship of war, go 
by the general name of cordage. Ropes are 
made of every substance that is sufficiently 
fibrous^ flexible, and tenacious, but chiefly of 
the inner barks of plants. The Chinese and 
other Orientals even make them of the ligneous 
parts of several pbnts, such as certain bam- 
ijoos and reeds, the stems of the aloes, the 
fibrous covering of the cocoa-nut, the filaments 
of the cotton-pod, and the leaves of some 
grasses, such as the spartc. The aloe and the 
spartc exceed all others in streagth. But the 
barks of plants are the most productive of 
fibrous matter fit for this manufacture. Those 
of the linden tree, the willow, the bramble, the 
nettle, are frequently used ; but hemp and flax 
are the best i and of these the hemp is prefer- 
xed, and employed in all cordage exceeding the 
site of a line, and even in many of tbb deno- 
idlnatioct. 

Ruby [Ger. Du* Rohn, Da. and 

Sw. RvNfu it. RrUdtt iL Ruhno, Sp. Rviif 


deep ted odour, {noBaing a lit^ to purale : 
tlm.caibuadotff n^^ £ The 4»iaell,Vliie 


Bussia 


colour of a brigd^t comjpoppiy-flower. 3. fllie 
Imlaas, or pale red, inclining to violet, Aocoid* 
tng to Cronstedt, die ruby crystallises htM an 
octahedral form, as well as the diamond, from 
which U differs very little in hardneu and 
weight Tavernier and Dutens inform us that 
in the East Indies all coloured gems are named 
rubies, without regard to what their cdlouts 
may be, and that the particular colour » added 
to the name of each, in order to distiagaiiih 
them from one another. There are, however, 
some soR stones of this kind, which are called 
hacan, and it is certain that the hard and bril- 
liant rubies named oriental, as well as the sap- 
phires and topazes, are all the same, excepting 
only the circumstance of colour. Some are 
partly rqd and partly blue, and some yellow. 

Ruts OP Tmubb, in arithmetic, is so called 
because, by three numbers beiius given, we 
find a fourth ; and it is divided into me rule oS 
three direct, inverse, and the double rule of 
three. 

Rum [Ger. and Du, Rum^ Da. JPpss, Sw. 
Routt Ruutt Fr. and It. RuMt Sp. Ron, Rom^ 
Port. Ron, Riis. Rom"], a well-known spirit- 
uous liquor, made in the West Indies from the 
sugar-cane, &c. The rum, which is of a brown- 
ish, transparent colour, of a smooth oily taste, 
of a strong body and consistence, of a ttood 
age, and well kept, is the best. ‘I’hat of a clear, 
limpid colour, aitd hot pungent taste, is either 
too new, or dashed with foreign spirits. The 
best state in which rum can be imported or 
preserved is that of rectified wirit, as it may 
thus be conveyed in one half of its usual com- 
pass, and afterwards reduced to the proper 
degixm of proof strength by means of spring: 
water. Jamaica rum is the first in point m 
quality imported into this country, the 1 * 60 - 
ward Island rum, as it is called, being always 
inferior to it, both in flavour, strength, and 
value. 

Russia, an empire, the largest in the world, 
extending from Pyzday Jn Poland, on the Prus- 
sian border, to the ri.E. point of Queen 
Charlotte^ Island in* N. America, or from 
Z7* 40' to 232* 30' E. Long.t and S. to N. from 
38* 25' to 78" 2fit N. Lat., or from the most 
sootherly inhabited points of the emplra, the 
mouth of the Asuro River, on the Caspian, to 
Cape Severe- Vostotchnoi, m Siberia. Area. 
^,8x9 German square miles » 

English square miles. Ptjp. 77,008,448. The 
empire comprises one-seventh of the territorial 
parts of the globe, and about one twenty-eixth 
part of its entire surface. DivUiom. Kussln 
in Europe (exclusive of Finland and Poland), 
Finland, Poland, Siberia, Government of the 
Caucasus^ PrittciM Uems. Astrakhan, pop. 


auvnwsd, 48,205 , JlloseOW, 35 tffia 7 

Odesaa, n8<^: St Pcfieft3»fi«» 
S 46 »m ; Rina, 79*p^l 1 

^*404 J ^5tfsni^ *41,510, 

Pfirtsu. *'£stimiUmgthesiirihenofShiv^^ 
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^ifissU at 4oa,xooi559 desslateens (dessUteen 
n a’69x EngUsh acres), 156,000,000 of this 
tuimoware occupied by forests: 178,000,000 
by uncultivated bmd. water, houses, and roads : 
61,500,000 by arable, and a little more than 
6 ^ 000/300 by meadow land. On this general 
view of the surface we may compute that one 
dessiateen of wood occurs to every two, and 
6ve-nmths of a dessiateen without it. The 
forests, indeed, constitute a source of riches 
which may long continue inexhaustible, and 
which might be indefinitely increased by strict 
itgulations for their economy apd manage* 
ment, 76,000,000 of dessiateens are still 
completely covered with pines, firs, and other 
cone-beanng trees, without counting the oaks, 
maples, beeches, poplars, and elms, which are 
by DO means rare in the latitudes within the 
send degree ; and the birch, which grows instill 
more northern regions/'—iS'rAMiVs/^n Agri* 
cuiturR. The grasses most commonly cultivated 
are rye and oats. The best wheat is produced 
in Southern Russia, and in the eastern govern- 
ments of Kazan, Seembeersk, and Orenburg, 
where also, along with millet, a little flax is 
raised. Hemp and flax are very largely culti- 
vated, and yield not only materials for the 
manufactories of the country, but a large 
sur]:flas for exportation. Whilst corn and cattle 
constitute the nehes of the Central districts, 
the SooUiem abounds in productions of a more 
delicate nature. The cultivation of the vine, 
» the mulberry-tree, and the sugar-cane have 
been fostered to a considerate extent in the 
South. In the Crimea and countries of the 
Caucasus the rearing of the silkworm lias been 
upon the whole favourable. Russia further 
produces hops and tobacco; Spanish pepper 
and mustard-seed on the Sanrara and Lower 
Volga; poppy in Kharkoflf; rhub.*irb, which 
grows wild in Taurida; rhapontick, whidh 
grows wild in the Oorals ; Polygonum JVinus, 
which in the Ukraine engenders worms that 
yield a beautiful crimson dye. Animals. Cattle 
of every description are bred in vast numbers in 
the steppes, and they have increased with the 
improvement of agriculture. Black cattle and 
oxen are raised, especially in Rodolio and the 
Ukraine ; sheep are rearra to a great extent 
The merino breed has been naturalized in 
Little Russia, in the governments comprised 
under the name of New Russia^and in those 
of the shores of the Baltic. The breed of 
horses has been conuderably improved by 
crossing the best natives with Arab. English, 
and Riemisli racca The camel innabits the 
St^^cs of the Taurida : and the goat, sheep, 
jMnae, and other tame animals exist in the 
usual prepertidns and qualities. JUlnoralt : in 
Rumia very rich. The chief mines sac situated 
b the Coral aut Altai mountaimk and those in 
the vicinity of Nertschinsk, in Siberia. Copper 
is produced in the same ranges, alhoio Clouets. 
C,aMHnariss. The irad^ dorts on the German 
oeust of the Baltic are St. Petersburg, with 
imports of Ononstadt, Namu Revel, Arensbuig, 

, Penmu* Itlga* Wiadau, ana Lisbau. Of these 
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g irts the first two are frozen up for six months. 

n the coast of Finland. Wybuvg, Lorisa, Hel- 
singfors, Abo Nystad, New CaHaby, and 
Tomeo : in the Arctic Ocean, Kpla ; on the 
White Sea, Archangel and Onega : Pettopav- 
iovsk on the Kamsdbatkhan Sea ; and on the 
N. Pacific, Silkha, the capital of the posses* 
sioos of the American Company ; on the Sea 
of AzoflT, Taganrog, Marinopol, Kertdi, Ber- 
diansk ; on the Black Sea, Odessa, Theodoua ; 
on the Caspian, Astrakhan, Bakoo, Derbent. 
Exports. **The chief to European countries 
were in 1867 cereals, ^f^979,05aroubles,betng 
an increase of 30 miilion roubles over the 
preceding year ; flax seed (linseed), 18,360^343 
roubles ; total x 1,836, 288 roubles ; wood, venous 
kinds, 10,650,753 rqpbles ; raw wool, 9,6x3,615 
roubles ; being a decrease of 6 millions over 
tne preceding year; and hemp. 8,674,x83 
roubles. The prineipal imports into Russia 
from Europe were raw cotton, 38,039,858 rou- 
bles ; unwTOttght metals, 32,530,081, an increase 
of nearly 13 millions ; machinery, 15, 033, 671, 
an increase of nearly 5 millions ; metal wares, 
t 4 . 709. roubles, an increase of 4 millions ; 
tea, 14»‘)45»575 roubles, an increase of 5 mil- 
lions ; and colours, xx,ow,86i roubles. Among 
the other imports figured wool above 8 million 
mubles, and woollen goods, 6 millions, being an 
increase of 3 miUions and 3 millions ; cotton 
goods nearly 4 million roubles, an Incxease of 
a million ; spun cotton nearly 5 millions ; siik, 
5 millions, and silk goods, 5 millions, an in- 
crease of more than 3 millions in the former 
artidci and nearly 3 miUions in the latter; 
linen tissues, 3^ millions, an increase of a mil- 
lion ; agricultural implements, nearly a million 
and a half, being an increase of 600,000 roubles ; 
drinks, 8 mtlllons, an increase a million ; 
fruit, 5 millions ; ladies' dress being a million ; 
tnlle and lace, half a million. Among the ex- 
ports not before enumerated were cattle, 4 
millions ; horses, 354,000 roubles ; furs, 733,000 ; 
cloth. 365,000; rags. 353,000 roubles."— 
man s 1 ear Booh. Total value of the imports 
for home con^mption, and of the exports of 
Russia, including Finland, in each year^ from 
1863 to 1867 in sterling 



Jm^rts. 

Exports. 

1863 .. 

.. 34A93»B49 .. 

.. 34,458,350 

1864 .. 

.. 37t7S7^7f>S •• 

39^567 >970 

1865 .. 

.. 26,0x4,960 •*, 

f 33 .* 30 .« 9 ® 

x866 .. 
1867 .. 

.. 3 a,S 03 » 93 » •• 

42 * 003,754 .. 

•• 3 S»a 93»870 

•• 38 , 7 S 9 >o 84 


Industries, One of the most ancient tad 
natural branches of Russian industry is that ot 
dressing lentker^ and tnanufactunag it into 
boots, truakiL and other useful artic led, 
quim^ies of leatte aire 

iw iapotwkm Ie&Sm ..StS 

♦*** climate aq^Maik i 
aad riie a<Uoioia«r 
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Vladimir, N^iod, and Tver occupied in the 

preparation and manoiiucttire of leather. But 
many of these tanneries are unlroithy of no- 
tice ; the good tannenes are indeed rare, and 
as Mr. Frachenko ohservei, may be counted 
upon the fingers. The great bulk of the tanned 
lather and of the manufactures in leather are 
as yet in a vot backward state. It does not 
correqpMuid with the resources of Russia, so 
rich, both in the rawmaterial and in the cb^p- 
aess of labour. Fine, dear, and fashionaUe 
articlts in leather are principmlyimpoited from 
ahroad ready made, or they are made up in 
Russia from foreign materials. Bronze*^ 
manufacture of, was first commenced in x8ao, 
prior to which French bronses, imported free 
of duty, held possession of the market. It has 
ever since beep in the hands of foreigners, and 
no Russian manufacturer has exhibited bronzes 
at the eleven exhibitions that have been held 
in Russia. There are about thirteen manufac- 
tories of these articles, of which twelve are at 
St. Petersburi^and one at Moscow. Taihw 
and candUs. ^e tallow trade of Russia has 
retrogressed : from being one of the principal 
articles of export, the trade in it with foreign 
countries has fallen to nearly half its former 
extent No attention, or very little, has been 
paid to the improvement of native breeds of 
cattle, which have been left to the Steppes and 
lihe plague. Hundreds of diousonds of herds 
have perished in this way, and the B.itural 
consequence is that the suroly of tollow has 
been greatly reduced, While the cattle of the 
Steppes are still being swept oflf by disease in 
herds, the pmisantiy are not able to do much 
io the direction of improving their cattle, and 
the want of captal equally prevents the large 
landed proprietors from introducing a more 
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^ofeattk. The 

Crimean war stJiaslateir the meportatmn df 
tallow from South Ameriewaad Australia, ajid 
at its dose the tallow speculatom of Rusiw^ 
still tbinktog held the old monopoly, kigit 
up its price artificially, and, while In ttumy 
cases ruining tbemselvi^ drove the customers 
(rfjtdlpw std^more into oth^ marigg* 111 

adopted, and, particularly in Ammc 9 » 
to the advantm of this important ait|^ of 
commerce, both in quality and price. But the 
home consumption of tallow has been on the 
increase. The manufacture of stearine tallow 
and other descriptions of candles is greatly in* 
creasing in Russia, and with it the price of ^ 
raw material. The total quantity of stearine 
candles is about 7,3;5o tons^or about 3.500 tons 
below the production of France. The total 
quantity 01 tallow candles manufactured is 
e.sumated at 95,500 tons. Ihe prindpal manu- 
factory of stearine candles in Russia end in 
the world (the Nevsky Works at St Feters- 
burg) belongs to an- English company. The 
prices of the stearine candies range from 7 d, to 
gd, TextiU fabrict^ The A‘*w» mdustry is the 
most truly national. Flax is a growth especi- 
ally suit^ to the soil and dimate of the 
northern governments of Russia. The Battle 
provinces, and the Beighbouring govenunenti, 
supply the best; the more northern govern- 
ments, such as Katka. the coarser qimlities- 
Flax is also grown in the provinces borderumc 
on the Black and AaofT Seas. The value m 
the flax and Unseed exported firom Russia 
may be taken on an average as forming rather 
more than a quarter of the total exports. 
Some idea of the progress of this production 
may be found from the following statemeat:"- 


Exports. 


Flax (combed) .. Puds (of 36 Ib. av.) 

Tow „ 

Fiax and hemp yam „ 

Safl-doth and coarse linen Pieces! 

Sacfcclo^ dec Yards 


x86z. 

X869. 

Increase. 

3 » 4 a 4 . 36 t 

033 . 5*7 

251,307 

3 fi,o 8 x 

*> 733.339 

6,0x4,043 

*,067,365 

336,8x0 

3 a .384 

t*, 519.7*0 

3,589,68* 

033,748 

8 , 5*3 

8,786,389 


* 4 , 497 . 


On die other hand, the value of the imports, 
which consist chiefly of the finer kinds of 
linen, fell from 1^340,838 sn z86z to ^^^^438 
in 1809; The indrmwe of the exports of unen 
IS thus out of an proportion greater than the 
decrease of the imports, and this increase, 
moriover, has been steady and rsgulor. Linen 
was manttfactured in Russia m the reigns 
•/v645-7fi) ^ Michael and Alexis Romanoir, 
itt«naticMW‘w almost be called the founders of the 
Ruby fiiemripv htdustry. £var sinoe 
Sw. Bumfu Fr. It. Jfas; but it was the 

Port, RnHa “ ‘ " 

POl ibddiih 

chms fffftit v s __ 

deep odour, Jndttg ^littid ^M^ nuM^ 

Che carbiHide of Pliny, a. The ipl^^^edaDy 


in the Kostroma government), and peasants in 

certain districu sowed every available acre 


with fiax, tempted by the high prioes wfai^ 
then prevailed. The statistics of Russian in- 
dustry are still somewhat rough and inmerieel^ 




1870, m fiax and linen mllis, 

37,700 nand^ and prodnoh 

the value of ;fx, 433,000. __ 

industries have made most^advanoe in the 

Jaroslaw and Moscow govenmumts, whila fct 

diet of Bt. Petersbuiir they do not seem to 

thrive so wall. The linen xnsnttfimhire is al- 
mosk entirely in the hands of the Rusdans, 
which is imther remarkable, seeing that an 
mnny bmoebet of ihdustry ait in n gitsd 
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tlie value of i^uction, per workman^ in tts 
HbqC'SpiuAing miUs is about { in the linen 
teUls* while, for insiancet the average 
pi^uction of each mill-band ^ia the govern 
mentof Wlademir » only ;CsfL“' ^ 

■nd about £3t in the linen tnulb. The mills of 


Dram 3or. to 54s. per piece ; mvensduck 
Snm to a6f« per piece. Those made from 
the Pikow and Livonian flax are remarkable 
toe their etrenglh and wearing qualities. The 
If orok mills, m the Jnroalaw gwemment, seU 
yams spun from clean flax, Ifos. x8>xoo, at 


lro« 331. to 68«. per pud of 36 ib. avoir.; yam 
bom watte flax. Not. r4-4«>i ***• *0 49** 

yer pud; double-thread, Nos. x8-xo& fmm 


linen manufacture, that it has at length reached 
a point at which it is equal, so far as regards 
the middling and coarser qualities, not only to 
lustain foremn competition at home, but also 
10 take pan m foreign markets. 

Fuvx Spinning Establishments* 


Linbh Wb4 oiNG Establishments. 



fo. of Value of 

Hands. Producnon. 


£ 

53* 

47*700 

500 

42,000 

3*703 

321,000 

3*7 

37,600 

xoo 

7,000 

550 

74.700 

1,800 

122,600 

8,601 

642,600 


Value or 
Producdoii. 


80 x,300 

?o^5SO 890,000 


*,930 »3af4<» 

•5 son 

*,890 Shcoo 

09a S,uoo 


is bhiefly jpfown in the central govum- 
meats, vk., OreL Kmrsk, TdiemagoB, Smo- 
lensk, Kaluga; Tula| Mcdulenr, aUia Riasaii, 
The yearly productida in 1867 was about 
6,000,000 puds (2x6,000,000 Xh. avoir.X valued 
at about 43,333*000. The exports of Russiaii 
hemp do not show an equal rate of increase to 
tliose of flax. The following were the eiqsotfo 
in x86x, x868, and 1870 :<*• 

Exports op Hemp amd Tow. 

x86x. x8^ 

pads. puds. SwdL 

Hemp., a, 977, 399 •• «i&.746 •• 3*n8sTSt3 

Tow .. 56,260 .. 50,302 .. 76,300 

Total ..3,032,659 .. 8,750,048 .. 3.38**383 
There is also a considerable export of hemp 
yam. Of rope^&c., there is a diminution m 
the exports, which fell gradually flrom 329**87 
puds w x86r to 303,024 puds in x868, ana 
868,625 puds In 18^ The hemp spinning 
works are chiefly in Tver and Orel. Actording 
to the Minister of Finance, they were 19 iu 
number, employing 2,126 hands and producittg 
a value of about £177,000 per annum. The 
rope and cord mills are given as 143, employing 
3,3to hands, and their yearly prMuce viuuea 
at 4437*000. These rope works are principally 
Bttuat^ in the St. Petersburg and Cherwm 
governments. At one of the lamest and oldest 
estabhshments of the kind in the emigre, the 

S ices of tarred rope averas(8 xsr, 4A perpud ; 

cached ditto, 142. 8*f. per p^ud. CctUn* 

! The consumption is enormous. Of the sevento* 
seven millions odd of inhabitants which the 
empire contains, from j^ooaooo to 6c\ooo,ooow 
at least, use cotton doth as their chief material 
for 'clothing. The flrst cotton mill was built 
in 1798, at Alexandrowsk, near St. Peters- 
burg, by the order of the Emperor PauL 
The tariff of 1822 gave a great stimulus to die 
cotton manufacturers. Averse to allow Russia 
to depend entirely upon foreign manufacture 
I for the principal want of its peo^e, the Imperial 
Government nas protected, by duties which in 
most cases are virtually prohibitive, the native 
manufacturers. Under this forcing system, 
the cotton industry in the empire has thriven 
amaxingly daring the last thirty years. Much 
foreign capital has in consequence been at- 
tracted to this country, and a large number of 
wortemen are giving during the whole year, 
under the comparabve disdpline of the ^la, 
a greater amount of useful labour than, uMor 
other drcumstances, they would have bestowed 
on their agricultural pursuits. Russia Is not 
wholly dependent on fordgn supply for the 
raw artide. Districts of tat C^casus have 
been found by experumce to be well suited Aw 
cotton growing: i^tatioas have been estab- 
lished near Kutais and Baku, with foirsuccsto 
Cotton is jpown in Ruasiaa Turkestan as ^ 
north as Cbemkend, and there is no rtaffm 
why its cultivalitOA should not be extendiraStoe 


*9,100 790*000 
























Ztttseia 


Bosiia 


* ajppear exodlent In this r^pecu The liest 
cotton in the Kassian .Astatic possessions 
comes from near Taahkend. where American 
varieties have been tried with success. Supe- 
rior both to Tashkend and Khojond cottons 
are those of Bokhata, where more care appears 
to be taken srith the plants, which produce 
cott<m Uttle inferior to some American kinds. 
The largest crops are said to be obtained in 
the Khanate of Khiva. In the Khanate of 
Khokand much land is devoted to cotton, and 
the crops are rich and of pood ouality. 'i'here i 
is no lack of means of raising the raw article. 
It has been calculated that the Khanates of 
Central Asia, even in the firesent state of their 
amricultutal knowledge, might produce yeariy 
about 1,000^000 cwt of raw cotton ; of which 
Bokhara could grow 650,000 cwt, Khiva 
ado^aoo cwt., Khokand too»ooo cwt., and the 
semi-independent provinces of Afghanistan, 
OB the Oxus, the remaining 90,000 cwt The 
insufficient cleanness of the* Bokhara cotton 
detracts greatly from its value. A pud (36 lb.) 
of Bokhara c»tlon costs at Tashkend from 8s, 
to tSs.; in Khokand, however, its price is its. 
to 3s, t and in Bokhara, as is natural, much 
cheaper still. Indian cotton has to some ex- 
tent been used in Moscow for cotton spinning, ’ 
and thme can be no doubt that the^uez Canal , 
will have a sensible effect in continuing this . 
sttpply. The machinery of many of the Mos- 1 
cow mills was altered, even before the out* 1 
break of the war in America, so as to be suit- 
able for the woridog up of the short-stapled i 
Asiatic cottons. In these mills the general * 
sni^tore U two-6fths American with three-fifths ■ 
Asiatic cotton. The Bokharan, being much 
dirtier and fuller of seeds than even the Indian 
cotton, must be sold at Moscow at 1 y. or i4jr. 
per |Mid, to be as advantageous as Indian at 
Xt ar. per pud. Now Bokhara cotton, on ac- 
count of the long land-carriage, cannot be 
brought to Mokow, to be sold with profit, for 
the former prices. The following were the 
values of the imports of raw Asiatic cottons 
from 1857 to 1867 

Imports of Haw Asiatic CbTToK. 


xor. per pud on white cotton yam to 
Bs. 8if.| and on coloured yam from M* tc^ 
xts. 40. The imports of manufacfiitred cotton 
goods were 51,144 puds in 1868. ySfOSi in 
x86p, and 80,404 in 1870. The Mnsr uart of 
CoftoH Mannfacimrr are in the cennml govern- 
ments, the Baltic provinces being the moat 
northern ; Riasan and Kaluga^ the most sondVi 
em of the governments in which this industry 
is carried on to any extent. Moscow and 
Wladimir are the most important centres of 
the trade. Tlie total number of cottoiHqun” 
ning mills in the empim is 67, employiim 
43 i 773 hands, and producing >^7, 107,300 wottfi 
of yam. . The total number of cotton-weaving 
establishments is x,66o, employing 6s,5$g 
hands, and producing A4>^40|066 wortHf of 
cloth. Calico frintiug mills^ 152; employing 
23,018 hand^ and producing ^3,820,000 worth 
of prints. To these may be added 359 esta- 
bli^ments for dyeing and bleaching cotton* 
whose earnings average about jC6oo,oooa*year. 
The red Turkish dye, from the excellent mad- 
der of the Caucasus, Is largely used, if'ss/. 
With the exception of its northern government* 
where the cold climate, but principally the 
marshy nature of the soil, is unsuitablt. Koasin 
is well adapted for sheep. The number, ex- 
cluding Poland, is put down at 41,170,0001 of 
u hich 11,656,000 arc of the fine-wooied (Mentu>) 
breed, the rest of ordinary kinds. The most 
remarkable native breed is that of the Ko* 
manow sheep, peruHar to the government of 


1857 .... f,\lOfiOO 1863 .... ftlOOtOOO 

1S58 ...... zi4»ooo 1864 .... 1,223,000 

>859 77»^oo 1865 6ax,coo 

i860 170^000 1866 773i<»o 

z86i ...... 90,000 2867 900/300 

zSfis 090,000 

NotwithsUoding the impulse given by the 
American war to the importation of Asiatic 
cotton, Uie imports of raw American cotton 
have also increased from 0,491,387 puds in 
i86x* tsi 0,973,634 puds in i86p-an advance in 
»ia« years of 482,057 puds. Of foreign wUH 
and eelanred eeiten game, the increase has 
hfien 46,4x0 in nine yean,-Hnamely, from 
0^,564 yHxdn in 18161, to 164,974 in 1869* and 
p^ jop m 1870. The imports of foreign yams 
were 730,746 pods:, the great augwen- 
l^M^^he OUMcqnent Tears is owing to the 
dm (/wttwry i, 1869) from, 

fheeubiiode of A 


J.'iroslaw, which is celebrated for its 
dark-grey fleece— used only for furs— and 
its great proUficness. ilt is said, however, Ulee 
the black Bokhara sheep, to lose the above 
qualities when removed from its native district 
There has been an increase in the number ^ 
sheep reared in Russia, notably of the Merinos : 
the competition however of the Australian and 
South American wools has been much felt, and 
by diminishing the pmfits of what was once a 
most lucrative branch of farming, has given a 
serious check to its rapid development. The 
yearly wool production of Russia is roughly 
estimated at irom 108,000,000 to xao,ooo/3oolm 
avoir., of which about two-thirds are worked 
up in the country. The exports of Russian 
wool over the European frontiers have been 
falling oflT gradually, and year by year from 
more than 36,000,000 lb. . in 1861, to 33,ocx>.ooo 
Ib., in 1870. The imports of foreign wool, on 
the other hand, 576,000 lb. in x86i, were mom 
than 3,376.000 lb. ui tSyoi. Again* the importo 
of carded or combed and coi^rM wools (half 
manufactured), which oufrt about 3,440,000 IR 
iu 1861, amounted in 1870 to 9,005,000 lb. It 
is clear from the above that as regards lira 
raw article there hat been no very great in* 
crease of production in Russia ; but it should 
be explained as regards the weight of the wool 
experts that the sfoel now sent abroad it 
generally washed* and, consequently, mdhe 
less than the unctsansed wool Ibrmeriy ex- 
ported. SttU the expoiti to Europe have also 
thUea off in value (this iu a great measure to 
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BuMdA Xf Wi hify 


ilQnroini Ott tlw Ifdloiclum Ihft 

KenonttM gtipwlsife ^ViARtiBi Af 
ttetik It nilB timmt, taiic 

e»di ahQKild efiwt or ova at letot tf aotboT 
wooded, Of wliidi aot M «Siaii 
Bhould be pUatod with amlb e n y li tai. 
tbe Kenomte sObwoim plantiuton*. ttew 
stikwoiAif m the goiretmiieate of Exe 0 l, Whm* 
koer, Mofoeir» and Warsaw; The totat i«w 
silk pcoductio& of Raisaa hai boea anigltljr «h 
timated at aboat i,m<«ooo |b.» of a 'Viliiei of 
about jffioaooo. In rb/o thl^ w«M M>eqo 
hands employed hi the stlfc waiMifiictosim^ of 
wbidk the tmoce waa non than jdx>«6cveoo 
in value. The prices of raw liSet vary oan- 
ucdos, sideraMy at Moscow. AstothetnaiMtllliieiiised 
jSajlB^fepir In 1870 the production was esU- goods, Russian riBt atlas is sold ot sr. io«f. 
maud at £yoo,ooa, WEnUd wmingmiU9» per yard ; halfsUk atlas, fram 9*. ^.te 4s. yd 
ta tbye it was estimated that this branch of per yard. It it in the hibrioatioamdieciMimer 
production was of a value of upwards of and thinner silles that the Moscow mamoao* 
23 ,Odcvoqo. The hugest stubf manu&ctory tn turers excel. iCanans^** an essenCially Ihu- 
Kttsria is at Pascktna, near Moscow. The rian and Caucasian pure silk mamiacture. 












goueruttieBts, s&o^ 
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m 1. <SuI«>4m mShS 


turers excel. Ktatam,** an essenCially Raa- 
rian and Caucasian pure silk mamiacture. 
generally striped in pattern, is sold at ftom 
3*. Sd to 4S. ; an excellent article for the 

pncE Russian adas is oerudnly inferior to 
forsiga ; hut on the whole Rnsstan sQks are 
stronger and better than the Ckcrman and Aus- 
trian. Sdme, indeed, are very little inferior 
to those of Ly<^ In sSya Russia hapurted 
7X4>S97 IK avoir, of spun sillc, and S9y,sf 8 
of Mik stuffs. Her eaiportofrawtll& was about 
144,000 lb. TMe XufMiMuttE ' ' 
being quick to learn, andnatuially line fingered, 
show considerable aptitiide for metory labour, 
and they are especially good nechames : but 
they have little pride in tbeif worSc, and are 
careless, often causing great losses in thcttlQs. 
Ata market Jbr/Erttgn UxtUefeMee^ Russia 
wili probably; and fora long period, coudnites 
CO be a consnmer of the finer deseriptioai of 
manuiacturtts firom abroad, but it is auMly 
likely that the lowest priced classes of ‘ 


imported. Memg, The stlvertotthle. average 
rate of exchange. 3f. art Wt(gkis aad mm 
saret* The berkoarets ( 


and comes to os 















pienomjRy of eoMimtcM. ^^9 


8alf»«9 


« maS «n articW «x- 

lilu»Bd at ft pmUIc or private sak as a sped- 
laeAof tiieCooMaodUf* Sugars, wool* ^rits, 
wiiie, eoSee, aad iK»np erory spec^ mer« 
cHl>o 4 Uc, ksold Jiysafl^ tfao article ia 
M least 10 the 

pie vberehy itit add, the hnysr may recall hu 
*SStS^ tffs f iff *” ^ tipoft the 

SftirvwiCH or Hawaii XatAiroa, agroitp in 
the North Pacl^ hetrmM Lai, 1^54' and 
Ml* tf N., and Lmi^, ^ ^ 

ahoot to/Mo. Ihe productions are, 
wSaat, raised mostiy im the optanda, and 
eoShe, sugar^ cittoB, tobacco, cacao, arrow 


Satin tOer. id/ArariJDti. Ai^j 0a. Aiifih 

i<i/«r],asoift, dosely wcweo silk, wkh aileKy 
suHhce, usually easployed fyr 
In the manufacture of ether s il heft atuIBb iiieh» 
for taample, as tafihty, the esode ia to aaitfs 
altematew each half of the warm in eedelr to 
ferm the body of the etulT. Oa ttie eoiMm 
in weaving satin, the worfciaen only mis* 
the fifth or the eighth part of the waip; 
by tham means the woof is Iddden htteemh 
the warp, which, presenting an even, clese, 
and smooth surface, is the more cspahle 
of reflecting the rays of light: ano thiM it 
is that satin aaiuites that lustie and teiiaeapy 
which distinguish itftom ssost other Idndsei 
sUks. 

Sat, or. Says, a lemd of sene or woofieft 
stuflr, much used abroad far luungft and hf* 
the religions of seme orders for shirts: wloi 
os it is eatployed as aprons, by soMcel de- 
scriptions of ardfioers, being usually dyed 
green. 

Sbax. [G^. Setktmd, JfaMr. Dn. Zetkmd, 
0a. Salkund, Stel, Sw. 4^4 Fr. Pk^, 
Paam, marim. It /‘are, ViigUf Mterfaw, 8m 
Pacat JStrearp mwrfiie. Port. Pkaea, VUtUa 
ou fnerri Moriaha, Kus. Tmtim, jVkgle, 
Pol Ctale manttflf, tat PAauu Psft/Uti imk- 
rmmsi an animal of the amphtbious luiad, ft 
native of the European seas, and loiiad about 
all the coast of the northern heminheim' 
even extending to the southern pamt ' 

It also inhamts some lrajh*watery 
these of Baikal, Orea. 8m Sealsf' 


raHy veiy fat, and are _ 

regions lor the snke of thehr eD, mUm WjfWf*' 
a considerable article of cossraeice. Thd 
bottle*Botedjeal is nsuallvso memhdfJBu 
as to resemble a skin or olL the tccMolo«» 
motion of the blubber bmngpliattlypeiWBfvahle 
beneath the skin. A sla^emuiiiat of this 
sp^s has been known lo yield a buttes ojt 
The skin of the seal yields a very fiat ipeclw 

Skauno-Wax COon Sitftlhdk, Du. Srkm 


Aoew, Cirraief^jiftfms, Sn. and Port JLmcm, 
Kns. Swftniafht Pol Lmmj it tim wax ihwa 
for sealing Ictunt legal huxrnnotnia, It 
is a composhaon gum-lnc; mehad aadJInQn^ 
parated with lasia, and asmrmds cefanmd 
with some ament, as venaiBenf veidher, 
ivoiy-hladc, &0t j 

SxNA, or SxNKA [Oer. SmMMtn 0n. 


«SWnfa(ri iftt |«IV. Sin^ It Si 
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att iitdk biMtd, aiid ikdt a Ibn iiidl £b la^ 
a Mty )rbllowiili*g»ea colour^ a ftiai, Mt 
v«iy *wl, and a naaseam taate. 

Sowamm aarti ara brought ftom THmIi 
and «»Mr pteoea. Thaaa may aaally be duk 
tiagaiiM ay thoir bemff aidier iiaitow«r« 
Uum, a^ 4aiM|^iitad» wlamr, hraadel^ 
aadfmaidifKJttitadtWth small mominent vouia, 
orbufa IIM obtMa, af a fresh, green colour, 
widmiit aayyeilow cast Tha Arabians sell 
their seima as Mocca and Jidda, whence It 
passes ty way af Sues and Kahita to Alexaa* 
dria. 

SsiGX CGer. SmwM*, jyvLSarfte, Da. 

Safg»^ Smut Sw. Smn, ft. It. 

Sargat Port Saiyn, 1 ^ Starts 
Jr«e«va«X a woollen stuff manuCto- 
tured bt a loom, of which there are various 
kmdSi denomiaated either from their different 
«)ttallcet or from the places where they are 
-wrottght. In the manufacture Of serges the 
hfgest wool is chosen {at the wayp, and the 
shortest frur the woof. 

Shammy, or Chamois Lsathbh [Ger. 
SdmAekhder, Du. Zttm, Zetmietr^ Pa. 

Sw. S^AmthlAdtr^ Fr. Ckauuns, 
It. Carnmd*, So. CamtMa, Port Cnmurfs, 
Rus. Zmmtciui^ Kathit Pof. Zaautx^ Ltsx\ 
a kind of leather, dressed either in oil or 
tanned, and much esteemed for its softness, 
plianey, and heiag carable of bearing soap 
without huft The real shammy is prepared 
of the of the cliaiaoi8*goat. The true 
chaSBois lather is oounterfeited with common 
goat, kid, sod even sheep>ekui, the practice of 
which makes a particular profession called by 
the Ftoach diamwHrt, 

Shawls [Fr. C 4 s 4 r, Chaltt^ Ger. ScMtmX 
weB-lmewo articles of dress made of worn, 
silk, or moreoommonlyof silk and wool mixed. 
The linest are those made of cashmere. The 
chief seats of the shawl mamifitctuiO in the 
Vmted Kingdom are Paisley and Norwich. 
Fmch ihat^ are hig^y esteemed. 

S«as» £Fr. JlfmffM. Oer. StAtifiX a 
w^-lcnown rominauag an im a l . Britbh sheep 

se leading and h^ bred of the fot> 
I the South Down, and of the latter 

LmCester. The fleece of the former 

is short and Soa, and wek^a 9 to 4 Jb., and 
thmof tlwlaUerayeniMsm»n0to7lb. Of 
other breeds, the chief short wools are the 

the rtiMOioriii, tm wtitsiure , asKi toe eniar 
loaiMrooli, the Teeswater, tT ~ ' 


I the stnd 


loag^wobli, the . 

. . . 

SagHkltv, a well 4 cBm wina. of a deep or 
}||dd;imM^eoloitr. Wbea^good it has a flne 
sumttiB odour ;isi taste U warm, and w^ 

aIumm nf the aifteeatlle mF «]|a 

thevkMy of X:er«a,iii Soaki.. . 
SHinwgeiwcal nnina m Mtutm vesesls. 


m 


OkckiZthnehekgpnvkMirilihfaKd^Mt^ 

&c. 

Shistiho is a deseriptioa ortmbbicM 
calico made in tancasiure. flKdn Anueknis 
and Indian odtton, unless m the vm^ flhe 
qmdirieftj^en Egi^itian takes theplsce of Oif 
latter. The piece as 96 yards leng;, and is from 
36 toss inches broad, aecordmg to the weight 
of material required. In the prooesscir mawp 
fseture the yam made frfom the AmndeSH 
staple, which is the strongest, forms the wasp 
or sbundaiitoii of the web-Hhe threads passhig 
from end to end of the piaec-»aad the Itdflkii 
the weft or the threads ruimiiigacnMa. Befrlre 
the warp is placed on die loom, it is carefrilly 
sited and then dried, so that the yam may be 
separated and stiffened suffidently to enable 
the weavers to pass it through the reed, and 
afterwards what is called the treddles. The 
former preserves the width of the niece, and 
the latter cau s e s the wsrp to rise ana fall while 
the weft is passing through. The weft is eon^ 
tained in a long narrow box called a riiottte, 
and tsk^ from becoming too thick or too tmn 
by meansof a wooden box, whieb sways to and 
fro in front of the operative, when the loom m 
in motion. When woven, n good piece sbplttld 
l)efree from specks, andbecff a uniform colour. 
The selvages or bonlers should be entirdy,fr«e 
from unaU pricks, and at each end there Snoiild 
be threads of red run across to indicsto that 
the piece is whole. It ought also to be quite 
free from damp and unpleasant smelts, for if 
packed otherwise, mildew soon appears, and 
damagestbe material. It is in this deseri^ioii 
of calico diat the chief business » done ig 
lAncashire, asallover the Sast it It extensively 
used. The particulsr weight in demand is 7 Uh 
ihirtiiig, which tells abroad for about 35 per 
cent above its cost and talking the ehatgea of 
freight, riiipmcnt, &c. stssper cent, that wnttid 
leave a reasonable margin of profit 

SiLH [Fr. .S'afofGer, AvfoSrl, a very aofi; flwt 
bright thread, the woik of an insect calM the 
bombyx, or the sUk>woriiu ^ SIflfi oeeors in 
various forms. Cocoons, luiifas, or hoslet nsn 
the belli as formed by the woxm. Raw siik, 
the sute when simply Wound off thecocoons 
into skeins or banks, ts ike Uueadoompoaodol 
several fibres unitM ^by their natural guoii 
Waste silk is that part which is first wound off 
cocoons in the opemtion of reetfog , and such 
cocoons as, being eaten thvmigh by the wormi 
cannot be wound off the reOL but are after* 
wards eaided and spun. ^ huihandry Is 
extensively prosecutod in Italy. France. CkinfU 
Persia, Slam, and India. Silk is {MpoiW into 
tkis country duefly from Ita^ and Chum. II 
is,aexttocea,rimgisntsupfoof€iHna. Rdt 
many yearn there waa n pwbibtoon «a» the 
importotiiMiol fbrefon sflks into fids cpuiciyt 
m xSsA this psohiktSoii ceMMff, tnd mt tSk 
mamifimtaie asado sapid prog rasa In iwsg 
ihediidesHpoftinw and thrown riXfc ware to* 
tally abriis^fiad the ^ parcmLmfk0l0/m 
duty on forsigir silks wna teduend to sflper 
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SpMmftoetl 


W. Ships of lon^ hurdoQ anchor three- 
quaiUVf ofa mite fhoatheajm Tndein- 
cottfifl^hlc, in Valenaa^oii the 

MecStmncan, J&«/. iF ^ W. 

W. im^srUf coal, iron^ madiiiiety, and 
emofu taiiins. enmm wtne. lead, a^ 

Ite It aceemibie only for smalt ctaft ; 


IJndttthk deaemibiktew 
all tnoat species of ye^etable pfeodticdon eei 
are hngnuit to the smelly orpunpeafk to 
palate t tnch aa ctoveSi |fui|pery imtniagi^ 
spice^ 9 cc»t ^c. 


tioii fht ahent 4SO «hips, 1 ^ mar be entered in 
any wind* Sx^ortt, ehve oU and various 
fnms. also lead and iron, salt liah, 


ao* jiF S* olive oil, wine, brandy, 

omnfes and caber fruits. Imperts, whea^ 
iron, hardware, provisions, and cotton goods, 
itfewey. The real s 100 centimes : aveiage 
rate of exchange wots £ sterliiig ; Peseta m 
4 reales b »« as /x. ; Escudo « so reales » 
so sg£t. Weighis mid mituura. The kilo- 
gramme ^ 8.8otb. avrir; lUro » o.ss imp. 
gall ; icilometro » 1*093 yards.; metre cube » 
3«*3t cubic feet; resma m English re^ 
COLONias, &c. Cwhs, the largest of the West 
India islands, and the most important of the 
colonial posaesaiens of Spain, aitoated beween 
Lai. 19* and a^p' r iowg- sB' 

W., S40 miles S.£. Flenda* Chief towns: 


Sa/0l an tmetuoos kmd of ps^ made whh 
ml or other kmds of fiit^ and an alkal^ wmo- 
ttmes actuated with quiddime. The greabot 
quantities of soap are made in Spain, Pbttugal 
France, and Italy ; oKve be^ in flSw 
countries most pteittifuL 

Staitps. As a mode of taxation. Govern* 
ment have enacted that ooitykin snatnunentf 
ahall not be valid unless they are executed on 
paper bearing a stamp of a specified vah^ the 
imitation of which is a criminal ofienen 
These stamps vary in amount, whidi may be 
ascertained from time to time by referring to 
any of the ^emetal tables of taxes. 

Starch [Fr. rilmnfen, Ger. AmMud] ia 


whites S aas, 93 B free nenocs, and 308,550 
alafes ; total, x,359f83B* The cnlbvated lands 
are under sugar, colfee, tobacoe, and gardens. 
PkHUdiku Maadt. (Seeunder tins heading.) 
Porto Eico U inhdand in the West Indies, he* 
tween HayS and the Viigin IrimidA Lai, 
*y to M* ga' N. : Lougr, 6s*4o'to6jr*o^W. 
Po/. 0x3,574* Frodooe and expoxts, same as 


Pop. 0x3,574* Ptodooe and exports, same as 
Cum. Bakatk Itiaads, a group in the Me* 
ditcrr«eaiv bets^ Lai. 38* od 
N. ; Xwsr. t* s coasjbtum of Mmerca, 
Minorca, Ivica, Formentara, and Cabim. 
ShipMar. The uiercimtiie marine, in t 806 , 
conriM of x,440 nrilbig vesmls, tonnage, 
045,3x9, eagaiM hi ferrign trade, and 3,093 


Da. Afwifw. ^Sw. relfrwft Fr. 

Piano do Spofmo ^ PwfriMr, It 


whale, piixhM frp0» tte oily mam, afibnjt a 
Ikt oTaringm kind, loacmlntlie shops by 
ipo nmrnB tsPtmeeA Good spennaceriis 
in fine whfee milni> gloiiy, a^ tenMxam- 


princtpalfy by calico printen^ bl^hers, fee. 

SiwIGer. Siaii, Du. ami T>o. StaaL 
Sw. Si&if Fr. Aoitr. It, Aetd^h, Bp. Atoro^ 
Port Afo. Ros. and ^ 1 . Siai^lboL Cfafrfej 
it iron refined in die fire with certahi ingre* 
dients that render it white, and impaxt toll a 
harder and finer grain than that of riw odj|iaat 
metal. Iron is converted into steel, ^herby 
fusion or cementation ; the feimer med^ m 
employed fer mskmg sted immediately from 
the ore. or from the cruder cast metal ; fn tha 
latter, ears of iron are placed in the fimmeea 
with a stratum of charcoal between each, tw 
the pile is raised to a sufficient height; fhe 
whole is then closriy covered, to prevent laa 
access of the air, when a strong fire Is kindly 
snd uniformly continued during the triwAe 
process ; die surface of the rnetoL xaaattfee- 
tured ia either way, genemlly eaduhfrs muns* 
rous vesides, whence it is called hlittored 
sted ; but moot may be removed by repeated 
ignition between ved«h9t coals, and by 

Stbxuivo, a term frequent M Btuuli eola- 
meree. A pound, shilling, Or penny steriing 
mifim as much as Mpoo^. riitte 
of towfetmeneyof Great Bnlain, as owm 
W antbority. The esciniatod geld cpfri In 
England, as far as, it can be ascertaiaedi li 
£70,000,^; of siJvcr, £t$fOpo,oooi and d 

getiter at mmatuo ooin in Engtamt. 

SuoAX [Fr. Swooo. It Ahsrilsw, Sm Aiid* 
cur, Qer% Xmehr. Dut'druffierO is obtdM 
dMy frm the pfrh of a lam perenM gm^ 
which grawi in de«plywploii|M, rich ms4 W 
ma^es nddnndto gm demmx of Mitn^' 
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brow^Sdiedlqiiind Uq^ iibos oMM it tliea 
pliCMliiilitt cqpf»er irettcl^ ifliettboM, 
HE allowed to nm mto oooKog i^s, ^ere it 
remaiaa uaiU ctjrttsltetioa tabes plkccu wmii 
it it fttsted into casks witk boles, Uitoaijb 
wiuek the metesaas, or crystallised portioak u 
drawn on. It Is Skext dismvad in tanks con* 
tainiag a small quantity of water and a cer* 
tain fsopoitiott or bullodt's k)ood| for die pur- 
of removing tmouritiss. It it aftersms 
filtered, 'first tlmm cotton km and then 
tksoMgn a cyfindncm machine fined withduu^ 
coaUnan whence it is passed sgsiii into psns 
and » boiled. From diese boners it is ran 
into the simar*losf fom, and when almost dry 
and ftee nrom tresde, is, if white in coloiir, 
reudned in the same shape; but if brown, the 
loaves are broken up, and converted into whnt 
is called crushed sugar T|iefourdeeicriiitions 
of sugar consumed m this country are 
cavm rwfwn that wbidi has been shipped 
unpurified ; Ciay§d titgar, that which nas 
been partiaUy cleared by the use of clay ; Re- 
finid sugar, and Candv sugar ^ the latter 
being formed by boiling brown sugv until it 
is thacik enough to be made into sodc, or stick, 
the West and^h^ M ^ 

Java, and the Fhilippiiie Islands the great 
supplies of this article arc obtained. Camsump- 
Hsu. In rSva there were i5(So5»998 cnrt. of 
sugar of all sorts imported into the United 
X^ngdom. Thetmpoit of sugar firom BritiA 
possessioiis advanced from 5>x3s,9d7 cwt. in 
tl^s to 5,334,470 cwt in 1873 ; but the import 
from foreign countries advanced from 8,634,45^ 
cwt in 1871 to no less tliaa 10,381,538 cwt in 
x^a. The import from the Spanish West In- 
dies rose foam 1,430,735 cwt in 1871 to 
3,091,875 cwt in 1878; from Brastl, from 
x,S4a,3sx cwt to 1,878,587 cwt; from Franjce, 
fcooi 1,948,08 cwt. to 8,338,8x1 cwt The ifti- 
imit from Gmmany decluiM from I 

cwt in X871, fo %tr,8x6 cwt. in 1873, The ' 
quantity entered for home consumption was 
MWiSSKi “ 1871, and 14,308, *S 9 cwt in 
xlya. Thenverage declared value of sugar la 
1873, exclusive of duQr, was su. per cwt 
% British Ksst India, afit Si for British 
Wesi ladies, aw 4sC for liauriUut and 871. 
a, ix Spanioh West India. Tins la«tt being 
8g. JMW cwt. iunher than in 1871, Mauritius 
mC lower, but Bttish West India ar. higher, 
wd Ifritii i^ndia«. ^ ^ 

Solthuk [£r SsnS^t t^er. S^ssffsfji, ^ 
Brismmme* The native sulphur of commerce 
Is hrmsght motUy from StcUy, where it oecurs 
fo Ms aloug the central part of the south const 
ana to some disumce inland. About sp^ooo tons 
are aamiaUy intpciricd from into tho 

Unitsd Kfogdmn. .It Is also imported from 
ofioof the Isfamde, and front (he fidh 
focatm nesrKnpt^. ^ ^ 

xyaeiywfjffltes; 

s»Mre«.wSEsa4- 


fw«d«Q 


ly, where ft oecuxs 
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SifttmOinA 


•The msinly tucftite memi&ctttnMi. 

sttd eelOttiAl ptodeeet end 
the uve yeinopelly timoer, her troii, 

. jffS*« 3 t»en *. 

. o,m ,778 •• 

• 7*4S4iS(» 

. 7 «« 5 a*»» .. 

. tr.TOT** *. 


>81 

t« 

1869 


xom iinporau 

.* A 8 .eQ #>777 
.. 5 fe 4 f»*u 
.. ^Z4ti,6ix 
.. e« 64 e^ 9 M 

6 t 99 Qt 7 ^ 


dme in xh66 etboaeted to 44*^01,856; ink xi . 
to 44 *TS 6 ,m: »» S> JM.m «79 S hi 

pone Os ipnnsii eomo prooiico tnto awocioii m 
s866^ 4603,488; in 186710 4847*3x6 ; in 1868 
to 4617*683; in 186910 47^, 9!^: in 1870 to 
4 x«co5i7i 6. »tal xniaber and too* 

nane ^ SurodiM laiM of a^ut 3d tons each 
, of merchant vessels which teloafced to 


>* 3»t55 
, J.3»S; 

%^S 59 * *687. Vessels, 3*30* J «*64*. 
Monif* The nx dollar mynt, x 8 a: 4 x* Ave- 


1^11,^83,504, '1866. Veesefs, 
“ 1 ^ 559 * *»7. V 


Snittoitepd 


troy greSns ; centner ss 93*r 
pond, or pound, commercial weight a o 937 lb, 
avoir.; metal weight » 0*747 In • iispuna of 
so skolpunds commercial » 18*7 lb. 5 to the 
cwt.: metal » 14'plb. 7! to the cwt; skep- 
pund of 00 lispunds commercial » 3841b. ; metal 
a 398 kb.; miners » 332 lb.; tlcqipund of 06 
Ifspms raw iron a 558 lb.: new Swedish) 
last a 3*87 tons : tunna of com a 4% bushels: 
othdr agricultural prodnce a 4 bosheia; salt 48 
bushels; coal a 4 nushels ; kanna a 4*^ imp. 
piiits of about x| to imp. gall.; ell a 03*9 Eng. 
inchev about 3*3nis of a yard ; cubic foot a 
xx*7 Eng* cubic inches: mile » 6*6 Eng. 
miles. Portt, SUekMm (eap.), princ^ 
comhiercial emporial on the £. coast, at the 
junction of lake Maelar with the Baltic* Uti. 
59* ao' fT N., xS" The entrance 

to the ]»tt is somewhat difficolt* but when 
once inside, lame vessels can lie dose to the 
quays. GoUerikttr^ is at the head of a Iford 
op die"* ■ - * 


leet of water* . ^ . 

SurtranxtANdrGer ScktoitB, Fr, L4tSmttE. 
lot a federal repubSc of 

E. WOannany, a by Italy, and W. by FliaPQe. 
Trws X 5 *»s nd'f’re «»*«• ** 5 W»i 494 . 

TharmtMiccMsta^of an canton vor.aa scan* 

JrinsrwA. Tim iron m^pio- 
dW^Bfoia «a*cc6 8«t 15*060 Uim ammally: the 
!»*« asfiiea. soO tons: and the ronptr nifBef 
th« 

idierihla. 


is odebrated. In x866 dint« nwna 105*799 

M X 

Dcnwyts. ane oest cneese tt saacie tn ine 
Emnumthal, Scranenthal, and SjaMnentbat Ih 
Gmyhroi and m the valleys of the EnOACa* 
Saa^ ami Simmen. Commm, CkSkfiUm- 
mercial lelatSons am with dm adddnipg statOk 
AaBtria* ItalyJPraace, and Gexnumy* and sm 
the United Kingdom and EM Axte£a* 
ChMfoititi. O^va (cap.)* Basle, Eurieh, 
Bet^ St. (Sail, Lansanii^ SdiainiattSeU, and 
Appensdil. Texitlt /abrtet^ In s^nte of her 
remote inland position* the conformatum of her 
soil* which iwesentt great obstacles to nit(fmal 
commomcation, her want of capita), as of most 
of the fust dements of commmdal pro^erity* 
Switaerland has. alter a long and severe strug- 
gle, become entitled to mnk as in important 
manufachiriug state. Her textile fabncs, for 
instance, penetrate to the most distant quaitets 
of the globe, where they now find as rea^a 
sale as others longer and better known. Her 
dtk manufocturers boldly assert that, especially 
as regards cheap silks and silk ribbons* they 
are able at hut not only to undersell on d^e 
Continent die Bntuhprodiicerof similarartides, 
but even to compete with him in the heme mar* 
kets of Great Britain In die production of all 
goods embroidered, whether by machine or by 
haniL she has completely distanced her Seoten 
and Saxon competitors, and now has a virtual 

The aver that^Sb^ partdywu tbdiM^* 

sent prosperity to the disrovery of new channels 
of trade which, from their veiy inrigoificance, 
have been neglected by thdr more powerful 
competitors, to the dose adaptation (4 their 
manufoctures to the wants ana Pastes of their 
customers* and* finally, to the continual pro* 
duction of new patterns and des^s. The tm* 
porta of raw textile materia! or all Innde^ in- 


ducting the taw textile material and yams 
exportM, there reimuned for oonsumpdon in 
the manufimtories. and for conversion Into ds* 
sues, 4^088, 7$8 lb in x86p* aeainist 59,73^301 
ib. in 1871* the difierenoe in favour of the fil- 
ter year amounting to over $tk per 


The meports of yarns and textile 


Iwve nsen ftqm *^eo3.x73 Ih. in i8( 
48,300*975 Ilx tq 18^. It Will thus be 
thiii* while the imporia of raw matei^ 


i 86 o 4 » 


^ per cent,, the emrts of t 


only 645 --r— ,, .... — ... — 

lab^&c.* ^reaiii^lpik,adl^m 
e8 pm imn^ in favour of the tatter. ^fT^hel 
the fat place among the exports, owtef 
muditothe gmaiMie as to the eUiMously 
imreased erapMatioa of the maaufinfoxim 4 c 
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flMtMsAftkld 

Sietwrtiiid 

taviQf tlmdifftreat ^Nunot k to b««:boiit 

dd pex Idloi;^ for ooi • «ttd dbont for ^fot, 
no metws of noeertoininf tlieaetenl 
mxaikffof looms; but ia x 86 y them wem> it is 
stated, 40,569 haad^Qoms and 15,086 powei^ 
looms. Since that date a great increase mnat 
have taben flaee, at any rate ia the number of 
posrer«looms, ibr in the canton of Zorich they 
had risen in 1870 fiom 5,645 to ^065. Ihe 
Qttday per loom is esttmam at m lot white 
tissu^ and .^iso Ibr cobursd. The post of 
wsmufiicture u sxiogiily calcolated at 351- per 
cent additional on tne value of the yam as re- 
mds cnnco for printing pnt^ioses. The num- 
ber workmen amploym is, on an average, 
one to three power-iooimv from five to seven 
looms being dnvcn by one horse-power. Most 
of thetttiles, muslins, and cambrics embrmdered 
in SwitmrUuid are srill iamorted chiefly from 
Englaad. The number of embrsidering ma- 
chines is about 7,000, at which 15,056 wonemen 
and woriBwoman are occupied. As the proper- 
tien between the numbers employed at me- 
chanical emlmdderiim and embroidering by 
band is about two to live, the total number may 
be estimated at ftom 40,000 to 50,000 Strange 
to say, nearly one-half of these are to be fouM 

VAtt/g OF Silk and Cotton Fapkics i 
Twslvb Ybai 

^jhei%mbe«Sr^^ 

and to dilhffoiK parts 

Baden, and Sigmarinimtt. Tlu» ewrtam 

creased even at a asore rnpM mte rimn 

silk and cotton; but the t^asmtditihrif- 
Wmnt, and sciieaiy deter 
have risen from 349^*4* Ul in x86oto *# 47 W 5 
Itn in sarr, an incteasepf 5*s| ner oent. JJm 
estimated value ia t86o was 459**449 
1^*34,305 in *87t, a rise <rf39i|p«Oig- Th« 
ejq^ofiinffiMriet is even lesii|m«at 
of woo))^ as the Allowing flgit^ wdBdbow. 
Quanti^ exported ia x86o^ 396,4*6 Dx; m 

decrease, 34^ nwr cent. In- aMiwm to toe 
abm many artmles are expQfiededii«d^ 
prmrly come under any one of tlm «mr nm- 
eedmg heads in parriciwr thmigh heioiii^ 
to the class of textile flsbrick It mu, Isr 
instance, estimated in X867 tlmt xnechawnal 
embroidenes, to the value of ;f4oo,o^ were 
anally exported. Since that date the num- 
ber of embroidery machines has mcreated more 
than fivefold. ^ 

EKFOaTBD FBOM SwiTSBELAND fOK TBB 

US x86o-7t 

Yearn. 

1 Silk. 

spun SQk* fte. 

SlIkStABc. 

s86o 

r86s 

1869 

1865 

1864 

I2SI 

1867 

i8w 

^ 

>870 

1871 

t86o 

t66t 

s86s 

4863 

7B64 

^ ..r. 

1866 

28 

{|8 

two ,. 4 «. 

X ^ 

Francs. 

ac^ 976 ,soo 

04,074*700 

39,219*900 

*9**63,500 

« 3 » 907 . 9 So 

30.419,000 

98,633,900 

33.39J1UO 

431**8,650 

*S*« 77 » 9 *» 

93,140,500 

» 3 «. 89**750 

1,168,796 

***70,540 

95 ^ 3 x 9 

1,216,760 

1,144,916 

*, 335 * 9*6 

*, 7 * 5*»46 

»*035f*r6 

3,685,630 

5 , 3 < 5 ( 7 *o 

Bnmes. 

301 , 493,630 

*95**07,780 

347*880,930 

*85*978*3*0 

376,405*850 

* 54 , 353***0 

383,797,830 

** 9 ** 59.940 

335 ,r 6 o ,930 

* 33 , 439 , 7*0 

3 *** 594*040 

383,706,400 

7,804,311 

9 i 9 * 5,*36 

», 439 **aB 

»,o 5 ^C 34 r 

UX* 74 »X *4 

11,311*913 

9 ,mit 7 

9 ioo 6 ; 4|6 

9,337,588 

13,461.781 

*S, 34,*56 

Cotton. 

Cottoa Yam, &c. 

1 OettenStnfl^fto 

• Emnet. 
Sfi{a .330 
4 . 883 , 9 *<> 
V 53,944 

*0,707*300 

7 . 9 * 3 * 7 «J 

W*** 9 f 

y# 047»746 

*aiS 8 a* 4 o« 

I 9 ,«) 9 b*» 

«% 3 *o» 6 fc 

t»* 74 ^ 99 f 

«t*o 86 |S 0 

307,693 

368^41 

430,69* 

3 * 6 , 55 * 

3*3.647 

381,^ 

mm 

M 3 ,t 0 | 

j 3 ,M 5 , 3 tO 

61,061*485 

63 » 59 t,« 4 S 

79 .S 69 *XS 5 

Bt*4to^ss5 

90 b 40»»985 

96 » 9 |S 9 l 55 

«* 8 i*P 3,590 

> 09 » 4 oei 75 o 

stxx 

iff. 

3 , 3 » 9 ^ 8 »* 

8 , 84 g, 4 » 

UMSyAtS 
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gwiUerUtod 

The Swiss Cnstont-boiiee xetunts 4o not con* 

tain any tmUcatiom of the va!ue4>i the imports 
andexj^s. ThertloretliieimIttM given in the 
Above table are merely ammndmate. The 
valuations are based on the mhowiitg scale 

Spon, thrown silk. 0oret siik. dtc*. at s,ooo 

flam per qamtal xio lb. Endian. . 
Siflcand half-siik stulfe, fibboaa» «c, at 7,000 
fianosiNBr quintal Bsxxo lb English. 

Cotum yam, twis^ thread, &e., at soo francs 
per quintal ss^ XIO Ih. English. 

Cotton doihs, tapes, &&, at $00 francs per 
quintal »xxo lb. EngltsL 
Woollen yams, fro,, at 4xe‘s<» francs per quintal 
xxolb. Iwgli^ 

Woollen stnfrs, &c., at 475 francs per quintal 
an rxoib. Englisb. 

Hemp, flax, and linen yarn, thready &c.. at 
i6a’5o Francs per quintal »= xxo lb. EngKm. 
Linen cloths, frx., at 300 francs per quinulss 
XIO lb. Engludi. 

Pack cloUi, at so francs per quintal =;Xxo Ib. 
English. 

The Swiss Conon Industry. 

Ptt g- Jb, 

Average quantity of raw cotton and 
Sraums annually consumed since 

x8do * 06,975,641 

Raw cotton consumed in, 1871 .... S>,895,9sa 

Estimated number of spindles in 1872, between 
9,300^000 and 3,500,000. Description of cotton 
generally used 'xst American middling, 
andly, Egyptian and Surat Mixtures : Surat 
and low nuddlmg ; Egyptian and good mtd'.| 
dling. Doty, 6fraxicsn4;V.el<f. pert, 000 kilog. 
Freight on raw cotton, in parcels of at least 
5,000 kilog., per x,ooo kflog.-^Uverpool to 
Bale i^From the vessel and by dixect steamer, 
W4A»W«p- ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

4meric«n 78 50 v> 3 3 9I 

East Indian 65 50 » a xa 4I 

If 7,500 fcOqg. on t trade 6x 7$ «s 394! 
From railway station odd 
Goele and Gheat<^ 

Anmrieira S 5® « 3 o 4I 

East Indian 68 50 » a X4 91 

If 7,500 kilog. on t truck 65 o « a » o 
From railway station w/d 
Harwidi and Antwerp— 

AaleriGan 3 • pl 

East Indian..,. 75 o 3 00 

If 7,500 kQog. on 1 truck 70 o m a 17 7 

Alt m^psnses indudnd, except duty, 6 fraoesa 
4s. pH, maHne insurance, neomsary fepaits, 
posmge and stamps. 

FrdjKbt on cotton foods» per x,oon kilog,— 

‘a ^i^ . |y i>i it | y i l^ g I0 Edo— 

Hr. c £ d. 

By guide train.......*.. 850 o m so o o 

Bygmstmm srd om 4 14 4I 

Gondidons as bofoin. Duty vatics from 40 
francs dt £i fw. on rawfiHiis, to yto francs 
418 cm tulles, fre* 


Switsatlaad 


Cost oftoal per ifooo kilog. in prindpat uidus- 
trad centres:— 
fr. Sr. s. £ e. £ 
Aamu *stoo«*sopt»oo 

Zurich aS „ 30 oa ill f» si o 

g^n» 33 .* 35 « a? 4 h «• 0 

Coira « 33 n 35 » 4t w t8 o 

Tbe average price is about 30 fr. m 044. 

Average consumption of coal per horte<power 
per hour, a kiteg. 

Average eonsumpdon pf coal per iwne-power 


Iverage eonsumpdon pf coal per j 
per day (xi hours), 84 kilog. 


Average consumpdon of ooaT per hone-power 
per year (300 days), 7,000 kEo^. 

Average coat of coal per horse»power per hour, 
6c. « olrflif. 

Avenge cost of coal per horse-pewtr per day 
(xaSodrs),7ac.«:4ifi«f. ' 

Average cost of coal per horse-power per year 
(300 day$\, 8x6 fr. ss£8 tax. 9|dl 

Table showing total cost of manufacture of fine 
yams of Egyptian cotton in the Hurtimaim 
spuming mills at Rapperswyl, canton of St. 

Numbtf of spindles, 03,760 ; of these, 10,096 
selfacdng, and 11,664 ordinary. 

Number of operatives, 190; or S per t,ooo 


Num^r of working hours per day, xs. 

Number of working days per annum, 30a 
Motive power— hortzonuf water wheels of 75 
horse^power: steam engiues of 80 horse- 
power ; toul, 155. 

Consumpuon of coal— In 187*1 st,3f» centners, 
at a fr. a8 c. per centner, or at 46 fr. 31 c. per 
too ssr ifgg tons 7 cwts. , costuig £x,ojfi V. gfd. ; 
in X873, xf,ioo centners, at t fr. 88 c. per 
cenmer, or 38 fr. x8 c. |mr too ^ 546 tons 14 
cwts., costing JC835 or. 3|nC 
86 honepower required to drive the spindles. 
Steam-engine has to he kept at work the whole 
year round, as the supply uf water is very 
uttoertain, and in diy seasons frequendy fruTs 
altogether. 

Produce in xSrx, 004,800 lb. Swiss of yarn m 
English ; or, at the rate of 8*6 Ib. 


8»6,83r Ih. 

Swiss » 9*48 lb. Eimlish per spindle per ann. 
Average quality of yarns manufactured, No. 84. 

Wages in 1873. 
fr. c. fir. c. 

t03 50, « 


SphuMHa (•eIf-ac^ 
ing spindles).... 9 so „ a 50 

Camera... .......X 90,, a io 

Ofdimty worlcmena 00 ,, o o 
Wlndets (women)..! 50 „ s 8e 

Bobhift and fiy 

women 45 i, t 55 
CUmii.., so,, 1 30 


£ A £ 

ar.a 

* 9 . »* » 2 

t 6| „ X 8 

t al „ * 8> 

,* of « * 

1 fj „ 1 
O ftf f o| 


la x8fo hoi^ry 


7,s6alb. In 18^1 

to 9t,oyt tb.| or 1*184 Wb 
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Co«t of Manufactuniw, Sn 1871. per xoo lb> 
SwtiMtss tio Ib^ J^Ush or Y«ni. 

_ , fr* ®» r* ^ 

Iptexest o& ceftttal employed sa ea 0x7 7f 

Amortintictt xx 71 09 4| 

liMUMDCB X 90 o X 61 

4 X 4 033* 

yw* 39 70 » XX 9 

OiB^expensee 850 o a o 

Po^tigeaad telegnunw o 50 o o 4} 

Cowa tbr fftcam eogme xa 70 o to a 

Gieatiog machbery a 34 o x zo| 

Reouiutes of all kinds (" Oar- 

pitoren*’) 1 89 o x 6 

Keeping in rtpm machinery a 40 o x xz 

Keeping mrej^ir buildings.. 069 o o 6| 

Packing the yam a 30 o x 10 

Incidental expenses x 9a o x 6| 

Heating o 97 o o 9I 

lighting o 72 007 


Tallow (Ger. Dn. thtgHf tHu 
Sw. 7 hc 4 . Fr. SM It. 

^ andPoit Rns. 3 Mis^AMN«b fel- 
Zajtt Lsl Sthtm\ a seat of mdma) melted 
down and dariM^ bemg used bmek<ttg 


The franc of xo barren and 100 rappen 
orcenttmea Average rate of exchange, 35 « ^x. 
Wtighif and Mmsures. The centner of 50 
kilogrammes and xoo pfund » xxo lb. avoir. Toe 
arpent (land) a S-pths of an acre. 


Taag» a name for hemp procured in Bengal 
from the Crpiaiartajmumt, 

Taboy, a rich kind of watered silk, or va- 
ii<^ of Uffety. 

TABLBi, among the Jewdlers. A table- 
diamond, or other j;»recious stone, is that 
whose tipper surface is quite flat, and only the 
sides Cut m angles; in which sense a diamond 
cut tablewise is used in opposition to a rose- 
diamond. I 

Tacamahaca (per. Takamakak. Hack 
und iack, Du. Takamakak, Da. Hak eg tak, 
Sw. Tmcamaka^ Fr. Tacamacka, Camme 
tamacka. It Taccamaea, Sp« and Port 
Tacd0$aeat Lat. Taeamakacd}, a solid rosin* 
ous substance, brought from New Spain ; it is 
said to be colleotea likewise in certain other 
provtnoes of America, and in the islaad of 
madagascar. There are two sorts of it. The 
best is called tacamahaca in shells: this is 
oonctete. somewhat unctuous and softish, of a 

S feliowish or green colour, collected in a 
of shells made from the nndof certain 
of the gourd kind, and covered over with 
lenoes. m smea is cxceedmgly fiagrant and 
deltghtAilpanphiaching to that of lavender or 
^heigxis, Its titte resinoos and aromatic. 
The mad commonly met with in shops is in 
sentem^^ gbbtfles, of a whhish, yel- 
iewwhi UrowwMk or grcenlah hue, and of a 
48SMM odotin grateH >|OWev«r, than 


or w&Ueand/et or teag tailew. ItsfOOdbcst 
consists in its sweetness and parity. ^ , 

Tallow-Trsb, a tree- growing a b i m diim t ly 
in China, which produces a substance like ew 
tallow, and whim serves for the same pur- 
poses. This substance is indosed in a stene 
or kernel, which is found in the pods produccil 
by the tallow-tree. It is a white fblp, and 
has the exact const^ence, colour, and smell of 
Russian uUow. The antv preparation it 
undergoes is bdlng melted oown, and muced 
with a little oil to make it soAer and more 
pliant . , 

Tamarinds TGer. and Du. Tamarmdeft, 
Da. Tameriu, ^w. Tamarind, Fr. Tamarmt, 
It. and Spb Tamarindo. Port Tantarhdj^ 
I-at. Tatttarindus\ the miit ot the iammrm- 
dus indtea. It is a pod resenibling a Ixm* 
pod, including sevexid hard 8eedl^ togemer 
with a dark-cMoured viscid pulp, of a pleasant 
acid teste ; the East India tamawnds are longer 
than the West India sort ; the former contain- 
ing rix or seven seeds eitfit the latter raxply 
above three or four. 

Tamoac, the white alloy of copper of the 
Chinese. 

Tanjid, a light cotton fobric, made in Man- 
chester for the Egyptian and Indian maxhecs. 

Taonbac, or l^MBAQPA, a nrixtuxe of gold 
and copper, which the pe^le ef Siam set a 
greater value on than gold itself, considering 
It more beautiful. 

Taps [Gcr. Sa$td, Du* Zim^ Sand Da, 
Baand, Sw. Band, Fr. Bnbmn de /U, It. 
Nartro, Sp. Cinta, Port. Fita, Rus. Zinda, 
Pol. a sort of ribbon or narrow bead, 

made either from flaxen er cotton threed. 
Tape is woven upon a smell loem in the man- 
ner of UneiL flcc.» and rim only dUfinenos be- 
tween it and linen or caKco iik that its warp is 
narrower. Vast quantities of Ihia article gre 
manufactured in several paxts ef SinriaM, 
especially in Lancashire; there are liiecwise 
considerable manufactnres of tape in Nor- 
mandy, Holland, Flanders, and Gennany. 

I Tapioca, a name given to white sage. 

Tar rOer. rAmr, Dil TWk Da. Titm, 
Sw. Tjtlm, Fr. Cemdrm, It Cntmnm, ^ 

A fe 

wood of the tutpenrine trees be emioee4 te Ihn 
Are, in a vessel everywhere efeaeri, ehM an 
aperture at ^ fioiloiit a« for exateil!^ In a 
retort, Twih the tieck plac^ Icweittemk the 
resinous huoe melts out by the hoa^ arullit the 
same thpe cotitraots im^emiiynuMMc.lOwll 
and taste ; in thkt state it is tsir. Thr istew 

&C., from tho ffltte and rim* 
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Vmo TtaUt 

«i)4 in some pbcet firom the larch and the tere* casks* chests* &c.* yet cnimot be unpacked and 
binth. The wood is eucioeed in a laice oven* w^hed net 

to the quantity of ten or more loads at a time ; l^aire* a table contahnag' dm naams of 
this ttaadt withao another oven called the different aorta of merchaadtse* with the dudes 
maatie* the apa ce betwixt them recetvinf the to be paid, as settled, by authorky aamug; 
dm; fimm dm bottom of ehe Inner enmo runs a tiaduifUatioim Return of articles auldect to 
gutter* by which the tar is conveyed off la import duties in the United Kintdom* and the 
pmportioaasitincitaoutef thewood. rate of duty levied upon each ardde* dladn* 

lauB IS an allowance Cor the outside peck- gutahinf the duties levied ns ordinary Import 
‘ ag& tbit Mtams such goods ns cannot be un* duties, and those lemed to ooonlerraU excias 
pecked udihoiit detriment ; er Ibr the paper* and ether Inland Revenue duttet wpon Biitlifc 
thioMki, bandsi dtc.» that inclose or ImikI any productions* according to the taiUu in ofem* 
goods imported leoM, or* though imported in in May, xB^ and xBya t— 

Ratis 6f Dimr. 


Is Emdhk Messurts) la MetM Met 
and Money. | sad rasei 


OnDCtanY Import Butirs. 

Cbooa Ih. 

*, huffes and shells cwt. 

paste or chocolste Ib. 

Coffe^inw ** 

Kiln dried* roasted, or ground *, 

Chicory* and other substitutes for chicory or coffee, 

raw or kiln* dried cwt 

,* roasted or ground lb. 

Fn^ dried : cununts* figs, fig«cake, plums not 

preserv e d in sugar* prunes* and raisins. . .cwt 
Sugar: candy* refined sugar* or sugar equal in 

quality thereto 

M not equal to refined— 

fbratclass. *, 

Second dam 

Fourth daaa including cane juke 

Molemrs 

Sacendes* confectionery* and all fruits and 

_ vegeuhlcs pres erved m sugar 

Tea lb. 

Tbbaoee: uamanufimtiired, stemmed or unttemmed* 
containlog in eve^ too lb. weight thereof 

selbwormoreof mmsture ** 

** nontaintag less than so Ih. of moisture . *, 

** manuCmtaied cxgan 

•* tavundiah or negro»faead 

** anufi^ oontainiim in every xoo Ibu weight 
mofe than t3 lb, of moisture 
dm* noe more then 13 lb. ef moisture .... ** 

^ mih«rittaaufhciuiedto>acco* or cavendish* or 
nsgro^head* manttfimtured in bond from 

udimuMtihctursd tobacco ** 

Wfae*€OittRking leas tfuittsfid^ of proof e^rHs. .gall. 

** (;W& an ad^ffiMMuSh^^ of 3d. galtou 

Inrtvoiy degree ofjrtrengm beyond the 
Ugbeat abom specified.} 

IbtfORTBoTtia TO CotinTRRVAtL Rxcittt Doty 
vron Briti&k Malt. 

Beer imd tin ONm of which were, before fer<* 

me»lntion.cfaspci^gramtyiM 
km s^ofis per barrel of ^ galloiii.. .. bit 
M Ouewtng X^efis» end not enceeding 

^tt^f«Re»edhigV''o 9 o"d^» II 

Boe r # «MiSBk«« If* 


J?i 3 L 

kUog 


xoo kilos 
kilog 


O 3 
036 
050 
046 


hoctoHm 
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I Tawliff 

I— I— 1 — JM II ■ ■ I — 

Batss 0f Duty. 


Afdctcs. 


In M«MWOf| t» 


nHWEr* 


iMFOirr Dunss to CoimTvitYAiL £xci$b Duty 

Ui>cm BstTiFit Malt. £ s. di 

B«or» spruce, woru of whioh w«i«i before fer- 
imtatioo, of a tpecific gmvitY not exceed- 

tnCi'iStodeff. X X o 

„ diU^exceedioiEz'xpedegs....^ x 4 0 

EseenOeof gpruce to*Uttdvai. 

Melt qtr. o x s 

Vinecxr....<...............k...#«......««..««.HnuL 003 

,, pidikM prcaerved therein o o x 

IstrotT X>urtBS to Countcxyail Excrss Duty 
vtovt Bkitisk Spirits. 

S|drit% not eweetened or mixed-* 

BraadYf Geneva, and ttnenutaemted i|nrits..pif.galL o 10 5 

Rum irom any foreign country, beuig the 

country of its nroduction „ o xo • 

Dittos not being the country of itv production ,, o to 5 

TadafOfaad from any colony of France.... t» o xo 0 

Rum and spirits, of and from British posses- 
sions * M o to a 

Spirits^ sweetened or mixed*- 
Rum-shnib, Htpicurs, and cordials, of and 
fiom British possessions ................ „ 0x0 e 

FeriUmed and unenumerated spirits „ 0x40 

Chlevolbrni IK 030 

Colloaion gatt. s 4 o 

Ether „ > S o 

Naphtha, or methyUc alcohol, purified prf. gall, o xo 5 

Varnish, centaiaing alcohol «... gw. o is o 

iMKNtY DtTTiBS TO Cquntshvail Stamp Dutixs 
ON Bxitisk Made Abticlss. 

ox. o x7 6 

,, 0x6 

Playing cards das.pks. 039 


fit. chs 

^6 8 

s ng 


[iHred’alioell^ 9 gg 

»* • s 

t$ s |fi 

H • 00 

If 1 80 


9 fiO 

9S 


It 

kii^ 

nm 
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BMETOI^^S DICnomRy OF COMMMFCM. 


thU stat« it is »AA ttttder the mme of cryitsli 
oroftiftmoftaruir. 


sad Japan, ivliero it grows to a height of . 
netoiy live feet It vesembies a myrtle m ap* an 


wi^ comparative success to the h^^ber lati* i pH 
tildes cf India, and also to Brasil, where it also [ 
thi^esi but loses the armna so prised coa« ! 
samert For commercial purposes we depdiid ! 
upon riie Chinese provinces of Fokien and 
CMton for supplies of black tea, and upon j 
those of Kiang>nan, Kiaag*8t, and Che^ktang ! 
for green. The plant is propagated from seeds j 
sown in rows of about mur feet apart, and In I 
die course of from two to three years bears a i 
crop. There are three gatherings of leaves, 
but both the second and third lack fragrance ' 
and flavour, and are seldom submitted to the 
exporter. When the leaves are gathered, they j 
arc placed in shallow iron pans, and exposed . 


to the air, and, when sufficiendv dry, they are , 
then, in the same vessels. carefuUy roasted until 
they become soft and pliable. When cooled, 
they are rolled by hand, and by this means 
twisted into the necessary form. That opera* 
tten over, they "are roamed again, and then 
amorted lor sale. The early spring leaves of 
the black*^ {dams constitute what is called | 
Pdl^ which somefimes is perfumed by the l 
aiMition of Chineae orange-blossoms. This { 


made tif from the lowest qualities. Souchong 
tanks next to Pekoe, being a strong black lea, 
but without the delicate itavottr of the latter. 
Gunpowder is made horn the early spring huds, 
and green teas are manufactured from tlw same 
leaves as black, but roasted in dUTerent vessels 
fwi .1 In another manner, 

Tbax Wood is the produce of a tree a native 
of Ava and Pegu, and also of Malabar. It is 
used lai^y in the construction of vessels em- 

of flue fllM of any vegetable or animal sub* 

« sitclt as flaa» cotton, or rilk» from whidh 
91 its name of linen, cotton, or rilk 

frttead, 

Ticn, or Ticking, a sort of texture used for 
covering bedding. Ticking is made either 
from hefnp or flax, being woven in the loom in 
frie samo^maiiaer as linen, from which, how- 
ever, it diiflsm»hoth in quaUtyand appearance, 
behig coarse and stiff, thouira close, and pie- 
seottng aattffluwtnatkml with narrow bhie and 
white stnpea alternately. Of this article, eon- 
skieniblo quenrite are manu&eittred in diflb* 
reut parts of iha tJnited Kingdom. 

TiraARV, .a soct of tranmarant gause, 
sfrflbiiod vrith gttm,mh4 presteo. ft is miteli 
employed fa the maaosietiire of artifreial 
flowers, flee . I 
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^Cftaioal 


, irluace lt« Stroam tlti hits evi<}eotIy 

h§m daiivad from the deetmectoii of tm veSes 
at lodeib the lighter portione of 'the stony met* 
ter hnneg been earned away^by the water* 
ndiiidi hot rtnhlided the fiiagments of the ore. 
JBw, djfc, XxeluiAiw of sen^/fsoo^eoo woitik 
of m and pewter waxes eapoeted annually to 
the Unilea 3 tatee> Italy. Osemany, France* 
Ac.* ahoat ao^ooo cwt of unwrongnt tin ace 
ettoftodf Gfaiimy to France, Italy, and Russia. 
TmcACii rom or unrefined 
To8AC^ [Gw. Tttkteki Hmtckiaback, Du. 
TaSUk^ &. and Sw. T^ak, tr, Tniae, It 
Sp and Port« Tabac^, Ku^, Tahak, 
Roi. TAaka, Lat TahtuMm^ P 9 $um\ aplant 
whose leaves are la such general tequest in 
MOSC parts of the worid, that it forms a most 
extensive and important branch of oommerce. 
As it occurs in commerce, this ardcle is of a 
yellowish brown ebtour, soft and pliable, a 
little dammy, with somethiiig of a honey 
mixed with a narcotic odour. The tasu u 
bittei^ acrid, and natfseous* It is imported 
mdiuy in leaf from the United States, and 
manufactured into various kinds of tobacco in 
tibis country. Ihe importatioa of unmanu- 
lactti^ exceeds 35,ooclooo lb. annually, and 
maaiifoctured 1,500,000 ib* It is consumed in 
the form of locee tobacco, cigars, and snuff, 
and at die rate of about 46,000,000 worth per 
namtm. For the duties chargeable on its im> 
poitation, a* Taxifv. 

Tok, a measure of weight»eo cwt., or 3,340 
lb. avoir. ; ia die measurement of a ship, a ton 
is reckoned as 40 cubic feet. 

Tonnacx. The tonnage of goods and stores 
is taken sometimes by weight, and sometimes 
by measurement ; and that method is allowed to 
the vessd which yields the most tonnage. In 
tonnage by weight, ao cwt. make one ton. In 
tonnage by measurement, 40 cubic feet are 
equal to one ton. AU carriages, or other 
stores to be measured by toxuiage, are taken to 
1 in the manner which will 


occupy dm room on board ship. Allord- 
nance, whether brass or iron, is taken in ton- 


nai^ by its actual weight. Musket-cartridges 
in mwm or boxes, all ammunition in boxes, 
and ankles of great weight, are taken in 
tonnage according to their actual weight. 

fopAX [Ger. IV. T^tue\, The 

colour of tms stone s 


I various, (x.) Red topaz, 
of a red colour, {ncliniimto yeHow, called Bra- 
xifiaa^ or ooekfental ruby, (a.) Yellow topaz, 
of a golden yellow colour, and somettmes aho 
nearfy Vdiite. ( 3 .} Saxon topaz. It is of a 
pale wke yellpw <^ur, and sometimes grey« 
fohefoite. ( 4 .) Aigue ^mamu. of a bluish or 
pale jneen oMour. (s ) Ocmdental sapp^e, 
ht a Ske optour, ana somftimes white. The 

Tim Chdcf^ tnpidws are most est^^ 
noiw borders bn ihe^nrwm; nf Pearu 
are scAdr, bt« their colmiv » much the same. 

twrmbm4utUt dm shall of the testaceous 
fthidfia chBed dm tortolsa^ used tn inlaying and 




k various other works, as for snuff-boxes, Ac. 
The best shell is thick, ekar. traaspiumii;, of 
the cokmr of antimooy, spranlusd im brawn 
•ml white. 

Tovch-Stonb (Ger. Pwiienbtmt *' 

fUm, X>a. Preveiitm, Sw. Prrifrttm, FV. 
Pinrwdftffucbe, It. PiMiraJi/anxgipmt^ 
Pitdm dk Awwp, Port. Pedra do forarX The 
black baralt is used for e x a min ing the predwus 
metals by the touch, and hence it has obtamnd 
the name of touch-stone. 

Tow [per. HtttUt W'trg* Pu. Afodk, On. 
Blaar^ Sw. BUtr, Fr. Btoupo^ It. ^ 

Port. JUsi^t Rus. PaMd. 

Pol. ZgrBebie\t flax or hemp, beaten and 
combed; into filaments. It ia owe to be ob.. 
served that the flax and hearp used fbr dds 
purpose are but the refuse of Atch parts of 
those articles as are employed iu the tnanu- 
faccute of doth, Ac., tow being prindpally ap- 
plied to the caulking of ships, and to sudh line 
coarse purposes. 

Tkain-Oil [Gw. TkraUf Du. 7*knum, Da. 
and Sw. Tra^ Fr. kuiio do MistOH, U. Plfo 
di Arrar. Sp. Grasa, AedW dt ^ncado^ Port. 
AwiU tu Arfw, Rus. Solo aortnaimot. Wor* 
waHt Lat. Oleum puanumX a general taune 
tor diflerent sorts of fish-ou^ such as whal^ 
seal, cod, pilchard oil, Ac. 

Tram, in weaving silk, is formed by twktjiig 
two or more threads of raw silk slack, wUch la 
also called the shoot, and forms the breadth of. 
the piece. 

Transitu, Stofpagb in. Where a person 
has consigned goods by land or water carriage 
to another, who may be in insolvent circum- 
stances, the consignor, or the person sending 
the goods, may countermand their deUvery, 
and r/vA Hwm m tktir patMgt^ which is 
termed stopping in transUn. 

Turkbv yOsmanli KsVayvIi) comprises lane 
tracts of contiguous territo^ in Efurope, Ana. 
and Africa. 1 .e immediate possessfons of 
this empire are bounded by AusWia, Sewia, the 
Damibian Prindnalities, Russia k Eun^, the 
Black Sea, the Russian Transesucasiaa pro* 
vinoes, Persia, the Persian Gulf, Arabia, the 
Mediterranean, the Archipelago, Greece, the 
Ionian Seiu the Adriatic, and Montenegro. In 
European Turkey there a» xaeyalets, ss sana* 
jaks, and 376 casas ; k Asiatie Titwey. an 
eyalets. 78 sandjaks, and 858 cazas. Turkey 
k Africa, 3 eyalets. Terriiorial dhisimu 
Ewope. Adrianopk, p<m. 1,600,000 tJBoink» 
z,zoo^ooo; Constantin^lite, z,ooo^ooo|r — 
3,500,000; Sidonica, x,3ra,p74; 

150^000; Uscub (pop. not given); 

S iODo; totaLxs,7OT/)oo. AouL Aidemj 

j Hond«mnShfiw<B^^ 

^nk <— ); Kourdisian M; Wbm (— )j 
Syria, X, 000,009; Mount Lebanon, XMboq; 

*rabizQBide, 890,000: total, X7,xfi3,oook 


rand total, Amid 

square mliei. rmeilht 
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TImt total eofmotioo of Tisikcy in Siunop* it 
MtbtmtedAt a^ut jfao^oQq^oao amnuibr. Imt 
thaw ai« BO reHahb m BpoB whicli to bate 
calcui a gon a /Mr. Cootcatitiwmk (caf.), Ua, 
^•^N.,^payft fiteed^ the 

ianctiiia of ibe Bosoms and tiio Saa of 
Atanom. Tbe iuulMntr is oaoeUent ; tC oon- 
tabia nifflciaiit srater to float thalaiiett Aim, 

IMoyaro: Oalatx. In^SSSS^ 

tnot^^ SaionSo, m MaoadoBia: AsiaticTttr* 
koy^Snwiia, OBthewettcoattof Atk Minor, 
TraUaondo, on *tlie Bladt Sml and 
ifl Sn^ Gold, the tarra jotlik 

(yoHBir pteee) or pkk of » too piastres » 
7*at(f iprammes sa francs,«a*5o. The ellilik or 
pieoa of 50 niastres » 0*700 nammes 
liranci i s>5* SHvut, The modjidie ss franoa. 
4*555. The flulgk or piecaof m to piasttes 
naant 0*096. The on francs x*tt8. 

STlcWto ^VanoT^. C 0 i^. •& 

hech paras sKfiancs 0*007; the nr pant » 
fianes 0*005* Large payments are made by 
Bm hitob or purse of geld » 30^ piastres, 
nnd the his or ^une m surer of 500 piastres. 

tmd MuuMfm, 176 dnuu «s x xot- 
teQo; 0*070 rottoli » s ohe : 6 okes css % bat- 
man i y| batmans » t euintal or caBtan>»: 
SH*437.>& asoir. Thequuflal ofcotton3;sis7*a 
lb. avoir j* the halebi or long ink. used itt mea- 
suring silks and woollens 08 inches ; the 
eodese or short pik, for SMasuring cotton, 
carpets, &c. ^ 07 inches. Oil and other 
liquids are sold by the alma or meters x gall 
3 pints EsgUsb measure. Com is measuimi 
by the ki^s or kdlow «• 0*941 of a Wm 
btw hel . 


, _ . mmnUna, I 

Imtkma, Rua Shj^uUir, Pol, Ttr^ntyma. 
Lat TrrwVsMiViMiJ, a resinous juice extracted 
fiwn several spedm of trees. The true tui> 
pentine*tree is found in Spain and the southern 
parts of France. It is a middling nnsd ever* 
green, with Imvesnke thorn of the hay. It Is 
extremely resinous, and unleis the resu is dis- 
duMgedtlt decays, produem flingous excres- 
cences. iwcils. bursts. the nrevendini 

SwehMnsists whol^ ih£ii%/b!ee<ih^ 
botbln the trunkjuid brmndiee. The Juice is 
the Cypfus, or CMo turpentine of the ahoss. 
This Mrt is quite of a thick consistence, of a 

\ colour, dear and tranmareut, imd of 

^ taste or mielL The k^ now 
^iiico tuipentuie is no more than a 
of eigM darts of mnunon yellow or 
jTieik m i^^^pam ^ ^ of pif^^ 

m^UM%dd%aa my ofthiotW tll^ 

' I and goneibUp df a daar winlish or 
^ fo 

11^ tm dteerhr. It p c meier sim 
imuMk 

riaafee, m noitiior ao thlde aithelbniMr 
nor «o as the tetter^ but it k 


TToltidl 7 ffw 0 <ii%fw 


daarer and lest tanadous than erther^ bek 
commonly of a yellewkh heaWn ookur; It 1 
impoitid from Germany. The common tiiiy 
pontine if prmared kom dUkn 
and kquite takk, whiter and i 


u 


GLTnAiiAaiUB is a very flne bine powder. 

sJLapk lAmfi^and Ingh^m^w 


made from the 

by painters. Owing to the hi 
InaulL this pigment » now ar 
in various ways. 

Viinxx, an ore cf iron and mangsnew^ cm- 
fdpyedasabrownplgmettt It occute in beds 
with brown jasper, In the Isle of Cyprus. 

UsmaxLLASare well known artides eaipleyed 
as a covering against ram and die^beat of the 
sun, a smaller kind, the parasol, bekgused 
dikfly by kdies, either wbue walking or xsdkg 
in open conveyances. Umbrellas are exten- 
sively made m London and Birmtimbaia. 
They are of Asiatic origin. The de/Aasf, or 
paper k extensively mamuEac- 

tured in China* whence it iskmnly exported to 
various parts of the world. The uinbidk of 
Uie Lepcha of SkUm o ons ist t of a fiame- 
worle of bambbo endosing broad kavea 

UmfiXs, a third person chosen to dedde a 
dispated question, when two arbitrators cannot 
aiyee. 

UNITBD KiKGDOM or GflOtAT BntTAm and 
laxLAirj). Under this head are induded 
England, Walts, Scotland, and Irdaiid ; s^ 
the idands of Guernsey, Jersey^c., and Man. 
Arm, 77 f 5 X 3>583 atat acres. 3ic>fr7k>o8. 
C 9 lotd $9 mnd .flfreign fonmkut in admtiott 
to the borne territories. Smr^. Qlbmliar, 
Heligolaiid, and Mdm. AAk, The Bikidt 



ptutof Atintn-" 


gabad, and several othm Aibc old wesiew 
divisions of Hindooitan. Total of Biittab India, 
arm. JlB^ogx miles , jpo p. tjStMeeo, 




*4mer occupy an aaew of 



tbn Raiah . , 

mimm^Mp. 0,096,777. Hon 
Labuan^beddes teverd groups ef a 
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U>UtedL kingdom 


•QQ^tfio ttpaM mikSv pop. 56fi;ts8, area 

1^x45 square ^ Hdeaa, 

area 47 sqtiare pQjpi tfiSx Gold Coast, 
area e^poo square uul^, pop^ X5<«94& Sierra 
htoat, area 468 square uiites, pop. 55*374* 
OaiSea, area ax aquare mUes, pop^ 6,939. | 
Total, as3,99x square uflles, pop. x,xox,9e7. { 
A/aurttims. Am fcA square miU^ po^ ! 
3sa,9X7. N^rik America. Ontario and Qaeoec^ 
area 33X,e8o square miles, pop. 3,eoz,«x. New 
Bmittwiclcj area 37,037 square mu^ pop. 
3M,^5a Nova Scorn, area x8,67x square 
mil^ pop. 375,511. Prince Edward Island, 
area 8,X73 square miks, pop. 03,338. New- 
Aniodlaiid, area 40,800^ pop. 146, 530, British 
Columbia, area aoo^ooo square miles, pop. 
34,8x61 MaaholML area 13,000 square miles, 
pop. X7,ooo. Total area square miles, 

pop. 4,i7X,508. WetilndUt^ Bahamas, area 
3,031 squaire mileS; pop. 35,487. Turie*a Island, 
pop 4,37s. Jamaica, area 6,400 square miles, 
pop. 441,364. Virgin Islands, area $7 square 
miles, p(^ 6,osr< St Christopher, area 103 
square mues, pop. 34*440. Nevis, area 50 square 
miles, pop. 9,83a. Antigua, area 183 square 
miles, pop. 37, 135. Montserrat, area 47 square 
miles, po^ 7*645* Dominica, area 391 square 
miles, pop. 35,066 St Lucia, area 350 square 
mUe% poj6 39,510. St Vincent, area 131 
square muet pop. 31,755. Barmuioes, area 
X06 square miks, pop. 153,737. Grmiada, area 
133 square miles, pop. 36^673. Tol^o, area 
97 square miles, pop. x5«4Xo. Trinidad, area 
1 *754 square miles, pra. 84^438, British Guinea, 
area 76,000 square miles, pop. 155,036. Total 
area 88,683 square miles, pop. 1,097*4x9* 
mwda. Area 34 square nules, po^ 11,796 
Handnmt. Area 11,500 square miles, pop. 




hreadstuflTs for the pqpulatioiu and 
&C.. for domestic aalnuds. A dasBfiemn 01 
the noldlngs shows raid in Bnghtad, Out of a 
total of 39d*5<^l>olding3, 3i3,6i^<Mr54pero«ttt, 
do not pitceed 30 acres : in Walni, out of a 


of 79*003* 4 & 454 * or » per do Mt mtceed 
30 acres, in Ireland, out of a total of 594^^41 
holdings, 173*040 do not exceed 15 aeres. T%e 
total acr^e returned for the Untted Khmdom 
as under all kinds of crops, hare, lidlow, and 
grass, in 1870, was 4^x77,370 acres, agalhst 
46,100,153 m 1869. Of the total a^age in 


between tillage and permanent piudures lu the 
proportion of 18,334,733 acres, or 60 per cent, 
for tillage, and 13,973,856 acres, oriopercent., 
for permanent pastures ; in Irebnd. 3,661,6x0 
acres, or 36 per cent, were under tillage, and 
9,990,968 acres or 64 Mr cent, were nnderpexi* 
manent pasture: and in the Ubnds, 95,743 
acres, or 81 per cent, were undei^ tillage, am 
31,471 acres, or 19 per cent* under pasture. In 
1870 the United Kingdom had a total acreage 
under cera cra^ Qndttding beans and peas) of 
sx* 755,053, of which 9»548|84x acres were in 
Cmt fintain, 3,173,109 in Ireland, and 33,003 
10 the Islands. Under screen cfqpr (incloding 
TOUtoes), the total acreage for the United 
Kingdom was 5*ox7»X35* ofsraich3,586,73oacres 


about x68 milKons. MiNnaAi. Paootrex or 
T»r. VcttrwD Kimooom. Coat, iron, copper, 
and hnd have been noticed under theur respeo* 
tivB headhigB. Lead and silver are obtained 
from the same ore in PaUeosoio districts all 
over the coontry. Themost productive Bmlish 
iniiws are in Northumberiand, Durham, Cum- 
h«riand*yeih,andDeit7, in mropiMre, Com* 
wall, aim Devon. eSiie is obtained from Corn* 
^andjpevom Ctedigan and North Wes, 
Comberitad. and the Isle of Man. 
Batphttr ores are raised chieflr la Ccrawallt 
also ih the saaso county amau quantitica of 
anenic, mamgiamtt^ fo*^u atckel, stiver, cop- 
pei; floor and woifxam. Salt is pro* 
dimed in Cheahire and Worcestershire, 
The total oaltie of coal nd netals produced 
fiom xflMto x808 was ;*»In 1855, j$^579*uux ; 
»?SS* 153**#4**S3a S t85% ^ /36339*!g3 I 
xj5 «» jS» 9 #»u 5#7*9; »«59*.A3*.6^5«« 5 xWo, 
A:34,00s,3a3; Mh ^34*6^,853; x8^, 

% &&&. ■& 


31,686 in the Islands. Under Awv faUtm the 
total for the United Kingdom was 630,3^ 
acres, of which 610,5x7 were in Great BrUam* 
X9*os4 in Ireland, and 733 in the Islands, 
under clover and other hums of seed grasses 
in rotatioD, the total returned for the united 
Kingdom was 6,33o,xa6 acre% of which 
4*504,884 were recurnOd for Great Britain, 
^775,635 for Ireland, and 39,407 in the Islands, 
Of the total com crops of the Uvfited Kingdom 
3*773*663 were under wheal, 3,633,753 udder 
barley, 4,434,536 under oats, 74,597 under rye^ 
539,908 under peas. Of ^ green crops, pota- 
toes were grown to the extent of 1,639,996 
acres; mangold, 330.409; turaips. 3*550,6^; 
carrots, 19,935 * cabbages, kohl-rahi, and rape, 
169*344 * and vetches, lucemejuid other green 
craps* 3^53>* LiveStedt, The total number 
of each kind in the United Kingdom in 1870 
was about 3,580^000 horses, 9,335^000 cattfis^ 
33,786,000 sh^, and 3,650,000 ij^g^ Great 
Britaifi posseised about 3*050,000 hotiliiii^ 


Bntaia posseised about 3*050,000 hort^ 
5.403*000 cattle s8,397*qQPsheep*and 9*s7i,qeo 
1^ Ireiaad possmsed about 530^000 homi^ 


iMiiipritod*. 
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XTiiiM Suittgaom 


virim indtidfts YorW, Ltncda, Nottingham. 
StuilwulL Htuicingdon»WanHdc, Northampton, 

ii/xKffOf uoiicSf xiancit jcieitfait4 jsmoic, jRtto* 
diaaex, Snney, Kent, and Sumea. The com 
ceopa oceopY «4 per cent of the acreafe in tihe 
gnudof couones, agauut 4t percent iathecom 
divSaioit Peruument pastiiM (not for hay) In 
tSyo covered ^8 per cent, of acreage in the 
graiSog countice, againft at per cent in the 
com counties. The acreage under wheat and 
hariey tn pronottkm to the total Ibr Englaad 
was 40 and 38 per eent in the gmaing, aiminst 
do and da per eent in the com counties. Pota> 
toes were grown to the extent of 60 per cent, of 
the total acreage of the crop in Englaad in the 
gmaiag, amUnm 40 per cent in the com coun- 
ties. To England the best wheat as well at 
the greatest quantity, is ndsod in Essex. Kent 
Hei^ Beihs, Hants, Hereford, SulTolk, and 
Rutland. The average produce varies in these 
counties from ad u^so bushels per acre. In 
Sc^kmd, except in the S.E. counties, oats are 
grown in far greater quantities than any other 
ittod of grain ; the produce varies from 30 up 
to 75 bushels an acre. Potatoes and turnips 
are cultivated throughout the west parts of the 
Lowlands, The dauy produce comes princi- 
patlv from the shores of Ayr and Renfrew. In 
JrtloHd the estimated produce per statute acre 
of the principal crops were as follows 


miliBd xiatfiMi 


Crept. 


Wheat in cwts. 
Oats 

Barley „ 
Bere „ 
Kye 

Potatoes ui tons. 
Jumira „ 
M^.Wur*,,, 

Hay in tons .... 


Fxodtice 

lacreawer 

per Acre. 

Decrease in 1868 , 

1807 

1868 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

«*7 

*3*9 

xa‘s 

xr*t 

a.a 

— 

xa *5 

•— 

— 

*5’7 

1*4 

*7 

•’1 

I.. 

X5S 

x 6 'a 

M 

lo'a 

xo*o 

mm 

3* 

3*9 

rx'o 

mm 

11*6 


0*6 

X8'7 

xa '9 

9*7 

p'a 


9*4 

P‘3 


aa *4 

x9'4 

*•7 

... 

3*0 

o*a 

»*9 



*' Ireland, on the whole, is much better adapted 
for gtaring than for agriculture ; and such, in 
this respea, is the excelleace of the soil, that 
in most parts it never fails, however foul and 
exhausted, when hud down tn grass, speedily to 
ciothe itself i^ith a rich and luxurmt cover of 
hetbaga. The natural effect of this has been 
that Maud has chiefly become a grasuig 
catiliitry.'* FiAuria. OT about 170 sp^s w 


wi^cfh frequent the coasts, rivets, and 
Immp the chief are the herring, t^chard, 
n yrim rri, 9^^ dhlnton. ^Thc sea 

Tdy, Dee, Den, I 


of m, nwci^l, oysters, 
.^^Adieries constitate n very 

tn tne sweeu, jroivtti 
Spey, Ness, and 


other rivers on the East The heiring 

fishery has long been carried on with success, 
on a h^e s^, and the Sootdi hevriSgs are 
considered equal to thoseof any otheecouflSry, 
Among the nsheries in Irelaad, the piincspal 
are tannm and herring. Iskfuttrimt £t^-> 
Um/L The most important is that of cotton. 
The prindpat seats of this manu&elttro ate 
Lancashire, Cheshife, Derbysbife, and York'* 
ritire. The values escorted m 1$^, xSflS^ and 
»86p, were ;--Cottm yam, £x4A^t,6t% 
V4»7t4»fl99^ «?d ;Cm»*S 7*SF3 rwpomwe^; 
pie6e-good&, whste and plahi, 433»73g*eee, 
43«.83*.»9a. 430 , 530 »aao; plece-fOl^pritt^ 
checkM, or dyed, ;U9,msox, jCx8i933*8a4, 
4»Wfl7a.S*«; other ;£s,837,so3, 

Zs,7od*7S7i jC 3.078,8^- Totori of cotton maau- 
fremres, jife5*9fl5».3flfl «? *8^7, m 

x868, and 453,001,553 m 1869. "Nearly two 
millions'* mpeople axe support by spinmng 
and weaving cotton, and the different supple- 
mentary employments of the tiede ; and mimes 
of great beauty and excellent quaw, whkh a 
few years ago were out of the reach of all ex- 
cept the w^thy, have been so much reduced 
in price as to be within rite command of die 
poorest Of riiii gigantic aSanufimtum, Man- 
chester is the grand centre, absorbmg, wkh its 
neighbourhood xo miles round, fully Uuroe- 
fodrths of the trade, and comprising, besides 
s{nnning mills, most extenrive powaHOOm fim- 
tories, and laige dyeing and printing esta- 
blishments. Theduef/hwffrnnmf 
manufretories are in Yotkahire, IstnnashSrc, 
and Gloucestershire. The mw material is 
mostly of domestic growth, though for somo 


__ jm the Australian colonies. The Yol 

dething district extends, from north to south, 
about 40 miles ; its mean bieaddi is about so 
miles ; so that it occupies an area of abont 809 
square miles; it includes the large mmmike- 
turing towns of Leed^ Huddersfimd, Bcadfovd, 
Halifax, and Wakefield. Leeds is noif re« 
garded as the first town in England fbr tho 
extent and variety of its aaixufactoioe^Cf wool ; 
its chief trade is in the middle and towdr quali- 
ties. There are manufactured extensive a&* 
sortments of woollen cloths, in fine, middle, 

and low qualities, doakiafls, beavers, mohaim, 

doeskins, casshneres, cashmexettes, tweeds, 
and ^ot cloths. Huddemfldki and its neigh- 
bourhood rank next to Leeds in importance, 
and supply a great quantity and varimy of 

goods. At this town are mado fancy txeuser* 
ti«8, besides broaddoths ; but the piednctioo i 
oTHoddetsfield are chiefly for home Oaneamp- 
rion, and of the middle and tower qUafitfos. 
Leeds is the great mart for cotoused or PriM 
doths, as they are called, which are wheUy 
made of dyed wool, and tttiiu bt nnd d|nriw . 

or baiim are made m and near |W 
fax, and also army doth. The W n ri ne h httf 
flttriiing tradb Is carried op in the 
tween Leeda and Hnddersfidd, Witmet 
s|Mnr is entenriiMly enniM Id; 

andsttAliare mpdetoits vicurity^auM 
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Hali£uK «Mi Leeds. N«RO«<detl».«e asede 
tn or sew HuddwilHdd, BMuMotht and 
casstiaeves ast nsde at SaddMievlIi. 
btny Is Ihe chief seat of the tUMj trade. 

Mmnifiic(iuvs, The |Mt eantres 
are tSmS»tfiuun and Shwffield^ m ^Mmer 
^vias ewfcdiw of iron, suel, coj^. 
bra^and the latter tieiog fomoos 
ciitIcrTt agvkalteral tmplemeBta, gratc% ftre- 
Irons, ftc. The SMlciog of linen b caynenOA 
10 some extent in Leeds, and the countieeed 
Lancaster, thntL l>oiham, and Salop. SHIk 
Man^mcimr. The chief seau are:— For 


Uulhgd Itfjngafum 


Chester aid Macclesfi^; for auxed gooda, 
Manchester aad Nonmchu Thb m an u&ctore 
aade great nrogreas under the tariff of t8a6, 
before whioia date it was unable to coauMte 
with the 0|g»ositioa of France and Italy. Thb 
branch of tnde b nowof imnense importance^ 
both as regards the ealoe aad quantity of tho 
goods mowteed and the extent of the maihett 
opened for their sale and consumpdon. The 
msmifactare of ZeoMrr ranks next in import- 
anoe tothat of cotton and of wool, and b pro- 
bably oqnal to that of iron. For a long time 
Bermondm waa the pHnctpal seat of the lea- 
ther manomctitre in Cagtend; its mannfac- 
tories are still extensive^ but near most ef the 
btge conms tluoiigbout the country there are 
Uaynrda. It b calciilated that 50,900.000 lb. 
ofkatherai«nuideaii»u^« Po^MMng 
is carriedan extensively in Kent, the ccwntry 
round London, lamcashire, Yorkshire, and 
Onrhaas. The vast msmher of emablblwients 
cngiqrod b the book and newiimperpublbhiiig 
bntiniti givea a ationg impuuie to the aumn- 
factmo of pa|w, the quantity of which made 
annually in fingiand is estimaied at about 
130^0001,000 ft. a year* THttitljpg b carried on 
to a amaBer extent than in Scotland a^ Ire- 
land, but the bitwerics are very srtunerons, 
and ananyoftheitton theiaigestseale. Shh^ 
MdbAgboa - - .. 








BMkf6if*s mcfroiTAxy or comautes. ^ 
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Uiated Statei tftiitod Wmlm 

tbc fcoond city of the States, is sittiatad be- metitb of the harbouft affitrdiaf, bomeearA 
tween the Peiaware and Schuylltill lUeera, entrances, of which the deepest, near 8^ 
about six aides above their jttnctien, and 96 muds Imnd, has t 6 wet or water at tow tide, * 
mSes horn the ocean, in lat. 39* st' K*« and The chief exports are cotton and rtoe. To* 
long. 15* n* W. The quays on the Ddaware baeco and pnansteas asealse eapostad to ton- 
are accessible to the largest vessels. Tusport tidesahle quantities. SavahwaH, In Cteonda, 
is chiefly distinxuidied toriu toaadng trade, is sttuated <m the ^ht bank <h jSavanaah 
which is extendinff beyond aU patmlld. The River, sfl mSea nomtts mbnlh, lisaeoniilea 
Icadioff ankles of unpoitare cottan, wooUan, W.S.W. flma Cha rie sto n, aadstetfadek very 
ami sift goods, rawoocioi^hide&iiiattufactttred dmilar to that port. MoaiL% the port of 
iron, atsfasses, sugar^ Rc.; and the chief ex- entry of Alebema, konthe west teuftof Mo- 
iiorts are flour, provisions, and wanofiieturet. hile Rivar, immediatdy above its etxnaoe 
llALTmoRB is situated on a sina)] bay or es> into the biy of the saine name, 30 idles N. 
tuary. which extends about two snilet and a from the Gulf of Mexico. Sxpons, dldefly 
half inland firom the nordi side of Pata^psco cotton. New OxLSANa is on toe M totnk of 
River, about so aides firom its entrance into Mississippi, about xoo miles flrom its mouth. 
Chesapeake Bay. The hay round whtdi the Lat 09* 58' N., long. 90* / W* It poaseaws 
etty is built afleids a secure and spacious bar- great natural advantejtos for intenul trade. 
I^onr, and there » commnnicatkm by railway The Mississippi and its tributaries afford not 
not only with Phfladeiphia and Washington, toss than 15,000 miles of navigable waters, 
but with Wtochester. .Annapolis, Cumbeiiaiid, communicaimg with a vast extent of country, 
Frederick Oty, Ycn^ Lancaster, and Harris- illimitabid in its resources, exhausttoss in kr- 
barg. Chaxlbston » dtnaied on a tongue tility, and embracing ncnrly every variety of 
ofland between the Rivers Ashley and Cooj^. dittiate. The river la very deep eC the town, 
which uatfeo immediately below the town and Exports, cotton, corn, saw, tobacco, and 
form a commodious harbour, communkatiog provisions principally ; and inipoitspfovi&ioiis 
whfa ibe ocean at Suliivairs Island, seven from the Northern States, 
miles below. A sand-bar extends across the 

Imposts ano Exposts or thb United Statss. 


laipott* of Merdian^Hse. | Exports of Morchsndbe. 



















FINE ART BOOKS. 


THE DORE GIFT BOOK OP ILLUSTRATIONS TO 

TENNYSON’S IDYLLS OF THE KING. With Descriptive LetleiprcM 
and QuoUtions from Tennyson's Poems, by Permission. In One Ma»incent 
royal 4to Volume, conteiniimsT Enfpravinss on Steel, from the Original Draw 
ings by Gustavs Doai. Cloth, richly gUt, gilt edges, price 4ss. 


GUSTAVE DORi’S ILLUSTRATIONS TO THE 

ARTHURIAN LEGENDS. Royal 4to, hand&omely bound, cloth, richly 
gilt, gilt edges, price zar. each. 

z. The Story of King Arthur and Queen Guinevere. From the Traditions 
of the Mythical period of British History, Welsh, Breton, Norman, and 
Italian Chroniclers and Romanci.sts, and later Ballad and Idyllic Poetry. 
With Nine Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustavb DorA 

a. The Story of Merlin the Enchanter and Vivien, as related by the old 
British and Breton Chroniclers and m later Poetry. With Nme Engravings 
on Steel, from Drawings by Gustave DorA 

3. The Story of Enid and Geraint. From the old Welsh, French^erman, 

and Scandinavian Legends. With Nine Engravings on Steel, from Drawings I 
by Gustavb DoRh. 

4. The Story of Elaine. From the Arthurian Legends collected by Sir Thomas 

Malory and later Writers. With Nine Engravings on Steel, irom Drawings 
by Gustavb DoRh. 

**This edition, although illustrated by the same remarkable drawings ef Gustave 
Dord which originally appeared in the hne, large and costly folio published some 
years ago, is really a new work, containing much valuable matter referring to 
hit Ar^urian legends. ... As popular gtft<books they are precisely what 
they should be*~bcautifully printed on the thickest paper, handsonidy bouM* and 
moderate in price,**— Ttmgt, 


VIVIEN. By Alfred Tennyson, P.C.L. With Nine superb 
Engravings on Steel from Drawings by Gustavb DorA Folio, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, axa. 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Gustave Dor6. With Nine 

Engravings on Steel, from Drawings by Gustavb DokS, and many Woodcuts. 
Foko^ cloth gilt, gilt edges, axs. 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Birket Foster. With 
Twenty-two Drawings by Birkbt Fostbr, engraved on Steel. Large 4to, 
cloth i^lt, gilt edges, azr. 

THOMAS HOOD, again Illustrated by Birket Foster. With 
Twenty-two Drawings by Birkbt Foster, engraved on Steel. Large 4to, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, axs. 

THOMAS HOOD, Illustrated by Birket Foster. The Two 

Series in One Volume, handsomely bound, half-morocco, 431. Foity-four 
Dmwingsby Birkbt Foster, exquisitely Engraved on StetL 

KEATS’ POETIC ROMANCE, ENDYMION. lUuetrated 

by £. J> Poyntrr, A.R.A. With Six Magnificent Proof Engravinpi hy 
W , JouBERT, from Paintmgs by E* J. Poyntbr. Folio, don gilt, gilt 
edges. Proofs, 42s, 
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USEFUL AND ENTERTAINING BOOKS. 


DAL^IBL’S ILLUSTRATBDARABIAN NIGHTS* 
ENTERTAINMENTS. With upwardt of soo lUtiittatimitby J. £. Millais, 
R.A., J. Tbnnibl, J. D. Watson, A. B. Houghton, G. J. Pinwbll, and T. 
Dalzibi^ together with Initial Latent, Ornamental Borders, &c., eni^ved by 
the Brothers Dalzibl. In One handsome Votume, doth, richly gilt bad^ 
sides, and edges, price aw. 

TRAVELS IN PORTUGAL. By John Latouche. Third 

and Cheaper Edition, with Photograph and Map. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, price dt. 

** Mr. Latouche*s travels are delightfully written. . . . His book is as fiur as it 
is pleasant ; as full of information as it is sparkling with humour."— iSihrcfofen 

BRETON’S HOUSEHOLD AMUSEMENTS & ENJOY- 
MENTS. Acti^ Charades, Burlesques, Conundrums, Enigmw, Rebuses, and 
Pussies. With Coloured Frontispiece and many other Illustrarions. Crown 8vo, 
doth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

THE HANDY BOOK OP GAMES FOR GENTLEMEN. 
By Captain Ckawlby, Author of** The Billiard Book," the artides on Billiards 
and Bagatelle in **The Encyclopaedia Britannica,** **The Card-Player's 
Manual," &c. Billiards, Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, Cribbage, Chess, Draughts, 
Backgammon, Ecartd, Picquet, All Fours, &c., &c. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 
cloth gilt, 5r. ^ 

Mrs. BRETON’S Book of HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 

Impkovbo and Enlarged Edition. Comprising every kind of practical m* 
formation on Domestic Economy and Modem Cookery. Containing 1,350 
Pages, 4,000 Rbcipes and Instructions, and 1,000 Engravings and 
Coloured Platbs. With accurate descriptions as to Quantities, Time, Costs, 
and Seasons of the various dishes, directions for Carving, Hints on the Man- 
agement of Children, the Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties 
of Servants, the Doctor, Legal Memoranda, and 350 Bills of Fare to suit the 
Seasons from January to December. Strongly bound, half-roan, price 7s. 6ri.; 
doth gilt, gilt edges, 8r. td , ; half-calf, lor. 6a. 

As a Wtdding Gift, Birthday Booh, or Preseniatien Pohmtt at anr period 
0/ the your, or w/pa any anniversary vohatezfer, Mrs. Beeton's ** HousshouT Msm- 
agement** is entitled to the very Jirst Place. Jn hal/’Oalf binding, price half m 
guinea, the book will last a lifetime, ana save mon^ every day. 

WARD AND LOCK’S HOME BOOK. A Domestic Cyclopscdm. 

Uniform with, and a Companion Volume to ** Mrs. Beeton's Book of Houidield 
Management." Profusely lllustra^ with Coloured and other Plates and about 
600 Engravings in the texL Strongly bound, half-roan, price js, 6d, ; hatScalf, 
xos.6d. 

Amongthe subjects treated of In Ward and l^ocB't Homb Book wBl 
be found : The Way to Build, Buy, Rant, and Famish n Honaa— The Manage- 
ment of the Home— The Treatment of Children— Neadlawork in all its Bran^es 
—Home Dressmaking— The Toilet— Modem Sdquetla— Smploymantof l^eisura 
Hours, &C. 

BRETON’S BOOK OP NEEDLEWORK. Consistiiigof 670 
Needlework PBtleras, with full Descri|icioaeaad InstmcAnis as to worlSig them. 
Every stitdi described and engraved with the utmost accuracy, and the quanti^ 
of material nquisite for each pattern stnlad. Handsomely bound, doth gilt, 
gilt edges^ pnee yr. 6d. 

V yotff ^ Tub Book op Housbhold Manaqbmbnt tahee due precedence of 
emery other Cookery Book, to ikit CoUecHom of NeodUmork Detsgtss kas become ike 
hocA,ysxoitKfSXv^f^ Ladies U eemsuii, fotkfsr luUmeBou in SHtdus amt 
mllkism if work, assd Paiterm o/etegemi emd hm c pr ea c ka k it good taste. 
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POETICAL WORKS. 


WILLIAM WORDSWORTH’S WORKS. 

Tht only Com^UU Edtiions* 

The Complete Prose Works of William Wordsworth. Edited 

by Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. In 3 Volt., demy 8vo, cloth, w, 

Dedicatelt by ex^tss permUsion^ Her Majesty, and ahng nnth the 
DedUation a hitherto Unyuhltshed Poem by Wordsworth, addressed to the 
Queen on sending a gift copy of his poems to ike ReyalLUraty^ Windsor, 

WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. 

The Royal Svo Edition, with Portrait In One Vol., cloth gilt, 
The Centenary Edition, with Notes and Portrait Six Vols., fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 30X. 

The Pocket Edition. In 6 Pocket Vols., cloth, price i$s. 

The Imperial Svo Edition, with Steel Portrait and full-page Wood 
Engravings. In One Vol., cloth gilt, gilt edges, price tzs, 6</. 

The Illustrated Edition, with Portrait, Etchings by Edwin 
Kdwakds, Notes and Memoir by W. M. Rossetti. In One Vol., doth gilt, 
gilt edges, price axr. 

Select Pieces from Wordsworth’s Poems. In One Vol., cloth 

gilt, price fs, 6d, 

Wordsworth’s Excursion. In One Vol., cloth gilt, price 3^. 61. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 

The only Authorised and Complete uEdit/rmf. -^R educed Prices. I 

Coleridge’s Poems. A New Edition* Crown Svo, cloth, 3X. 6d, • 

Coleridge’s Poems. Pocket Edition. Pott Svo, cloth, zs. 6d. 
Coleridge’s Dramatic Works, A New Edition. Fcap. Svo, 

doth, 3J. 

Coleridge on the Constitution of Church and State. Fourth 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo, doth, 2 s. 6d» 

Coleridge’s Lay Sermons. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, cloth, 2 s. 6d, 
Coleridge’s Friend. Fifth Edition. Two Vols., fcap. Svo, cloth, y. 
*•* A complete Set of the above, price att. 


SHELLEY’S POEMS, ESSAYS, AND LETTERS PROM 
ABROAD. Edited by Mrs. Shelley. With Portrait and Memoir. 8vo, 
cloth, price xsts. 

SHELLEY’S POETICAL WORKS. With Portrait. Crown 

8vo, doth gilt, sr. 

POETICAL WORKS OP WM. MACKWORTH PRAED. 

With Portrait and Memoir by the Rev. Derwent Colseidgm;, M.A. In 
,Two Vols., doth, price xos. 6d. 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF JOHN KEATS. With a 

Memoir by Lord Houghton. In One Vol., crown 8vo, doth gilt, sv. ^ 

CHARLES LAMB’S ELIA AND BLZANA. With Portraits. 

In One VoL, fcap. Svo, doth, price as. 6d, 


London: WARD, LOCK Sp CO., Salisiuiy Squan, B.C. 




ILLUSTRATED POETICAL WORKS, 


•* ThM power 0/ English Literature is in its Poets** 


MOXON‘8 POPULAR POETS. 

New and Enlahgbd Editions, with Red Border Lines, Critical Memoirs by 
William Michael Rossetti, and Illustrations. 


The press and the puhUc, alike in Great Britain an^l her Colonies, and in the 
United States, unite in their testimony to the iutmense superiority 0/ Messrs. 
Mojron^s Popular Poets ever any ether similar collections published by any other 
house. Their possession of the Copyright works of Coleridge, Hood, Heats, Shelley, 
IVordsworth, and other great National Poets, places this series above rivalry. 


X. Byron*8 Poetical Works. 

а. Longfellow's Poetical Works. 

3. Wordsworth's Poetical Works. 

4. Scott’s PoeUoal Works. 

5. Shelley's Poetical Works. 

б. Moore's Poetical Works. 

7. Hood's Poetical Works. 

8. Koats' Poetical Works. 

9. Coleridge's Poetical Works, 
xo. Bams* Poetical Works. 

XX. Tttpper's Proverbial Philosophy. 
'I he Four Series Complete m One 
Vol., with Portrait, 
xa. Milton’S Poetical Works, 
xj. Campbell’s Poetical Works. 


14. Pope’s Poetical Works. 
x5. Cowper's Poetical Works. 
x6. Humorous Pobms. 
x7. American Poems, 
xd. Mrs. Hemans’ Poetical Works. 
19. Thomson’s Poetical Woiks. 
ao. Poetic Treasures, 
ax. Hood's Poetical Works. Second 
Senes. 

аа. J. O. Whittier’S Poetloal Works. 

83. J. R. Lowell’s Poetical Works. 

84. Young’s Poetical Works. 

as. Shakespeare's Complete Works. 

аб. Xeble’s Christian Year. 

37. Poe’s Poetical Works. 


With Red Border Lines, Critical Memoir, and Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, gilt edges, 

PRICE 88. 6d. PER VOLUME. 


Also to he had in the following varieties of Morocco, 7*. W. ; morocco 

extra, &r. ; tree calf, xox. ; relief leather, xar. 


M0X0N8 FIVE SHILL/NO POETS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, gilt tap, sr.; half-morocco, dr. 


Hood’s Serions Poems. With Preflice 
by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 
numerous lUustratious. 

Hood’s Oomlo Poems. With Preface 
by Thomas Hood the Younger, and 
numerous Illustrations. 

Shonoy’s Poetloal Works. With Por- 
trait. 

Soifts* Poetloal Works. With a Me* 
moir by Lord Houghton. 


Longfellow’s Poetical Works. With • 
Memoir by William Michael Ros- ; 
SETTi. Illustrated. t 

Scott's Poetloal Works. With Me- 
moir by William Michael Rossetti. 
lllusUated. 

Hood’s Poetloal Works, xst Series. 
With Memoir by William Michael, 
Rossittl Illustrated. 


Ij0ndon: WARD, LOCK ^ CO., Salisbury Square, E,C% 




POETICAL WORKS. 


THOMAS HOOD’S WORKS. 

THE COMPLETE EDITION. 

The Complete Works of Thomas Hood. In lo Vols. Con* 

tainine all the Wridngs of the Author of the *'Song of the Shirt*' ('* Hood's 
Own, First and Second Series, included). With all the Original Cuts by 
CsuiKSHANK, Lsbch, Hood, &C. In xo Vols., cloth, price sox. ; half>calf or 
half'morocco, price 701. 

OoMPLETB Edition ok Hood’s Poetical Works in Two Volumes. 

I. Hood’s Serious Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a 
Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page Illustrations. Hand* 
somely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, sr. 

a. Hood's Comic Poems. A New and Complete Edition, with a 
Preface by Thomas Hood the Younger, and full-page Illustrations. Hand- 
somely bound, crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, sr. 

These two volumes contain the entire Poems of the late Thomas Hood, 
which are now coUecied and issued Complete for the first time^ 

Hood’s Own; or. Laughter from Year to Year. First Series. 
Being former runnings of his Comic vein, with an effusion of new blood for 
general circulation. In One Vol. 8vo, Illustrated by 350 Woodcuts. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, yr. 6d. 

Hood’s Own. Second Series. Being a further collection of his Wit 
and Humour, In One VoL,8vo, Illustrated by about 540 Woodcuts. Cloth gilt, 
gilt edges, yr. 

Hood’s Own ; or. Laughter from Year to Year. First and Second 
Scries in OneVoI., Complete, with all the original Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Leech, &c., numbering about 8yo. lu handsome binding, royal 8vo, cloth gilt, 
xor. 

Hood’s Whimsicalities. A Periodical Gathering; to which are 

added “York and Lancaster," “Lost and Found," “ The Epping Hunt," and 
“Eugene Aram." With all the original Illustrations by the Author, John 
Leech, George Cruikshank, and W. Harvey. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
price sr. 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, and Wit and Humour, in One 

Volume. With 87 Illustrations by tbc Author. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

Hood’s Poems of Wit and Humour. Sixteenth Edition. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth, price 3X. 6d, 

Hood’s Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse. With 87 
Illustrattons by the Author. Fcap. Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6dl Ckbak Bxmtion, 
doth gilt, as. 6<f.; picture boards, as. 

Hood’s Wit and Humour. Fcap. Svo, fancy wrapper, u. 

Hood’s Whims. Illustrated by the Author* Fcap. Svo, laacy 

wrapper, zs. 

Hood’s Oddities. Illustrated by the Author* Fcap, 8vo» fialtcy 

wrapper, is. 
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HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUMES. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, 

Glossaiy, &c., and full*page and other Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth 
mlt, pnee ; bevelled boards, gilt ed^itj 75. 6(/. : half-morocco, xor. td. 
Library Edition, cloth plain, 5 x. Cheap Edition on thin paper, cloth gilt, 5/. : 
wrapper boards, %s. td. (Ste also ** Moxon*s Popular Posts** and “ Ward and 
Loens Standard Posts" J 

POETS AND PAINTERS; or, The Fields and the Woodlands. 
Omsisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in Colours by Leighton Brothers. 
With Verses of character and beauty appropriate to the Pictures. Handsomely 
bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price axx. 

THE LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Sacred Heroes and 
Wonderful Story. By John Tillotson. Amply Illustrated with Maps and 
more than 300 Wood Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt^ gilt edge^ 
price js. 6d.i half-calf, ica. 6d» 

The design of this tuork is to Provide a Consecutive History ofPalestinStfrom ths 
time ^ Abranam to that of the final Destruction of ^rusaiem under Titus, It 
also furnishes a Topograpkieal Description of the Land, 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, from this World to that 

which is to Come. With a Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulckbn, Ph.D., 
and xoo rage and other Illustrations by Thomas Dalzibl, engraved by the 


gilt edges, price xor. 6^.; crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 3r. 6^.; doth gilt, 
ax. 6d, Cheap Edition, wrapper, xx.; cloth gilt, xx. 6d,\ gilt edges, ax. 

THE PRINCE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID ; or. Three 
Years in the Holy Ci^« By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. With Coloured Plates and 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt extra, gilt edges, price 5X.; cloth gilt, 
gilt edges. Coloured Plates, 3X. 6d, Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt. Coloured Frontispiece 
ax, bd,i cloth gilt, gilt edges, ax.; cloth gilt, xx, ornamental wrapper, xx. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR : Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays 
and Holy Days throughout the Year. By John Kbblb. Small fcap. 8vo, cloth 
gilt, plain edges, xx.; cloth gilt, red burnished edges, rx. 6d.; cloth gilt, bev.bds., 
gilt edges, ax.; morocco, gilt edges, sx. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, plain edges, ax. 6d, 
(See also ** Moxotfs Poplar Poets *' and ** Ward and Lock*s Standsum Poets,**) 

THE LIFE AND WORK OF JESUS CHRIST. By Rev. 

F. A. Mallbson, Editor of ** Paley’s Evidences,” ** Hors PauUns,” ** But- 
ler's Analogy," &c., in the " Christian Knowledge Series.” With numerous 
Engravings. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5X. 

CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE and BIBLE STUDENT’S 

HANDBOOK. Illustrated with 60 pages of Engravings. In One Handsome 
Vol., cloth gilt, xox. 6d, Also to be had without Appendix or Illustrations, yx. ^d. 

Ward and Lock's Edition is a Gbnuinb Unabridgbd Cruden, and the most 
Complete that has ever been issued from the press. In addition to the Concordance, 
this Edition comprises Sixty Pagbs op wood Engravings, and an Appbndix, 
specially prepared forit, entitled "Thb Bibls Student's Handbook,*’ 
much Information collated to be ^ service to the ‘right reading and under* 
standing the divine word, 

JOSEPHUS (THE COMPLETE WORKS OP). A New 
Library Edition of William Whiston’s Famous Translation. Containing **The 
Antiquities of the Jews/* and *'The Wars of the Jews.'* With Life of the 
Author and Appendix, Marginal Notes ijviog the Essence of the Narrative, and 
One Hundred Pages of Engravings, in Cwe handsome Volume^ royal 8vo, 
doth gilt, 7X. 6^.; half-calf, xax. 

*|The t>i'esent edition is cheap and good; being dearly printed, and, as already 
remarked, serviceably embellisned with views and Dt^Ject-drawiagSy not one w 
which is irrelevant to the xasXlet,**— Daily Telegraph, 
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FAMILY BIBLES AND POPULAR COMMENTARIES. 


THE ROYAL ANTIQUE EDITION of the HOLY BIBLE, 

With Marginal Notes and References Bible Dictionary, Historical Connection 
between Old and New Testaments, Coloured Plates, Maps, Family Register, 
&c. Stimptuously bound in deep relief leather after the style of the^arly 
Wood Carving. Price loss. 

The Cenfri Panel of ike heanitful binding of this Edition of ike Holy Bible 
represents Rubens' famous picture of ** The Descent the Cross,** and at each 
comer there are Medallion Portraits of the four Evangelists, The design and 
blocks have been prepared at great expense of time and money, 

THE ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN FAMILY BIBLE. 

With Marginal Notes and References, Complete Bible Dictionary, Historical 
Treatise connecting Old and New Testaments, 35 fulNpage Coloured Plates and 
Maps, Chronological Tables, Family Register, &c. Handsomely bound, 
morocco full gilt, or plain, 63;. ; Persian, 525. 6d. ; French morocco, 43X. 

The Notes to this Ne^v and Superb Bible will be found at once full, comprehen- 
stve, intelligible, and careftlly selected,^ the References have been carefully rttnsed 
by an eminent Clergyman, the Bible Dictionary has been thoroughly corrected and 
rerdsed, and the Chronological Tables will be found accurate and reliable, having 
been also carefully revised, 

COBBIN'S ILLUSTRATED FAMILY BIBLE AND 

PEOPLE'S COMMENTARY. With Family Register, many Coloured Plates, 
and over x.ooo Engravings. Cloth, red edges, 2Tr. ; half-l)ound, red edges, 
3rr. td. ; and morocco, haid grained, 35^.; ditto, illuminated, 38^.6/f.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 42s. ; Turkey morocco, 52s. td. 

Trustworthy in explanations and attractive in for^rt, ** Cobhin*s Famtfy Bible** 
must be pronounced by far the Cheapest ester published. The Commentary, by one 
of our most eminent Biblical Scholars, will be found complete; and ike Engravings, 
Plates, and Family Register unite to form a Bible suitable for all 

THE TEACHER’S PICTORIAL BIBLE AND BIBLE 

DICTIONARY. With many Engravings and Maps, .and the most approved 
Marginal References, and Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, &c. Cloth 
gilt, 7^. 6d, ; French morocco, xojr. 6d, ; half-calf, lor. 6d, ; morocco, 15^. 

A BEAUTIFUL EDITION OF THE HOLY BIBLE, 

With Illustrations selected from Raphaers Pictures in the Vatican, adapted by 
Robert Dudley, supei bly pnnted in Tints, with Gobi Borders, in the highest 
style of An, Cloth gilt, gilt edges los. 6d . ; or magnificently bound in relievo 
leather, from a Design by Owcn* JonH'., 21 v. ; with rims and clasps, $is, 6d, 

COBBIN’S PORTABLE COMMENTARY. With 15,000 

Notes, Critical and Illustrative, 50,000 References, Historical Treatise connect- 
ing the Old and New Testaments, various useful ’^fablcs, and Nine Coloured 
Maps. Cloth, gilt edges. $s.6d, ; French morocco, blind, gilt edges, 52.; French 
morocco, circuit, dr. 6</.; pigskin, b.velicd boards, blind, gilt edges, dr. d^. ; 
French morocco, paste grain, Os. Od . ; Turkey morucco extra, blind, gilt edges, 
yr. ; ditto, limp, blind, gilt edges, ^s. \ ditto, limp circuit, gilt edges, zor. Oti , ; 
ditto, antique, red and gold edges, gs, 

THE ANALYTICAL BIBLE. Wilh 50,000 References, Ana- 

lyrical Notes, Historical Connection of GId and New Testaments, various 
useful Tables, and Nine Coloured Maps. French morocco, 55. ; ditto, circuit, 
6s. 6d. ; pigskin, 6s. 6d. ; Turkey morocco, 7s. 6d. ; ditto, limp, 7s, 6d, ; ditto, 
limp circuit, zor. 6d. ; ditto, antique bevelled, red and gold edges, gs, ; doth, 
gilt edges, 3«. 6d. ; French morocco, paste grain, 6s. 6d, 

THE COMPANION BIBLE. Wilh Authentic Notes on Oriental 

and Scriptural History, Scenery, and Customs, Engravings and Maps, Qqth 
antique, red edges, 7s. 6d.i French morocco, zor. 6d.i pigskin, 14s,; Ttumy 
morocco, X5X. ; ditto, antique, x8f. 
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STANDARD THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


WARD AND LOCK’S 

CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE SERIES. 

Price Onb Shilling each ; or neatly bound, cloth gilt, is. €d. 


Ufider the comjtrehensive itiU. *'Thb Christiakt Kkowlsdgb Sbribs,*’ u 
issued^ in a series of well-prinUd volumes^ published at a price which renders them 
aecessible to all^ the works of those great and good men who have devoted their 
lives and energies to promoting^ vi their writings, the highest interests of their 
fellow-creatures, by explaining and elucidating the various subjects connected 
with Religion and Christianity, and who have earned a title to the umlying grati- 
tude of posterity by engaging heart and soul in the great work, the object tf which 
is ** to justify the ways of God to man.** 

Confident in the belief that to very large numbers these works will he thoroughly 
welcome and acceptable, the Editors and Publishers have undertaken the enter prise 
of indefinitely extending the range of the influence of these works, feeling ensured 
of receiving the earnest co-operation and assistance if all good men in diffusing, 
Y yeasts f these good and theap editions of excelUnt books, true Christian Know- 

X. Paley’a Evidences of Christianity. With Life, Introduction, 

Analysis, and Notes. 

2. Butler’s Analogy of Religion to the Constitution and 

Course of Nature. With Life, Introduction, Notes, &c. 

3. Taylor’s Holy Living. With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 

4. Taylor’s Holy Dying. With Introduction, Notes, &c. 

5. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul. 

With Life, Introduction, and Notes. 

6. Paley’s Natural Theology, With Introduction, Epitome, and 

Notes. 

7. Keith on Prophecy. {By special arrangement with the Author,) 

8. Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Memoir of the Author by 

H. W. Di'LCken, Ph.D., and 100 'Illustrations. 

9. Paley’s Horae Paulinas. Witli Introduction, Epitome, and Notes. 


//Mr/ says:—” The publishers well deserve the thanks of the com- 
muiii^ for this noble effort. They arc most effectively doing the work of a * Chris- 
tian Knowledge Society,* without any appeal for charitable funds. As a self-sustain- 
ing agency for the circulation of first-class theological works we gladly commend 
this ’Christian Knowledge Series ’ to the notice of all our readers.” 

AVwf/rr/rrsays:— “We can assure our readers that the get-up of the 
two volumes on our table is excellent, and, at the price, wonderful. The notes are 
short, and what i.s still more noticeable, generally to the point. I'he epitome of both 
volumes is excellently conceived, and is calculated to impress the book deeply on 
the reader’s mind.” 

The IFeekly Times “ Every young man or young woman, every one who 
aspires to independent thought, should be students of, and possessors o^ these 
books.” 

iSP The Publishers have been favoured with letters from some of the highest 
dignitaries of the Church of Etigland, and the principal Clergymen of every 
XlhtominaHon, all speaking in the highest terms tf the Chribtian Knowlbdcb 
Sbribs. 


London: WARD^ LOCK ^ CO,^ Salisbury Square^ E.C. 




USEFUL AND INSTEUCTIVE BOOKS. 


K/RTOHV 8TAHDARD REOITERS. 

CMiaimMg Om§ Tkmmmd CM§ie» StitcHmu 4/ Prou imd P^iiati 

RteUmHtm. R^adimg*, mtd DUUegMis, 

BdlM br V. smilOlf. XiLJb., AittHot of «*Ba3r Tour Own (XnutluP 
Boflords, price u. each; doth gitt» u, 6d, each, 

I. Kirton’s Standard Temperance Reciter. 

а. Kirton^a Standard Sunday School Reciter. 

Kirton% Standard Popular Reciter. 

4. Kirton*a Standard Comic Reciter, 
c. Kirton’a Standard Speaker and Slocutionlat. 

б. Kirton’a Standard Band of Hope Reciter. 


Fcap. 8 vo, doth gilt, price 3 f. 6d, each. 

KIRTON*8 BLOCUTION 18 T AND PUBLIC SPBAKER. 

A Popular and Compreheiiave Guide to the Art of Readiaa and Sloention. 
lUuttrated by choice' Procc and Poetical Pieces. Suitable for Home, School, 
and Public use. * 

KlRTON*8 SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS RECITER. A 

Gdkction of Dialogues, Recitetions, end Readaiurs in Prose and Poetry, imit* 
able Ite Temperance, Band of Hope, and Sunday Sdioot Meetings. 


ODD OR EVEN. A New Copyright Novel by Mrs. Whitnby, 
Author of **The Gayworthys,*' Ac. In Two Vols., doth, price tor. 6d, 

A DAY OP FATE. A New Copyright Novel by Rev. £• P. Rox, 

Author df ** From Jest to Earnest,** Ac. In Two Vols., doth, price sot. 6 if. 

RBBDYFORD; or. Creed and Character. By Rev, Silas K* 

Hocking, Author of ** Her Benny,** ** Alec Green,’* Ac. With full-pnge Xn- 
gravings. Crown 8to, doth gilt, gilt edges, 31 . 

MOODY’S TALKS ON TEMPERANCE. By D. L. Moody. 
Edited by W. Kikton,, LLD., Author of ** Buy yonr Own Cherrim.*’ In 
wrapper, price xr.; doth gUt, zr. Ad,* 

INTOXICATING DRINKS: Their History and Mysteiy. By 

J. W. Kikton, LLD. Boards, price zs.; doth gilt, s«. 

BRETON’S PUBLIC SPEAKER. A Collection of the Re* 

malleable S^^cediesofthe World's Greatest Orators. Cloth gilt, 31 . Ad. 


eOOK*a BOSTON MONDAY LEOTURES. 

By Bev. JOSEPH OOOS; of Boston, D.8JL 
Grown Svo, neat doth, price s#. each. 

s. Biology and Transcendentalism. 

t. God and the Conscience, and Love and Marriage. 

3, Scepticism and Rationalism, Ac. 

4. Certainties of Religion and Speculations of Science. 


rSadrumwdmhMws Aw Aws wHk tk§ itOinHm gfgMwt 
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mu HOME READIN 6 . 


THE HOME THEA8HRE LIBRART. 

Handionidy bound, doiii fflt, gSk odges, prieo jr. dd. ondi* 


t iki w ttf/r jftAt v r f vm n iVr f M t Lrrritfr wkik m ^ »amt 
/Ar /n/^, mmd Undint ikali hi ^ ikM hett dftef&Hm ; ikit, added 
J^ifii£m,wiUrmder^ktHh» 0 ktt b»ik at to Morior and oxUHor, ovofyfkkl/t 
tkaieouUiodairod^ amdwor^ LErmy ^o9or9 


I. Shiloh. By Mrs. W. AC. L. Jay. With Coloured lUnitradoiia. 

а. The Prince of the House of David. Coloured Illustiatioiis* 

3. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. With floured Blnstiadoiis. 

4. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. Coloured IlItist»tioii& 

5* The Throne of David. By Reir. J. H. Inoeaham. lliustrsted. 

б. The Pillar of Fire. By Rev. J. H. Ingxakam. Illnstisted. 

7. Anna Lee. By T. S. Arthub. Illustrated. 

A The Wide, Wide World. By £. Wbturrbix. Coloured lUusts. 
9. Queechy. By the same. With Coloured lUastratioiis. 
la Melbourne House. By the same^ Coloured lUnsttatioiis. 

11. Sceptres and Crowns, and The Flag of Truce. By the same. 

Wah Colnttivd lUustrationt. 

12. The Fairchild Family. By Mrs. Sherwood. Coloured lUusts. 

13. Stepping Heavenward, and Aunt Jane’s Hero. By Mis. £. 

PsBMTiss. With Coloured lUustmttons. 

14. Mabel Vaughan. By Miss Gumming. Coloured lUustratioiis. 

15. Dunallan. By Grace Kbnnbdy. Coloured niustradons. 

16. Father Clement. By the same. With Coloured Illustrations. 

17. Holden with the Cords. By Mrs. Jay. Coloured Illustrations. 

18. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowb. With a Sketch 

of the Life of Rev. Josiak Hbksok. Coloured and other lUuitiadons. 

19. Barriers Burned Away. ByE.P.Ros. Coloured lUustrations. 
2a Little Women and Good Wives. By Miss Alcott. With 

Coteured lUnsifutioiis. 

21. From Jest to Earnest. By £. P. Rob. Coloured Illustrstums. 

22. Near to Nature’s Heart. By £. P. Rob. Cdourtrillinstratibms. 

23. Opening of a Chestnut Burr. By £. P. Rob. Col IHust. 

24. What Can She Do ? By £, P, Rob. Coloured Ittustrations. 

25. The Old Helmet. By £. WvritBRBLL. Cblomed lliiististions. 

26. Daisy. By the same. With Coloured XUustntiona « 

27. A Knight of the Nineteenth Centuiy. Cblourbd XHhstxstioiis. 
SA Woman our Angel By A. S. Rob. Coloured Dhisharioits. 
319. The Lamplighter. By Miss COmmiko, Coloured l&ajdrsd^ns, 

30. A Face Illumined By £. P. Rob. Coloured iUttsti^d(9n»» 

31. The Story of Stories. By Mrs. Lbatmlby. Illustiateil 

XsfMtm; WAED, lOCK^ CO., 




ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


' THE GOOD WOftTH UBBAOY. 


in ike Good Worth Library me merkt heneUennfynHiii in wkiek ike ikne 
ewft^iet geed wertk in a kaekt^’-^namefy, ike ^remeiien ^ immUdge^ ike 
/krikemnee^ wiedem, and the charm gfamnument^^are net cemkimed, andmkeee 
iemsal wtS net eaiii/jf the mend, ae wiihgeed^ wheUeeme andeireagtheniaig fked. 


Fully nittftiRted and bandsomely bound* doth gilt* kd» each. 

I, Bonyaii^t Piigrim*B Progress, from this World to that which 
it to Come. With Memoir of the Author by H. W. Dulckri^ Ph.D., ami 
loo IllamtatSoac by Thomas Dalzirl, Engraved by Dalzisl Brotfaeva. 

ft. The Swiss Family Robinson ; or. The Adventures of a Swiss 
Pastor and Ids Family on an Uninhabited Island. Translated by Hbnrv 
Frith. With Cdoum Plates and u-pwards of aoo Engravings. 

3. Andersen’s Stories for the Young. By Hans Christian 

Ahobrsrh. Widk many folHnage and other Sngravinga 

4. Andersen’s Popular Tales for Children. By Hans Christian 

Anobrsbm. With many full*page and other Engravuigs. 

Anne and Jane Taylor’s Poetry for Children. Ccmtaining 

the Orighia] Poems. Hymns for Iniant Minds, and Rhymes for the Nursery, 
With many Engmvings. 

7, Fifty Celebrated Women: Their Virtues and Failii^, and the 

LesSEms of their Lives. With many Engravings. 

A Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds 

that made them Famous. With many Engravings. 

9 u Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe, With Memoir <of the 
Author and many Sngravmgs. 

la The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky, By 

tXaCLsJOHH. With xa3 Engravings. 

It, Evenings at Home ; or. The Juvenile Budget Opened, By 
Mis. Baubauld and Dr. Aiksn. With many Engravings. 

ift. The Gentlemen Adventurers ; or, Antony Waymoiith, By 

W, H, O. XLtXGSTOM. With full-page Engravings. 

; 13, SandfOfd and Merton (The History of). By Thomas Day, 

' WiA SCO Engravings by Dalzirl Brothers. 

S4. The Boy’s Own Sea Stories. Being the Adventures of a 
Mlor in the Navy* the Merchant Service, and oa a Whaling Cnitse. Told 
fcgrHhBsell Wi& Bill-page Ssgniviags. 

s€b Great Inventors: The Sources of their Usefitlnesi^ and the Re- 

enllsdrSwirBSbrts. With soy Engfaviags. 

IT. The Marvels of Nature; or. Outlines of Creatioii, With4Qe 
* gi lny Dalsirl Btothers, 

sA Tke Bei^f Own Bdok of Manefectures and Industrie <9^ 

tiisWim, With 365 Sngkivhiis by DaiftiRL Biothezi, 


JUtahm: H^ARD^ LOCK Ca^ Stliikmy Sfiuire, AiL 




ILLOSTJiATMD GIFT BOOFS. 


The Good Worth hVA%AXt^mUmued. 

19. FamouR Boya^ and Xiow Uiqr Became Faimms Men. With 

many Engnivtag*. 

aa Triampha of Feraeveranee and Entetpxiae/ By Thomas 

Coorsa. With many Sogravisiga. 

21. The Craaadea and Crusaders. The Stoty of the Straggle for 
' the Holy SeatSchre. By J. G. Sogas. With ftill-page Hagnavioga 

23 . The Merchant’s Clerk ; or, Mark Wilton* By Rev; C B. 
Tavlbi, M. a. With fttU*page and other EngsaYingi* 

23. The Young Maroonprs ; or. The Adventures of Robert and 

Harold oatfae Florida CoMt. aumy Eogramnga. 

24. Holiday House. By Catherine Sinciair. With full-page 

Engraviiiga, 

25. The Boy’s Book of Modem Travel and Adventure. With 

many Engimvingi. 

26. Mary Bunyan, the BHnd Daughter of John Bunyaa. BySALLis 

RooiBiTUi Foiu>. With fiiU-page Zi^vmgs. 

27. The Scottish Chiefs. By Jans Porter. With fulUpage En* 

gnmaga. 

3a Life Thoughts. Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses 
of Hsmxv W^o BsBCHaa. With Red Border JUoea. 

31. The Christian Life. Bible Hdpa and Counsds for Every Day 

cbioughout the Year. With Red Border Lines. 

32. The Perfect Life. By William £. Channino. 

33. Sacred Heroes and Martyrs. By J. T. Headley. Revised 

and Edited by J. W« Kirtom, ZX.X>., Author of ’’Buy your Own 
Cherries.** 

34. Religion end. Science ; or, The Truth Revealed in Nature and 

Scripture. By Jossph Lb Contb. 

35. Getting On in the World ; or. Hints on Success in lifo. By 

William Mathbws, LL.D. 

36. Household Stories. By the Brothers Grimm, W. Hadff, Ac. 

With numeroua EagFavings. 


CHILDREN AT JERUSALEM : A Sketch of Modem Life in 
Sjr^ l^Mis. Holmas Huirr. Elegantly bound, cloth g&tieeioitiedach^ 

price 5#. Ob. 

LITERARY CURIOSITIES AND ECCENTRICITIES. 
Collected and Edited W. A Clouivds. A Bock of Aneodolaa, Laeenic 

TU. THUS HISTORY OP A LITTLB RAOAMOFFIM. 1 

Cmm iMb dm |ilt> i^rib. M 
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lUmTMATED BOOKS, 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE UBRARY. 


A SiHea JMta, ^acUiBi^ AnigniAf^G^U mad M fmm d a»mad fm 

Fmmlfy AmAiUig mmd kadarmm^ 


FuBf lUuitntled and handtawdy botai4» cloth gPl^ $#> AA tacht 
!• BUxmmt Catchpole (The Kietoty of). Bj Rer. SL Cosbow. 
Wiu Coloured Plates and other llhistiatSais. 

e. Beatrice ; or. The Unknown Rdaihei. Bp Catrxbinb Sin- 
CLAia. With Coloured PlataSi I 

3. Am and Heater; or, The Long Holidaya By H. A. Fobd. 
with Cdlourad Fmt^eea and niany Xafravinga. 

4» Wonders and Beauties of the Year. Popular and Poetical 
Dasorfpriont of Aa Wild Flowen, Birds, and Insaotsof the MooSib. By 
K. G» ADAMa B^th Coloured Ftendspi^ and many Sagravinsa 

5. Wonders and Curiosities of Animal Life. By Gbobob 

Ksiuujnr. Widi CoUrated Froniiapiaea and many Engravinfs. 

6. Nature’s Qlfts, and How we Use them. A Familiar Aceonnt 

of our Everyday WsnU, Comforts, and Luxuries. By Gaoaoa Dodow 
W ith Coloured Frontispiece and other lUostrationa 

7. Modem Society; or, The March of Intellect By Catbsbxnb 

SiiMauAia. With Colouted and other IHustfations. 

A Herbert Lovell ; or, Handsome He who Handsome Doei. By 
Rev. F. W. B. Bo^eeib. With Coloured and other lUustiaitiosE. 

Ok The Sailor Hero ; or, The Frigate and the Logger. By Captain 
Awmmoato, Author of **Thc Cruise of the ZhmVw**’ Witt fulTvage 

la The Cruise of the Daring.” A Tale of the Sea. By Capt 

AaMETEOECi^ A u t h o r of **Tho Sailor Hsro.** With foll«page lHustiationa 

It. Life’s Contrasts ; or. The Four Homes. By Mrs. OoniBR 
Mane. With Coloured Froothq^ece and other lUuttrations. 

IS. Popular Preachere of the Ancient Church : Their lira and 
their Works. By Rev. W. Wilson. With lUostrarions. 

sa. Bdwin and Maiy ; or, The Mother’s Cabinet, With Coloured 
Frotttispisoe and other lllostrstioas. 

14. The Booh of Children’a H3rmns and Rhjrmes. W&, Co- 

lomed Fron t ispi e ce sad asany Eaii^viBgs. 

I c Lotkinc Heavenward ; A Series of Tskt and Sketches for die 
Yensj ^, By Jane C. Simieon. With Criouied Fnathpioos and many 

t6. Character and Culture. By the Bishop of Durham, Caacm 
Bayi^hEii WlthltesfwssIsolsdfiMilw Wetimof EodtEUdlHrira 

17. Pitfibmi HoavenwarA Esssyt of Connad and Bnoorage* 
EiMHh Aw dw Clplidbui liUia With Golouied FiwEidwisco. 


Imtftn: WARDt LOCK e* CO.. S t HU tmtf Sg m% MXt, 




FOR EVERY SOMB. 


Tm Family Cixcxb Li 9 iLASY--€Mr//«iM^ 

18. Preachers and Preaching^, in Ancient and Modem Times* By 

the Rer, Hbmsv Chbisticas. With Portnita 

19. Julamerk; or, The Converted Jewess. By Mrs. Wbbb. With 

Coloiiied m otbor VhMnldasm, 

20. Pern Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio. First and Secmid 

SeriM Compute. With attmocout lUtutrationi. 

21. Orange Blossoms : A Book for All who have Worn, axe Wear* 

ing, or mro hkeli; to Wear Them. Edited hy T. S. Akthus. 
numerouf Bltietntioiis. 

22. The Martyrs of Carthage; or. The Christian Converts. A 

Tale of the Tunes of Old. With numerous IllustradonSi 

23. Modem Accomplishments; or, The*Maxch of Intdlect By 

CATHBanrs Sikclaik, Author of “Beatrice,** “Modem Soctety,** && 
With Coloured FUtee. 

2(5. Poe’s Tales of Mystery, Imagination, and Humoux. By 
Eogas Allan Fob. With numerous Illustrarions* 

27. Ballads and Poetical Tales. Selected from Percy, Ritsov, 

Evams^ Jasubson, Scott, ftc. 

28. Beeton’s Book of Birds ; Showing how to Rear and Manage 

them in Sickness end in Health. With Coloured Plates by H abbison Wbix, 
and over 100 Ensxmvmgs. 

29. Beeton’s Book of Poultry and Domestic Animals s How 

to Rear, and Manage them in Sickness and in Health. With Coloured 
Plates by Hakbison Wbir, and over too Engravings. 

3X. Journeys through London ; or, Bye-ways of the Modem 
Babylon. By Tambs Gbbbnwood. Author of ** A ^^ght la a Wcdchotiae,** 
acc. With re double-page Engravings. 

32. Fanny Fern’s New Stories for Children. By the Author of 

“Pem Leaves." lUustrated. 

33. Adventures of Captain Hatteras. Containing The Englldi 

at the North PbU,** and *'The Ice Desert.** By Julb» Vaam. ij^th 
Coloured Plates. 

34. Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Fitst and 

Second Series Complete. By Jvlbs Vbbnb. With Coloured Pfattee. 

35. The Wonderful Travels. Containing “Journey into the In- 

terior of the Earth,’* and ** Five Weeks in a Belfoon. Iw JvLn VaiNB. 
With Coloured Platee. 

36. The Moon Voyage. Containing “From the Rarth to the 

Moon,** end ** Round the Moon.*’ By JuLis VaaNS. With Cdouied 
Plates. 

37. Th« Boy’s Bandy Book of Osnes and Sjporta. VftA 

Hundreds of XUustraoons. 

Tka Boy's Handsr Book of Natnnd Histoty. 'Wltkabost 
see fttU-pege Sngimviiigs by W. Haavav. 

Imdm: LOCK CO., SOtOmy JL€S. 




PURS ZirjBRATVRB Sf CBOICR AUTHORS. 


THE GOOD TOHE UBR ARY. 

^ m Mfn f ^yud fc tlnait tht mbtd ttnt^tiucJic ncUr . Cm 
isimimtmUiikRimierntiff untvRlwiiktmi ifU 
UURHitlass^UteratuntUnt Wi 


iktmtt^RtuMeunitvidtncM ^ eaviful SRltcHom^ amd will muwnt tkRj^Ue ikmi 
of^rit conUitfit* ikg hading f^Htur€9 aftke ** CoQD Tons 

Post 8vo^ degaatly bound, doth gilt, price €d. 

I. The Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. 
iMGltAHAii. With Coloured Frondspieco. 

e. The Wide, Wide World. By Elizabeth Wethsreix. With 

Coloured Frontispiece. 

3. Queechy. By Elizabeth Wstherell. With Coloured 

Frontispiece. 

4* Melbourne House. By Elizabeth Wetherelu With 

Cdotired Frontispiece. 

$. Uncle Tom's Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stows. With Shetch of 
the Life of Rev. Josiah Hbkson. ^Coloured and of r IllustrattoiiA 
6, Stepping: Heavenward. By E. Prsntiss* With Coloured 
Fronriqinece. 

7« History of the Fairchild Family. By Mrs. SiiZRWOOD. 
With Coloured Frontispiece. 

8. Anna Lee : the Maiden, the Wife, and the Mother. By T. S. 

AnTava. With Illustrations, 

9, Flower of the Family. By £. Prsntiss. With Coloured 

Frontiipieoe. 

10. From Jest to Earnest. By E« P. Rob. With Coloured 

Frontttpiece. 

ft. The Thmne of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. Diustrated. 
IE. The Pillar of Fire. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. Illustrated. 

13. Shiloh : or. Without and Within. By Mrs. W. M. L. Jay. 

With Coloured Frontispiece. 

14, Holiday House. By Catherine Sinclair. With Coloured 

Front^ieoe. 

I 1$. Little Women. By Louisa M. AlcotT. With Coloured 

j Frantiipiece. ^ 

id. Good Wives. Sequel to, and by the Author of, Little Women.” 
WithCobured Frontispiece. 

ty. The LumpUdfhter. By Miss Cumming. With Coloured Front- 


1$. The Old Helmet. By the Author of "Queechy,” Ac* WtSi 

Coloittud Frontispiece. ^ 

to. Fseeton Tower. By Rev. R. Cobbold, Author of ** UMXgktet 
Cetchpote," &C. Uluttnued. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 


HOUSEHOLD AND RAILWAY BOOKS. 

Ill picture boardi^ price ar. eadi. 


1. Bulalie; or. The Red and 
Wlute Rotes. BpW.Stsphbns 
Havwaroi. 

а. The Young Dragoon. By 

Cepteia Dsavson. lUuttrated. 
3* The Image of Hie Father. 

By the Brothers Mayhsw. 
llfustmted by **Phis.«« 

4. The Innocents Abroad and 

the N ew Pilgrim's Progress. By 
Mark TWaiit. 

5. Bret Harte’e Complete 

Tales. 

б. Out of the Hurly Burly; 

or. Life 4 b an Odd Comer. By 
Max Aoblu, Author of ** Elbow 
Rooin.*'ftc With 400 Humorous 
Illustratioas by A. B. Frost. 

7« Twelve Months of Matri- 


mony. By Bmilib Carlbn. 

8. The PhantQ^ Cruiser. By 

Lieutenant Warnbporx>. 

9. The Brilliant Marriage. By 

EMiua Carlbm. 

la Mark's Reef. By J. Feni- 

MOHB CouFSa. 

If. The Heir at. Law. By 

"Wstera »* 

12. Running the Blockade. By 

Laeuceiisnt Warnbforo. 

13. The Sea Lions. By J. 

Fbnimors Coopbr. 

14. Nights at Sea ; or, Naval 

Life during the War. 

15. Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s 

Blind naughter. By Sallib 
Rochrstbr Ford. 


16. Back Log Studies, and 

Mv Summer in a Garden By 
Charlbs Oudusy Warnrr. 

17. Mark Twain’a American 

DroHerieA 

lA Funny Stories and Hu- 

BioKms Poems. ByMARKTwAiir 
and O. W Holmbs 

19. Beeton’s Book of Riddles 

andAcring^Charades. Illustrated. 

20. Artemus ward, His Book, 

and Travels among the Mormons. 
SI. Josh Billings and Major 
• Jack Dowmng. 


S2. Biglow Papers and Saae’s 
Poems. By J. R. Lowbli. aad 
- J. G. Saxb. 

23. Artemus Ward’s Lettenf 

to IhmcK and Mark Twain*# 
Practical Jtkes. 

24. The Heathen Chinee and 

Sensation Novels. Hrbi Harts. 

25. The Diamond Cross, and 

Howl Won It By W.bTBPUBNS 
Hayward. Author of •* Fulalw.** 

26. Poe’S Poeticid Works. 

27. The Redskins; tur, The 

Wigwam in the Wilderness. By 
Captain Flack. 

28. Mont Blanc. By Albert 

Smith, with a Memoir of tho 
Author by Edmund Vatrs. 

29. TheT>iamond Necklace t 

Confessions of the CoiaiHess Do 
Is Mottle. 

30. The Castaways qf the 

Prairie. By Capt<<iii Flack. 

31. Impudent Impostors and 

Criehrated Claimants. 

32. Elbow Room: A Novel with- 

out a Plou By Max Adbirr* 
Pro(u«>ely and Humoniu»Jy Illus- 
trated by A B !■ RiKT. 

33. Wine and Walnuts. A 

Rook of Lin>rary Cuno-tiin. 

36. The Card Player’s ManuaL 

ByCaptain Crawi av. Author^ 
••The BillUrd Book.- 

37. Helen’s Babies, and Other 

People's * hiMrrn. |i|u^trsted» 

38. Little Miss Mischief. By 

Susan Cooi IDCB lllii^iratod 

39. Grown • up Babies and 

Other People. By Author of 
Helen's Babies." llluHtrarod. 
4a Random Shots. By Mae 
Aobi br. Author of *• ^hit of the 
Hurly Burly," fee. HuMonNisly 
Illustrated by A. R Fmisr 

41. The Man of the World* 

By ^ W Fi LLOM. 

4a. An Old Fogey. By Max 
Adblrr. Author of •* Out of 
the Hurly Bitriy,'* fee. Humor* 
eusly lUuttratrd. 
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FOPULAit BOOKS OP HVMOUB. 

'Atard akd ijoacs 

HUMOROUS BOOK& 

In picture ermpper^ priee u each. 


«. Aitemtta War 4 : HU Book. 

3. Beeton's Riddle Book. 

4. Beeton*« Borleeques. 

^ Beeton'eBookof Charades. 

6. The Biclow Papers. 

7. Saxe*s Poems. 

k Jok Miner's Jest Book. 

9. Connubial Bliss. 

' 16, Pttsley. By C. D. Warner. 
17 . Back-I/Og Studies. Ditta 
ik Sandy Bar. Barr Harts. 
19. Roaring Camp. Ditta 

30. The Heathen Chinee. Do. 

31 . Hood’s Wit and Humour. 

32. Whims. By Thomas Hood. 
23. Oddiries. Ditto. 

34. Innocents Abroad. Twain. 

35. The New Pilgrim’s Pro- 

Sre«i By Mark Twain 

36. Jerrold’s Jokes and Wit. 
39. Jumping Prog. M. Twain. 
3a Letters to Punch. By 

AnrsMvs Wawo. (\lorm«ne 

31. Artemns Ward among the 

32. Naughty Jemima. Mlusr. 

33. Bye Openers. M. Twain. 
34 Practical Jokes. Ditto. 

35. Screamers. Ditto. 

36. Awful Crammers. 

37. Babies and Ladders, by 

EMJtNOsi. Kink, an I Aitemua 
Ward among the Peniana 

38. Holmes’ Wsf and Humour. 

39. Josh Billing^ : His Saytiit;s, 
4a The Danbury Newsman. 
4t. The Mystery of Mf. E. 

Dfodd iw Oar 4 SUS C Seta. 

43. Shaving Them, 

43^ Mr. Brown on the Goings- 

out of Mrs. Bruwn. 

44. Sensation Novels. By 

Barr Harfr. 

46 Mt. Sprouts 9 Mis Oplniona. 
4A The Ramsbottom Papers. 
49. Major Jack Downing. 


5a The Pagan Child, and other 

^ketohea. Bv Beat RAtm 
51. Helen’s Babies. By John 
HA8aarrt>N. IltuiUrHted. 

53. The Barton Bxperiment. 

By Att'b >rof «• Helen'a Babiea.** 

53. The Mississippi Pilot. By 

Mark Twain 

54. The Jericho Road. By the 

Author cif •* Helen's Habtea 

55 Some Other Babies, veiy 

like Heten'A only moire an. 

56. The Sto.y of a Honey- 
moon. Hv C H. Ro^a. fllttst. 

58. Hans Breitmann’s Ballads. 

59. Other People’s Children. 

S qiiet 10, aiiri by the Author of 
** Helen a Babies ** Illustrated. 

60. Cent.perCent. B.IERROLD. 
61 • That Husband of Mine. 
6 a Two Men of Sandy Bar. 

By Berr 

63. Grown-up Babies. Anthor 

of* Helen's HaUes.** Hht-lrated, 

64. Other People. Ditto. 

65. Polks in Danbury. 

66. My Wife’s Relations. 

67. My Mether-in-Law. 

65. Babbleton’s Baby. 

69. The Scripture Club of 

Valiev Rest. John HAasiKToa. 

70. That Girl of Mine. 

71. Bessie's Six Lovers, 

72. Mark Twain's Nightmare. 

Tales and Poetryby MawkTwaIW 
P C. Rurnaku H. $. I.CIGII, 
&e., anil lUiistratKtiis by L 
SAwaouUNit, A. B PkOST, Ac, 

73. Bret Harte's Hoodlum 

Rand, and other Sinriei. 

74. Bret Harte’s Deadwood 

Mystery. Tales imd Rketdies hf 
P C UtmwANDatHlotlM. flltif 
trate by Iohn pNOCiwa Bni. 

75. The Tradesmen^ Clitb. 

'laIdH hkeirliea. aad KbyiSM M 
Poyiiler Ainbora. lIUMniUn 
by Ma^t. SiaaireiiMhdoibeta. 


/mAm: IPABB, lock C0„ SalUhttjt Stuare^ E.C, 



GOLD MEDAL) PAR-IS 

t2th WTCRNATIOIIAt. MR>AL AWAROCO. , _ 

Flnt Award for Chooolata and Coooa at tko 8td““" 

FRY'S 

COCOA. 

PRY’S COCOA BXTRAOy 

GUARANTEED PURE COCOA ONLY. ^ 

A perfectly Pure and Oallclout ftevera|M, prepared exclusively from 
Choice Cocoa Nibs (deprived the superfluous oil). 

** If properly prepsfSd, there » no nicer or more wholesome preperation ef 
C^ocoft. Water ^ and Air, Ds. Hassall. 

** Strictly pore, and well auumfsctnied in every way.***— W. W. Stoodaxt, 
P.I.C, F CS., Ctty and CautUy Aftaiyei, BrieUL 
** Pore CoOoa, from which a portion of its oily iimrediaats has been extracted.** 
Chas. a. CAMSaoM, M.D., F.K.C*S.),> Andfyztfir JMitn. 

d. 8. FRY 'ft SONS. BRISTOL, and LONDON. 


BEETdN’8 

SHILLING LEGAL HANDBOOKS. 


Now RoadR, in otrong iinon oouers, price U. eaci. 


Property. 

Womeni ChildrsblH. and 
Registiatiott, 

Divorce and Matrimomil 
Ceases. 

Wilfs, Executorii and 
Trustees: 

Transactions In Trade. 
Securities, and Sureties. 

Partoershfp and doint- 
m Stodk Companies. 

7. Landlord and TenMU 
JUidgeis, Rates and Taasff|||^ 

London: WARD, LOdK ft Oo.. 


la 


is« 


Masters, Apprentices, 
Servants, and Workup 
Contracts* 

Auctions, Valuations, 
Games and Wages* 

Cmpositlons, Uquida- 
tons, and Bankruptcy. 

Conveyance, Travellers, 
and Innkeepm 

Powers, Agrsetnents, 
Deeds, and Armtrationa. 

Tho*CouiiqrCovi|^ 








